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TH£ DATE, AND THE TEXT 



TRS year in wliich Shakespeare first wrote Hamitt has given rise to much dif* 
cnssion. 

Ftam fonrtecn to sixteen years before the date of the first edition that has come 
down to us of this tragedy, allu'>ion"; to a Play apparently bearing the saiM titles and 
containing the same plot, are to be found in contemporary literature. 

The qnealioii that still divides Ow Shikcqteariaa worid is, stated bfoadljr, wlKtiier 
«r not tUt older irzrrx?. be one of Shakespeare's earhVt works. 

The earliest a'.iusion to it was pointed out by Dr Farmu, in his Euay on tkt 
iM^ing of Shaktsptare (ed. ii, p. 85). The alluston it oontstned in an l^Me 
*T«tbe Gentlemen Students of both Universities,' written by Nash, and prefixed to 
Greene's Menaphcn, or Arcadia, printed in 1589. Nash, refenini; to the makers of 
plays of that day, says : lie turnc backe to my first text, of studies of delight, and 
talke a Ihtle in friendship with a few ef cor trtviall translators. It ii a cemmoii 

practice now a daics nmon-j-t a sr rt of i^hiftin:^ compnnions, that ntnne through every 
arte and thrive by none to leave the trade of Noverint whereto they were borne, and 
hutie thonsdves with the indevonrs of art, that oonld searcetie latinise their nedce- 
verse if they should have neede ; yet English Seneca read by candle-light yceldes 
manie good sentences, as BhuiJ ii a kfg^er, and so foorth : and if you intreale him 
faire in a frostie morning, he will afibord you whole Hamltts, I should say Hand- 
falls of tragical peaches.* Krt O ^ML\ fHifm «iax fwim,-^''mh$i b ft that 
will last always ? The sea exhaled by drop? will in continuance be drie ; and Senccag 
let bloud line by line, and page by page, at length must needs die to our stage.' 

MAIONB (KwTffWai, tSsi, yvi. ii, p. 372), after quoting this passage, continttCSI 
Not having seen the first edition of this tract till a few years aga, I formerly doubted 
whether the foregoing passage referred to the tragedy of Hamitt ; but the word 
Hamltti being printed in the original copy in a different character from the rest, I 
have no longer any doubt upon the subject. It is manifest from this pa<;<iage that 
some play on the ^tor)* of Hamitt had been exhibited before the year 15S9; but I 
am inclined to think that it was not Shakespeare's drama, but an elder performance, 
on which, widi the aid of the old prose HyOwU tfHmtMttt his trtgedy was formed. 
The grcnt number of pieces which we lno:ii he formed on the performances of pre- 
ceding writers, renders it highly probable that some others also of bis dramas were 
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constructed on pt.iys that arc now Perhaps the original Hamlet was written 

Thomas Kyd ; who was the author of one play (and probably of more) to which no 
name \m aJExed. Hie only tragedy to wUeh Kyd*t aune it aflixed [jCtm^U) U * 
professed translation from the French of Gamier, who, as well as his translator, 
imitated Seneca. In Kyd's Spanish Tragedy, as in Shakespeare's Hamlet, there is, 
if I may say so, a play rcprcsenled within a play ; if the old play of Hamlet should 
ever be recovered, e ria^ar lnterlttde» I make no doabt, woaU be ibaad there; and 

somewhat of the same contrivance may be traced in the old Tamin;:^ cf a Shrew, 8 
comedy which perhaps bad the same author as the other ancient pieces now enume* 
rated. Nadiaeeiitt to poist at cone dramade writer of dnttfinewbo bad originallj 
been a scrivener or attorney, and instead of transcri deeds and pleadings, had 
chosen to imitate Seneca's plays, of which a tran::lation bad been published many 
years before. Shakespeare, boweTer freely he may ; ve borrowed irom Plutarch or 
f lolinshed, does not appear to be at all indebted to Seneca ; and therefore I do not 
believe that he was the person i i Nash's conlcmplatinn.' M alone was inclined to 
believe at first that the person alluded to as having left tho trade of Navtrint (that 
la, of attoraejr, frm the Latin fonaula widi wbkh deeds bcfaa t Nimrimt Okn/tni, 
and of which our Know all men is a translation) could not have been Shakespeare ; 
but afterwards, on a review of the ntmierous l^al terns and phrases nsed by Shake* 
i^)eare, he changed his opinion, and suspected dMt ShakeipeBie * was early initiated 
in at kaat Ae fonns of law; and was employed, while at Siralfofd, ia the effiee of 
some country attorney who was at the same thne m pettf conny W Mer, end pwhwpf 
alio the Seneschal of some manor-court.* 
Ib icfbsaee to (he date of thk «f KaA% DircB in Us editkB of Greened 

Wcrl: fvol. i, p. ciii), after citing the title of Menaphon. Camillas alarum to slum- 
bering Eupkues, in his melancholit Cell at J«^x/(/ra, &c., &c., 1589,410, adds: 
*Ffaitprinited i587,'but^vesvoaqdiorit7{ndiewa]roftitleerinprint. TUsdateof 
1587 has been followed, on Dyce's authority, by Collier and one r two others, bat 
Knight thinks it is a mistake, and Dyce himself seems to have had a misgiving on 
the subject, for in his second edition of Shakespeare he gives the date of Greene's 
Mmaphen as 1589 with * [qy if first printed in 1587 ?] ' after it The surer date, 
therefore, i? 1589. This dale is of importance; it makes Shakespeare twenty-five 
yean old, instead of twenty-three, when Nash thus alluded to him, — no small gain 
Ibr those who maintain that this older ifamtit was written by Um. 

C. A. Brown (S/uikfSf<fr.rt's Autobi^i^apkical Poems, p. 254) maintain^; emphat- 
ically that Shakespeare's tragedy was referred to in the phrase ' whole Hamlets of 
tzapcal speaches.* and that Shakespeare hhnsdf was alluded to es having left die 
trade of Novtrint ; and further, that his reason for assigning 1589 as the date of the 
composition of Hamlet is ' founded solely on this passaf^e from Nash. It is to be 
understood as regarding its original state before the alterations and enlargements had 
taken phne.* . . . *If diete exists e dcsoiptioB of that dder pifaqr* I do not hesi- 

t^te in saying it is Shakespeare's and no other's, provided the Ghost appears in it. 
According to the old black-lctier Quarto, whence the tragedy is derived, the killing 
flf die Prince's father was public ; consequently, no Ghost was employed to reveal 
it to the son. Now the change from an open slaying, with some show of cause, to a 
secret murder, involving the necessity of the Ghost's appearance to seek revenge, is 
so important, so wonderful an invention for the dramatie effect of the story, that I 
caMMtima^ne it bsloog^ to any but Shakespeare. Should I be mistaken in this 
•pinion, idll I eppeal to Madi*s nuUiori^, poblishcd in 1589, that Shake^eare*! 
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HanUtt bad been played : the word in Italics, " ffamlets," proving that Hamltt was 
then on the ^taj^c, and that it had been written by a " Novcrint," or lawyer's clerk ; 
while the examples which I have given of Shakespeare's law-phrases, and which 
n^beiMMdtipiUedtsiifotdat least, if sought in all Us worin, prove fbatsochnittt 
have been the employment of his early days.' 
Kmicht agrees with Brown, and sees nothing, on the score of Sbakespeare'9 
- yoviiai,<estia,Tag!Ut In hit [Brown's] bdlef,' adding: *LeC b be lemenibered that 

in that very year [1589], when Shakespeare wr;-. t'.vonty-fivc, it has been distinctly 
proved by Collier that he was a sharer in the Blackfriais theatre with others, and 
aome of not^ bdow biai la die list of aharen.* 

In refereace t» tUs Bfudf «i Nash's, Staunton says : « Here the <• shifting com- 
panions, that ninne through every arte," brin^ so distinctly to mind the epithet " an 
absolate yohoHnes factotum," which Nash's sworn brother, Greene, in his Groati- 
wwrel ^ I99f, fte^ 1593* applied to Shakespeare; and **tiie trade of M'Mtrimt** so 
well tallies with the received tradition of his havin;^ passed some time in the office 
of an attorney, that, pnma facie, the allusion to HatitUt would seem directly levelled 
at ow aadioi*8 tragedy. Bet then tBterposes a dlffind^ on die score of dales. 
Shakespeare, in 1589, was only twenty-three [nV] years oM^— too young, it may be 
well objected, to have earned the distinction of being satirized by Nash as having 
^'nm through every art" It b asserted, too, on good authority that an edition 
of Ae Mau^kem was published in 1587, and if that earlier copy contained Naah*s 
^ik^ the prohabilily of his refeniag to Shakespeaie is oomsidenbiy weakened.* 

Jut se Iblone's edidoo of 1790 was tentng firaes die piess, dieie was fbmd at 

Dulwjch College a large Folio MS volume, containing %Mlunhlc information respect- 
ing theatrical affairs from the year 1591 to 1609. The volume is in the handwriting 
of Philip Henslowe, a proprietor, or joint lessee, of more than one theatre dttring 
diet period, and contains, among others, Us accounts of receipts and expeadilaKt 
in connection with his theatrical management. Malone reprinted copious extracts 
from this MS in the first volume of his edition ; but it was reprinted entire by the 
•Shsfceipeare Sodetjr' in 1845, wi& • vdvaUe "Maat \tt GoUier, from wUdi die 

following extracts are given, which, although not strictly germane to the First Quarto 
of Hamltt, contain much important aid in estimating the value of the theories re- 
•pecdl^ it Bat, first, a fiew words as to the Diary itself t * Henstowe,' says Collier, 
* was an ignorant man, even for the time in which he lived, and for the station he oc- 
cupied; he wrote a bad hand, adopted any orthography that suited his notions of the 
sound of words, especially of proper names (necessarily of most frequent occurrence), 
•ad he kept Us bobic, as NspeciB dates ftt pefticolar, ill the flsoit diloiderfy, aegK^^ 
and confused manner. Sometimes, indeed, he observes a sort of system in his entries ; 
but often, when be wished to make a note, he seems to have opened his book at 
taadoBH, and to hswe written what lie wanted in any space he found Taeant He 
generally used his own pen, but, as we have stated, in some places the hand of a 
scribe or elerk is visible; and here and tiiere the dramatists and actors themselves 
wrote the item in which they were concerned, for the sake, perhaps, of saving the 
old manager trouble ; thus, in varions parts of the manuscript, we meet with the 
handwriting, not merely the signatures, of Drayton, ChL^pman, Dekker, Chettle, 
Porter, Wilson, Hathaway, Day, S. Rowley, Uaughlon, Kankins, and Wadeson; 
iNd; alduMg^ frajneodj men t ion e d, we have no specimen of the handwridqg of 
Niifih, Ben Jomga, Middtetoii, Wdister, Manton, or Hqrwood.* Where die mubcs 
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of nearly all dramatic poets of the age are to be frequcnlly found, wc might ccrt.1ir.T7 
coant on finding that of Shakespeare, but the shadow within which Shakespeare's 
CttOljr BA «B ^ent CDvdops Um bere, too^ ind *hit name/ as Coum says, «i» 

not met with in any part of the manu!;cript.* 'At various times and for uncertain 
periods, Henslowe was more or less interested in the receipts obtained by players 
acting mder the names ef die Qaeen, Loud Nottingham, Lord Strange, Lord Sussex, 
Lord Worcester, and the Lord Chamberlain. The latter was the company of which 
Shakespeare was a member, either as actor or author, from his first arrival in, until 
Us final retirement from, London; which company, after the accession of James I. 
was allowed to assume the distinguishing title of The Kin^t Players.* 

So much for the general character of this interesting volume; the portion of the 
contents that is most important is the period which it covers from 3 June, 1594, to 
t8 Joly, 1596; daring Ibe whole of this One the Z»ntAdmirttPt Kayen were 
jointly occupying, or prssihly playing in combination at, the tlieatre at Newington 
Butts with the Lord Chamberlain's Players; *aod here we find by Henslowe that 
no fewer dian fbity new plays were got up and acted. For about ten days of the 
two years the companies ceased to perform, on account^ perhqis, of the heat of the 
weather, and tlie occurrence of Lent; so that two years are the utmost upon which a 
calculation can be made, and the result of it is, that the audiences of that day re- 
qidred n new plajr npoB an average about eveiy eighteen days, Indndtng Sondays. 
The r.T[ii:li!y with which plays must then have been written is most remarkable, and 
is testified beyond dispute by bter portions of Henslowc's maausoipt, where, among 
Other chaiges, he leg^ets die suns paid, the dates of payment, and the aothon who 
received the money. Nothing was more common dun for dramatists to unite their 
nltilitics and resources, nnd when a piece on nny account was to be hrouqht out with 
peculiar dispaUch, three, four, tivc, and pcrhap:> even six poets engaged themselves 
on diBteent portions of It. Evldenea of thfa dramatie combination will be feand 
of such frequent occurrence that it is vain here to point out particular pajjcs where 
it is to be met with.' The onion of the two companies of players just referred to 
lasted a litde more than two yean. Possibly it may have been merely a joint occu- 
pation of the same theatre while the Globe was building, but at any rale it is singular 
that while it lasted, whatever may have been its character, ' tnn .t of the old plays 
which our great dramatist is supposed, more or less, to have cmj loycd, and of the 
stories of \v}u< h he availed himself, are found in Henslowc's list of this period. 
Here wc lln l a Tilus Andronicus, a Lear, a Havi!-t. a Uniry V, and a Henry V/, 
a Buckingham, the old Taming of a Shrnu, and several others. For aught we 
know, Shakeqieaie may have had origtnally some share in their authonbip, orif he 
had not, as he probably act cil in them, he may have felt hinr^clf authorised^ aS a 

member of the company, to use them to the extent that answered his purpose 

No faet is more deariy made out, and very much by the evidence Heiulowe fur- 
nishes, than that it was a very common practice for our early dramatists to avail 
themselves of the materials, whether of plot, character, or language, supplied by 
their immediate predecessors, and even by their actual contemporaries.' 

five lines before the entry in Ilcnslowe's diary there ii this memorandums *In 
the name of Cod Amen, bcginninge at Newington, my Lord Adm-TT'lt: ar.J my 
Lorde chambcrlen men, as foloweth. 1594.' (It is to be borne in mind that Shake* 
qieaiewaioneof the* Lorde ehamberkn men* at this date.') 

The entry iisetf is as follows : 



9 of June 1594, Rd at hamlet 
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In a note MalokE says: 'In the Eisny on the Order cf Fihah.-^ rare"'. Plays, \ 
have stated my opinion [quoted abovej, that there was a play on the subject of 
HawUit prior to oar tndior*«, and here we have a (nil confinnatioa of that conjec- 
ture. It cannot be supposed that our poet's play should have been performed but 
once in the time of this account, and that Hcnslowc should have drawn from such 
a piece but the sum of eight shillings, when his share in several other plays came to 
three and sometimes four potinds. It b dew AaC mt one of our Author's pl^ was 
played at Newiflgton Butlsj if one had been peifamed, we ihoald cert;daly have 
found more.' 

GoxiUE*s note (p. 35, ed. Sh. Soc^ is as Ibnawi; *MaIoae contends, we tluok 

correctly, that this was the old Hamlet, and not Shakespeare's play. [If tllis t» 
the case], our great dramatist might adopt the story, and feel that he had a better 
right to do so, because the old play bad been acted by his friends and fellows, or 
perhaps vrtdi dietr assistance.' 

Among other peculiarities of Hcnslowe's diary is the cu";!om which he adopted 
of marking each nrw play with the abbreviation ne. The above entry has no such 
maile; it is therefore to be inferred that it was not a fiist performance. 

The next trace that we find of the old tragedy is in Lodge's IVits muerie, which 
alio was dtseovered by I>r FAUm {Essay, &c., p. 75, second edition, 1767), who, 
however, supposed that the allusion by Lodge referred to Shakespeare's own play, 
and not to any older tragedy. Aubrey having said that Shakespeare * did act exceed- 
ingly well,' Farmer denies that we have any reason to suppose so, because ' Rowe 
tells vs from the infonnation of Betterton, who was inqiusitive into this point, and 
had vcrr c.irly opportunities of inquiry from Sir W. Davenant, that he was notxtt'^ 
ordinary actor, and that the top of his performance was the Ghost in his own 
NMmkt. Yetdns ekgfi*mam did not please; I will t;ive you an original stroke 
at it. Dr Lodge, who was for ever pestering the town w^ith pamphlets, published in 
the year 1596, Wits ntiserie, and the Worlds tnadneae, discovering^ the Devils inearm 
nat 0/ this Age. One of these Devils is Hate- Virtue, or Sorrow /or another mam 
good&$eem, who, saj* the Doctor, is **« fitik AMir, and IooIes as pale as the 
visard of y« ghost, which cried so misenlly {He} at y* Ibealar, lilte an oisteiwlfe, 
Hamltt reuenge." * 

This phrue, * Hamlet, revenge 1' made n deep impression oa the popular ndnd, 
and is referred to move than Ottoe before tfie present Hamia qipeared aadobUterated 

the memory of it. 

Dyce {Preliminary Note to Hamlet, p. 100) : My own conviction is ... . that 
the piece aUaded to by Nadi and Lodge, and acted at Newingfoo* was aa eartier 

tmfjcdy on the ?-imr =:ulijcct, which r.o longer cxtsis, and which probably (Ulce many 
other old dramas) never reached the press. 

STAtmroN reniailcsi 'After duly weighing the evidence on either side, we indine 
to agree with Dyce^ (bat the play alluded to by Lodge and Nash was an earlier pro- 
duction on the same subject; though we find no cause to conclude that the first 
slcetch of Shakespeare's Hamlet, as publibhed in iGoj, was not the piece to which 
Henslowe refers in Us entry, connected with (he performance at Newington Bntts.' 

In the Variorum of 1773, Steevens says : 'I have hitherto met with no earliet 
edition of Ois play [ZbsdW] than (he one in the year 1605 [i 60411-' 1%/-. >778], tho^ 
Itmut bnv* been perfotncd beibra HiaX time, aa I have seen a copy of l^ghfs 
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edition of Chaucer, which formerly belonged to Di Gabriel HAr\-cy (the antagonist 
of Nash), who, in bis own handwriting, has set down the play as a perfonnance 
vith which he mi well acquainted, in the year 1598. His words are these: "The 

younger sort take much ddijjht in Shakespeare's Venus and Adoni', but his Lucrece 
and bis tragedy of Hamlet Frime of Denmarke, have it in them to please the wiser 
•oit, 1598." • 

In consequence of this note of Stctvcns, Malone was induced to l>elieve that 
Shakespeare's Hamlet was first pubiibhed in 1596, but afterwardSt in the Variorum 
of i8si (ii, 369), be has the following notet *In t former edttioB of this Essay, 
I was induced lo snppoce that Hamilet must have been written prior to 159S, from 
the loose manner in which Mr Stccvcns has mentioned a manuscript note liy Ga- 
briel Harvey, in a copy, which had belonged to him, of Speght's Chaucer, m which, 
we are told, he has set down ffamkt as a perfonnance with which be was well ae» 

quainted in 1598. But I have been favored by the Bishop of Dromorc [Dr Percy], 
the possessor of the book referred to, with an inspection of it, and, on an attentive 
examhiatioii, I have found teasoo to bdteve &at die fiote lu question may have been 
written in the latter end of the year 1600. Harvey doubtless purchased this volume 
in 159S, having, both -it the beginning and end of it, written his name. But it by no 
means follows that aii the intermediate remarks which are scattered throughout werr 
put down «t the aaow time. He ipeekt of *wi>f£ite/7k»» in one iMosage; end 

the first edition of Fairfax, which is doubtless alluded to, apjpeared in 1600.' 

Wherefore, and in consequence of the allusion to the ' inhibition ' of the players 
spoken of In iSSuKAf, II. Ii, 3ao^ Maloae Mppoied JKiselrf to beve appealed fiiM la 
1600. 

According to SiNGER {Prtliminary Remarks to Hamlet, p. 152, 1826), the trans' 
lated Tasto, referred to by hialone, need not necessarily have been Fairfax's trans- 
Iirtien of 1600^ Iwt Harvey nay have alluded to the version of the first five boeltt 
of the Jerusalem, published by R. C[arew] in 1594. Singer therefofO 'safclf 
{daces the date of the first composition of Hamltt at least as early as 1597.* 

XmcRT: Not a tittle of distinct evidenoe exists to show that thate wai any other 
play of Hamlet but that of Shakspere; and all the collateral evidence upon 
which it is inferred that an earlier play of Hamlet than Sbakspere's did exist may, 
00 the other hand, be taken to prove that Sbakspere's original sketdi of Hamltt 

was in repute at an eaiUer period than is commonly assigned to its date In 

Henslowe's diary, the very next entry is ' nt the tamin;^c of a sbrewe-/ and Malonc, 
in a note, adds : ' the play which preceded bhakcspcare's.' When Malone wrote 
this note he bdicved that Shahqpere*s Tmdi^ifA* Skmr was a late prodnctioa; 
but in the second edition of bis * dronological Order ' he is persuaded that it was 
one of his vtty mrfy productions. • There is nothing,' says Knight in conclusion, 
'Id prove diat Mk diese plays dnii aeted were not Shahqieft'e.* 

Malone, ic his edition of 1790, finds another reference to this old tragedy in 
Jonson's The Case is Altered, which was written before the end of 1599. It is as 
fellows : ' But first I'll play the ghost ; I'll call him out.' The allnsion is so veiy 
doubtful that Malone did not refer to it in his subsequent editions. As GifTord says, 
we might as well find an allusion in < the ghost of eveiy play that has appeared sinc« 
die di^t of Thespis.* 

The last allusion to this oM tragedy that we find before the publication of the 
Fust Quarto in 1603 is given by Capsll (AWm, iii, aja), and bean witness to the 
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Attaga&lling pi) rase berore quoted : * Aiinius. Wod I were hang'd if I can call 
you any name'; but Captaine and Tucca. Tutea. No. Fye'st ; my name's Hamlet 
rcucnge : thou bast been at Parris garden, hast not ?' — Dekker's Saiirc-maslix, 1602, 

Tbb lUiuioii hf Ddtker may be compared, says HAtUWBLL, with Another |ms- 
sa;^c, in livstward Hot, 1607, — * I, but when light wives make heavy husbands, 
let these hosbands play mad HamUt ; and crie revtnge* So likewise 10 ROw- 
landi'k The N^hi Ravmt i6x8v-^ I will not tif Namta Reutmge my greenea. Bat 
I will call Hang man Rtufnge on theeucs ' [p. 27, ed. Hunttrian Club, where the 
date of the first edition is given as 1620J. Halliwell adds; There b also reason 
to suppose that another passage in fhe dd tragedy of JKutAif is allnded to in 
AimiB's Nat of Ninnies, i6o$| — 'thcr are, as Hamlet saies, things cald whips in 
store' [p. 5S, ed Sh. Soc. Bttt awy not tbis teler to the * whipa and sconis ol tune * 
in the later Hamlet ?]. 

DoocB (K, 96s)t In a poem, written hf Anfhonf Seoloker, • printer, cntitted 

Daiphantus, or The fassions of Lri!, 1604, tbcrc arc the following allniiaat to 
Hamlet: ' — or to come home to the vulgars EUment, like Friendly Shakt-^mrft 
Trggtdits, where ttw Ctmmi^mm rides, where At Tragedian itands on Tip-toe 1 
Faith it should pleaia all, like Priaee Marnkt, Bat in tadncite, then it wer« to be 
iearad he would ranne mad.' 



EaOwanl Nk, by Chapman, Jonson, and Manton, 1605, says ST BlV£m ,tlim 
is a fling at the hero of this tragedy. A ftwitmen named Harakt enters, and a 

tankard bf.irer a^ks him : • 'Sfoote, Hamlet, are you mad ?' MalONE %xy^ there was 
BO satire intended. Eoitvoard Hoe was acted at Shakespeare's own play-hou&e (the 
Bbdcfrlan), bf dM 'duldren of die revds.* 

Steevens also citc^ from Dekker's Bfl man's Nighi-waHfS, 1612: — 'Botifasy 
Bud Hamlet, hearing this, smell villainie, and rush in by violence,' &c. 

lhi'LKmiM{7kg0j>isseiialhmm^mbitkt. London, 1872, p. 87) says Ihal 
wa'know the date' of this older Hamlet to be 1589, but gives no proofs for his 
assertion, and in the next sentence weakens our faith in his figures by stating that 
Shakespeare was then in his twenty-third year. We are still more puzzled by 
findiagenpage9E arel^renee totha AbatAfof 159S. Under either date, I believe, 
Dr Latham denies t>iat this older Hamlet, referred to by Na<;h, Lodge, and others, 
was written by Shakespeare, but maintains that ' it is wholly or partially preserved ' 
In the text of the Btiirafte Bmiirmmt, See Note prefixed to a transbition <tf this 
old German drama in this volume. 

The foregoing are all the allusions, I believe, to a play of Hamlet which many 
critics believe preceded Shalccspeare's tragedy. Some of these allusions that occur 
after i6oa probably refer to Shakespeare's tragedy, bat I hare given them all be> 
cause they are mentioned by one or another of the editors, and because it is proper 



that in an edition for students, like this, every item of evidence should be set 
forth. 

We now come to s<»nething more de6nite!y connected with Shakespeare than 
anything thns far. 
Sfuvuii discovered the followinf entiy in the SMlomtr^ Jt^giOtn,' 



*Ctili/lven/00let, Um M» Im JudfMh wisest, 
WSUimrmtktm mtUm, out of Chaaea'a ftadsr. 
VHtt tM his doathcs, hit shtit he oaljr wcaret. 
Modi Bke mmd-MuiMf Uraa hb pauioa tearet.* 




Id APPENDIX 

[1602] xxyj to Jalij 

^UUUt lUriMftM Entred for his Copie vndcr the hnndes of master Pacfeild and 
roaster watcrson warden A booke called *lht Itcvtttge of 
HAULETT Mug \4f\ Dmmarkt* asyt was laUUt Acted 
fyOelMiiCkamhrigmM&ttnmitu vj^ 

(I have exactly followed the transcript of the entry M fpm hy Amuit.) Whether 

or not the book, thus licensed, was printed in this year we cannot tell ; no copy of it 
has survived. That it was Shakespeare's tragedy wc can have but little doubt, since 
it was actadlqr die eeiDpMiy to which he belonged* ladiefbUowiaf apringtla itej. 
• The Lord Chamberlain's Servants* became ' The King's PInycr?,' and the Quarto pub- 
lished in that year states that it h;id been acted ' by bis Highness' servants.' * Thus we 
see,' says OoLUEK, 'that in July, i6o3, there was an intention to print and pablish a 
play called TAe Revenge of Hamlet, Prime of Denmark*, and this intention, we may 
fairly conclude, arose out of the popularity of the piece, as it was then acted by " the 
Lord Chamberlain's Servants," who, in May following, obtained the title of " the 
King's FUyets." The object of Roberts, ia maUng the entry, was to secore it to 
himself, being, no doubt, aware that other printers and booksellers would endeavor 
to anticipate bim. It seenu probable that he was unable to obuin such a copy of 
HaaUtt as he woold pot his name to; but sone inferior and namelese-'pirinter, who 
was not so scrupulous, having surreptitiously secured a manuscript of the play, how> 
ever imperfect, which would answer the purpose, and gratiiy public cnriosiQr* the 
edition bearing date 1603 was published.' 

This edition of 1603 is ICprinled in this volume ; reference to the title-page will 
show that althoufjh it is there stated to have been printed ' at London ' ' for N. L. 
[i. e. Nicholas LiogJ and John Trundcli,' no printer's name is mentioned. Hence 
COU.TW*! iaferenee Aat the *nameless printer' was some vnscrapnloos ilval of 

James Rohcrtcs. But DvcE says (fnfm./m-.'icK fa //tt: .'.•-/, p. loo, 1866), ' we have no 
proof that Roberts was not the " nameless printer " of the Quarto of 1603 ; on the con- 
baiy, there B leason to sn^Mct (bathe was, sSace we find that he printed Uie next Quarto 
of 1604 for the same NidM)las Ling, who was one of the publishers of the Quarto 
of 1603.' The title-page of the Quarto published in 1604 states that it was printed 
by J.[ames3 R.[obertes] for N.[icholas] L.[ing] ; wherefore Dyce's inference is 
imbabiy correct tiiat James Roberts was also ' the printer of the Quarto of 1603^ 
or what we now call the First Quarto.' Collier, in his second edition, in support 
of bis conjecture that Robertes did not print Q,, calls attention to the fact that Q, 
<hss linifs device on Iht title^page^ and that it was pomihly from his types; the 
edition of 1604 was printed for, not by, him ;' be that as it may, it is a matter of 
very small moment, and one thing is certain : that the edition, by whomsoever 
printed, reflects but little credit 00 Ae printer ; it gives a VC17 inadequate idea of 
the tragedy as it was acted, if not at the very time, certainly within a few months 
afterwards, Po'^'^ibly, if Roberts was the printer, this consciousness withheld his 
name from the title-page of a publication whose chief object appears to have been to 
foraslall the maifcet until som^ing better could be fumUhed. 

It will be noticed, by referring to the Reprint p. 37, that on the title pa;^'e of 
the Quarto of 1603 it is stxitcd that it had been acted ' in the two Vniuersities of 
Csmbridge and Oxford.' 'No evidence,' says CiAftiNlxm, *Iias yet been dbcovb 
cred of the occasion on which the play was acted at the two universities ; but if Wtt 
woigjtA bacard a conjecture. It teens sot improbable that it might bave Iwea at some 
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entertainment in honor of the king's accession, and it nay have been kclected at 
being connected with the native countiy of his queen.' 

or tkli edition of 1603 only two copies have snirlved, and bofli are impels 
feet; one lacks the title pnge, and the other the last leaf. The Quarto of 1604 was 
the earliest cop/ known down to 1823, when a copj of the Quarto of 1603 was 
found by Sir Heoiy Btmbitry, i^ves the followbg aoooant of it tn his Ctm» 
spondenct of Sir Thomas Hanmer, London, 1838, p. 80:— '[The only copy of the 
First Quarto] known to be in existence, was found by me in a closet at Barton, 1823. 
This curiosity (for a great curiosity it is, independently of its being an unique copy) 
b noir to the possession of the Duke of Devonshire; ftprobablyvaa pidcediipby 
my grandfather, Sir William Bunbury, who was an ardent collector of old dramas. 
For tiie satisfactioo of bibliographers, I take this opportunity of recording the par« 
tiealais of dteUtde velvme, whidi oontafaied tUs HaaOa of 1693. It was a small 
quarto, barbarously cropped, and very ill-bound; its contents were a-s follows: — 
JitrekoHi «/ Veniee, 1600, complete; Merry Wives of Windsor, 1602, do. ; Much 
Ad9 aicut Nblhing, 1600, do.; Midsummer Nigh ft Dream, 1600, do.; Troiba 
and Crtssida (wanting the title-page) ; Romeo and yuliel, IS99> complete; Hamlet^ 
1603 (wanting the last page); Second Part of Hfnry the Fourth, 1 6co, complete } 
first Part of do., 1598, do.} Henry the Fifth, 1602, do.} Richard the Third, l603, 
do.} TiMilMft ASwMM, i634,widiMSeorrectim I exdiaiiged dM 

volume with Messrs Payne and Foss, for book* tO dtt vdne of jf^lSOb lad tfiqf told 
it for ^£230 to the Duke of Devonshire.' 

Sae also 7X# Atkemnm, 18 Oct. 1856, for a fltller aeeonat of Ait vdoaM. 
There was a reprint of this copy made by Payne and Foss in 1825, which is said 
to be exceedingly accurate. It was lithographed in facsimile in 1S58, under the 
supervision of Collier, at the expense of the Duke of Devonshire. It was again 
tepfinted la t86o wider the eapervisloa of & Tnomn, caq^ Ae Qoarto of 
160.} printed on opposite p:i;:cs, — a highly valuable edition. It takes its place also 
among the lithographic reprints by £. W. Ashbee, under the supervision of Halu« 
wiLt, and h is ftoiuAbedidoa Out the present reprint, in tMsvdame^bfl^ Ik 
is also reprinted with extreme accuracy in the Cambridge Edition. 

The Camkridgk Editor!? state (I think without sufficient authority) that this copy 
* belonged to Sir Thomas Honmer, though he does not appear to have mentioned it 
In Us notes to Shakespeare, or in his cenespondcnee, mid its erislenee was not 
known til! his library came into the pns-cssion of Sir E. H. [jiV] Bunbury in 1821.' 
Sir H. £. Bunbury, as we have seen, believed that its original owner was his grand* 
fafher, wlw was the nephew of Sir Thomas Haamer. 

In 1856 the second copy, lacking the title-page, was bought from a student of 
Trimly College, Dublin, by a Dublin book-dealer, for one shilling, and sold by him 
for f^jo; it was afterwards bought by Mr Halliweli for /^120, and is now in the 
Biitisii Meaenm. 



Ilie next year afto die Fhtt Qnaito was iaiaed Oe Seoood Qaaito was published, 
with the fiiUowiiv tide-pag* 1 

THE I Tragical! Hillorie of | HAMLET, I PHnce of Denmarke. \ By William 
Shakefpeare. | Newly imprinted and enlarged to almotl as much [ againe as it 
was, according to the true and perfect | Coppie. | AT LONDON, | Printed by 
I. iLforN. UattdaitttobelblidaftUilflMffe vader Saint DnailoM Omrdi 
in 1 Pleetftreet. 1604. 
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Lowndf"; mentiofT! an crlition of 1604 as 'printed by J. R. for N. Landurc,' bet 
this is probably a mistake, which is repeated, however, in Halliwell's Shakespeariana. 
It tun feond its way Into several ediHom,!— Kntgh^s, far {mtmce, as wdl as Else's 
and Francnis Victor Ilui^o's. Ei ZF. called attention to it in The Athmaum, II Feb. 
i860, and gave as his authori^ Halliwell's SAaJtesfieariama, Haluweu. replied 
in the same Journal, 25 Felk i860: *I fear I tutre Mien into a Unnder respect- 
ing the name of the publisher of the Hamlet of 1604. The initials are all that are 
given in the imprint, but the /isk in the printer's device over the letteiS N> Im would 
seem clearly to show that Ling, not Landure, was the publisher.' 

Tlie Btetcmcnt fliat l!Us edition b*ciilaiged(e ahnest as nadisgain as it was' is 
correct enough for a bookseller's announcement, — there are about five hundred and 
sixty-seven lines lacking to make it exactly as much again. The First Quarto ntun> 
lien two tbooaand one Imndred and foi^*tfiic« lines ( l]w Second Qnarto dwot diree 
thousand seven hundred and nineteen. 

This notable difference in quantity, coupled with a marked difTercncc in words, 
phrases, and even in the order of the Scenes, together with a change in the names of 
some of the c&anctns, lias given rise to an iutefesdni; discns8ion« wUdi prabalily 
will never he decided: it i"; whether, in the Quarto of 1603, we have the first drau[^ht 
of Shakespeare's tragedy, which the author afterwards remodelled and elaborated 
nntil it appeals as we now Imvn it sntsfanHaHy, in flic Qnarto «( 1604, or is die FInt 
Quarto merely a maimed and dirtoittd version ' of llie fenw and peifiMt ooppie ' ? 

COLUER was, I think, the first to maintain, from a careful comparison of the two, 
that the copy of i6oj was printed from manuscript taken down in short-hand from 
die plqma^'nMadw. SmanlnMseailiereditienin i8a6,«ndinUt1aierto 1856^ 
suggests that it may have been « printed from an imperfect manuscript of the prompt 
books, or the play-bouse copy, or stolen from the author's papers. It is next to iin> 
fieeriUe diat It can liave lieen taken down dmii^ die lepMsentadon. «... Tbo 
variations .... are too numerous and striking to admit of a doubt cf dw ph^ 
having been subiequently revised, amplified, and altered by the poet.' 

Caldkcott {Preface to HamUt, 1832, p. vi) : [This First Quarto exhibits] in that 
which was afterwards wrt»^ into a splendid dwBtta, the first co ncep ti on, and cmn- 
parativcly feeble expression of a great mind. 

The next and the chiefest advocate of this view is Knigbt, and his arguments are 
ben pven almost in Us estncis from Q, are emitted, and tefierenecs to tlie 
Bnas of the Reprint In this edition are substituted. His remarks are to be found in 
die Introdutlorj Notice t« HamUt in his edition of Shakespeare's Plays, p. 87; no 
difietcnce has been observed l>etween his first and last editions, twenty^fonr yean 
apart. 

In the reprint of the edition of 1603 [by Payne and Foss, 1825], it is stated to 
be the 'only known copy of this tragedy at originaify wriiten by Shakespeare, 
wliidi ke altei w ar ds altered and enlarged.* We bdiere that this descripdon b 
correct; that this remarkable copy gives us the play as originally written by Shake- 
speare. It may have been piratical, and we think it was so. It may, as Mr Collier 
says, have been ' published in baste from a short-band eopy taken from die movdin 
of the players.' But this process was not applied to the present Momlltf the 
ffamUtof 1603 is a sketch of the perfect /f-mtrf, and probably a corrupt copy of 
that sketch. We agree with Caidecott, and we think, further, that this first con- 
ception was an early conception; that it was remodelled^ enlarged to afaaoat 
ns mndi apdnn as it was/— nt ^ bcg^nabg of die seventeen^ centuy; and dnt 
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this o^ginal copy being tbea of compandvelj little valae wu piratically pob* 
UAed. «... The highest iflterest of 0ib editkn co mi itt, is we b^eve, in dw 
oppcrtiud^ wUdi it aflbnls of s'.u lying the growth, not only or the great poet's 

command over language, — not only of his dramatic ski!!, — but of the higher quali- 
ties of his intellect, — his profound philosophy, his wonderful penetration into what 
is BOBl UddeB aiul ohMnre fa nen'k dieractcit tod motives. Wc request dm 
reader's indulgence whilst wc attempt to point out some of the more important COB* 
uderatioas which have suggested theauelves to us, ia a careful study of thb 
original edition. 

And, iirst, let us state that all the action of the amended Hamlet is to be found in 
the first sketch. The play opens with the Scene in which the Ghost appears to 
Horatio and Marcellus. The order of the dialogue is the same; but, in the Quarto 
of 1604, it it a little ehborated. The gnnd passage beginning : * In the most high 
•ad palmy state of Rome,' is not found in this copy; and it is omitted in the Folio. 
The Second Scene introduces us, as at present, to the King, Queen, Hamlet, Polo- 
ahts, and Laertes, bat in this copy Boknius is called OoramUs. The dialogue hero 

is much cxtcndeilin the perfect copy. VTo Wilt g^ SB aiample. [CompatC UaSS 
173-179 of Q, with I, ii, 77-S6.] 

W« would ask if it is possible dmt iBdi b cu«fU worUng np of the first idea 
could have been any other work than that of the poet himself P Can the alterations 
be accounted for upon the principle that the first edition was an imperfect copy of 
the complete play, ' published in baste from a short-hand copy taken from the mouths 
of the pUye» ? Coold the playen have tr ansf ormed the line, * Bat I haTe that 

within which passeth show,' into ' Him hnve 1 lost, I must of force forego.' The 
haste of short-hand does not account for what is truly the refinement of the poetical 
all. Iks nma aica daboratioB is to be fotuid fai Handet*! toUleqoy ia the tame 
MMe. Ib Che teak copf we have not the passage so characteristic of Hamlet's 
mind: 'How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable seem to me all the uses of this 
world.' Neither have we the noble comparison of ' Hyperion to a satyr.* The fine 
SiaksperUa phrase, so deep la lis metaphysieal truth, 'a beast iiat vmuUi dbttmm 

of reason' is in the first copy, ' a beast drjoid pf reason' Shakspcre must have 
dropt verse from bis mouthy, as the fairy in the Arabian tales dropt pearls. It appears 
to have been bo eHiMt to Ufli to ktve cbtaged (be whole unngemeBt of a poetical 
acBtence, and to have inverted its different memben ; he did this as readily as if he 
were dealing with prose. In the first copy we have, ' as if increase Of appetite had 
grown by what it look'd on.' In the amended copy we have, ' by what it fed on.' 
Sack cbtaget are Bot the wolit of tboit>lMBd wrUm. 

The interview of Horatio, Bernardo, and Marcellus with Hamlet succeeds as in 
the perfect copy, and the change here is very slight. The scene between Laertes 
aad Opbdia la the same «MaB«r followt. Here «g|da thew It a giett eatendoa. 
The injunction of Laerlct ia Ae ficMcopgrlt coattiocJ i« thete ftw Uaet. (See 
Unes 331-339 of Q,.] 

Compare this with the sploidid passage which we now have. I>ook especially at 
tihe Ibnr lines beginaing, • For aalaie, creaeeat,' Ac (I, iii, 1 1-14]. la whicb we tee 
the deep philosophic «pirif of the mature Shakspere. Polonius and his few precepts 
next oicur ; and here again there is a slight diiSference. The lecture of the old 
eoailiertohisdaugliierittaaiewlntcirteaded. .... 

The character of Hamlet is fully conceived in the original play, whenever he it 
ia action, as in this icene £wher^ Hamlet enooantcn the Gho^]. It is the ceateai- 
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plative part of his nature which U elaborated in (he perfect copy. This great scene, 
M it tm first written, appeared to the poet to have been tcaicely capable of improvO' 
ment. 

The character of Folonius, under the name of Corambis, presents itself in the 
original copy with little variation. We hai^e extension, but not change. As we 
proceed we find that Shakspere, in the first copy, more cmpibatieaRf milMd the 
fupposcd madness of Hamlet than he thought fit to do in the amended copy. Thos 
Ophelia does not, as now, say, — ' Alu, mj lord, my lord, I have been so afifrighted,' 
tat she comes at once to proclahn Hamlet wuut. [See Ibet 664-673 of Q,.] 

Again, in the next scene, when the King communicates his wishes to RotencFMltz 
and Cuildenstcm, be does not speak of Hamlet as merely put ' from the understand- 
ing of himself;' but in this first copy he says, — ' Our dear coosin Hamlet Hath lost 
the very heart of all his sense.' In the description wbidl Maaini» ia fhe Mne 
Kene, gives of Hamlet's madness for Ophelia's love, the tJttlJltMIM wn nadeflUldl 
Stronger in the original copy. [See Q,, lines 788-792.] 

It la ctuiona that, in Barton's An^omy of Mitanditfyt we have Oe ataga ef 
melancholy, madness, and frenry indicated as described by Celsus; and Burton 
himself mentions frenzy as the worst stage of madness, * clamorous, continual.' In 
fhe 6nt copy, therefore, Hamlet, according to tte description of Polonius, is not 
emly the prey of mrtancboly and madncw, but hp * continuance ' of frenzy. In the 
■mended copy the symptoms, accordinj^ to the same description, are much milder,— 
ft sadness — a fast — a watch — a weakness — a lightness, — and a madness. The reason 
of tUtdiaogeaippeantottitidfonUf dear, sialispere did not, eidiar ia Ida lint 

sketch or his amended copy, intend his audience to believe that Hamlet was essen- 
tially mad; and be removed, therefore, the strong expressions which might encourage 
tfiathdieC 

Immediately after the scene of the original copy in which Polonius describes 
Hamlet's frenzy, Hamlet comes in and speaks the celebrated soliloquy. In the 
amended copy this passage, as well as the scene with Ophelia which follows it, is 
pbKed after Hamlet's Interview with the Rsgpan. The soUloqajr la die fint eepgr fi 
evidently given with great corruptions, and some of the lines appear transposed bf 
the printer; on the contrary, the scene with Ophelia is very slightly altered. The 
teene with Folenim, tiovr the Seeoad Scene of die Second Act, fellows dial with 
Ophelia in the first copy. In the interview with Cuildenstcm and Rosencrantz the 
dialogue is greatly elaborated in the amended copy; we have the mere germ of the 
fine passage, ' This goodly frame,' &c.— prose with almost more than the music of 
poetry. la the first copy, instead of this itoble piece of riMtoric, we have die some- 
what tame passaj^c : — ' Yes, faith, this great world you see contents me not ; no, nor 
the spangled heavens, nor earth, nor sea ; no, nor man, that is so glorious a creature, 
coalentt not aw } ao, aor woaiaa too, dioegh yoa laegh.' • • * • 

["P.ifiyc 90.] Our readers, we think, will be pleased to compare the following pas- 
sage of the first copy and the amended play, which offers us an example of the most 
surpassing skill ittdie dahoratiOB of a flat idea. [Compare Q,, Unci 1*29-1231, 
with III, ii, 49-69.] 

Schle^el ob-^er^-es that ' Shakspere has composed " the play" in Hamht altogether 
in sententious rhymes, full of antitheses.' bee the opening speech of the Player 
Xiag [IZI, il, us-iso]. Heielaaoledf dieaaddicsis,hatdieaitifidaldevadoB, 
that was to keep the language of the Interlude apart from that of the real drama. 
Shakspere has most slulfully managed the whole business of the Playa King and 
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Queen upon this principle; but, a?! we thinlc, when he wrote hi<: fir^t copy, hi* 
power as an artist was not so consummate. In that copy the fint lines of the Player 
KiB|; are siDgularly flowing and mndcal ; and dicir sicrifiee duMrt us how iacmni* 
ble was his judgement. [Sec Q , lines 1 274-1279.] 

The soliloquy of the King in the Third Act is greatly elaborated from the fint 
copy : and so is the tcene between Hamlet and his mother. In the Pby, as we now 
have it, Shakspcrc has left it doubtful whether the Queen was priv)- to the murder 
of her hu baiif! ; l ut in tl.is scene, in the first copy, she says, — • But, as I have a soul, 
1 swear by heaven, 1 never knew of this most horrid murder.' And Hamlet, upon 
lUi declaration, taysr^ And, nofber, bat aarist fan te««age» And ia Us deaA 
your infamy shall die.' The Queen, upon this, protests — 'I will conceal, consent, 
and do my best, Wliat stratagem soe'er tbou shalt devise.' In the amended oa^ the 
Qoeen merdy says,— < Be IhoB assnred if wof<& be made of bicadi. And breafh of 
life, I have no life to breathe What thou hast said to me.'. . . . 

The madness of Ophelia is beautifully elaborated in the amended copy, but all 
her snatches of songs arc the same in both editions. What she sings, however, in the 
Fiist Scene of the original copy is with great art tfaaapoaed to the Second Scene of 
the amended one. The pathos of—' And wiU ho not oooio ag^?* is doubled, as il 
now stands, by the presence of Laertes. 

We aie now anived at • scene fat die Qoaito of 1603 altogether diflbrent frun 

anything we f.nd in the amended copy. It is a short scene between TIor:i'.io and the 
Qoeen, in which Horatio relates Hamlet's return to Denmark, and describes the 
ticasan whidi the King bad plotted agabst Um, ai wdl a* the mode bgr whidi he 
Itad evaded it bj the sacri6ce of Rosencrantz and Guildenstem. Tlie Qul t , . itb 
reference to the • subtle trc.ison that the King hnd plotted,' sajrst 'Then I per- 
ceive there's Ucason in his looks,' &c. [Sec Q,, hncs 1756-1759.] 

This is decisive « to Shaksperd's orVnal intentions with icfaid lotlie Qoece, 
but the suppression of the scene in the amended copy is another instance of his ad- 
mirable judgement. She does not redeem her guilt by entering into plots against 
ber guilty husband ; and it b fer more diancteriadc of the faregular impdsea of 
Hsalelfs mind, and of his subjection to circumstances, that he should have no con- 
fidences with his mother, and form with her and Horatio no plans of revenge. The 
story of Rosencrantz and Guildenstem is told in six lines. [See Q,, 1773-177S.3 
The expaasioB of diis dmpte pamage into the exquisite nam^ of Hamlet to Ho- 
ratio of the same circumstances presents, to our minds, a most remarkable T**f!*l4f 
of the difference between the mature and the youthful intellect. 

The scene of the Grave-digger, in ibe original cop7,lus all tbe giestpolnls of die 
present .cc nc. The freniy of H.-iinkt .at the grave is also the s.ime. ^Vho but the 
poet himself could have worked up this Une~' Anon, as mild and gentle as a dove,' 
into— 'Anon, as patient as the fenude dor^ Vnwn dnt ber golden coaplets are dis* 
dosed, Mb silence will sit drooping/^ The scene with Onic is greatly expanded in 
the amended copy. The catastrophe appears to be the Same ; but the last leaf of the 
copy of 1603 is wanting \sic in Kittght's last edition]. . • . • 

Wie must ewpiwas ow decided opinion, giunodcd upon an attasdve compaiisoii of 
the onV-nnl sketch with the perfect play, that the original sketch was an early pro- 
duction of our poeL. The copy of 1603 is no doubt piratical; it is unquestionably 
very imperfectly printed. Sut if the passage aboot the 'inbibitioii* of the playen 
fixes the date of the perfect play as 1600, which we believe it does, the essential dif- 
ferences between the sketch and the perfect play^ — differences whidi do not depend 
Vol. 11.^ 
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upon the corrnption of a text, — can only be accounted for npon the belief that there 
WIS a vasMKoBAm inteml between die ptodudioas of the fiist and ceeond copy, 

in which the author's power and jndgflDeill had become mature, and \\\<^ peculiar 

babits of philosophical thought had been completely e&tablished. This is a matter 
wbidi does not wSatiX of proof iritbin ear limited ipeoe, bat the passages whicb 

we bnve already given fiom the original copy do something to prove it 

In proof that Romeo and Julitt is one of Shakspere's early plays, Mallnm points 
out the ' want of that thoughtful philosophy which, when once it had germinated in 
Shakspere's mind, never ceased to display itself.' The Hamlet at lio^ XI full of 
this 'thonghtfull philosophy.' But the ori^nna! sketch, is given in Q,, exhibits few 
traces of it in the form of didactic observations. Note the following passages which 
•le sM# Hmv fiimdf *For antnre crsBccnt,* Ac:, I, iii, it) * Tbis bcnvjr-beaded 
revel,' &c., I, iv, 17; 'There is nothing, cither good or bad, but thinking makes it 
w»f dtc^ U, it, Z44; ' I could be bounded io a nutshell,' &c., II, ii, 249; 'Bring 
Belot&elflst,'&c., Ill, iv, 142; <Iseenijhentb,'ftc,IV, iii,47; 'Natiue is fine 
in love,' &c., IV, v, 157; 'There's a dtvlidly/ te., V, ii, la Fnither, the jfbjt 
-which belong to the beginning of the seventeenth century, as Hallam points out, 
indicate a censuring of mankind. If, then, this quality be not found in the original 
riMldk of w« nqr fefer Ibet tketdi In an CttUer period. It is tcauuiabtn 

tbat in this sketch the misanthropy, if so it may be called, of Hamlet can scarceljf 
be traced; his feelings have altogether reference to his penonal g;riefs and doobti. 
Hm Ibst iSSMiAir was, we Ibinl^ written when dds 'bitter remembnoiee/ wlutever 
It was, had no place in his lieart. Note the following passages, which indicate these 
morbid feelings, which are wanting in Q,: ' How weary, flat, stale, and unprofitable,* 
&C., I, ii, ' Denmark's a prison,' &c, II, ii, 239; ' I have of late .... l(at all 
nqr miidi,* Ac, II, ii, s88L Tlie sdiioqnf,«To b^or ool to be,* ftc, wbene die 
OOtponrini^ of a wounded spirit arc generalized in the Q^, III, }, 56; 'Absent thee 
from felicity awhile,' &c., V, ii, 3J4, J35. These examples are sufficient, we think. 
In dunr Ou^ we bam interaal evidsaoe tbat fiie or||^oat abeldi and Hm aacnented 
and perfect eopy of Mmbt were written vadcr diSerent inflnesces and bobits of 
thought. 

(The aignmeot agunst the early composition of Hamlet, derived from the nega- 
tive tesHnMOgrof Francis Meres, who in 159S mentioned twelve plays of Shake- 
spcore's, among which Hamlet is not named. Knight ( Chronology of Shakespeare's 
Flays) opposes by contending that Meres's list is not to be supposed to be complete. 
•Ibe eaprenien wUch Meres nses, <*fer eonedf wHmm}* implies fbat be selects 
particular examples of excellence.'] 

Thus t»x Knight. No one, I think, can deny that his remarks are shrewd and 

A writer ia THE EDiNBinua Rimir (April, 184$, vol. baad, pi. 37!) aadatiinft 

the same views, as follows : 

The reason of the thing has long made it be admitted as probable that Shake* 
speirc^ activity as a» erii^nal dnunatist mast bave eennneaood mod sooner dmn 

the dates commonly assifTicd to the oldest of his works in the received copies 

In these circumstances we find that a play named Hamlet, and described by marks 
lending to estaMish (though not decisively establlsbing) its identity with a play of 
Shakespeare's is mentioned as existing in 1587, or the poet's twenty-fifth year [a£r]t 
and that similar notices occur in 1594 and 1596. We are thus entitled to assume it 
as probable tbat Hambt did csist, in one shape or another, from the oldest of those 
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dates. If any of ns still bave difficulty in believing that fMs dnma, as we posseai 
it in its complete form, — the most deeply contemplative of all iti author's worits^ 
could bave come into being as an effusMoa of his earliest manhood, there is now «t 
hand the hypothecs, tca toed plausible by what we know in regard to other work* 
of his, — that, as first compn<;cd, Hamlet may have been not inconsiderably unlike 
what it is in the shape Lest known to us. So far we are entitled to proceed without 
tdMwinf dwl SD]r oditioB cxbis whldi (hiows more Ugfat on div ((iicitlun* 

When we open the Quarto of 1603, the conjectures previouily formed become 
certainties. Though we had otherwise no reason to suspea that Hamlet had cxiMtd 
la « diffsitnt dwpe lierore its iKibUGi&n h l6e4t wv dionld It once perceive Ant ll 
bad done so ; and that the edition of 16Q3, notwithstanding the imperfections and 
blunders which make it perhaps the very worst of all thr badly printed plays of the 
time, docs yet present no unsatisfactory representation of the state and peculiarities 
of ttewoifcfaiitseMlierfoiiii. Aftetwatds, laldBf ngidB into aooooBt tbe «itmol 
circumstances, we find them to square, as exactly as could be expected, witb the 
internal evidence afforded by a comparison of the editions. In short, wc have no 
dilBcaltjr in bdierii^ tbat Q, gives as, d Aengh widi pravoking imperfiNtfoM tod 
corruptions, a form of the work older by a good many years than that in which wc 
bave been accustomed to study it,— a form exhibiting sndk dissimilarities iirom the later 
one, as indicate not obsenrely the progress of die fioet^ mlod, fion die onripe ferror 
of early manhood to the calmer and more philosophic inspiration of perfect maturity, 

[Page 380.] In other words, the older Play evolves but partially cither of the cle. 
meats of the Prince's contemplative character, — the philosophic and the poetic, — those 
deep tad fine lonehet of a^auMMfy and di ee i faM fot aolde pMosopliyt diose du* 
zlinfj flashes of imaginative light which malce all that is around them blaic up with 
reflected splendor. But it wants more of the philosophy than of the poetlj. Al< 
diongh die story, as Knight has appositely observed, docS TCalty, wbca Wt feicet 
upon its accumulation of revolting and bloody incidents, present &n aspect wbidi 
throws it back into (he school of Titus AnJrofticus ; although it is one which, per- 
haps, Shakespeare would not in later years have selected, in its full mass of horror 
at lent, ai a fit cabject for gendna Ingady; yet, even in die eariiest ffsm In wbldk 
we possess the drama, we perceive the theme to have been idealized by the high 
working of a great poetic mind. Thus, in the First Act, which pots in representee 
tion the most ima^nadve feetani of die idea, diere is not in Aa moil preadhent 
parts a material difference between the two editions. The mlgiity ODBoeption had 
arisen in the young poet's imagination with full and ripe distinctness; and that rich 
strength of words and of illustrative images, that bright array of lighu and shadea 
caaght from external natnre and reflected bade opon the poetic lieu^ tibat cirif eua 
and felicity which he had proved in his youthful lyrics and descriptive verses, here 
enabled him to bestow on the induction of his drama.a development to which subse> 
qneat cbanges in bis own ndnd qnaltfied bim to add bat lUde. Tte Ghost teeaes 
receive only seme additional polishing and a few additional strokes of imagery. It 
is in the minor scenes, — the scene at court, and the interview of 0>rafflbis (the Po> 
loatas of the old play) with his two diildren,— that the material changes occur. In 
tbcm dkere is a remodelling of almost everything. Even in the First Act, however^ 
there are not a few instances which would exemplify well the gradual progress by 



which the character of Hamlet reached its full complement of representation. His 
fiiitsaliIoq^,aidMM^(Iariii|^iniipfinted in (be elder ^nVtb ■tivtanillMti»» 
tfanatany. 
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In subsequeat puts of the play, Shakespeare's views are perceived to have 
changed in many most important respects during the interval between the two copies. 
Much of this is seen in the elaboration of particular passages, of which specimens 
•re given by Kal^iL Much of it wiO be mcd, ■bo, on an iiitdIi|{Mit and ptiieat 
analysis, in those transpositions which some critics would charge altogether to the 
account of the copyists. One of these may be noticed as illustrative of those broader 
conwpdont of his aiV- «f (hat iaotaae «r gtndeu c a and calmnai, and of ttat 
addiction to gradual preparation for startling and violent scenes of passion,— which 
were taught to the poet by increased experience in thoiighl end in dranatk com- 
position. 

A whole scene is transpoaed; die famous interview wifb C^eUa, where he waBSif 

reproaches and reviles her, — a scene whose harshness may not always be perceived 
in the closet, but from which, in acting, no skill has been able, unless by agrao vio- 
lation of the text and neaofaig of the author, to remeve an toBpr en ion aprroaching 

to actual pain. 

Let us recollect the place which this scene, so unhaimonious in its palpable 
cflect, holds in the drama. Let us recollect, also, how we are prepared for it* 
approach. 

In the play, as we have it in the newer edition, Hamlet's assumed madness is an« 
nounced by degrees. First comes Ophelia to describe that pitiful act in which be 
bed fccned to hid her an eveilasting &KwdL Then die King taUis of Ranle^e 
'transformation,' and sets the court-sponges to suck out the heart of his secret; and 
Pblonins reasons wisely, like many other wise men, from false premises. After thiSt 
Hamlet himself eaten, reading; and next ensues that most characteriitie ^ogne 
widi Folonins,and afterwards with Rosencrantx and Guildenstcm, in which there 
•llemate deep scorn, wild and aimless taun'ing, majestic im.i-;ination, and philo- 
sophic thought, — and that unspeakably profound pathos, that hopeless sinking of 
die heart, which, recurring with tncreasfaig fiequency as the drama proceeds, makes 
us feci more and more keenly that, after all, the Prince's madness was not wholly 
put on, — that the struggle of his intellect with bis will bad truly shaken the fotmda* 
tions npon whitA reason boilds her seat. Afterwards eome Ae Players ; and when 
they have departed, the Prince bursts out into that terrific outbreak of passion, of 
•clf-reproach, of self-contempt, of grief, of hatred, and, finally, of determined re- 
venge, which concentrates his whole history, and an abstract of his whole character, 
within the compass of less dian a hundred lines. Thus, in the altered play, doses 
Act Second; and it is only at die openhtg of the Third that we find die eeene <iri& 
Ophelia. 

Bet all dds was originally managed by the poet in a diHierent manner. The seeno 

with Ophelia was inserted long before in all its harshness; nay, with an abruptness 
bringing it somewhat closer to the scene in the original Novel, — that coarse and 
mean model from which, for this as for much else, so very many things were b(»'« 
rowed. In the sketch the scene comes immediatdy efker the wise reasonings of 
rdonius; and, introduced by the soliloquy, ' To be, or not to be,' it is Hanilcl's first 
appearance since his interview with his father's spirit. The rough outline of the 
finedialogae with Modes and tte two qMi^ inmiedialdyfbllowt It. TUswse 
what Shake— cire p!nnned whcn lie fiist wnle the play} we know what he iSA 
when be come to revise it 



The change may be regarded in sevenl Uglna. Utttybe Aosq^ of bringing 
oat the strong scene with Ophelia, after more gradaal and coaaplcte preperatioD^— ee 
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AtM at ones softening the seeming sternness of the scene itself, and developing 
Hamlet's character, both as it was and as it seemed, with a more efTectivc climax. 
Or it may be thought of in a higher view, as an expedient bearing upon the Jaanno- 
Bkmi uTaageineiit of the Pbqr m a whole*— as owUiag die Imaglitatton to eontoB- 

f,!ate the (Iratnatlc pnn iraina n'.ore c.i'.'.ly, anfl the ?ympA'.hy tn flo'-vmorc quickly and 
smoothly with the current of the emotion. It may be thought of as infusing greater 
fawaddi and simplicity, and a itronger degree «f contmt, into the maiiei iixlo whkk 
tha dnma natuiaUy ialla. According to the old arrangement, there was in aOMM 
measure a frittering away of strength, — a diviriinc^ of cfToris which would have been 
better made in uniiion. The energetic passion of the scene with Ophelia breaks out 
aaddenfy and pasMt away wttboot afliNt The renaindarof the ActteiAftkejrfiir 
less passionate. And, again, when we come to the Third Act the vehemence of the 
jday-scene breaks oat with equal anexpectedness. Take the altered shape of the 
dtaigna. How diflerendj does everything now proeeedt The Seooad Ad it new aa 
uninterrupted series of scenes, marked by repose; a broad mass of lif^ht on the pic- 
ture^ with heavy shadows on this side and on that. The mind of the Prince, the 
nbkda «f an who stand about Mm, are for a time qnieacenl, Imwding. expectant. 
AiidthcD,ln the Third Act, of which the tran^] osed scene is the opening, comes th« 
convulsion, shock after shocV ; — the wild insaks l-.caped upon Ophelia, — the sup- 
pressed suspicion which begins the play-sccne, — the mad jubilee of revenge and 
larta whidi idgaa to to doa e< tta tahdyfeawiaafld pwqrer af the murderer, with 
Hamlet's ficn'^ish paroxysm of cool m-iHce as he w.-itchcs him on his knees (one of 
the most significant touches in the whole piece), — and, last of all, the fiery haste 
aadtanftle i a apw ri waeai cf Ae aceae fa the Qtteeii^i&aidNr,«Udieoalidiiate 
davgPiler of Polonius, the fearfully earnest reproof administered to the gadl^mthflTf 
tte apparitiaa of the muidered &Qier, awftil and poftentoo. 

The most eminent followers of Kiiifl^»alttoa|gh dl^ring from Um foaaewhatn 

minor details, arc Delius, El2B, STAtWTON, and Dyce, and their views will be set 
forth briefly before the arguments of the other side are given. It is well to remem* 
ber the point wider discnsnont whether, making a fall allowaoee for a eerfain per> 
centagc of typographical errors, the difTerences between Q, and aVe due to a re> 
modelling of the play by Shakespeare, or merely to the very imperfect transcript 
ftoB winch Q, was printed. KmoHT be eoi^dared as tfw chlefest advocate of 
the former tbeioiy, Collier the earliest of the latter. 

Delius agrees with Knipht in so far as that the variation between Q, and Q, is appai. 
ently too great to be wholly explained on Collier's hypothesis. After eliminating alt 
the aonrcea of oomtpdoo which Collier envmeratea, there still remain diflereacca 
between the two texts which can be attributed to the poet and to the poet alone, e.g. 
the change of names } the transposition of scenes; rhymed verses which no pirati^ 
printer woald or eonld make} and, fioaBj, die aceoe be t ween the Queen and Hcvatio 
must have been Shakespeare's woric Knight does not seem to have given due 
weight to the corruption which Q, received at the unskilful hands of the printers. 
As now stands, Shakespeare never wrote it, with all its omissions, abbrevia* 
tioos, and sophistications. If the old tragedy of which we have tiaces were not a 
youthful production of Shii'^espeare's, it is very possible that he drew largely from it 
for his own tragedy. Kobertes was probably hindered from publishing the edition 
for wlddi ht look oat a Uoemo hgrthe onwUlingncn cf the actois topcmit the pub- 
Ik lo tea die Fby fa other way than on the itago. Bat aa the faterest of thtt 
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public in the Play continned, N. L. and John TrundcII slatted the frandvtalt «peco< 
lation of oflEering for sale their venion of the Play as though it were the same as thai 
which wii holding the stage in 1603. [The omission to account for the way in which 
N. loMul John Trundell obtained possession of a version while James Robettfli emild 
not, is not to be laid to the desire for condcTi';a?ion on the part of the present Ed.J This 
imposture, and such impostures were not uncommon in those dayx, coupled with the 
Hu leU this spurious Tersion dwaM prove injorioat to th« Acted Pfay, fncfted the 

actors of Shakespeare's com p:\ny to put their genuine version in press. The title- 
p^ge of Q, proves that its publication was due to the fraudulent edition of the pre> 
ce^ng year. He wonb t * tmlargtd U thHgii tt mmeh againe at U wat,* poesiUy do 
not refer to any remodelling of the Play by Sbtkc^war^ twt to Q,, upon which the 
ol^ect was to throw discredit in all respects, as an unauthorized and defective edition. 
But, according to the usage in theatrical matters of those times, such antagonistic 
competition among pabUsben applied only to a mttr dram*; wherefore the venioa 

cf Harnlit, as 5ct forth in the Qq, may be safely attributed to the bef^inning of tllC 
seventeenth century, or about the middle of Shakespeare's productive career. 

Elzi, {Einleittaig. fftmtit. Leipzig, 1857, p. xix), after quoting the icftresoet 
by Nash, Henslowe, Lodge, &c., to the old tragedy, says : All these tUodoai bne 
been referred to a //am/// preceding Shakc«.pe.ire'<i, because it is universally assumed 
that Shakespeare arrived in London in 15^, and did not uke the Hamlet in hand, 
M it ttcB odited, mrtil 159^-1599. Aadtieicnoaw^d^ dstebiclecledblM* 
cause Francis Mere*, in his PaHnHh Tamt'a of that year, did not enumerate HamlH 
among Shakespeare's other Plays. Now, from the connection in which this passage 
«eeai^ il Mlowi by no nanner of mcoas Oial Mem fBteaded to give t eomplelft 
Km of ell Shakespeare's works that had appeared up to that time, bat merely 
voBchers sufficient to prove his assertion that Shakespeare was the Plautus and 
Smeea among Englishmen ; Meres mentioned as many comedies as tragedies, jiat 
riz of each kind, probably thoM that he bdd in highcM esteem, and which would bo 
the most likely to carry the name of the poet down to posterity. For not only Ham- 
kit which assuredly did not exist at that time in the complete shape which has inspired 
the wonder of sncceedfa^ agei, bat Ptritks also and Htmy VI, are lacidng in this 
list of Meres's Plays, and they were ur. !ou' tedly written and had been acted before 
1598. The assumption of the existence of an ante-Shakespearian Hamlet is a mere 
audce^ihift to which lecottne hai been had throng iDibilltj to reoondle flie forego* 
ing facts and allusions with ShakMpaire's Hamlet as it was subsequently put forth. 

[Page xxii.] Tlicre are two arguments which have hitherto escaped notice, by 
means of which we can approximate to the date of the earliest sketch of IlamUt. 

S h a kiHiptar B t ridicule of Ekqdittini, mt'OBfy is fho dMiaeter of Oarie, but 
obo of the Grave- digger, who is a Euphui-t in his way. In the scene with the 
btter Hamlet alludes to the ' three years ' since the ' age has grown so picked.' 
Now Uly^ Eupkua appeared, acocnding to Malone aad Collier, in 1579, actord« 
ing to Watts, in 1580, and according to Drake, in 1581 ; allowing some time f6r it 
to permeate all classes of society, we have the year 1585 as about the time to which 
Hamlet may allude. Secondly: in 1585, Shakespeare's son Hamnet was liom, 
one of twins. This nnnsual increase to his family most latve added greatly to tho 
distress of Shakespeare's already straitened circumstances; and the youthful father 
and poet was driven to London to seek his fortunes. It is perhaps not too much to 
lay that it was this little ten that forced Un to London. It it not readily cooceivao 
U« tfiat It the veiy bei^nalng of hit cttcer he ihoald have <ftoaeB ntabject fcr Ut 
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pen which bore the 'i.imc name as his beloved boy, and Ihnt lie ■should have rccorred 
to it afterwards with undisguised preference ? Hamoct died in 1596; and this blow, 
wMdi moft have fiJlen most beavilj oo die father, may possibly hare led him to 

take up once more this spiritual child of the same name. Who can estimate the 
effect which pnef for hi-; only son may not have had in producing that deep- 
seated melancholy and distaste for the vanity of the world which have found in this 

[Page xxiv.] Further speculations are idle, as to how often or in what year^i 
Shakespeare remodelled Hamltt; it sui&ccs to know that in Q, we have the next to 
Hie liit TenioB, aad la tlie last veirioa. It mut not be ondentood that tbe i<b> 
vision was made between these dates; on the contrary, the allusion to the ' inhibitiOB* 
[see Notes, II, ii, 320] proves that it must have been between 1600 and 1603. 

TnaUNS {Pre/attta the Dtvtmkirt Hamletj, p. ix) : From allusions in IttenAM 
at the close of the sixteenth ceatnry it u a reasonable assumption that this drama, 
bearing date 1603, may have been a rcco{^iied work cf Shakespeare, publicly per- 
formed several years before that date and surreptitiously printed in that year. This 
traoM alknr the fiudier iafSmaoe ttil die leljeet was a bvoilte one vidi Shake* 
spcarc, and that about the bejHnning of the seventeenth century he revised his early 
drama, and ' enlaiged it to almost as much againe as it was.' .... My conviction is 
dmt in Q, we have a * rough-bewv* draft of a aoible drama (wiitten probably 1587- 
1589), 'diverse timet acted by His Highnesse servants' till 1603, when it was 'cb 
tered ' for publication, and soon afterwards ' enlaiged,' and ' shaped,* ai it appaan 
in by the divine bard's maturer mind. 

SfMnROW: What icallf coaoena aa b to kaanr whether, nuddiic large aOomM 
for omis'ii'ins and corruptions due to the negligence of those through wbose han<b 
the mani»cript passed, the edition of 1603 exhibits the play as Shakespoue first 
vrate it and a* it waa *dIvHie dmat acted.* We bcffiere ft doea. The klenul 
evidence is to our judgement conviadng that in this wretchedly printed copy we 
have the poet's first conception (written probably at an early stage of his dramatic 
career) of that magnificent tragedy which, remodelled and augmented, was published 
la 1604. 

DtCS (ed, 2, 1866) : It seems certain that in Q, (as is the case with respect to 
the earliest Qnaztos of Tkt Merry Wixtes of Windtor and Rowuo and Julicl) we 
have Shakcapeai^a fiiit ooaeepdoa of the Hay, fboi^ with a test a iaai ^ ead 
corrupted throughout, and perhaps formed on the notes of some short-hand writer, 
who had imperfectly taken it down during representation. Not to dwell on other 
particuUrs, the aamei borne by Polonius and Reynaldo in Q, are alone nflkient to 
•how that the said Quarto exhibits a form of die tragedy vefJT dUereat htm dMt 
which it afterwards assumed in and F,. 

The following remarks of Htno'ER's belong to this side of the question, but are 
aot Insetted in chronological order because theyrdo act attempt to dlacnm the point 
thai is immediately at issue. 

HuNTEE (New nimt,, &c., ii, aG4):'Thc exact mode of the preparation of thia 
tragedy will probably never be fully aseertafaied. Shalte^ieaia seems to have woilMd 
npon it in a manner different from what was his usual pcacdce. We collect from 
the newly-discovered copy, not only that large additions were made to the play aAer 
it had been presented at the theatres, l3nt that very material changes were made in- 
tibe AMiflMtion of the scenes and the order events. This seems to iiiair Oat 
ttNitwtt ao period when the poet Mt'dowa to his wflrklwnqf aMtdedpvqfcclia 
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his mind, and meanirg to work out the design contlnuoiisTy from the open'nr^ to the 
catastrophe; and this may be, after all, the true reason of the difficulty, which has 
•hnqri beoi of ddemiaiaflr wliat die duoraeler ically is in wlit^ Die poet 
meant to invest the hero of the piece. It mny account, also, for ilic introduction of 
scenes which appear to have been vpitten for the sake of themselves alone;. beau* 
liftil ilk tltenuclva* Inrt nddier necemiy for die naiBteiiaBce of % geaeral hannony 
in the whole, BOr for carrying on tbe business of the story. To this want of con- 
tinuity in the composition of the piece, and of having the mind steadily intent on 
one design, plan, and object, is also to be attributed the great falling off in the later 
poriions, and the lame and impotent aianacr in wUdi wlnt wq^ to lie die giaad 
catastrophe is at last brought about. 
It should perhaps be noticed that Gekvqivs follows Knight. 
• 

Tins iar the advocates of the theory that in Q, we have a reproduction, imperfecy 
•ad garbled it is true, of the old Hamlet, alluded to by Nash and otben, and written 
by Shakespeare in his youth, and revised by him in his maturer yean. 

On die other hend it it contended that Q, and Q, represent the same version, the 
difference between the two editions indicating not the growth of Shakespeare's 
niad, but the oarelessness or incompetence of short-hand writers, traoscribexs, and 
p rin t C Hu 

CoLLlFJi, as has been before stated, believes that Q, was put forth by some nnmc- 
less and unscmpuloas printer from an imperfect manuscript of n play surreptitiously 
obtained, and that but feir ciqsies wete sold, as its vorthleasaeM «ai non discovered. 
As ■ecnratc reprints of this Quarto are accesrfUk^ Collier says : < it will be unneces> 
sary to go in detail into prooft to cttaMhii,M «e conld do without mndi difficdiy* 
the following points: 

*l. That gieatpeit of die pbgr»M ft dMie stands, was lilten down in Aeit4unid* 

• 2. That where mechmical skill failed the short-hand writer, he either filled OpdM 
blanks badly from memory, or employed an inferior writer to assist blm. 

* 3. That altboqgh some of die scenes were eatdeady Iranspesed, and odieie en- 
llreljr omitted, in the edition of 1603, die dnmn, as it was acted while the short-hand 
writer was employed in taking it down, was, in all its main features, the same as the 
more perfect copy of the tragedy printed with the date of 1604. It u true that ih 
tte edition of 1603, Polonios is ttUed Corambis, and his servant Montano, and we 
may not be able to defermir.e why these changes were made in the immediately sub- 
sequent impression; but we may, perhaps, conjecture that they were names in the 
elder play on the same stosy, or names which Shakespeare at first introduced and 
subsequently thought fit to reject. Wc know that Ben Jonson chr.nr;cd the whole 
dramaiis ^umm of his Every Man in his Httmour. [Dycb, after quoting this 
lart sentence, ad&t 'Perhaps they were names which Sbakeapeaie had originally 
retained from the earlier drama, and whidi« On reviling end altering bis tragedy^ he 
changed to Polonius and Rcynaldo.'] 

< But although we entirely reject Q, as an authentic J/amlet, it is of high value in 
enabling vs to setde the text of Tarioas impeitent passages. It proves, besides, that 
certain portions of the piny as it appears in F,, which do rot form part of Q,, were 
originally acted, and were not, as has been hitherto imagined, subsequent iiitro* 
dnctions** 

W. W. I^iOTD {Criiical Essay on Hamlet, contributed to SiNCER'S Second Edi- 
tfOB. pi 345)1 1 eenfeu that the Htmkt of marred and mangled as it is. docs 
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aot give me (he impression of one of Shakc^penrc's early works, and if some early 
•Uosions to a play of Hamltt are bis, I should infer it mast have been in yet another 
piior pliMO* 

Ti'CHO MOMUSEN {^Athtturum, 7 Feb. 1857) : The discovery of the Ix'^t leaf of 
the earliest Hamltt having some months ago excited great interest on both sides of 
An water, and again directed the public attention to Aat CBriow edition»yoa would, 
perhaps, allow me, though a foreigner, a column of your paper, in order to state the 
results of a careful examination of both this and of another First Quarto, — that of 
Romeo and jfuiUt, 1597, — which seem to be no first sketches, as some have 
imagiaed, bat mere miarepreaentatioiu of the genniae text This opinion it bonie 

out by the followint; rcisons : 

1. There are in both editions very striking inconsistencies of the action, owing 
not 011I7 to OBiMoBi or teaai po dtl oM, but alio to oertaiD altenrtioos of the text, 
which cannot but have originated in foreign intopolation. 

2. It 5eems improbable that a juvenile writer should have at first conceived and 
written his dramas in a shorter form. We might rather have expected the contrary, 
of whidi we have tone inatancea in Sdiiller'i Dm CtrlcM and Goethe's GmIb «m 
BerlichingeH. 

3. The deviations are less nameroas and lesa ccmsideiable in the beginning of 
cither play; diia mtef b« aeeeoatcd far by the probahUity that tf» reviser^ patieaeo 

forsook him towards the end of his irksome tjik, 

4. Very often the blunders of the mutilated Hamltt seem caused by abbreviations, 
eked out in the wrong way by an unskilful and ignorant reviser. Even the new 
names, which we find in the Hamlet of l6(^^"-GannUa for Polonius, and Montano 
for Rcynaldo, — might be traced to the same source, if we think them piwd OOt 
£rora Cor. and Mon.t which might mean Courtier and Man of Polonim, 

$. I apprd»end dMt t diaceni two bands cnpleyed, one after die other, upon thti 
Hamltt, — the one being probably that of an actor, who put down from memory a 
sketch of the original play as it was acted, and who wrote very illegibly ; the other 
that of a bad poet, most probably *n bookieDei'i hack,' who, without any personal 
btereoone with the writer of the notes, availed himself of them to make up his 
early copy of Hamlet. Numerous mistakes of the car fall to the share of the former 
contributor, whereas much more numerous misconceptions of the eye and wrong 
ootfiodngsatetobeatlilbatcdtotho latter. The eonpoahor nuy have added to 

these blunderings. 

6. The earliest edition of Romep and jfuUtt^ though decidedly better, parucipates 
•n n Itaaited seal« fai tiM SSM errois. 

7. Both copies concur hi a great many vulgarisms; bodi often torn poetiy Into 

prose, and abound with every kind of shallow repetition, — now of set phrases, oaths, 
expletives, then (which is strongly indicative of interpolation) of certain lines and 
paiiagti of peenllar cnei;gy, sodi as w«nld imprsM themselves more litenUy npon 

the memor>- cf the hearer. By these iterMlonS tho rCViser Cndfl«««C«d to COnpcn* 
sate for what was lost of the original. 

■ S. Sane of the chaficten hi tUs MmmUi dfflbr more fmn the avthentte editions 

fhaa others. This might be as easily expifadaed upon the supposition of their being 
more imperfectly set forth in the notes, on account of certain peculiarities of the 
actors who personated them, or from the water's being less acquainted with some 
scenes as epon the supposition that Shakeq>eue afterwards retoodted or remodcUed 
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9. Out of these positions it would appear that there must fcc about the said copiei 
a general tameness «nd prosaic languor, which leads us far away from everything 
ibRt it peculiar to the weU^cnown Ofrer-bold nefiit of Sli«kcspeue*t jurenile pro- 
ductions. 

10. This is chiefly observable in those scenes and passages which are entirely 
difl^Kiit fiom wliat we tead in their Mead In later coplet. In those of the mutilated 
Hamtit (here is an absolute want of that metaphorical language which was one of 
the fairy gifts of the poet from his cradle; while those of the spurious J\omeo and 
JtUUt read somewhat better, but are nertidielest far too bad for Shakespeare,-* 
peihapa even some nice verses not exdadedt whidi gtara in the middle of other 
peculiarities of the interpolated copy as the pannui purfureus of Horace. Some 
of the additions in both copies are of a flat, sententious kind, not unfrequently out 
of Icceptng with the l ei t i a on e are dnll, coarae, vncft valgar^>-odien are temponiy 
allusions to theatrical afTairs, which may very possibly have been of the players* 
making, even of the original ones belonging to Shakespeare's company. 

11. Innumerable hlvndeis with regard to scansion and metre are found only in 
these earliest editions, and in indissoluble connection with tautologous insertions, 
omissions, Ac. Also, aiiigle allemalc ifajme now and then balks the ear of tht 
reader. 

IS. Th« a b o fc l e nB ona J cpi nd dcnc e of lilnndets li antfnfylo be met with in 
those lines and pasMget wUdiacnre to eonnecl pieces of Ac genuine text (the 

ligatures). 

13. The most curions mlsnndetstandings of every Idnd are found on almost e«eiy 
page. 

14. Such I take to be the genuine characteristics of all interpolations whatever; 
and it is by these means and no other that we endeavor to eliminate the spurious 
putt of die Henette epies and of onr own Mibelimgen txf, 

15. But while we have every reason to set these editions down as thoroughly 
sophisticated, and no reason but mere speculation to deem even fart of their peca> 
liarities genuine, we mvst not foiget Aat thejr are neverOielcB of oonsideraiUe pne< 
tical value. Whenever the reading of such a copy, in some obscure passage, cmn* 
cides with that of the better text, we can hardly think it corrupt ; on the other hand, 
a various reading of the mutilated copy, though in itself without any authority, may 
lead OS to discover typographical eiron in the better edition. It is of some use, 
also, to hnve involved and diflRcult passages often rendered there with difTerenl 
words ; it then aids us in the way of interpretation. But the greatest advantage, 
perhaps, is on the score of sceide effnt; it is common fo all the adtdterated editions 
of Shakespeare that they explain much more of the stage business than the gennine 
ones; another proof that the ibnodatiott of soch copies was that of actual paiw 
formance. 

t6b Nevettbdesa, we oitgbt to bcailaie mncb befbre we adopt any of the pecnliar 

readings of such editions into our text. [The language has been here and there 
very slightly modified where the meaning was obscure. £D.j 

Gkamt Wmn {iktreAuHm H Namitt, p. 10) : The great dMTerence In length 
between the texts of the first and the second edition has been generally regarded of 
late years as presumptive evidence that the play was revised and largely added to 
before the printing of the latter. And this opinion has been thought to derive very 
material snppoit from the noteworthy annonnoement upon the title-page of the 
aeeond cditfon j of which opinion that annonneement, however (owing to what I 
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the pLiy is said to be • Newly imprinted and enlarged to almost as m'.ich ar;-nnc n.' it 
was, according to the true and perfect coppie/ which has been accepted on all hands 
B neaning that the play has been *CBlarged' by die Kodior. But upon the vcfjr 
free of it, and especially under the cireamstances, has it not clearly a very difleient 
purport? The previous edition is so corrupt, disconnected, and heter'>^'eneou?, 
that the least observant reader, even of that day vvhen plays were printed so care- 
tally, niiit have seeo tfuit w a whole il was but a mained and nratilated TenUm 
of the true text, and in <;omc part? a mere trave-ite ri it. 1} seems to be very plainly 
indicated that the enlargement announced on the title-page of was the cooae- 
qnenee of the procmeaient of a conplete and authentic text, and was merely the 
work of the printer or publisher, and not of the author. 

• A clc^c examination of the text of Q, has convinced me that it is merely an im- 
perfect, garbled, and interpolated version of the completed play, and that its com- 
paialive brevi^beaBsed fay sheer nntiktion, eonseqnent open the haste and secreqr 

with which the copy for it was obtained and put in type In ITT, i, the phrase, 

* to a nunnery go,' is baldly repeated eight times within a few lines; showing that 
die lepofter jotted down a nemonuidun of Hamlet's objtnpttion, hot forgot to my 
it as Shakespeare did, — a kind of evidence of the share that he had in the text of 
1603, which he has left us on more than one occasion. The phrases *for to,' 'when 
as,' and * where as,' Shakespeare's avoidance of which has been noted in the Essay 
m At Authorship of King Henry the Sixths occnr in the earliest version several 
times; but in the Quarto of 1604 the two latter arc not found at all, the former but 
once, and in the Folio it disappears entirely. [See III, i, 167.3 • • • • It has been 
ols eifed dwt many of the paawget famd fai the later, famt not in the eariiefi tst* 
sion are distinguished by that blending of psychological insight with imagination 
and fancy, which is the highest manifestation of Shakespeare's genius, but we. must 
nmember Aat was hastily printed to meet an urgent popular demand, and dmt 
die philosopliieal part of the play would be nt once the most difFicult to obtain hy 
surreptitious means, and the least valued hy the persons to supply whose cravings 
that edition was published. .... To minds undisciplined in thought, abstract tmdi 
is diSenIt of appfc h en s lon and of reeoUeedon; wfaeieas, a mere child ean remember 
a stor^^ And in addition to this very important consideration, there is yet a more 
imp ortant fact, that some of the most profoundly thoughtful passages in the Play,-" 
passages most Indtesdve of mantTHy <^ intelleet and wide ehsern^on of life,-Mm 
found essentially complete, although grossly and almost ludicrously corrupted, in the 
first imperfect version of the tragedy. Two of the most celebrated and most reflect- 
ive passages of the Play shall furnish us examples in point of the last remark, and 
also dmcaetcristic spedmetts of die kind of eornqptkn to wMdi the teirt of die Tky 
was subjected in the preparation of Q,. 

* A comparison of [lines 195-215 of Q,] with those of the perfect soliloquy [I, ii, 
139] makes it apparent that these are bat an imperfect tepresentadoii of those. The 
latter are no expansion of the former. The thoughu are the same in both, with the 
exception of seven lines which were plainly omitted from the first version, not added 
to it in writing the second. The maimed and halting [lines 196, 197], which it is 
absurd to suppose that Shakespeare could have written at any period of his life, 
are the best that the person who furnished it could do to supply the place of the 
corresponding lines of the seven which follow them in the perfect soliloquy; the 
a«rt b an (angled and disecdcred,dioii^ bat alifbdj defective, and duran in its vcty 
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confusion or parts ttst it wpwicatf die perfect Speecb. Notice the misplacement of 

line<, 5;uch the one containing the comparison to Hercule<i, and that about ' the 
shoes', and the ' unrighteous tears and see that ' Why, she would hang on him ' is 
not only misplaced, but that 'liim* Is tritboot aa antecedent, owing to the oniasiott 
of the allusion to Hamlet's father and his love for t!ic riuccn ; yet sec in this veiy 
derangement and in these defects the proof that the earlier version is merely rauti* 
lated, not a sketch ; the latter, merely perfect, not elaborated. The evidence of the 
sane relation of the two texts is perhaps yet stronger in the case of the second and 
more important soliloquy, which is printed thu'^ m the first Quarto: [see lines 815- 
837}. This reads almost like intentional burlesque, so completely, yet ahsurdly, 
■re an the thooghlt of Ae genmine soUloqny represented in it. Uke the shadow of 

a f:iir and stately building on the surface of a troubled river, if tlistoru outline, de- 
stroys symmetry, confuses parts, contracts some passages, expands others, robs color 
of chaim and light of Its brilliancy, and presents but a dim, grotesque, and shape* 
less image of the beautiful original ; while yet, with that original before us, we can 
see that it is a reflection of the whole structure, and not merely of its foundation, 
fts framework, or its important parts. How ludicrously the well-known sentences, 
*To sleeps perrfia n ce to dream,* and that, several lines beknr, abont *tlie dread of 
something after death,' are lump'-d tngctlicr, nr.d cmshed into shapelcssness in fl c 
lines [817-S213 1 That this soliloquy as it stands in Q, is merely a mutilated version 
of that which is foond tn Q, is as dear to my apprehension as that the tatter wan 
written by 'William Shakespeare. 

• Another proof that is but an accidentally imp<;rfcrt representation of the 
completed Play is found in the fragment which it gives of the I'ounh Scene of 
Act IV, la iriddk Foctinhna enten at the head of the Norwqiian forces. Tlib 
consists only of the speech of Fortinbras. [See Q,, lines 1614-1679] This has 
the same distorted likeness to the genuine speech that the soliloquies just cited 
have to thdr prototypes In the tme text. Bnt,i— lo look farther,— with this speech 
the scene ends : we have * exeuni all! and immediately, ' enter King and Queene.* 
Now, will any one believe that Shakespeare brought Fortinbras at the bead of an 
army upon the stage merely to speak these half dozen lines of commonplace? 
Plainly, the only object was to give Hamlet ther opportunity for that great introspect* 
ive soliloquy in which, with a psychological insight profounder than that which is 
exhibited in any other passage of the tragedy, the poet makes the Prince confess in 
whisper to himadf the snbde modes and hidden causes of his vacillation. Gonsid* 
ering the motive of the Play, tbe introduction of Fortinbras and his army witlicit 
the subsequent dialogue and soliloquy is a moral impossibility which overrides all 
other arguments. Yet this one is not nnswpported. For the speech of Fortinbras 
to the 6nt version itself furnishes evidence that it was written out for the press by a 
person who had beard the dialogue which it introduces. The latter part of the line 
— ' Tell him that Fortinbras, nephew to old Norway,' — has no counterpart in the 
genuine speedi ; bat we detect in it an nmnistakeahle reminlscenoe of the following 
passage of the subsequent dialogue which is found in : ' Ham. Who commands 
them, sir ? Cap, The Nephew to M Norma/, Fortenbrasse.' It is to be noted, too, 
that the absence of this dialogue and soliloquy from Q, b no proof whatever that 
they were not written when the copy for that edition was prepared ; and this for the 
all-sufficient reason that they are abo wantirj^ in ibe Folio itself, which was printed 
twenty years afterwards. It seems almost certain that these passages were omitted 
to the representatioo, and Uradc oat of the ilage-cqpy from whidt the Folio waa 
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pnnted, owing tc the great length of the Play and a lack of popular interest conse* 
queot apoD theii speculative character. And it is also safe to conclude that the 
tame considentions led the procurer of tbe copy for the surrepliiioos ediiioa to 
withhold even a gaiUed venlon of them, if, indeed, tlwj WMc not already omittad 
in the performance at the time when he did his work. 

* And this brings ns to another branch of the evidence in tbe case. There aro 
matt Ittportaut paMaget of the eempteted Ray of which there is no vestige in tho 
Quarto of 1603, which would seem to fivrr the conclusion that that edition repre- 
sents but an early sketch of Shakespeare's work, especially as some of them are re- 
flectfvs m diMMter, and all indiate nntarity of power. Of these I wDl nendon 
the lines about tbe ominous appeanmces in Rome ' ere the mightiest Julius fell,' I, t, 
114; all that part of Hamlet's censure of Dan;,h drunkenness, be^^inning, 'This 
lieavy-headed revel,' I, iv, 17; the rcilcction upon * That monster custom,' 111, iv, 
161 } thesolttoqny jutahevcaUttdedto^ IV,iv,3«s the eupbdstie passage between 
Osric and Hnmlct, bc;^"nninj;, • Sir, here is newly come to court Laertes," V, ii, 106; 
and the Prince's brief colloquy with a Lord in the same scene. But the absence of 
these passages from Q, is deprived of all bearing up>on the question of the State of 
the Play which that edition professed to represent by the fact that they are likewise 
ladcing in the Folio. On the other band, there are passages in the Folio which are 
not found in enlarged though it was ' to almost as much againe ' as the Play had 
been befote, ' according to the true and perfect coppie ;' and of these passages diere 
are traces at least in Q,. Such is ihe passajje about the company of child actors,— 
* How comes it 7 Do they grow rusty ?' and seven speeches afterwards, II« ii, 325, 
-HvUdi, atthoogh entirely faiddag in |he Second Qnado, is thus represented in the 
First: [See Q,, 97 1-97 7 ^ 

' There are other vestiges in Q, of passages which do not appear in Q,, but which 
are feond in tbe Folio; and, although they are af minor iaportance, they go to show 
MM the less that the nmptitioas text of 1603 and the mflientic text «f twcn^ 
years later had a common origin. 

* In some parts of the arrangement of the scenes is not the same as in that of 
tibe sidiaeqnent editions, which mi^ seem to fhrer the rappodtloo diatthe Flay wae 

rc-Cast after its first productior,. Bat the order of the earliest edition in the 'c cr,' cs is 
mere disorder, resulting from the inability of the person, who superintended tbe 
prepanlion of the copy for the press, to arrange even tbe matetiab at hand in their 
proper sequence. As evidence of this, it is only necessary to state th.!! the soliloquy, 
•To be, or not to be,' III, i, is introd'jo-d in immnliatcly after the proposal of 
Polonius, II, ii, that Ophelia shall lure llamict into an exhibition of his madness. 
U {» inunediatety preceded by the command of her ftfiien * And here Ofetiet reada 
you on this booke, And walke aloofe, the King shnl be vnscc.nc;' and, as in the 
true and perfect copy, it closes with the entreaty, ' Lady in thy orizons be all my 
sinnes remenhred;* and yet, according to Ae imperfect, as welt as the perfect, text, 
Ophelia is notnpon the stage! The circumstance that in two scenes Hamlet enters 
just as the same personages (the King, the Queen, and Ophelia's father) leave the 
4tage, misled the purloiner of the text for the first edition into the supposition that 
the old conitier's stiggestion in the eatUer sceM was immediately followed.. 

* But the text of the First Quarto presents two features of difference from that of 
any subsequent edition, which cannot be attributed to accident or baste. These are 
«hh names of Ophelia's father and of Us servant* and the exlilence of a tceM srtdeii 
(in torn, thoogh Bot in snbstaaoe) has no coantci|iait in the av&entic text Urn 
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scene in question is x brief one between Horatio r.nd tlie Queen. It succeeds that 
of Ophelia's insani^; and in it Horatio informs llonilct's mother of the manner in 
wUdi her son ciaqped Ae plot laid bjr the Xing to have him fmt to death in England. 
[Ste Q,, lines 1747-1782.] Here, at h^t, is no confusion or mutilation; all is 
coherent and ccaaplete; but, on the other hand, there is heaviness of form, empti 
MMof matter, flabljr Shakespeare never wrote thii feeble ttuflTt it b an inteipo* 
lation. IVhat he did write, having the same purpose, the reader will find ill <be 
beginning of the Second Scene of Act V, nnd he will notice that the occurrence* 
which Hamlet in that version relates to Uoratio are exactly the same as those,— of 
which in tUi Horatio inTonna the Qoecn, even to tte «m of the dead king*i tealr^ 
to which there is no allusion in the old history. But it is to be observed that neither 
in Hamlet's letter to Horatio, nor in any other part of the authentic text, is there a 
hint of an appointed meeting hetween them *oa fhe ettt dde of the dty tfr>moiRow 
morning.' From these circumstances it appeaifl that the scene in the first edition 
does not represent a counterpart in Shakespeare's Hamlet, which the procurer of the 
copy for that edition had failed to obt;un. It seems rather a remnant of a previous 
play on the same subject. 

• Such I believe it and the names Corambis and Montano to be. We have seen,by 
Henslowe's Diary^ that there was a Uamltt performed on the 9(h of June, 1594. 
Hendowe heads the leaves vpeq whkh this mcmonndmn is entered, * In the namo 

of God, Amen, bet;inningat newington, my lord atlmirell men anJ my lord cham- 
berlem men as followeth, IS94*' Here we have a HamUt played, 1594, at a theatre 
where the company to whidi Shakespeare hdooged was performing; in 1602 the 
same company still perform a Hamlet t and we know of no play of the lame name 
performed at any o'.hcr theatre. It seems at least most probable, then, that this 
tragedy belonged from the first to that ' cry of players \ and I believe that when 
dMy shortened it (for die pdnmlng was plainly fhdr work, and net the poefs, as dM 
case of the scene which npcns with the entry of Fortinbras and hi? army make* 
manifest) they omitted Uamlet's long, discursive relation to Horatio of his stratagem 
against Ra s eBCi aa ta Ad Gdldenstem, and, as the story mint he told, introdneed tte 
short scene between Horatio and the Queen from the old play, which, according to 
the stage practice of that time (and perhaps even of our day), ihcy had a perfect 
right to do. As to two names from an older play, nothing is more probable than 
tint Shakespeare Umsdf should havo retained Ihem. Bol lAeii in the height «f 
his reputation as a poet and a dramatist, l6o3,he saw a mutilated, and in some parts 
caricatured, version of his most.thonghtful work surreptitiously published, nothing, 
also^ is more probsihie dian that he, and his fellow-players with hin, shoold tend 
leunediately * the true and perfect copy ' to the press, and that from this, in case it 
had not been done before, he should eliminate even the slightest traces of the pre- 
vious drama, if they were but two names. I have hardly a doubt that this was done, 
and tfiat the Qniito of 1604 was printed from a copy of the tragedy obtained with 
die consent of its author and the company to which it belongrd. 

'Shakespeare's tragedy was surely written between 1598, the date of Meres's/W- 
luSs Tamimt and June, tfot, when Roberts made his entiy in the XtgiHm iftk» 
Stationers' Company ; antl yet a closer approximation to the exact date is afforded 
by the allusion to the ' inhibition ' of the Flayers. We may, therefore, with some 
certainty attribute fbe prodacdon ef ShdccspearsPs verdon of JSbMftr to die year 
l6oo.' 

The CAUaUDCK Editors {^Prtfaa, voL viii, p. viii): The mamncript for 
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Buy have been compiled in the first instance from short-hand notes taken during the 
representation, but there are many errors in the printed text which seem like err on 
«f % copyist rather than of a hearer. Goopoie [Unes 365, 366, of Q,] with the cor- 
responding lines of Q, [see I, iii, 73, 74, and notes, in this edition]. A few lines 
above, both Quartos give emiragt for ' comrade,' a mistake due undoubtedly to the 
qrs* not to the esr. We bdieve, fhen, that the defects of die nuuiuscripl from 
which Q, was printe.l had been in part at least supplemented by a reference to the 
authentic copy in the Ubnuy of the theatre. Very probably the man employed for 
(hb porpoao wis some inferior actor or senrsnt, who woold necessaiUy work in hsM 
■nd hy itaslth, and in any case would not be likely to work Tcry coasdeadoady for 

the printer or bookseller, who was payinp; him to deceive his masters The 

chief ditferences between Q, and Q, are only such as might be cxpeaed between n 
bona fide and a nuda fide tianscrl|Nion.' 

The Cambridge Editors modified their views of the origin of Q, before they pub- 
lished their next edition in the ClartHdtn Prat Serits, and suggested a solution of 
(he mystery which wiU, I Uiiak, commend ilsdf the moie thocou^ly it is vaAa* 
stood, and the more closely the play is studied. Halliwell, in his folio edttiat 
of 1865, suggests what partly covers the same ground when he says, in the Itiir»» 
dtution to J/amtei, 'there are small fragments peculiar to [Q,], some of which 
may be attributed to the pen of the great dramatist.' 

W. G. Clark and W. A. Wright {Preface to Hamht. Clarendon Press Series, 
|). viii) : It is dear, upon a very slight examination, that Q, is printed from a copy 
wUdi was hastily taken down and pefhaps snTreptltionsly cflitalned, eidier ilrom 

short-hand notes made during; the representation, or privately from the actors them- 
selves. These notes, when transcribed, would form the written copy which the printers 
had hefom fliem, and woatd accoant for the cnstenoe of enoi* whidi are errars of 
tfiecop^tnlhartban of the hearer. But granting all tiUs, we have yet to account for 
differences between the earlier and later forms of the Play which cannot be explained 
by the carelessness of short-hand writer, copyist, or printer. Knight, with great in- 
fsnnity, maintains diat die Qoaito of 1603 repwsenti dw original sketch of the 

Play, and that this was an early work of the poet. We differ from him in respect i9 
this last conclusion, because we can see no evidence for Shakespeare's conncctiMS 
with the nay hefbie iteB. 

• First, there Is the complete alisettce of any positive evidence on the point, and 
next, there is the very strong negadve evidence that in the enumeration of Sh.-ike* 
peare's works one who was an ardent admirer of his genius, Francis Meres, there 
ts no mendoa wliatever of HamUt. That ibmht shoold he omitted and Titus Ait- 
Jromitut inserted is utterly unintelligible, except upon the supposition that in 1.598 
the play bearing the former name had not in any way been connected with Shake* 
Bpeare. Else apfwab to ^ omiari«k of PwiOa and Bmfy Vt from die liu as • 

parallel in'itance, but we submit that there is no reason at all for a:v,ocia:iti^ Shake- 
speare with /'imV/MSt this period, and that his connection with the Three ParU of 
Hmry Vt is doahtfhl. In any case, the lait-mendooed play would hardly be quoted 
by an admirer as a proof of his g^ns ; whereas, if Hamlet had existed, even in the 
imperfect form in which it appears in Q,, it would have supplied at least as good an 
instance of his tragic power as Titiu Andronicta or Richard HI. At some time, 
dmiefiiN^ hetween 151^ and t6oa Hmmlet, as retoadied hy Shakespcane, was pot 
upon the stage. We are inclined to think that it was acted not very long before the 
date of Roberts's entiy in the Stationtr^ Registtrtt namely, 26 July, 1602. Our 
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leason for this opinion is that if the Play bad been long a popular one, and had been 
Ireqaently represented, the printer or publisher would have had many opportunities 
of procuring % more accurate copy than that from which the edition of 1603 was 
made. The errors of this edition, and the manifest haste with which it was printed, 
seem to show that the Flay had been acted only a short time before, and that the 
imblidier went lo press with die lim eopjr he ooaM obtain, bowarer imperfsct 
This supposition is favored by the expression in the Siationcrf R(gislcr, • as it 
was ia/e/y acted,' which would hardly have been u»ed of a play which had long 
been popular. • • • * 

• After a careful examination of and a comparison of the Play as there exhibited 
with its later form, we have arrived at a condtuion which, inasmuch as it is conjec- 
tural, and based to a large extent npon fobjective oonsiderations, we state with some 
diflMence. It is this :— That there was an old play on the stoty of Ifawikt, aome per* 
tions of which are still preserved in Q, ; that r lmr.t the year 1602 Shakespeare took 
this and began to remodel it for the stage, as he bad done with other plays; that 
re p re s ent s the after it bad been rdondMd bjrhhn to a certain extent, bvt befora 
his alterations were complete; and tli.it in we have for the first time the IlamUt 
of Shakespeare. It is quite true, as Knight iias remarked, that in the Quarto of 
ifojitnbavedie whole* action* of die Play; ibatbtoai^tdM events follow Yety 
mncfa die same order, and tlie catastrt^e is the iani& Tbero are, however, some 
important modifications even in this respect. The scene with Ophelia which in the 
modem i'lay occurs in III, i, is in the older form introduced in the middle of II, ii. 
Fofeaivs b Conmbis in the elder Fby, and Reynaldo it MentanOb Tlie madneie 
of Hamlet is much more pronounced, nnd the Queen's innocence of her hust.md's 
murder much more explicitly slated, in the earlier than in the later Play. In fact, 
the earlier Plaf in diese respects corresponds more doady with Ac ocigind atoiy. 
In the earlier form it appears to us that Shakespeare's modifications of the Play iiad 
not gone much beyond the Second Act. Certainly in the Third Act we find very 
great unlikeness and vciy great inferiority to the later Play. In fact, in the First, 
Third, and Fourth Scenes there is hardly a trace of Shakespeare, and in the Second, 
which is the scene where the Play is introduced, there are very remarkable differ- 
ences. The Fourth Act, in language, has very little in common with its present 
fonn, and in the Pint Scene of die Fifth Act there are sdll lone traeei of the or^ 
nal Play. In the Second Scene of this Act the d-.il rgue between Hamlet and Ho- 
ratio is not found, and the interview with Osric in its old dress may fairly be put 
down to the earlier writer. The *e« of fhe teoie fi modi nlteied, and of ooone 
improved, and wherever these improvements come it strikes VSWtth irreristible fotoe 
that in comparing the later with the earlier form of the Play wc are not comparing 
the work of Shakespeare at two ditierent periods of his Ule, but the work of bbake- 
iqieare with dmt of n very inferior artist. If any one desires to be convinced of diii, 
let lum read the interview of Hamlet with his mother in the two Quartos of 1603 
and 1604. Going backward, we come to the Second Act, and here the First Scene 
is so imperfectly given in Q, (bat it is imposdble to Wf ^ represented. 
Here and tiiere a line occurs as it now standi, bnt on the. whole it is very defective, 
and appears to have been set down from memory. The opening of the Second 
Scene is changed, and in Q, seems to belong to the original Play ; on the other 
hand, the speedies of Corambis (Fdonins) and Violteniar (Vdtimand) are nearly 
verbatim the same as the later edition. The rest of the scene is altered and much 
improved. The First Act is substantially the same in the two editions, allowing for 
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the extremely imperfect and careless manner in which it is given in Q,. The Pint 
Scene is fairly rendered ; the speecheii of Marcellus and Horatio being, so far as 
they go, almoct word for word the same as in where the dialogue is expanded. 
In the Seeond Seeae tbe speeches are very imperfect, and it is difficult to ny how 
far they represent the earlier or the later Play ; Hamlet's <:oHlo<]uy is sadly mutilated, 
as if written down in fragments from memory, but in the interview with Horatio the 
eeily Qmito agfcee doiely with the later. Tbe Tbfai! nA Fonrth Scenes are badly 
reported, but otherwise contain the groundwork of the present Play ; and Hamlet's ad 
dress to the Ghost is given almost verbatim, as is the dialogue which follows. In the 
Fifth Scene tbe order of the dialogue is slightly altered, but not materially changed, 
and Ilanilet's soliloquy after the Ghost's disappearance is very much mutilated. 
The interview with Mnrccllus and Horatio is h-,u little nitcred. In conclusion, we 
venture to thiiak tliat a close examination of Q, will convince any one that it coo- 
taiaa ««» of Shakespeut^ nndoabted woric, liaised trith a gieat deal that b act 
hi^, and wil! confirm our theory that the text, imperfect as it is, represents an older 
play in a transitioo state, while it was undergoing a remodelling, bat had not received 
more ttaa die firet nmgb touches of the great master's band.* 

Sn great was the popularit)' of this trajjedy that in the year follnwin^ the publica* 
tion of another edition was iitsued. This Third Quarto is not, correctly speaking, 
e aev edMon. It It eaerdy e reprint ef the Second Qnaite. The titlefagea of die 

two editions are identical except in elite. The CAMBRIDGE EDITORS say that it ' was 

printed from the same forms as Q;^ and differing from it no more than one copy of 
tbe aune cditbtt any ififler Irom another.' b tfiit enettiott I think the range of 
books should be restricted to the Elizabethan printing-offices ; the differences that 

arc often foun j between two copies of the same edition issued in those early days 
are matters of common experience, liut in modem times two copies of the same 
edition, 'printed firean tbe same forms,' would hardly, perfa^ia, vary as mnch from eadi 
other as varies from Q,. For instance, I have found the followinf^ changet (be 
it remembered that I have collated Ashbee's Facsimiles, not the originals) : 



In I, i, I07, 


Romadge 


Q. • 


Raneage 


Q, 


IV. i. 31. 


moft 


Q. 


mud 


Q, 


IV.vii, 78, 


riband 


Q. 


ribaud 


Q. 


V,i,ai6, 


diiftie 


Q. 


tberelijr 


% 


V, ii, 9, 


pall 


Q. 


fall 


Q, 


V, ii. Hi, 


dofie 


Q. 


dauie 


% 


V.u, 113, 


yaw 


Q. 


raw 


% 


V, ii, 124. 


too't 


Q. 


doo't 


% 


V, ii. 154. 


it be 


Q. 


it be mi);ht 


% 


V, U, 178, 


A did fir 


Q. 


A did fo fir 


Q. 


V.il.sS9» 


Valoe 


Q. 


Onlse 





SignatnrsaibMr pegeGs <L Oa 



laV.il. i54,thceddidoBof •inia^*la<^*drovtoffcr«ewordla«Mliaaeeaei^ 
iaf Hae of the apaech. The lines, in tUt paaiage, therefore, do not coirespoaJ ia 

the two Quartos. 

That eight out of twelve ahoald occur in tbe last scene of the last Act is note- 
worthy. Tli^ are all trifllag in quali^. and nuty 'stand in numben, yet in reck* 
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oning none.' When it i<i considcrcfl tfmt thc>c twelve arc a!! the variations to be 
fotiDd in more than two thousand lines, the quantity approximates the infinitely 
mmII, iBd nqr be iMilIeGtedi pncdcally, dief«fiM% <^ is identical «Mi and tf 
dM worit of cdlatioD fer this ctUlion wm to be tcpeated <^««ald be ondtfted from 
die list. 

HAUiWiXL says : If the initials I. R. [in the imprint of both Q, and (X] are 
dMW» as Is flMMt likdy, <ir Janes Robetls, tficfe nut bavt bam sone fifeodtf aiw 

rangement between him and Ling rcspwcting the owncrsliip of the copyric;ht, which 
certainly now belonged to the latter, as appears from the following entry oa the 
bonkl of tin StatioBCfB* Company : 

[itey.] 19 Novembris. 

Jiolni %aefBMk Bntred Tor Ms copies vnder th[e h]aiid«s «f tbe wardena. Ibcw 

bookes followinge Whiche dyd belonge tO MidholM LyngC 
[N*3 6 A booke Galled .«^iVX£7T 

Accoidiiig^, after tfda dale all aaccccdiag Qaaitoa wcfe inbliabed by John tacA* 

wicke. 

The Fourth Quakto appeared in 161 1. On iu title-page it is called ' The Tragedy 
of Hankt,* iiMtead of ' The Tragieall HUlsrfc of Hamlet,* « Ae pveeadfaig Qnaitoa 
hare it. Otherwise, il is the same (' Coppie ' is here spelled ' Coppy '), except the 
iaqNint, which reads : Printed for Ickm Smttkmckt^ and are to be fold at bii (hoppe 
I in ftdnt Dim/ttmt Church yeard hi FleatflveeL | Vadvte DialL 1611. 

ft ii, perhaps, worth while to note here foane variatioaa wUeh ecenr la two dif> 
fcfBiit eopim of this saase editions 

III, iii, 57 : 'oaiTapted • Editor's Q^. conrupttd Cam. Ed. 

in, ill, 70: <ftaele' " tUaU " 

III. iii. 73: 'hot " " *«if « •« 

III, iii. 74: 'fo a goes' " " togm ** ** 

III, iv, 22 and 23 : 'hoe' " Acno ** " 

III, iv, 113: 'fighing' ** sighting ** - 

in,i»,i3$s •lioe'd' *• « Atar « « 

In ereiyinstaBoeAsinnfsfacstnileafCNcs with the Editoi's copy. Thefiiatfoor 
of these variations occur on the same page ; and all add one more to the numberless 
proofs that in the old printing-office* the sheets were corrected while going through 
the press. The copy of the Cambridge Editors is therefore the older of the two 
itma]rbebetlgr»fmrmiMrtca> Thennfoitnnate(orshoald«eiiotsqrlbctnnale?) 
inference to bc dfatm fiNMi SBch fiwts as tlMae poiBts to the tMdcsmem of mhrate 
collation. 

The copy wUcfa has been used for the preieBt edition formerly bcka^ed to George 
Danid, and waa seemed at (he Mie of Sir Wltllam Tite'a libraty in 1875. 

There ia e FIvth QttARXO, ondated, whereof die titte-pege reads: 

The I Tragedy | of | Hamlet ] Prince of Denmarke. | Newly Imprinted and in- 
larged, according to the true | and perfect Copy laAly Frinteii. | By | William 
Sbakefpeare. | London, | Printed by £ for JMis Smi^lmicke, and am to be 
fidd at Us I Shop in Saint Dm^mit Charch^aid In Fleetlliectt | Vnder the 
Diall. 
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Thit cAtfon Malonb { Vur. iSsi, H, 6$s) bdievM was printed in 1607, bMame 

in tlut year the transfer to John Smefhwickc was raadt* in ihe Statiimert' A'f^^istrrs, 
in the entry just quoted. For the same reasoo HaLUWEU. thinks that it was ' pos- 
sibly printed about 1609.' But the CAMBUMHt EDtTOM nft * We iic cmiYliiGed* 
however, that the undated Quarto was printed from that of 161I,* — a conviction to 
which, I think, all will come who carefully examine the collation recorded in the 
6rst volume of this edition. The spelling of the undated Quarto constantly inclines 
10 the noce nodera itnge, t.g. Skmd^ftt iatnd ef 8oiid«ie>; tJUtv$mU intfeul of 

there vnto, &c. &c. Even the title-page is much more modem than that of Q^, e.g. 
Cofy instead of Coppy; London instead of At London; Shop instead of shoppe; 
AMitfmiiiiteadof DoBitoii; Ohr/wi'jwrrf instead of Chwdtyefd. 

l%ae are all the Quartos that a p petw d during Shakespeare's lifetime, and before 
the publication of the Fip:t Folio; consequently, they are all that possibly derived 
their texts from original sources. All subsequent Quartos are but reprints of thesCi 
with ^ i|idBiig BOM aad moat ■odemised yMn go on, wMi ioaM OMdtet 
misprints in the earlier Quartos corrected, and with a natural percentage of errors 
of their own. They are genenlly called the ' Players' Qnartoa,* and their dates 
wfll be fbimd in the Bibliography In this Tolnme, The Qnarto dnt imediately 
followed Qj, or the undated QuaitOkiifbe Quarto of 1637; the Cambridcb Editom 
added this to their list of Quailoi, whereof the variatioas are recorded in Uicir 
notes, under the symbol Q,. 

A copy of this Quarto I have been unable to pfDCBre ; where, therefore, it is dted 
in the Textual Notes in vol. i, it is followed by an asteri-<ik to indicate that it is taken 
at second-hand from the Cambridge Edition. The lack of this Quarto is the less to 
he v^ntted, dnee to jvds* 1>T ^ Testnal Nelea of (be Onhridfe Bditfam ooly 
slight differences are to be perceived between it and my copy of the Quarto of 1676, 
whidi was evidently printed from it ; where the Cambridge Editors cite Q^ I have 
genendlyhadooci^oatocite Q'76. I have jut idbred to 'my copy' of 1676; I 
apeak thus, because there are dedded variations at times between it and the copif 
nsed by the Cambridge Editors. It is hardly worth while to occupy valuable space 
with a list of these variai Uctiomu in two unimportant editions. The list would be 
inlMflttiag onfy 10 flMW «^ pdMaaa copki of tiM edUoii, and ft wonld he 

deprive such of the harmless pleasure of hunting these variation'! down, which can 
readily be done by comparing the Textual Notes in this edition with tliose of the 
CuMUtgi Bditon; end to eH otheie die Utt wonid be weary, flat, stale, and on* 
profitable. Perhaps such discrepancies would never have been noted even by the 
present Editor were it not that in the dull monotony of collating, which becomes at 
times almost mechanical, such a trifling novelty as the detection of a difiierence be- 
tween two oopiea of the same e^thm beeeoies by coolnit wildly esdtiag. When 
Q*76 agrees with any of the other Qq, it is not notc<l. 

Thsobald, throughout his Skaketftart ReUored, refers to an edition of §703 by 
the ■aoeoiale Mr John Hughs.' Of thb edition the Cambkidgs Bditoks say that 
' it is different from the Players' Quarto of 1703, and is not mentioned in Bohn's 
edition of Lownda'i BikHogr^ktri MaimaL No copy of it exists in the British 
MuMnm, dM Bodtelaa. the fibcaiy of die Doke of DeT00Bhfre,the CapeU coUeGtion, 
or any other to which we have had access.' Mr Winsor, of the Bo<it«n lAmy, 
has noted that there are two editions of 1703, both with the same title, but one much 
less correctly printed than the other; the test- word is ' Bamardo,' the last word on 

t ; in dM inferior edition it reads BtntmnU. Ndlher of fbcae editiant b dnft of 
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tfie ' accurate Mr Hughs.' Tb^ test-word for hi* edition (which I have never seen) 
would be faction instead of ' fnshinn,' II, ii, 329, or else Roaming instead of ' Wrong ' 
of the Qq, in I, iii, 109. I mention this in the hope that it may some day lead In 
the disoovcfy of a copgr whtdi at picMBt cettalafy qipeait to benuer than Q^. 

la Ihe fbnr Folio* «« Itave vbtnally ooe and tlie tanie test, and it ii clearly a dif- 
faiCBt one from tJi* Qnaitoi. Coixikk thinks that • if the HanUt in Pint Polio 

were not composed from some now unknown Quarto, it was derived from a manuscript 
obtained by Heminge and Condell from Ihe theatre. The Acts and Scenes are 
■Mifced only in the Ffait and Second Acta, after vriildi no diviatons of the Idnd are 
noticed, and where the Third Act commr nccs is merely matter of modem conjccttirfc. 
Sone large poitiooa of the Play appear to have been omitted for the sake of short 
oung the peHonnanoe.* * Certain poftkm are foond in tlie FoHo wUdi are not in 
the Second and succeeding Quartos, but we have the evidence of the First Quarto 
that they were originally acted, and were not, as has been hitherto imagined, subse- 
quent additions.' 

In the Textual Notes I have not always reoorded a typogrtpbical peculiarity ol 

the Second Folio, which I do not remember ever to hnvc seen noted: it is the fre 
qucnt omission of the apostrophe in such cases of elision as ' wherea Polonius 
•wbalB the news;' 'HappOyhct die second lime coom to them ;* <Ideftinknow 

that ;' the apostrophe is almost invariably omitted before ''tis,' but not always; for 
instance, it is both present and absent in the line, 'That he is mad 'tis true: Tis true, 
tia pity/ I have looked in vain liar mf nde or tyilcm that may have guided die 
printer; it wai apparently s pas m odic cardsiinsn or indiflemce. 

Whitb : The teat of Mumbt is diadngalsbed mAer by a veiy few striking and 

important curniptions than by many of minor import. In fact, there is Imrdly a j>as- 
sage in the tragedy, excepting that in the First Scene about the * sUrs with trains 
of fire and dews of Mood,' diat can give troeUe to a reader Intent only upon the en> 
joyment of his author, which, considering the style of the work, and the vicissitudes 
of the stage and the printing- office to which its text was subjected, is remarkable. 

Haluwkll : My sad and strong belief is that we have not the materials for the 
fomatlon of n rtally petfect leM; and diat now at best we mmt be co n tented wMt a 

defective copy of what is in many respects the most noble of all the writings of 
Shakespeare. It is always asserted that the great dramatist was indifferent to ltt«> 
iwy fame, and that it is to this drcnmslanee the bmentable state in wbidh so »ndi 
of his work 1ms descended to as is to be attribut(.-d. Other views mny, indeed, for 
a time have prevented a diligent attention to the publication of hiswridngs; but 
there is nothing to show that he had not meditated a complete edition of them under 
hb owa snperinteadenoe while la bis retirement at New Place. It woold be a more 
pposidon that the preparatiott of socb an edition «ras prerented by his 
untimely death. 

GuiasiiM» BiMToas! In ghriniralt die passages from both Folfo and Qnarto, we 

are reproducing, as near as may be, the work as it was originally wtliten hv Shake* 
speare, or rather as finally retouched by him after the spurious edition of l6oj. 

Fleay {SAoAt^eare Manual, p. 41 ) : I should place the first draft in i6m, the 
complete play in 1603. I have little doubt that the early Hamttt of 1589 Was 
written by Shakespeare and Marlowe in coojiinction; and that portions of it can b« 
traced in Q,, as Carambis. 
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The Tngicall Hiftorie of 

HAMLET 

Prince of Denmarke. 

Bmtirlma Ctmhiub, 

1. ^ Tand : who is tint? 

2. J^Tis I. 

1. O yoa come noft cuMHj vpon your wMdir 

2. And if you mccte Mareellm and Horatio, 

Hie partners of my watch, bid them make hafte. % 
t. 1 will: See who goes dme. 

Enter IftroH* md MmMit, 
Hor. Friends to this ground. 
Mar. And le^emen to the Dane, 
O fittewdt hoBeft Ifaaliiier, who Indi vdceaed joa? 

1. Bamardo hath my place, ^OC JTOB gOOd Bl^ht* lO 
Mmr. Holla, Bamardo, 

a. Sij, b MnHt there? 
ifpr. A peece of him. 

3. Welcome Horatio, welcome good Mar<tUm, 

Mar. What hath this thing appeared againe to night. 15 

2. I hane feene nothing. 

Mar. Horatio f?.ye5 tis but our fantafic. 
And wil not let beliefe take hold of him, 
TeaeUag tfiis dreeded fight twice feene hf Yig 

H i6.] Therefore I haue intreatcd him a long wMl Tl M 
To watch the minutes of this night. 
That if agdne this apparition come. 
He may npprooue our ejmjoA ^leelw lo M. 

Hor. Tut, t'will not appeare. 

2. Sit downe I pray, and let vs once againc 35 
AflUle Toor earn that are fe fortified, 
What we hane two nighti feeDC. 

39 
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Hor. Wel^h we do«nie,uid let vt heere Bemmrdt ^leake 

of this. 

a. LaA ai|^ cf d^wlien yonder flam that** well> j» 

mrd from the pole, had made his courfc to 
lUaninie that part of beaaen. Where now it bumea, 
The bdl tben towling one. 

Entfr GhiJJ. 

Mar. Breake off your talke, fee where it comes againe. 

a. In the fioMligiire nice die King tlMtfk dead, 3$ 

Mar. Thou art a fchollcr, fpcake to ft HmhIAi, 

a. Lookcs it not like the king? 

Htr. Moll like, ft borron nee wMi fieave and wvndv. 

2. It would be fpoke to. 
£1, i*45»} Mar. Qiicflion it Woratto. ^ 

Hor. What art thou that thus vfurps the ftate,in 
WUdi the M aieftie of buried Dtmmarhe did fiMnctiinci 
WalkePBy heauen I charge thee f))eake. 

M«r, It is offended. exit Ghifft. 

8. Sec, It ftaUcea away. 4$ 
Btr. Stajr, Ipeaket fpeake, by beanen I diaifB Hbm 

fpeake. 

Alar. Tis gone aad makes no anfwer. 

a. How now H«niMS»,yoa tfemMe and looke pale. 

Is not this fomcthing more lhaa faatafie? fO 
IVbat tbinke you on't? 

Btr. Afore my God, I might not ttia bdecue, withoat 
the fenfible and true auouch of my owne qraa> 

Mar. Is it not like the King' 

Hor. As thou art to thy felfe, 55 
Sndi waa the vciy annor he bad on. 

When he the ambitious Nonvay comhntcd. 
So frownd be on«:e,wben in an angry parle 
He finot Ac Headed poltas on the yce, 
II»V^] Tis Orange. M 

Mar. Thus twice Vicfnre, nn'l iu<nr- at thii dead h<NVCf» 
With Mariball flalke he pa/Ted ihrcugb our watch. 

ibr. In wlmt parttcolar to wwkc, I know not. 

But iu the thuught and fcope of my opinion, 

Tbit bodes fome ftrange eruption to the flate. df 

Mw, Good,now fit downe, and tell me be that kna 
Why thia fame flrikt and moA obfeniatu watch. 

So nightly loylcs the fuliic<ft of the land, 
And why fuch dayly coft of brazen Cannon 
And IbiTaine maite, for inplemeata «f wane, 

Why fadi fanj reffc nf (hip writes, whofe fore taske 
Doee not diuide the funday from the weeke: 
What might be toward that thia fwea^ mar«^ 
Doth make the ni|^ loyat laboarer with die day. 
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Who is't that can informe nie? 

Hor. Mary that can I, at leaA the whifper go«s fo» 
Our late King, wbo as yon know was bjr Poiten- 
BralTeof A^i^/^/wv, 

Thereto prickl nn by a niofl emulous caufc. dared to 
[1, i, 84.] The combatc, in which our valiant Wamitt, 

For lb lUt fide of oar kiiowne world efteemed Um, 

Did flay this FnrtcnhmlTr. 

Who by a fcale compacl well ratitied,by law 

And hefaMrie. did forfeit with liiB Ufe aU tboTc 

Mis lands which he (loode feazed of llj die Gooqaoror, 

AgainA the which a moity compeleatt 

Was gaged by our King : 

Now Gr, yong Fortenbrafle, 

Of inapproued mettle hot and full. 

Hath in the skirts of Norway here and there, 

Sharict vp a fight of lawleffe Refdiitea 

For food and diet tc some entcrj rifc, 

Tliat bath a Aomacke in't: and this (I take it) ia tlw 

Chiefe liead and ground of thia oor watdi. 

Enter tJkt Gkafi. 
But loe,t>cho!d,fee where it comes ajjaine, 
lie crufTc it,thuugb it blafl me : (lay iilufion, 
If there be any good tbioc to be doDe» 
That may doe eafe to thce,a&d giaee to aee, 
Speake to mee. 
[li >• 133*] If tl^oa art priuy to thy countries fate. 

Which happly foreknuwing may prancnt, O fpcalia tO BM^ 
Or if thou haft extorted in thy life, 
Or boorded treafure in the wombe of caitb. 
For which diqr bef ]po« Spirites oft wallce in death* ^leake 
to me, ftay and fpodw, fpeake,(loppe it MaritOm* 
2. Tts beere. exi/ Gh^. 

H#r. Ti« beere. 

i\fare. Tis gone, O we doe it WNN^, beinig ao auicM- 
call, to offer it the fliew of violence. 
For it is as the ayre inveimorable. 
And ow vaine blowci malitioiia mockeijr. 

1. It was about to fpeake when the Cocke CIOT> 

Hjt. And then it faded like a guilty tiling, 
Vpom a feaiefoU finDmonit I have beard 
The Cocke, that is the trumpet to the momlqg^ 
Doth with his earely and f)irin crowing throale, 
Awake the god of day. and at his found. 
Whether In eaiA or ayre, In fea or fire. 
The flraiiai^ant niirl erring fpiritc hies 
(I» if 'SS'l confines, and of the trueth heereof 

Thii prefent ohtcA made probatioa. 

Mkre, It faded on the crowing of the Godsa^ 
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Some iky, Uiat euer gainft that feiifon comes, 
WiMrein oar Sauionn trirth i* celebrated, 
Tlie bird of dawning fmgeth all night long, 
And then they fay, no fpirite dare walke abroade. 
The nights are whoIerome,then no planet frikes. 
No Flairie takes, nor Witch hath powre to duurme, 
So gratious, and To hallowed is that time. 

U«r, So haue I heard, and doe in parte bekciie U : 
But fee the Smie in roflet mantle clad, 
Walkes ow die dcnr ef TMi Ue aioitntMne topb 
Breake we our watch vp, and hy my aduife. 
Let Ts unpait what we haue feene to night 
Vteo foof JUmmkt: fbr vpon njr life 
This Spirite dumbe to vs will fpeake to him: 
Do you confent,wec lhail erqaiinr him with it, 
Ai Becdeivli Id oar looe^ fittiog our 4aeiltf 

Marc. Lets doo*l I pray, and I this aioniing Imow, 
[1* i* ITS*) Where we flull finde bUn moft eonaeDieatljr. 

Bmtur Xbift QtittiMt HamMi J^tutfttt CtfwwMt^ 
mmdtki ifeM Amtafmdtn, wUk AUmdamti. 

[I, ii, ay.] King Lofidet,we here have writ to Rrlmtri^, 

Nephew to olde Norway, who impudent 
And bed rid, fcarcely hearcs of this his 
Nephews purpofe : and Wee heere difpatch 
YoBg good C^rmSa, end yoa VwUmmr 14$ 
For bearers of thefe greetings to olde 
Normtjft gittiog to you no further perfooall power 
To haftnefle wUh the Xin^ 
Then thofe related eitleZv do flievi 

Farewell.and let your hahe commend your dutie. IJO 
Cent. In this and all things will wee (hew our dutte. 
Kmg. Wee douht aotfilBg, haitiljr feicwd ; 

Aad now Learles what's the ncwes with yoa? 
Y«n Ud you had a fute what i'ft LwUif 

Ltm : My gretioai Lord, yoor rnaontbk licence, 15} 
Now that the funerall rites are all perfomed, 

1 may haue leaue to go againe to France, 
For though the fauour of your grace might flay mee. 
Yet feoMdrfiv ft dieie whifpcie in oiy hart, 
fifii, $6^] Which makes my minde and (pirits 1>end all for />MMr» ife 

KiHg Haue you your fathers leaue,ZMrto/ 

Ctr. He hath, my lord.wrung from me a forced graunt. 
And I befeech you grant your Highncffe leaue. 

Kiug With all our heart, Learles fare thee well. 

Lear. I in all louc and dutie take my leaue. 

t% Lmim) Lsntsa, B. Me*. «npr> *93> ww ) imw B. Um.mtif, 
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A7NLf. And nsw princely Sonne Hamlet, ExiU 
What meanes thefe fad and melancholy moodes? 
For your intent going to IWiWifiy, 

Wee hold it moft vnmeet and vnconuenient. 

Being the loy and halfe heart of your mother, 1|0 

Theidbfc let mee intrat yoa ftajr in CbBrt, 

All Ommarkes hope our coofm and dearefl Sonne. 

Htm. My lord, ti's not the fable fute I weares 
No nor the teares that ftill ftand in my eyes. 

Nor the diftraAed hauioar in the vifage, 17} 

Nor all together mixt with outward (emblflaet^ 

Is eqnall to the fonrow of my heart, 

Hfan banc X loft I moft of fevca ibisoo, 

Tliefe bnt the ornaments and Totes of woe. 
[It iib i70 Xifig This (hewes a louing care in you^Sonne Mamkit llo 

Bnt you mufl thinke your father loft a father* 

That father dead, loft his, and fo (hallie vntill Oe 

General! ending. Therefore ceafe laments. 

It i» a fault gainft heaaen, fault gainfl the dead, 

A fiinll gafaift natvre, and in Rofigiii its 

Common courfc moH certaine, 

None lines on earth, bat hee is borne to die. 

Que. Let not thy mother looTe her praiers Hmwitttt 

Stay kcie with vs. go not to tVUtemief^. 

Ifam. I fhall in all my beft ohay ynu mn<lam. 190 
King Spoke like a kinde and a moil louing Sonne, 

And there^ no health the King OuJl drinlce to day. 

But the great Canon to the clowdcs (hall tell 

The rowfe the King (hall drinke vnto Prince \^omlit. 
Bxmmt alt tut Miamittt, 
[1, tl9.] Ham. O that this too much grieu'd and Tallied Mh I9) 

Would melt to nothing, or that the vniuerfall 

Glebe of heauen would tume al to a Chaos I 

O Got within two nuNMtha; no not two : maried. 

Mine vnclr : O let roe not thinke of it. 

My fathers brothtr: but no more lilie m 

My father, then I to /T'nwft;. 

Within two months, ere yei the fait of moft 

Vnrighteous teates had left their fluftiinjj 

In her galled eyes : (he married, O God, a beaft 

Donoyd of reafen would not banc made 

Such fpccdc : Frailtic, thy nnmc is Woman, 

Why fhc would hang on him, as if increafe 

Of ^{'pctite had growne by what It looitcd on. 

O wicked wicked fpeede, to make fnch 

Dexteritie to ineeftuous (he^, Sto 
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Ere yet Ihe fhiKies were okle. 
The which (he followed my dead liuhen corfe 
like Nyohe, all team: numried, well it it not. 
Nor it cannot come to good: 

Bvtbreake my heart, for I mnA hnl<lc my tongue. Mf 
Enter Horatio and Marceilus. 
ri, ii, ite J ihr. Hcdth to your Lotdfliip. 

//; m. lam rerjf glad to fee yon, (Itoraiio) or I modi 
forget my felfe. 

fhr. Tbe fuoe my Lord^and your ]XK>re fennnt eav. 

Ilam. O my good friend, I change t)i.nl nanie With yOB I SSR 
but what make yoa tamWiatrnderg }A»rati»t 
MarctUm, 

Mtim, My good Ixivd. 

ni . T am very lad to fee you, good C«Ca filS: 
But what is your affaire in Etfenourtt 115 
Wcde tcedi yoo to dfinke deepe ere you depart. 

Hw. A trowmt difpolition, my good Lord 

Ham. Nor (hall you make mee trufler 
Of your owne report againfl your felfe; 

Sir, I Icnow yoa are no trowaat: ajB 

But what is your affaire in Klfencurr? 
Jiar. M) gwHl Lord, I came to fee your fathers funeralL 
Mtm. O I pre thee do not modte mee fdlow ftadicnt, 

I thinke it was to fee my mothers wedding. 

Uer. Indcedc my Ix)rd, it followed hani vpon. 935 
J/am. Thrift, thrift, Horatio, tbe funerall bak't mcatcs 

Did coldly fwnilh fiarth the marriage tables, 

VVniiid I had met my dccrcfl foe in hcaoeB 
Ere euer I bad feene that day Hmraii»\ 
(I, ii, 184.] O my ftither, ny lather, me thtak* t fee my ftther, a«0 

^fiw. Where my Lord? 

Ham. Why, in my mindes eye Woratio. 

Hor. I faw him once, he was a gallant King. 

Htm. He was a nan, tdceUn lor all in alt. 
I fliall not looke vpon his like againe a4f 

Hor, My Lord, I thinke I finw him yesternight. 

Hum, Saw, who? 

Hor. My Lord, the King your father. 

Ham, Ha, ba, the King my father ke yott. 

Htr. Ceafen your admiration for a while 350 
With an attentiue care, till I may ddioer, 
V]vin the wttncfre of thefe Gentlemen 
This wonder to you. 

Bmm. For Gods Ume let me heare It. 

Her. Two nii^hts torjether had tlicfe GcodemCD, S55 
MarttUut and Bernardo, on their watcb. 
In dw dead vaft and middle of the idg)M> 
Beene thai iacotiBiered hy a figere like your father. 
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Armed to piynf, cxadUy Capapfa 
[1, ii, aoi.] Appcercs before ihem thrife, he walkes ^ 
Before thetr wealce lad feare ofifiraflied do. 
Wilhin his tronchions length, 
While they diftilled almoft to gelly. 
With the adl of feare ftands dlimbe, 
And fpeake not to him: this to mee 
In dreadful fccrefic impart they did. 
And I with them the third night kept the watch, 
Where M tiiqr bad deliaeied fome of the tfiinc. 
Each part made true and good, 
The Apparitioo comes : I knew your father, 
Tbefe handet are not more like. 

Mam. Tis very arange. 

Hor. As I do liue.my honord lord, tis true. 
And wee did thinke it right done, 

In onr dotie lo let yon know it. '75 

Ham. Where was this? 

Mar. My Lord.vpon the plalfonnc where we watched. 

JSbw. Did yon not fpeake to it? 

H»r. My Lord we did* Imt anfwere made it nunc, 
[I, ii, 215.] Yet once me thought it was about to fpeake, 
And lifted vp his bead to motion, 
Like as he woald fpeake, but euen then 
The morning cockc crew lowd, and in all hafle. 
It Ihruncke in hafte away,and vanifbed 
Onr fight. 

Ham. Indeed, indeed firs. b«tt ttiis tronblca met 
Hold you the watch to night? 
AU We do my Lord. 
Bam* Aimed fiiy ye? 

Armed my good Ix)rd, *9*> 
Hatm, From top to toe? 
ML My good Lordt from head to foote. 
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Ham. 


Why then faw you not his face? 


Hor. 


0 yes my Lord, he wore his beuer vp. 


Ham. 


How look't he, fiponmingly? 


mmwr . 


A conntenaaoe more in forrw than in 


Ham. 


Pale, or red? 


Her. 


Nay, vcrie pal 


JTam. 


And iixt bin eiet vpon y«a. 


[I, ii, S34.] /6r, 


Mod conftantly. 


Ham. 


I would I had bcene there. 


H»r. 


It would a much amaied yoi. 


Nam. 


Yea very like.vcry like.ftdd it Ifln^ 


Hor. 


Wliile one with modetate pace 



Might tell a hundred. 3*1 
JAr. O longer, kmger. 
Ham. Hisfaeardwasgriflchl, v. 
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Hor. It was M I have fcene it in bit lift. 

A fable filoer. 

Hmm. I wil watdi to night, perdunoe I'wil wsUm wffiam. 3m 

lUr. I wnrrant it will. 

Ham. If it affumc my nohle farhf rs pcrfon. 
He fpeake to it, if hell it fclfe Oiuuld gape, 
Aad bid me bold mjr peace, Gentlemait 

If you haue hither confcaletl tbi-; Tight, 3'5 
Let it be teniUe in your lilence ftill. 
And tHiatfiiener dfe fliall ebanee to night, 
Giue it an vnderftanding.but no tongue, 
I will requit your loue^.fo fare you well, 

Vpon the platfonne, twixt clcucn and tweiue, JSO 
Itevifityoa. 

Attt Our duties to your honor. exeunt. 
Ham% O your loues,your loues, as mine to you. 
Farewell, ny fatben in Aimei^ 

Well, all's not well, I donbt fgoM fbule play, 395 
Would the night were come. 
Till tben/it ftill my foule, foule deeds will rife 
11. fl» aS7.) Iteqgb aU the worid ocewhdne tbcm to omw eles. £ML 

Enter I.fartei anfl Ofelia. 
[I, iii, 1.3 Ltart, My necefliaries are imbarkt, i muft aboord, 

Bat cfe I part, narke what Ili^ to tbees 3311 

I fee Prince Hamlet makes a (hew of loue 

Beware Ofelia, do not truft bis Towes, 

Perhaps he loues you now, and now hb tongue, 

Speakes from his heart, but yet take heed mj filler. 

The Oiaricft maide is prodigal! enough, 33^ 

If (be vnmaske bit beautie to the Mooae. 

Vcrtne it fdfe Icapea not calvmnioaa dioaglNip 

Belicu't (7/r7/<j, therefore kcL-pc li l(ii>fe 
Left that he trip thy honor and thy fame. 

OfH. Brother, to tbis I bane lent attentine care, 340 
And doubt not but to keepe my benonr finne^ 

But my dcrcrc hrotliL-r.do not yoa 

Like to a cunning Sophiiler, 

Teadi me the patb and ready way to bcanen. 

While you forgcttinij whit fnid to me, 313 
Your felfe, like to a carclenTe libertine 
Doth gine bit heart, his appetite at ful. 
And little recks how that his honour dictt. 
Lear. No, fcarc it not my deere Ofelia, 
{y% iii, 5a.] Here comes my father, occafion fmiles vpon a fecond leaue. 350 

Cor. Yet here Leartesf aboord, al'oord, for lhame, 
The winde fits in the (houlder of your faile, 
And yon are ilaid for, tlieie my Uefling with Ihee 
And fhefe few preoepu in tfqr memory. 
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** Be thou fainilmr, but bjr no aieaact volgaiet 

Thofe friends thou haft, and their adoptions UtMt 
" Graple them to thc« with • boops of (leele, 
« But do not doll the pdoM with cntcrtdoe 
** Of enery new vnfl^'d cottrage, 

** Hcwarc of i-ritrnnce into a quarrell -.but being in, 
** Bcare U that the oppufed may beware of thee, 

**Coftl]r thf appamll, m thy fmrfe em boy. 

Bat not CXprdl in fafliion. 
** For da* ■fpwcU oft procUumes the man. 
And ditjr of AhMMvoftht dilelie nmdte and ftitum 
Are of a moft felcdl and gpneiaU chiefe in that t 

This abouc all, to thy owne felfe be true. 
And It muft follow as the night the day, 
Thon cuft not dm be fUfe to amy one, 
'l«ill»tt*3 Farewcl. my McfUnf; with thee. 

Lear. I humbly take my leaue, farewell 0/ttiat 
And lemeBiber well what I haoe laid to yon. vdL 

Of el. It it already lock't within my Im^ 
And you your felfe shall keepe the key of it 

Ctr, What i'ft Ofelia he hath faide to yon? 

Ofil. Something toediiim die priaee MmHbt. 

Cor. Mary wel thought on, t'is giuen me to Tnderiland, 
That you haue bin too prodigall of your maiden prefence 
Vnto PHnee Hamlet, if it be fo. 
As fo tis giuen to mce, and that in waic of caution 
I moft tell yon ; yon do not vnderftand your felfe 
So well as befits my honor, and your credite. 

My kid. hehathaaademany tendenef luslone 

to me. 

Cor. Tenders, I, 1, tenders you may call them. 

Ofti. And withalMhch earaell Towes. 
ri, fH, 115.] Cor. Springes to catch woodcocks, 

What, do I not know when the blood doth bume. 
How proiiigall the tongue lends the heart vowes, 
III briefe, be more fcanter of your maiden pcdence, 
Ortendring thus you'l tender met a foole. 

Cfel. I fhali obay my lord in all I may. 

C>r. ({^Stti,reeeiaenoneofh]sleiten, 
" For louers lines are fnares to intnip the heart; 
" Refnfe his tokens, both of them are keyes 
To vnlocke Chaftitie voto Dcfire; 
Camt in Ofelia, fuch men often proue, 
" Orcnt in their wordes, but little in their lone, 
[i, lu, 136.J Ofel. I will my lord. txeutU. 

EiUtr Hamlet, Horado, and ICarcdliH. 

[Ii iv, !•] Ham. The nyrc hitcs fhrcwd ; it is an eager and 

An nipping winde, what houre i'ft? 
Air. I thhiilt tl ladm ef twelne, Soimd TVumtOt, 



4^ Tht Tra^ed^ of Hamlet 

Mar. No, t'is ftruckc. 

Uw, Indeed X heard it not,what doth this mean my lord? 

H»m, O the king doth wake to night, & takes hii rovfc, 
Keepe waflel,and the fwag^ering vp-fpring reds*! 405 
And as he dreames, his draughli> of rcnifh downe. 
The kettle, drumme, and tnimpet, thus bray out, 
The triampibet of hit pledge. 

Hot. Is it a cuftome here? 

ham. I mary i'ft and though I am 4IO 
Nadue here, and to the naner borne. 
It b a cuftome, moce boBooid in the hKMli, 
Then in the obfeniance. 

EMttr tht Ghofi, 
tit K 38.] a^r, Locke mjr Lord, it cooiei. 

Ham. Angels and Miniftcrs of grace defend vs, 4I5 
Be thou a fjurite of health, or goblio damn'd. 
Bring with thee ayres from heauen, or blafts front hell : 
Be thy iutenu wicked or charitable, 
Thou commed in fuch queftioaahle fluqie» 

That I will fpeake to thee, 420 
lie can thee N<amkt, King, Padier, Royall Dane, 

0 anfwere mcc, let mcc not burfl in ignorance, 
But lay why thy canonizd bones hearfed in death 
Have bofft diefa> ceremonieanrhy thy Sepulcher, 

In which wee faw thee quietly interr'd, 415 
Hath burfl his ponderous and marble lawes, 
To call thee vp againe: what may this meane. 
That tbon, dead coffe,agaiiie in eonpleete ftede, 
RcuifTets thit-; the glimfcs of the Moonc, 

Making night hideous,and we fooles of nature, 430 
So honidely to (hake our difpofition. 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our fottlcs? 
fl» hr, 57,} Say/peake,wherefore,what may this meane? 

/ftr. It beckons you, a.s though it had fomething 
TV» impeit to yon alone. 435 

Mttr, Looke with what Cdurteous a^ion 
It wanes you to a more remoued ground. 
But do not go widi it 

Ihr. No, faj no meanes my Lord. 

Ham. It will not fpeake, then wttl I follow it. 440 
Hor. What if it tempt you toward the flood my Lord. 
That heekles ore Us hace,{nto the fea. 

And thuiL' nlTume some other horrible flia|>c. 
Which might depriue your foueraigntie of reafon. 
And drive yon into madneflTe t tbinke of it. 44; 
Ham. Still am I called, go on,{Ie follow thee. 

Hor. My Lord.yo" flinll not go, 
1^1, IV, 64.] Ham. Why what fliould be tlie fcare? 

1 do not fet my life at a pinnes fee. 
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And for mjr foale.what can it do to thit? 4S0 
Bdng a thing immurtall, like H felfe. 

Go on, ilc follow thcc. 
Mar. My Lord be rulde, you (liall not goe. 
Nmm, My fite cri«t oiit,aiHl makes each pe^ Arttae 

As hardy as the Nemcon Lyon- lu rue, 45S 

Still am I cald, vnhand me gentlemen ; 

By heauen ile make a gbofl of him that led me, 

Away I (uft go on, ile follow thee. 

Hor. He waxcth def])erate with imagination. 

Mar. Something is rotten in the (late of Denmarke. 460 

Hot. Haoe after; to what UTae will this fort? 
PT,iv*tt.] Mtr. Leu follow, tis not fit thus to obey him. Mrif. 

Enter Ghojl and HamUt. 
[1, V, I.] Ham. Ile go no fartber,whither wih thou leade atf 

Gk^ Madceme. 

Ham. I will. 4^ 

Ckeft I am thy fathers fpirit, dourod for a time 
To waOce the Bights and all the day 
G>nfinde in flaming fire, 

Till the foule crimes done in my dayes of Nature 

Arepurged and burnt avray. ' 47* 
Ham. Alas poore Ghoft. 

Ghoft Nay piity me not, but to my vnfolding 
Lend thy liftning eare, but that I am forbid 
To tell the fecfcts of my prifon hoofe 

I would a tale vnfold, whofe lighlcfl word 47S 
Would harrow vp thy foule, freeze thy yong blood. 
Make thy two cyc> like ftan Hart firom their fpheres. 
Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 
And each particular haire to Hand on end 

Like quits vpon the frctfuU Porpentine, 4S0 
Bat tUs feme Uam muft not be,to cares offlefli aad Uood 

Hamlet, if euer thott didft tJ^ deere fii^ lone. 
(l,T,a4.J Ham. O God. 

Cko. Reuenge his fbole, and mdl vmubuaU minder \ 

Hmm, Msfder. 4^5 

Ghojt Yea, murder in the hi^icft degree. 
As in the lead lis bad, 
But mine moll foale,beaftly,and vnoatnialL 

Ham. Hafte me to knowe it, that with wings as fwift as 
meditation, or the thought of it,may fweepe to my reuenge. 490 

Ghoft O I iinde thee apt, and duller ihoaldA Ihon ha 
Then the fiit weede which rootes it felfe in cafe 

On f rlkf wharffe : briefe let me be. 

Tis giuen out, that fleeping in my orchard, 

A Serpent ftong me; fo the whole care of ZtaMNvi# 49S 

Is with a forged Proffes of my death rankely abofdei 
But know thou noUe Youth: be that did Oing 
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Tliy fathcrt heart, now weares his Crowne. 
[I, v« 40.] JAw. O my prophetike foole, nqr mdel nqr VBcle. 

Gh4)/l Yea he, that inceAuous wretch, wonne to his wOl JM 

0 wicked will,and gifts! that haue the power (with f^ftli 
So to feduce my moft feeming vertuous Queene, 

But vertne, as it neuer will be moued. 

Though LewdncfTc court it in a ftiape of he«Ma, 

So Luft, though to a radiant angle linckt, 50^ 
WouM fide It rdfe from m cddliall bedde» 

And prey on garbage: hut foft, me thinkcs 

1 fent the mornings ayrc, briefe let me be, 
Sleejung within my Orchard, my cnftome ■hr ay i i 
la die after aoooe, vpon my fecure houri 

Thy vncle came, with iuyce of Hchwna 

In a viall, and through the porches of my eares 

Did powrt tftt k^prou diftl]meiit,whofe eAA 

Hold fuch an enmitie with blood of man, 

That fwift as quickefilner, it pofteth throng 515 
Tlie utonll gatei tod «Uie« of the body* 
And Ixnui the thinne and wholefiiaw Uood 
[If Ti 69>} Like eager dropings into milkr. 

And all my fmooitbe body, barkcd,and tettered ouer. 

Tlrae was I fleeptnK by a hratben band 590 

Of Crowne, of Qxiccnc.of life.of (!ignitie 
At once depriued, no reckoning made of. 
Bat fent 71110 my graae, 

With all my accompts and filioef vpOD Wff head, 

0 horrible, moft horrible! 5*5 
Ham. O God! 

gk0fi tflhoabaftnatiirafaidMe^beareitiiot, 

Rut howfoeuer, let not thy heart 
Confpire againft thy mother aught, 

Leave her lo bcanen, 5^ 

And to the bwthen that her confcieoce beares. 

1 muft be gone, the Glo wormc fticwes the Martin 
To be neere, and gin's to pak his vneffectuail fire : 
Hamlet adac,adae,adtte t maember me. £mIi 

11(^,91.] Ifcm. O a!! you hodc of hcauen! O eardl,wbat dM 5|5 
And ihail I couple hell ; remember thee? 
Yet tboa pooie Ghell; fion the tables 
or my memorie, ile wipe aw^ all Ikwci of Bookcs, 
All triuiall fond conceites 

That eucr youth.or elfe obfeniance noted, 540 

And tfiy reoMmbnuMe, all alooe fliall fit. 

Yc;, yc- , hy htrauen, a damnd pemitious villaioe, 

Marderon«, bawdy, fmiling damned viltaine, 

(My ttdilei) meet it it I set it downe, 

That one may fmile, and fmile, and be a villayne; 545 
At Icaft 1 am fare, it may be fo in Dmmarkt, 
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So vnde, there yon are, there yoa aie. 
Now to the words; it is adue adue X raBCBlber 06* 
112.] Soe t'is enough I haae fwome. 5yi 
Hw, My lonl,By lofd. BmUr^BmmUt, 

.\far. Tx)rd Hamlet. «md Mmndbu* 

Hot. Ill, io,lo,ho,ho. 

Mtr. Ill,lo,Io,ro,ho^ro,coime boy, come. 

Hor. Heanens fecure him. 

Afar. How i'ft my noble lord? yy j 
Har. What news my lord? 
Bam. O inmderfiin, wo n deifiil. 

/for. Good my lord tel it. 
Nmm. No not I, you'l reueale it. 

H*r. Not I ny Ix>rd by heauen. jAo 

Mar Nor I my Lord. 

//am. How fay yuu thcn?wou1d halt of BIB 
Once thinke it? but you'l be fecret. 
JMI. I by heauciiiBqr kwd. 

//at,,. There's ncucr a villtfaM dwilBllg Ift all DtlUIUrkt, $6$ 
But hee's an arrant knaue. 
l,l,T»ia5.] Otr. There need m Ghoft come from the graue to tell 

you this. 

//am. Right, you are in the right, and therefore 
1 bolde it meet without more circumftance at all, 
Wee fliake hand* and pertgrott as yoar bnfioes ^jo 
And defiers lhall leade you : for looke you, 
Euery man hath bufines, and defircs, fuch 
At it b, end for my ovne poorc parte, ile go pray. 

//or. Thefe are but wild and wherling wocdl, my Loid. 

//am. I am fory they offend you ;hartd7,ye* faith haitl^. 575 

//or. Ther's no offence my Lord. 

Ouh Yes bjr Saint AUrOv bat tbcraUII«r«^ 
And much offence too, touching this vifion. 
It if an honeft ghoft, that let mee tell you, 

For your defifct to loMyir what it betweene vt, ^ 

Ot'emaifter it as you nu^t 

And now kind Trends, as yoD aie freads, 

Schollen and gentlmen, 

Gfant mee one poofe reqneft. 

Both. What i'ft my Lord? ^ 
W *• 144- J //"m. Neaer make known what you baue feene to ni^ 

Btlk. My lord,we will not 

Nam. Nay but fwcare, 

i/ar. In faith my Lord not I. 

Mar. Nor I my Lord in faith. ^go 
//am. Nay vpoo my IWotd, indeed vpon ny IwonL 
Oka, Smtaaa. 

Tka Cofi undtr Ou JUgu 
that Ha,ha,coBieyDtthere,tbiifid]owinihelUI«riiga, 
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Here eonfeni to fweare. 

Hor, Propofe the oth my Lord, 595 
Ham. Ncuer to fpcake what you baue leene to nigh'., 

SwMie by my Aroid. 

Cost. Swcare. 

Ham. Hit ^ vbiqut ; nay then weele Ibift our grounds 
Come bidier Gentlemen, end ley your bandci 600 

Againc vpon this f« irJ, ncuer to fpeake 
or that which you haue feenc, fweare by my fword. 
Gkoft Sweare. 

(I,Ttl6a.] «^ Well raid old Mole. CMi'ftvofke in the cnthr 

so faft, a worthy Pioncr, once more remoue. 605 
Hor. Day and nighl,but thU is wondrooa ftrange. 
Hmm, And tbereTore as e ftranger gioe k wdame. 

There are more things in heauen and earth Htrtitic, 

Then tie Dream't of, in your pbilofophie. 

Bat eome here,as before you neuer lhall 610 
How llfange or odde foere I beare my felfe* 

As I perchance hereafter fliall thinkc meet* 
To put an Anlicke dirpoAtion on. 
That yoa at fudi times feeing me, neuer (hall 
174.] With Armes, incombred thus.or this head (hake, 615 
Or by pronouncing fomc vndoubtfull pbrafe. 
As welt well, wee know, or wee could and if we would. 
Or there be, end if they might, or fuch ambignons.* 
Giuing out to note, that you know aught of mec^ 
This not to doe, fo grace, and mercie 620 
At yoor moA need hdpe yon, fweare 
Ghoft. fweare. 

Ham, Reft, reft,penurbed fpirit: fo gentlemen. 
In all my loae I do commend mee to you. 

And what fo poore a man as HamlH WMf, M5 

To plcafure you, God willing (hall not Want, 

Nay come lett's go together. 

Bat ftil your fingen on your lippes I pray, 

The time is owl of ioynl.O curfcd fpite, 

That eucr I was l>omc to fet it right, 630 
f I, V, 191.] Nay come lett's go together. Sieamt, 

Emfer Ccrambit, and MtiUamo. 
[II, I, 1,3 Cur. Montane, here, thcfe letters to my fonnC, 
And this fame mony with my hlciling to him, 
And bid faim ply hia learning good Afmtmu, 

hfon. Iwill niv Innl. 635 
Ctr, You fl\ali do very well MomianOt to fay tana, 
I knew the gentleman, or know Ida father, 

inquire the manner of his life. 
As thus; bcinc nmon<;rt his acquaintance, 

You may fay, you (4W him at fuch a time, marke you mee^ 640 
At game,or drincking, fwcaring, or dmbUig, 
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You may go fo faire. 

Mon. My lord, that will impeach his repntitiail. 

Or. I faith not a whit, no not a whit. 
Now Ittppeljr hee clofeth widi jou in the eonfequence, 645 
As 3fon may bridle it not difp«nig« him ft iotc. 

What was I a hunt to fay, 
£11, i, 5a.J Mon, lie clofeth with him in the confcijuence. 

(V. fay right, he dofcth with him thus, 

This wi!l Viee fay, let nice fee what lice will fay, 6jO 
Mary this,! law bim ydlerday, or toUicr day. 
Or then, or at fach a time, a dicing. 
Or at Tennis, I or drincking drunke, or CBlrlog 
Of a howfc of light ncs \\t. brothfll, 

Thus fir do wee that know the world, licin^ men uf reach, 655 
By iadireAiom, finde diredioni forth. 
And fo (hall yoii my fonne; yott ba UK, ha yon not? 
Mon. I haue my lord. 

Cor. Wei, fare you well.cominend nee to him. 
Mon. I will my lord. 66o 
(U* ^ 73*J Co*"' And bid him ply his rousicke 
Mom. My lord 1 wil. txit. 

Enter, OftSa. 

Cor. Farewel.huw now 0/>/irt,what's the news with yOQ? 

0/e. O my deare father, fuch a change in nature. 
So great an alteratian in a Mnce, 665 
So pitifull to him, fearefull to aee, 
A maidens eye ne'rc looked on. 

Cor. Why what's the matter my OftHaf 

Of. O y«ng Prince /bMili/,die only floora of /Vmrnml, 
Hee is bereft of all the wealth he had, ' 670 

The lewell that ador'nd bis feature moA 
b filcht and ftolne awqr, his wift bereft him, 
Hee found mee walking in the gallery all alone. 
There comes hee to mee,\vit!i diftractcd looke, 
[II, i. So.] His garters lagging downe, his fhoes vntide, 675 
And list hit eyes fo fledfaft on ny faee. 
As if they had vow'd, this is their l.iteft obie<fl. 
Small while he Aoode, bat gripes me by the wrist. 
And there he holdet ny pnlfe till with n fgjjx 
He doth vnclafpe his holde, and parts awqr 
Silent.as is the mid time of the night: 
And as be went, his eie was ftill on mee. 
For thos hit head oner hb flioulder looked. 
He feemed to fimlf the w iv without his eiett " 
For out of doores he went without their help^ 
And fo did Icane ne. 

Cor. Madde for thy loue, 
What haue you gii'cn him any croffe wordes of late? 
[II, i, I 0/elia I did rrpell his letters, deny his gifts, (90 
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As jroa did dwrge me. 

Cor. Why thnf h.Tth mnt?e him mafldc: 
By beau'n t'is u (uroper for our age to caft 
Bqroad oar Macs, at t'b for the yonger fort 

To letoe their wantonnefTe. Well, I am foiy 695 
That I was fo ralh : but what remedy? 
Lets to the King, this madnefle may prooue, 
pi, I, laa] Though wllde a while, yd nove ttoe to dqr ieoe. tjutmt, 

£nter Kint; and Queertf^ Roffenrraft ,anii GUdrrJiortf. 
£11, ii, I.] King Right noble friends, that our deere coTm iiaiiUet 

Hath loft die very heart of ■nUilisiice, 70c 
It is moft right, and we moft Ibij ior bimi 
Therefore we doe defire, euen as yoa tender 
Our care to him, and our great loue to you, 
That JOB will laboor hot to wrinK fram Urn 

The Cmfe and ground of his diftempcrancie. 705 
Doe tfcil* the king of Dtnmarkt (hal be thankefull. 

ifw. My Lord, wh a lfeeaer Hot witUn oar power 
Your maiedie may more commaund in wordes 
Then vfe perfwafions to your liege n>e»,boand 
By lone, by duetie, and obedience. 710 

Guil. What we may doe for both your Maieftica 
To know the ^^ricfe troubles the Prince yoor fimae* 
We will indcuour ail the befl we may. 
So in all daetie doe we tilee oar leane. 
(IlflVji}*] Atoj Thankes Guildcrdone, and gentle RufTcncraft. 715 

Qtu. Thankes Roflencrait,and gentle Gildeiilone. 
EiUer CtnmMt m»d Of^m, 

Ctt, Kjr Lord, the Amhaftdoii are iojrially 
Retum'd from Nfirtvay. 

Xing Thou Aill hall beene the father of good news. 

Or. Haae I my Lord? I aUbre year grace, 7*0 

I holde my duetie as I holde my life. 

Both to my God, and to my foueraigoe King: 
And I hekeoe, or elfe fhia bndne of ndne 

Hunts not the traine of policic fo well 

As it had wont to doc, l ut I hauc found 7'S 
The very depth of Mamlets lunacie. 
Qmeme God giaont he hadi. 

Enter the Ambnjfadors. 
ni» i^ 59>] JB^g Now (^»ftrmar,wbat from our brother Norway t 
VUH. Moft fiure retaniei of greetinge and defirci. 

Vpon our firfl he fent forth to fupprefle 73* 
Hi? nephews Iruic';, which to him a]>pear'd 
To be a preparation ^ainll the I'olacke : 
But better lodk*t into, he tniely ibaad 

It was apainfl your HighnefTe.whereat Rriened« 

That fo his (ickenefl'e,age,and impotence, 735 

Was faUely borne in hand, fends oat arrefts 
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On Fortefibraffe, which he in briefe obayk, 

Receiucis rebuke from S^orway.T^nA in fine, 
Makes vow before bis vncle, neuer more 

TogliiedicalBqrorAnnMi^iift]roitrllaieAle, T40 

WhciL in old Nonvay owtxcomt with ioy, 
£lla ii, 73.J Gittct him three thouland crownet ia umuall fec» 
Aad Ins oommilfioB to employ thofe faaMien, 
So leuied as l>cfore, againfl the Poladte, 

With an intreaty hccrcin further (hcwne, 745 
That it would pleafe you lo giuc quiet palTc 
Thnrngh yonr dowiiriont, for thik cntcqirife 
On such regardes orfafety and alknnuiees 
At theieia are fet dowae. 

iSmg Itllketvtwdl,Midatfiktioieaadlwfim jjo 
Weele reade and anfwere thefe his Articles, 
Menne time we thanke you for your well 
Tooke labour : go to yoor refloat night weele feafl tc^ther: 
Right weieotte borne. txmmt A m ifffa d tn, 

1, Cor. This bufines is very well difpatched. 75S 
Now my Ix>rd,touchuig the yong Prince Hamlet, 
Certsine It it that bee b madde mad let v!> grant Um tlwat 
Now to know the caufe of this effe<^, 
Or elfe to fay the caufe of this defe<il; 

For this effedl defeifliue comes by caufe. 760 

Qmtiu Good 117 Lord be briefe. 

Cor. Madam I will: my Lord, I haue a dMgbter, 
Haue while (hee'a mine : for that we thinke 
Is fnreft, often loofenww to the Prince. 

My lord, but note this letter, 76$ 
The which my daughter in obedience 
Deiieuer'd to my handes. 
JEbig Reade it my Lofd. 

Cor. Markc my Lord. 
[II ii, 1 15.J Doubt that in earth is Ere, 770 
Donbt that the ftarres doe none. 
Doubt trueth to be a liar. 
But doe not doubt I loue. 
To the beautiful OftHa : 

Thine euer the moil vnhappy Prince HamM, 77^ 

My Lord, what doe you thinke of me? 

I, or what might you thinke when I fawe this? 

ifihjf At of • tivc friend end • moft hnuDf fnbieA. 

Cor. I would be glad to prooue fo. 
Now when I faw this letter,thua I bcfpakc my maiden: 780 
Lord JhtmlH is • Frinee out of yoor llarre. 
And one that is vneqoall for your loue: 
Therefore I did commaund her refufe his letlOBi 
Deny hi!' tokens,and to abfent her felfe. 

Sbce at oqp duMe obedieBtly db^'d mm. 7X5 
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Now finee vUdi time, Iteing lili kwe thai aofl*dt 

Which I tooke to he idle, and but fpoft. 
He (Iraitwajf grew into a melancholjTt 
Fhmi dttt vnto a fdl, tbcn vnto diftnAioii, 
Then into a fadnefle, from that vnto a madnefTe, 
And fo by continuuice.and weakenelTe of the braine 
Into this frenfie, which now pofliefreth him: 
ril. ii, 155.] Aad if dib be not true, lake this rrom tbia. 
King Think e you tMs fo? 

Car. How? fo my Lcrd, I would very faine know 
That thing tint I heiie fiMe fb. pofitfBdjr. 

And it hath fallen out otherwife. 
Nay, if circumflances leade me on, 
lie finde it out, if it were hid 
As deepe as the centre of the earth. 
King, how fhouh! wep trie this fam^ 
Cor, Maiy my good lord thus. 
The Frincea watke b here in the gdery. 
There let O/^/rVr.walke vntil! hee come*.- 
Yonr felfe and I will Aand clofe in the ftudy. 
There (hall bene die cfleA of dl Ui hut. 
And if it prone any otherwife then looe. 
Then let my cenfure fnile an other time. 
[II, ii, 167.3 ^t**£' where hee comes poring vppon a booke. 

EiOirilimbt. 
Car. Madame, win ft plcefe year gnce 
To leaue vs here? 

With all tetf hart. exit. 
(in«it44.] Cor. And here Oftlia, reade you on thishoelM^ 

And walke aloofe, the King fhal be vnfeene. 
[Ill, i, 56.] JJam. To be,or not to be, I there's the point, 
To Die, to lleepe,fa that all? I all: 

No.to fleepc.to drcnme, I man' there it i;nc5;, 
For in that dreame of death, when wee awake, 
And borne before an eoeilafting lodges 
From whence no paffenger euer retur'nd. 
The vndifcouered country, at whofe fight 
The happy fmile,and the accurfed damn'd. 
But for tbis,the iojrfoll hope of this, 

Whol'd beare the fcomes and flattery of the world. 

Scorned by the right rich,the rich curffed of the poor^ 

The widow being opprelfed,the oqshan wroi^d. 

The tafte of hunger, or a tirants raigne. 

And thoufand more calamities befides. 

To gninte and fweate vnder this weary life. 

When that he may his full Quietus make. 

With a bare iMitlkin, who would this indure, * 

But for a hope of fomelhing after death? 

Whkb poflea the hralne, and doth confound the lenoe. 
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Which makes v* rather bcarc thofe euilles We haM* 
Than Ihe to otbeni that we know not of. 
I dMt.O thb confdence makes eowudet of vi all, 
[Illg 1*90^3 ^<^y ''^ orizons, be all my finnes reincmhrol. 

Ofel. My Lord, I haue fought opportunitiL .which now 
I haue,to redeiiucr to your worthy handes, a fnuU remem- 
bnmee, fbdi tokena wbldi I lunw reodacd of yon. 

[IlltlylOJ.] Ham. ArcyoulaiK? 

OJtL My Lord. 
Hmt, An lioneft? 
C^i. What meanes my Lord? 
ffam. That if you be faire and honefl, 
Yoor beauty (hould admit no difcoucse to your honeAy. 

My Loffd, can beauty hane better prinnedge tbaa 

with honcny? 

//am. Yea mary may it i for Beauty may tranttorme 
HmuAft (fom wliat the waa into • bewil: 
Then Honefty can transforuic Beaaty: 
This was fomctimes a Paradox, 
But now the time giues it fcope. 
[111,1,94] IneMrgHMfOBMCUiig. 

Ofe/. My Lord, you know ri^ht well you did. 
And with them fuch eamcft vowcs of luue, 
Ai wonld bane nooo'd the lUnueft braaft aline, 
But now too true I finde, 

Rich giftes waxe poore, when giacii grow vnldade. 

//am. I nener loued yoo. 

Ofii. You made me beleeue you did. 
|UI»I^II7.] //am. O thou (houUin not a Mecued me! 
Go to a Nunnery goc, why Qiouldil thou 
Be a breeder of finnen? I am mjr fdfe indifferent iMmeA, 

But I could accufe my fclfc of fuch crimes 

It had beene better my mother had ne're borne me. 

O I am very prowde, ambiiious,difdainefull, 

With more finnes at ray becke, then I haue thouglMa . 

To put thcra in, what iTimild fuch fellowes as I 

Do, crawling between hcauen and earth? 

To a Ninnwiy goe, we are anant knanea aU, 

Beleeue none of vs, to a Nunnery goc 

OftL O beauea* fecure him! 
i 111. i, 131.] /baa. Whci^ thy fatbei? 

At liome my lord. 

//am. For Gods fake let the 'Ifiores he (hut OO Mn^ 
He may play the foule no where l*ut in his 
Owne lioafe:lo a Nunnery goe. 

Ofel. Help him j^ood God. 

//am. If thou doA marry. He giue tbee 
Una plagae to thy dowiyt 
Be thou as clialle aa yee, a« pore aa Ihowc, 
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Tbou flialt not fcape calunuiy,to a Nuanay goc 

OM. Alas, what change is this? 

Ham. But if thou wilt needct wmnfjnmf • fboll^ 
For wifcmen know well enough, 
What monAen you make of thein,to a Nunneiy gpe. 

tffidi Pto^T God fcftofB liiiii, 
[in»i| 142.] //am. Nay, I hauc heard of JfOOr piinli]^ tOO, 
God hath giuen you one face, 

Aad yon nakt your Uam anadwrt 890 

You 6g0Oi& ytm mUat wmA job nirinwiiif Godt < 
Making your wantonncffe, your in 
A pox, t'is fcuniy, 11c no more of it. 
It hadi made me madde t lie bo man 

All that are married but one, (hall liuc, ffff 
The reft (hall keepe as they are, to a Nunnery got, 
[III, i, 149.] To m Nunnery goe. gxU. 

Oft. Great God of heauen.what a quicke dmigB b ttill 

The Courtier, Schol!cr,Souldicr, all in him, 

All dafht and fplmtered thence, O woe is me, 900 
To a Cmoo wbiit I bane feene^lbe yAax. I fee. «ciff. 

£111,1, 16a.] King Loue? No.no, that's not the cnufe, EnUr King tmi 
Some deeper thing it is that troubles him. Coramhit. 

CVr. WeMbncthing it i$:my Lord,content yoa a while, 
I will my folfc gpe fade him:lct me woriw, 905 
He try him euery way: fee where he comcs. 
Send yoa thofe Gentlemen, let me alone 
Tofiiidedie4le|illiortliU,a«ay,begoBe. Kk^. 
[n, ii, tja.] Now my good Lord.do you know me? Bmtir HtlldA 

Ham. Yea very well,y'are a fiOiiaoager. 910 
Gw. Not I my Lofd. 

Ham. Then fir, I woold you wetefbhaneftamee. 

For to t>c honcft.as this age goes. 
Is one man to be pickt out of tenne thousand. 
Ill, ti, 19a] C»r. What doe yon fcadc my Lofd? 91$ 

Ham. Worde8,wordes. 

Ctr. What's the matter my Lord? 

Htm. Betweeoe who? 

Or. I mcaee the matter you leade my Lord. 

Ham. Mary mofl vile herefie: fd0 
For here the Satyricall Satyre writes. 
That oide men haoe hdlloar cfecweake badcei* 
Grey bcardes, jiitttfnl! weake hammes, powty leggaa. 
All which sir.I mofl potently beleeue not: 

For fir, yonr felfe Ihatbe olde ai I am, 9119 

If like a Crabbe, you could goe backeward. 
(II, y, ao6.1 Cor. How pregnant his replies are,and full of witt 
Yet at firft he tooke me for a fishmonger : 
AH fUa cornea hy loaoithe vemencie of lone, 
And when I was yonib I was wiy idle. 930 
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And fufhrcrd utuch extafie in loue, very ncCTS tbb; 
(II, ii, J04.j Will you walke out (^f the aire my Liord? 
Hmm. Into my graue. 

CVr. By ttMindfedMfs out ofthe air* indeed. 

Very (hrewd nnrwcr^, 

My lord I will take my leuie of you. 

BiMr GSUkr/hm, and Refftntrafi. 
//am. You can toke nothing from me fir, 
I will more willingly pert with all, 
[U, ii, 2i6.] Olde doating foole. 

CW*, Yott fedte Prince Haalet4Sw.diere Iw ii. tdt. 

Git. Health to your Ix)rdfhip. 

Mm, What, Gildedlone,and Roflencraft, 
Weleaae Mode 8dMHilt«feUowet to E^i nuim , 

GU. We tlianke ymv Grace.and would b« fttf gild 
Vou were as when we were at iVittenberg. 
[il. ii, 369.3 //Mt, I tbanke you, but is this viAtation free of 
Ymr felnee, or were yon nol feot foi? 
Tell me true.come.I know the good King and Queene 
8ent for yoa,tbere is a kinde of confcflton in your eye : 
Cone, I ttnow yon vcve ient for* 

Gil. What fay you? 
fll. ii, 283.] //am. Nay then I fee how tte winde fits, 
Come.yoa were fent for. 

Rof. My lord.we were, and willingly if we ni^. 
Know the caufe and ground of your difoontCOt. 

//am. Why 1 want preferment. 

R^. I fhinke not fo my lord, 
fll, Ii, *90.] Ham. Yes fiith.ihis great world you fee contenti me not. 
No nor the fpangled heauens,nor earth,nor fea. 
No nor Man that is fo glorious a creature. 
Contents not mc.no nor woman too.tboitgh jnn lugil. 

Gil. My lord, we laugh not at thaL 

//am. Why did you laugh then, 
Wlien I fidd,llan did not content aec? 

Gil. My Loid, we Ian^lMd,wlien yen lidd. Men did not 
content you. 

What entntninenMnt die Pleyen Iball hane, 
nit iti 307*] 'W* boordcd tiieni a the way : they are comming to yon. 

//am. Players.what Players be they? 
Roff. My Lord,the Tragedians of the Citty, 
Hiofe that yon toolce deliglit to fee fo often. (fUe? 
//am. How comes it that they traucll? Do they grow 
GU. No my I^rd, their reputation holds as it was wont. 
Ham. How then? 

CU. Yfaith my \jaxA, noueltie carries it KmWf 
For the principal! [ 'jVlike audience that 
Gune to them, are turned to ptiuate playes, 
fix, ii, 337.] And totbe hnnumr of dtildicB. 
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Nk$m. Idoenoigmtly wonderoTit, 

[II, ii« 3470 I^"'' t^K^^c that would make moyi^ and mocs 

At my vnde, when my falher liued, 980 

Now give ft biiiidfed,two httsdred poandi 

For his picture : but they (hall be welcome, 
£11, ii, 309.] He that playes the King (hall haoe tribute of me, 

The ventrous Knight fliall vse his foyle and target, 

The hmer (hall figh gratis, fSS 

The clowne fhall make them laugh ffor't, 

That are tickled in the lungs, or the blanke verfe shall halt 
III, ii, 314.1 And the Lady diall haae leane to fpeakc Iter mindc fnely. 

Tke Trumf^n found, Emitr CtrmwMs. 
f II, U, 364.] Do jou fee yonder great baby? 

He h not yet out of bis fwadling dowts, 990 
Gil. That may be, for dwy Ikj mi aide auui 

Is twice a childe. fPlafn, 
Ham. He prophccie to you, hee OHnes to tell mee a the 

Yoa iKf true, a monday laft, t*was fo iodecde. 

Cor, My lord, I haue news to fell you. 99^ 
Ham. My Lord, 1 haue newes to tell yoa: 
When JP^^ ma an AAor in Rmm, 
Cw, The Actois are come htthar,niy hmL 

Ham. Biir.bu)!. 

CffT. The bed Adlors in Chriftendome, 1000 
Bdier for ConMdy,Tragedy,I1iftiorie,PaflonlU 

Pafloran,HiaoricaII,Hinorical1.Comicall, 
Comicall hiftoricall, PaAorall.Tragedy htftoricalk 
Stmeta cannot be too beany ,nor Pt^ too light: 

For the law hath writ thofe are the onely men. lOOS 
[11,11,384.] Ha. O /rf<A<i hu\r^r of //raf/.' wh^t n treafure hadft thoo? 

Car. Why what a treafure had he my lord? 

JSkm. Why one faire datt|{bler,aBd no mote. 
The which he kntad pofTlnc: well. 

Car. Afiil harping a my daughterlwell my Lord, loic 
If yott call me /tf>ka, T bane a danghto that 
1 lootpafliniT well. 

Mam. Nay that followes not. 

Car. What followes then my LonI? 

iSbai. Why by lot, or God wotiOr aa it caaw to palle, 1015 

And fo it was, the firft ve'fe of me ^f^dly Bnllct 
Wil tel you all: for look you where my abridgcmcoC comes: 
[f I, it, 40*.] Wdoome maifteis, welcome alt, En/er f/ayert. 

What my olde friend, thy face is vallanccd 

Since I faw thee Iaft,com'ft thou to beard me in Denmarktf lOM 

My yong lady and miftris, bnrlady bat your (you were: 

Ladifliip is ^rowne by the altitude of a cbopine higher than 

Pray God fir your voyce, like a peece of vncurrant 

Golde, be not crack't in the ring: come on maifters. 

Wade enen toot, like R-endi Falconefs, n»$ 
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Flic at any .hin|; we fee. come, a lade of jrwlU 
QoalUtte, a fpeech,a pafTiunaie fpecch. 

PUtytr$ What fiKxch my kmlf 

JHSmv. I heard thee Oieuke a TpMch once, 

But it was neucr aflcfi:(>r if it \vf i t-, Wjft 
Neoer aboue twice, for as I rciiieiul>cr, 
It plcafed not the vulgarjt was cauiary 
To the million : but to me 
And otben, that reoeiucd it in the like kinde, 
CHed in the toppe of their iti<^[emeats,an excelleni play, lojs 
Set downe with is great modefUe as cunning': 
One faid there was no fallets in the lines to mnke the fauoiy. 
But called it an honefl inethode,as wholefome as fweele. 
Ccrme, a fpecdi in U I ddcfly fctnemlier 
fll, ii,4a5.] Was ,'/r«Aj; tale to /?;V>', IO140 
And then efpecially where he talkes of Princes flaughter. 
If it lint in tbjr memory begiiue at this line. 
Let me fee. 

The niggetl Pyrrtis, like th'arfjaninn iieaitj 

No 'tis nul fo. It bet;ins with J'lrrus: 1 043 

0 1 haue it. 

The iui;i:;ci| Pirrus,he whofe fahle aimes, 
Black as his purpofe did the night rcfemblc. 
When he lay coached in the ominous hortet 

Hath now his hiacke and };rininie complexion fmecred I050 

With Heraldry iiiorcf difinall, head I<i (inAt, 

Now IS he lotall guife, hurridcly tricked 

With Mood of {athefs,modiers,davgbters/oane!«, 

l!n k t ntul imparchcd in cnlagiilatc k^^c, 

Kifted in earth and fire, olde grandfire Fryam feekes : 1055 
So goe OB. (accnit. 

Cor. Afore God, my Lord, well fpoke, and with ^ood 
(11, ii, 446.] P!,iy. Anone he finds him flriking too Qiort at Greeks, 
His anitke fword rebellious to his Arme, 

lies where it falles, vnaMe to reTift. 1060 

Pyrrus at Prynnt <lritics, Imt n!I in T\;y, 
Strikes wide, but with the whitfc and winde 
[II, ii, 452.J Of hb fell fword, th'ttnnenied father falles. 
(lit ii, 476^3 Cvr, Enough my rriciid.t'is too lon^. 

HciPi. It fliall to the 15arliers with your l>eard: IO65 
A pox, hcc'ii for a ligge, or a tale of liawdry, 
Or dfe he lleepes, come on to /ftraiA«.come. 

Play. But who.O who hni ftt-ne the nioblcd Qaeenef 

Cor. Mobled Queene is good.failh very good. 

Play. All in the alanm and feare of death rofe vp, 107a 
And o*re her weake and all ore-teeming loyncs.a blancket 
And a kercher on that hcad.where late the dindeme stoodc* 
Who this had feene with tongue inuenum'd fficech, 

1073. ttnfut humumtd \ Th» spiwr bstww a — w ind* <lf >lww bs any m all) h «f wy leaat 
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The Tragedy of Hamlet 



Would [rervfon fi.iue prDiir.nnrcf!, 

For if the gods ihemfclucs bad fcene her then, iaf5 
Wbcn Am law Pima with nulitkntt ftrakct, 
MiadBg her hudiMidci limbs, 
It would haue made milch the baraiiig «ja of hcraen, 
[II, ii, 496.] And paflion in the gods. 

Chr. Looke wf lord if he hath not chaagde hit eclonr* tHo 
And bath teares in his eyes: no more good heart, nomn. 

JJam. T'is well, t'ts very well, I pray my lord, 
Will yon fee the Fbyen well beftowed. 
I tell you they are the Chronicles 

And bricfe abftra<fls of the time, I085 
After your death I can tell you, 
You were better hiAe a had Epiteeth, 
Then their ill rcjvirt while you Hue. 

Cvr. My lord, I will vfe them according to their ddcfts. 

Umm, O larre better m«ti,vfe etieiy man after his de&rta, 1090 
Then who (hould fcape whipping? 
Vfe them after your owne honor and dignitie, 
The lefle they deferue, the greater credit's yours. 

Cor. Welcome my good fdlowca. €Xk, 
[11,11, 511.] Uam. Come hither naiftcn, can yov not play the mro 1095 
der of Gon/agof 

playert Yet my Lord. 

Ham. And could'fl not thoa for a neodo ftady me 

Some dozen or fixteenc lines. 

Which I woDld fet downe and infert? I MM 

fiogftn Yes very eafily my good Lord. 

Hem. T\% we!!. I tbanke yourfollow that lonl: 
And doe you hcare tirs? take heede you mocke him not. 
GentleBeBf fiar your kiadiies I tbanke yoo. 

And for a time I would defire you leaue me. 110$ 
Gil, Oar loue and duetie is at your oonmannd. 
ExetaU »a ha Namla. 
(II,li,)13.j Nam. Why what a dunghill idiote Aane am 17 
Why thefc Players here draw water from eye«<: 
For Hecuba, why what is Hecuba to Um,or he to Hecuba? 
What woald he do and if be had my telle? Ilio 
His faihci murdred, and a Crowne bereft him, 
He would tume all bis teares to droppes of blood, 
Anaie (be ftanden by wiA bb laroenti, 
Strike more then wonder in the iudidall eares. 

Confound ihc ifm^mnt, and make mute thewiiSe, Itl5 
Indccde his paHion would be generall. 
Yet I Iflw to an alfe and tohn a Dreamcs, 
Hauing my father murdred hy a villainc, 
Stand fttll,and let it pafTe, why fure I am a coward: 
Who pindces ne by the beard, or twites my nofe, 1 lao 

[II, ii, $48.1 Gine*s mt the lie i'th throate down* to the longs. 
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Sure I (hould take it, or clfc I haue no gall, 
Or by this I (hould a fatted all the region kitc» 
Ihitn mis flwict ofiell, thii damned ▼illaioe, 

TrMcherous,ha\v(!y,in-,ir(!crnn<: villr.inc: 1195 

¥nqr t^is >s braue, that I the fonne of my dearc father, 

Shoold like % fealioB, like a very drabbe 

Thus raile in wordes. About my braine, 

I haue heard that guilty creatures fitting at a play, 

Halh,by the very cunning of the fcene,confc(l a murder 1130 

Conimitted kwig before. 

This fpirit thnt I haue fccne may he the Diucll, 
And out of my weakeneflie and my melancholy, 
Ai he is very potent tvitk fadi aMii, 

Doth feeke to damne me, I will banc fboodcr proofet, 1135 

The play's the thing. 
[II, it, 581.] Wherein I'le catch the confcience of the King. txit. 



Smtur At XSmgt Qmrntt mud LtrAi. 

[HI* if t.] JOHg Loriles, can you by no meuiet finde 

The caufe of our fonne Hamlets Innade? 

Yoa being fo neere in loue, euen from his youth, 1140 
Me diinkes (hould gaine more than a (Iranger Aioold. 

GiL My lord, we haue done all the bc(l we could. 
To wring fronn htm the caufe of all his griefet 
But (UU he puts vs ofr,and by no meanes 

WonM make an aniVrere to that «t expofde. 1145 

Rojjf'. Yet wa:s he fomcthing mm indiai*d tt> mbA 
Before we left him, and I take it, 
He hath giuen order for a play to night. 
At which he cranes yoor UghneiTe company. 

King With all our heart, it likes vs very well: II50 
£111, i, a&J Gentlemen, feeke Aill to increafe his mirth. 
Spare for no coft, our coffins diall be open. 

And wc vnto your felues will ftill be thankefuU. 

BotA In all wee can, be fure you (hall conunaund. 

Qmteiu Thankes gentlemen, and what the Queene <d 1155 
May pleafure yen, be fiue yoQ fliall not want. {DmrnaHk 

Oil. Wrt-Ic (ince a^jaine vnto the noble Prince. 

King Thanks to you both: Gertred you'l fee this plaj. 

Qmme My lord I will, and it ioyes me at the 
He is inclinM to any kinile of inirtli. It60 

Cor, Madame, I pray rttled by me : 
And mf food Soneraigne, ginc me leave to fpeake. 
We cannot yet finde oat the veiy grouad 

Of his .liflempernnce, therefore 

1 holde 11 ineete, il fu it plcafe you, II65 
Elfb tlMf flull not meete,Mid thva it is. 
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King What i'ft CoramSisf (ds»t. 
[Ill.i, l8l.j Ctr, Mary my good lord this.foone wliM UlC fpOItt am 
MadMB* fend you in hafte to fpeake with bim. 

And I my felfe will ftand behind the Airas, (if* 

There queflion you the caufc of ail his griefe, 

And dico in lone and natme vnto fan, hetfle (dl iron all: 

My Lord,how thinke you un'i? 

iStig It likes vs well, Getterd, what (ay you? 

Qiutm With all my heart, fbonc will I ftad ibr hin. 1175 

Ccr. My felfe will be that happy mefleofni 
Who hopei hit gride will be feueal'd to her. txtma < 



Mmttr Namln mmd tkt Fttjtm. 

f lUt ii* 1.3 //om. Pr.mounce me this fpee c h trippingly n the loagne 

as I taught thcc, 

Maiy and you mouth it, as a many of your playen do 

I'de rather hcarc a towne bull bdloWt II80 

Then fuch a fellow fp«ake my lines. 

Nor do not faw the aire thus with yonr hands. 

But giue coeiy thing his uE&aa widi temperance. (fellow, 

0 it offends mcc to the foulc, to heart a reboftious periwig 

To ieare a palfion in totters, into very ragges, I1S5 
To fplit (he eare* of the ignocant.who ibr the (noifea, 
Mod parte arc ca])al)Ic of nothing but dumbc Ihewes and 

1 would baue fuch a fdlow wbipt,for ore doing, tannagant 
r.lll. 11,13.] It ont,Hcrodct Herod. 

illl,ii,33.] playert My Lorde^ wee hane indifieretttly rdbnned Oat 1190 

among vs. 

JJam. The better, the belter, mend it all together: 
[in» ii, n6.] There be Idlowes that I hane feene play. 

And heard others commend them.and that highly too, 

That hauing neither the gate of Quriftiao,Fagan, 

Nor Ttaihc,hRne fo fl rutted and bellowed, 1195 

That you would a thought, fume of Natures journeynien 

Had made men.and not made them well. 

They imitated humanilic,fo abhominable.- 

Take heede,anoyde it. 
[ (II, II, 14.] flayers I wamnt you my Lord. laon 
i III i-, 35. j Uam. And doe you heare? let not your Qowne fpeake 

More then is fct downe, diere be of them I can tell yon 

That will laugh themfclues, to fet on fome 

Quantitie of barren f()ectatorB to laugh with them, 

Albeit there is fome ncceffary point in the Play liot 

Then fo be obferued:0 t'is vile, and (hewes 

A pittifuU ambition in the foole that vfcth it. 

And then you haue fome agen, that Wee pes one fute 

Of teaAs, as a nun is knowne by one fnte of 

Apjiarcll, and Gentlemen quotes his ieafls downe 1910 
Id their tables before they come to the play,as thus: 
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Mnet of Dtmuurig, 5^ 

t you ftay tm 1 ette my porrige? and.yoti owe me 
A quarters wages:and, my coate wants a cullifoiu 
Andjour becre is fowre:and,blabbering with his lipi^ 
And diita keeping in hb cinkapafe of icaAs, 121^ 
When, God knovrs,tlie wanne Oxmw GMmot mite a left 
VnlelTe by chance.as the blittde mUk «f«»fcffl t a 1 
Maiften tell him of it. 
/Apw We wm my Lo«d. 
Bm, Well, goe make you vtaAf, 
MkmU, Heere my Lord. 
[in,il»4S.] Nam. BoraiU, tltoa ait caen u iuft « mn^ 
As e're my conuerfatioa cqp^d wUnlL 
/&r. 0 my lord t 

Ham. Nay why fhould I flatter thee? |^ 
Why fhould the pooie be flattered? 

What gaine fbnuM I receiuc by flattering tbc*^ 
That nothing hath but thy good minde? 
let flatteiy fit on lliolb tfme-pleafing tongs, 

To glofc with them that loucs to heare dl^ f— Ifr ^ |*m 

And not with fuch as thou Horatio. 

Pn, ii, 70.] Tlicre b « play to night, wherein one Sceane they haoe 

Comes very neere the murder of my ftOwr^ 

When thou flialt fee that kCt afoote, 

Marke thou the King, doe bat obfeme his lookes, imc 

For I mine eks will rh«t to Us facet 

And if he doe not bleach, and change at tful^ 

It is a damned ghoft that we haue feene, 

.AbfvMfir, fcaoe • care, dUerae Um welL 

Hot. My lord, mineeicslhallftillbeonhbftoc^ tllB 
And not the fmallefl alteration 
That (ball appeare in him, but I ihall note it. 

Ham. Harke, diey eaaM 

Enter King, Qutene, Corambis, and ether Lords. (• pily? 
(111,11,87.] King How now toat. Hamla^yi fare you.fhall we haue 

Bam, YlUdi Hm OnodiaM dilh, not capon aamm'd, izae 
feede a the ayre. 

I ftthcrt Mj lord, you playd in the Vniuerfitie. 

Or. Tliat I did my L: and I was counted a good adioq 

Ham. What did you enaft thiBltf 

Cor. My lord, I did ad Julius I WaS Ubd 

in the CapitoU, BnUm killed me. taxa 

Bam, ttwasebralepiiteorUBy 
To kill fo cajrftall a ailfe. 
Corner be tbefe Players ready? 

H/mtm Hamlet eone fit downebf me. 

Ham. No by my faith mother, heere's t aclde man «• IMC 
La^wiU JOB give neleaiiMadfbliarth: (Mini 
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T» lay my head ia yov Iqip^ 

0/fl. No my lord. (traiy mattm? 

flXIfUf 109.J J/oM, Vpon your lap,what do yoa thinke I meant con- 

>«* a Dumie SAtw, the King and the Qtuene, he JUt 
in an Arbor, Jhe kattet him: Then euUrt Lmei- 
anus wiih Poyfon in a Viall, and fxrwres it in his tares, and 
goa away: Then the Queene eemmeth and findet Aim 
itaismidgoamtM^^riAtitttifktr. 

piXtibUl.] (^f'^- "^^^f- meanes this my Lord? Enter the Probrue, 
Ham. This is mjduDg MaUico» that meanes my chiefe. 
QlU ^RFhatdodtfliismeaiieBiyloid? 

Sam, you (hall hears anonc, tliis fdloW vQl tcU J«l tO. 
Oftl. Will he tell vs what this fliew meanerf 
Ham. I, or any Ihew yoa'le ihew him, ta65 
Be net aftaid to Ihw, lieei'le aoC b» afcud l» Mttt 

O thefe Players cannot keepe counfell, thdletdlilL 

Prol. For Ts,and for our Tragedie, 
XPSU U, I39i] Heen ftowinug to your dtawnrie. 

We tiegfe yonr heering petleBtly. IQO 

Ham. I'd a prologue.or a poefie far a i6a^ 

Ofel. Tis fliort my Lord. 

Enter the Duke and Dutchejfr. 
£miiifI4$i3 Ituie Full foitie yeares are paA, their date is gone* 

SiDoe happy time ioyn'dbodi our Iwaiti as om: l^f 

And now the blood that fill'd my youthfull veines, 
Rnnnes weakely in their pipes, and all the (Iraines 
Of maficke, which whilome pleafde mine eare. 
Is now a burthen that Age cannot beare : 

And therefore fweete Nat-jre mufl pay his due, UtO 
' To heaaen mufl I, and leauc the earth with yoo. 

JDu^k^t OfiiyiMitfo4eftfliatyo«ldnaqrlieai1^ 
When death takes you, let life from me depart. 

J^uJke Content thy felfe, when ended is my date» 
llMHmdft(peidiance)liaaeaBovettalileoiala^ IJI5 
More wife.more youthfuU, aad one. 

DutcheJTe 0 fpeake no more, for then I am I 
£111(11, None weds the fecond, but Qie kils the firfU 
pHtflf 174.] A fecond time I kill my Loid dMtfk dead^ 

When fecond husband kiffes me in bed. 
Ham. O wonnewood,wonnewoodl 
[ni,ii,i76.] Dmki Idee1tdeeaeyottlVreele,wb«tM«ryoafpedce, 

But what we doe determine oft we iMCdke^ 
pilffi(a03-] For our demifes ftil are ouerthrowne. 

Our thoughts are ours, their end's none of oar owne: 1295 

So thinke yoa witl no fieeond hnsband wed» 

But die thy thoughts, when thy firft I>ord H deatf. 
£lll,ii«aia.3 Dutchejft Both here and there porfue me lading ftiife, 

Z eaee a iriddovieicr I be irile 
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.^ir T'lS decpcly fwome,fwce(r leaur mc brere a while, 
My fpirita growe dull, aad faine I would beguile the tedi* 
oos time with lleepe. 

Dutchrjift Slccpc rocK.c thy brainc, 
And oeuer come mifchAnce betweene vs twaine. ixit Ls^f 
Ham. lladam, lunr do Idee tUs play? 1 J05 

Queme The Lady protefts too much. 
Ham. O but fliee'lc keepc her word. 
A7«^ liaue you heard the argument, is there no offence 

tail? 

JSKm*. No ofTence in the world.poyron in !e(l,poifon in 
JBKf What do you call the name of the play? (ieft. 1310 
JSRuH. Moialb>tn|Knui7 lunr trapicallyithis play is 
pi^iiinSL3 The image of a murder done in guyana, AUtrtKt 
Was the Dukes name, his wife Baptifia, 
Father.it is a knauifh peece a worke:bat what 

A that, it toucheth not vs, you and I that Imm free 1315 
Soules.'.ct the palld iade wince, this is one 
Luciantu nephew to the King. 

Ofi^. Ya're ai good as a Cktrm ay lord. 

Hjm. I could Imleipnttficloiie joabeerstlf Yfinreibe 
fill, H, 236.3 poopics dallying, 

£111, ti, 114.] OJet. Vers veiy pleafaiit my lord. ijao 
JBim» Who I, your onlie jig-maker, why what ftovUe 

a man do but be merry? for looke how chccrefully tKg B0> 
ther lookes, my father died within thcfe two hourcs. 
€^ Nsgr* ^ twice two m«iths,my Lord. 

Ham. Two months.nay then let the diuell wearc blacl% I3S5 
For tie haue a fute of Sables : lefus, two months dead. 
And not forgotten yet? nay then AetePs feme 
likelyhood, a genllemans death may outliue mesMlrie^ 
Bnt \ej my faith hee mufl build churches tbea^ 
Or ds hee muft follow the olde Epitithe, |J3i» 
[ni,ii, 127.] With boh, with ho, the hobi-horfe is fo^t. 
pn, 11,437.] Ofet. Your ie(i^ are keene my Lord. 

Uamt, It would coll you a groning to take them o£ 
OfiiL Mn better and worfe. 

Ham. So you muA take your husband, bc;,nn. MviftvA 133$ 
B^n« a poxe, leaue thy damnable laces and begin, 
Ctan^ die croUBg imen doth bellow lor reoenge. 

Murd. Thoughts blacke, hands apt, drug* fit, aad diM 
Confederate feafon, elfe no creature feeing: (agneb^g; 
Thou mlxtore nBdte,or midnight weedes collected, B34P 
mh Httmlu bane thrife blafted, thrife infeAed, 
Thy natnrall magicke.and dire propertie. 
One wbolefome life vfurps immediately. 

titf. ii^^jMirOtak 
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pi^Qtt49.] Ham. He poyfons him for Ut i 

King Lights I will to bed. 1J45 
Cor, The king rifes,lis^ts boe. 

E3ttu$a Kimg mmd iMtitM, 

Ham. What, frighted with falfe fires? 
CIII,ii«259.] Then let the stricken dcere goe weepe, 
Th* Kilt vngalled play, 

For foDie nraft laugh, while iboA muft Mflpib iSfB 

Thus runnes tbe world away. 
Hor. Tbe king is mooucd my lord. 
(III,&,a74.] Bbt. IJSI^ra/&!,i1etaketheGhoftswo>d 
Far once diu ill fhe cognw ill AiMwni*. 



Enter Rojfcncraft and Gilderfiont, 

Roff. Now my lord,bow i'ft with you? 1355 

Ham. And if the king like not the tragedy, 
Wqrdieiibdike lie likes it not perdf. 

Rcf. We are very glad to fee yoor gnce lb plea&al* 
My good lord, let vs againe intreate (tare 
To know of 70a fhe greond and caulb «f your dMcnpeni* 1369 

Gil. My lord, yo-.ir mother crr.ucs to fpeake with you. 
[III,U, 316.3 Ham. We (hall obey, were flie ten times our motber. 

Rojf. But my good Lord.ibatl I ittberte thu wxdit 
li, 334.1 //am. I pray will you play vpoo fllil 

AKs my lord I CUIBOt. Xjfi^ 
Ham. Pray will you. 
00, I Iwae BO skill my Lord. 

hy laoke, it is a tbi^g of llodlill|g» 
T^is but (lopping of thefe boles, 

Md vitfi • ntde braafli from yoor Upi, IJ^ 
It will giue mod delicate mufick. 

Gil. But this cannot wee do my Lord. 

Ham. Pray now, pray hartily, I befeech yott. 

JPfjf. HyloidveecaiUMt (me? 

Ham. W-y how vnworthy a thing would you make of 1375 
You would feeme to know my ftops, you would play vpon 
TeawoddfearcbflieTeiyiiiwatdputfifiiijrlititt aec^ 
And diueinto the fccrcet of my foule. 
Zownds do you ihinkc lam eafter to be pla'yd 
On, then a pipe ? call mee wbat Inftrament I3B0 
Cn^^3$4*3 ^£l» yw» f"^" y** yon can not 

pV, ii, la.) n^f vpon me^ beftdes.tb be demanded faj n ^pnqge* 

je^^. Hour a fpunge my Lord? 

^M>. •Ifir.nfpange.flntfolceivpllMldBg* 
Countenance, fauours, and re'.virdc<;, thnt makes t3l| 
His liberalitie your ftore boufe : but fucb as 70U, 
Do tbe king,>n the end. bcft fendfe ; 
Iter bee 4olh ktep yon M an Ape dodi inH«» 
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b the comer of Idt law, firil mouthes yoti, 

Then fwallowes 70a : fo when hee hath need IJQO 
Of you, t'is but iqueefing of yoa« 
[IV,il,ao.] AndfpungejoafluUbediyegiiiieowiilielL 

Ro/, Wd my Lord wcc ic take our Icaue. 
ifmm FarcweU, farewell. God blelTe yoo. 
£xtt R^emeraft emd GObi^ltm* 

Enter Corambis 

Cni,ii,357.] Cor. My lord, the Queene would fpenke with yoo. I39f 
Hmmt, DoyoafaeyondercIowdintbeflMpeor&CMAdn 

Cor. Tis like a camcll in deed 

Ham, Now me thiokes it's like a weafeL 

Or. Tbbacl(*ttikeawMr«lL 

Ham. Or like a wbale. M«> 
Cor. Very like a whale. €3cU Coram. 
Ham, "Why then tell my mother cant by and by. 
Good oi^ Horatio. 

Hor. Good niy:ht vnfo your Lordfhip. exit HoroitiBm 

Ham, My mother (he bath fent to fpcake with me: 

0 God, let Be>re the bead of iW»v CBler 

This foft hofome. 

Let me be cruell, not vnnaturall. 

1 wUl fpeake daggers, thofe (harpe wwta beiBB Ijpeat* 
ptliHiiN'] To doe her irrottg my foule (hall n«^K coalcnL mkU, 1410 

Enter Ike King, 
Xing O that this wet that falles vpon my faeo 
{nif ffl^jfi.] Would walh tbo crime cleere from my confcienoel 
When I looke vp to heancn.I fee my trcfpafiBs^ 
The earth doth ftill crie out vpon my fa^ 

Fqr no the murder of a brother and a kiag^ MIS 

And the adulterous fr.ult I h.iuc committed* 

0 ihefe are Annes that are vapardonable : 
Why fay thy fmnes were bladwr than to ieal^ 
Yet may contrition make them M wfafts 01 fiMWCI 

1 but (lill to perfcuer in a finne, I4M 
It is an adl gainfl the vniuerfail power, 

Hoft wfoiched namOoopOtbeod Oee to flqr pnyvf 
Aiko fnco of heamn to keepe thee fion defpobe. 

hee kneeles. enters Hamlet 

Ham. I fo, come forth and worke thy laft, 
[Ulfiii, 75.3 And thus hee dies: and fo am I reuenged: 1425 
No, nol fo: he tooke my father fleeping, his fioB blia IUI9 
And how his foulc floodc to the Ante of heaBM 
Who knowes, (aue the immortall powres, 
AndflialllldUhlmiunr, 

Wheabeispiv^ngofbbfbaltf I49» 
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Mailing his way for hcaucn.fhis is a bcncflif 
(III, iii, 88.J And not Kuenge:no, get thee vp agen, (drankCi 
Wfacn iMe*! at game fwariag, taking Ui cwowl^ diinkiag 
Or in the inceftuous pleafure of his bcd» 

Or at fome adl that hath no relilh S4JS 
Of faluation in't, then trip him 
That bit hecles nay Ucke at beaucBt 
And fall as lowe as hel: my mother Aayes, 
This phificlce but prolongs thy weary dayes. exit Ham» 
[lll,iii,97.] Auy My wofdes fly vp.my rmnes Knuuu klow. 1440 
Ko King OD earth is fafc, if Gods his foe. ndt JBKg, 

EiUir Qiutnt and CoramhU* 
Ctr, M adamej Iware yong Handd ednuning, 
[HI, if, 4.] ric Ihrowdc my felfe behinde thc AlfM. tJtU Cw« 

Quttne Do fo my Lord. 

Ham, Mother,mother, O are you here? 1445 
Bo« ni wifla yon aoUief? 
Quetnt How i'ft with you? 
Ham, I'k tell you, but firll weele make all br«. 
Qmtmt Hamlet, thoa haft diy fatlier much offended. 
Ham. Mother, you haue my fatber mach offended. 1450 
Qutim How now boy? 

Ham, How now motherl come here/it downe, for yott 

dull hc.irc n-.c fpcake. 

Quant What wilt thott doe? tbou wilt net muMer bci 
Helpc hoe. 1455 
£ir. Helpt for ttie Queena. 
(III,lir»J4.] Ham. I a Rat, dead for a DoduL 

Raih intruding fool e,fare well, 
I tooke tbee for thy better. 

Quetnt Hamlet,what haft tbou done? I46Q 

Ham. Not fo .much harme, good mother, 
As to kill a king,and marry with hii brother. 
Quftne How! kill a king! 

Ham. I a Kingmay fit you downe, and CM yon pu^ 
If you be made of penitrable ftuffe, 1465 
rie make your eyes looke downe Into yoar heart, 

And fee how horridc there r n 1 blacke it flicws. (words? 
Qi$tmi Hamlet, what mean'fl thou by tbefe killing 
[III,iv,53.] Ham. VTby this I meane, fee here, bdiold this pletiiN^ 

It is the portraiture.of your dcceafed hiisbaadt I470 

See here a face, to outface Afars himfelfc, 
An eye, at which his foes did tremble at, 
A front wlMiin all vertues are fet downe 

For to adome a kinj;, and guild his crowne, 

Whofe heart went hand in hand eucn with that vow, I475 
He made to yon in manrlage,and be is dead. 
Murdred, damnably murdred, this was your husband, 
Looke yoa now, here is your busbandt 
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With a face like Vulcan. 
A looke fit for ■ marder and a rape, 
A dull dead hanging Imjke, and a hcll-brcd 
To affright chtldrcD and amaze the world: 
And flilf fiuM lum ym left to ^aaye With diii. 
ftHt ifi 770 What Diuell thus hath cofoned you at hob maa 1 
AI baue yoa eyes and can yoa looke on him 
That flew Bay father, and yottr deere bttTbtady 
To Um in the inccduoui pleafure of his bod? 

Qtteffu O Hamlet, fpeake no mort. 

Ifam. To leauc him that bare a Monarkes minde, 
Forakiiigofdowts, of veiy (breads. 14^ 

Qtuene Swcctc Hamlet cenfc. 

Jfmm, Nay but ftill to persiA and dwell io fiUM^ 
To IWcito vnder (he yoke of lafMBlet 
To make increafc of (hame, to feale dmoitilNk 

Qtuftu Hamlet, no more. 

Ham, Why appetite with yoa is in the wMne* 
Your blood ranncs backeward now from wheooe II OHM^ 
Who'lc chide hofe blood within a Virf^in? heart. 
When luft iball dwell within a matrons brcall? 
[IIi;ir,tS&l Q mm H imHllwwi deeoee ay heert to twiine. tjoo 

Mm, OlhmvamgrttovwferpertoflMBdlEMfolho 

JBmiir tJUgA^ m kit mgklgcrmu. 



(lUi btt 103.] Saue me, faue me.you gratious 
Powers aboue,and hooer Oner IMe^ 
With your celelliall wings. 

Doe jm not come your tardy (bnne to chide, l|05 
That I that long heae let reoenge llippe by? 

O do not ghre with If nkci fo pittifull/ 
Ldt that my heart of ftoae yeelde to compalCon, 
And eneiy pert that flioald aflift leoengc, 
Forgoe their proper powers, and ftU to pitty. 

Ghq/} Hamlet, I once afjaine appeare to thCP, 
To put thee in remembrance of my death: 
Do oot aegjleA, nor loDgr tiaie pot it flC 
Botl percciuc by thy diflrn(f^cd lookc5, 

Thy mother's fearefull, and Ihe (Lands amazde: tSIf 
Pllair, 1x5.] Spealce to her Haiblc^ ibr her fes It week^ 

Comfort thy mother, Hamlet, thinke on wt» 

Ham. How i'ft with you Lady? 

Queene Nay, how i'ft with you 
That thus you bend your eyes on vacande, 'S" 
And holde difcourfc with nothing but with jqfiel 

/fam. Why doe yon nothing beare? 
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Sam. Nor doe yoa nothing fee? 

Qmmt NoaeidMr. ^lUte 151$ 

ffam. No, why fee the kin^ my father, BBJ faAMt ift dm 
As he lined, looke yoa how pale he lookes. 
See htm he flealci away oot of die Fortall, 
if « Ijfi*] lAoke, there he goes. exit ghoji. 

Qutetu Alas, it is the weaknefTe of thy braine, 15J1B 
Whkh makes thy tongue to blazon thy hearts griefc: 
Bat as I hane a foale,I fweare by beaoen, 
I neuer knew of this mod horride moidcn 
But Hamlet, this is onely iantafie. 

And Israqr lone tocetdMfefdIe fin. 1535 

Ham. Idle, no mother, my pulfe tiothi 
[lUt iVf 141.] It is not madnelTe that poOeCfeth Hamlet. 

0 mother, if eaer you did my 1 
CnXf if, Forbeare the adulterous bed to ) 

And win your fclfc by little as you may, 
In time it may be you wU lothe him quitet 
And nether, bnt aflift me in reuenge. 
And in his death your infamy (hall die. 

Qtuttu Handetf I tow that maiefty, 
T%atknowcioariboa|^aidloeiltcilatomHrbMil% IS4| 

1 will cnnceaIc,confcnt,and doe my beft. 
What fintagem foe're thou (halt deuife. 

Bum. It ll enough, mother good nl^ib 
Come fir, I'le prouide for you a graue, 
PH, ir« US'} Win was in life a fooLilTi prating knane. S5$tt 

Exit HatnUt toith the dead body. 



ISmg NowGeftred.filiat fiqrci ear fbaaejMwdMjwi 

finde him? 

£JVy if 7.] Qtuene Alas my lord, as ra^ng as the fea: 

Whenas he came, I firft befpake him faire, 
Bat diCB lie dirowes and tofles me ahott^ 

As one forgetting that I was his mother: tfff 
At left I call'd for help: and as I cntA,CoramH$ 
Gdl'd, wUeh HenktnofoonerliMidtbatwIi^ait 
Out his rapler.and cries.a Rat,a Km^ nnd falUl 
The good olde n«n he killes. 

XSmg ^nqr^hiinndndfeirillvnidoeonrltatak ijCo 
Leides goe to him, inquire the body oot. 

CU. We will my lord. Exeunt Lordes. 

King Gertred, your fonne ihall prefently to England, 
IBs fli^Dg is alrsidy funtflied. 

And we haue fent by Rejfencrafi and GiUa^hmt% tf^S 
Oar letteis to our deare brother of Englaad* 
For Bnadcli wd&ie ind Ui lafflne f lfa 
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Happly the aire aod cUmate of the Country 
May pleaJb Um btltar tfna his nadne hone: 
SMivhmhecomca. 

EmUr Hernia tmdtkt Lmrdtu 

pVyfiifia.] GtL MrtodtweenfqrMneaaM 
XlKNr of him where the bodf is. 

King Now fonne Hamlet, where is this dead body? 
(IV;iil,aOb] Bum, At fiipper, wbere be Is «itb«,lNit 

VHiere he is eaten, a ccrtaiae coBpsny of iHitMtt WOnMi 

are euea bow at hinu 
Father.yoar filte KiQg,and your Icane B<;ggar 
Are but vsriaUe teniices, two diihes to ooe nidbt 
Lookc you, a man may fifh with that WOfllM 
That hath eaten of a King, 
And ft Beggsr cale diat filh, 
y^ich that worme halh can^lt. 

King What of this? 

iKrae. NoAiiir fidienbiittotdlyoojhov • King 

May go a progrcfTc through the guttcs of a Beggar* 

King But fotue llamltt^ where is this body? 

iSBMt. btieav'n, if you dmieotoDiiflSiUBtheT^ 
ntber, you had bed looke in the other psitCS bdow 
For him, aud if you cannot finde him there, 
You may chance to nofe him as you go vp the lobby. 

King Make hafte and fmde him out. 

Ham. Nay do you heare? do not make too much haftfl^ 
rie warrant yott hee'le Aay till you come. 

Kh^ WcUfiwaeiKnieAi^treiiicaieof yonAvt^^eeiaOy 

in teniler preferuation of your health. 

The which we price euen as our proper felfe^ 

n b onrmbido yoa fbcthwith goe for EngianJ, 

The winde (its faire, you (hall aboorde to night. 

Lord Hoffmcraji and Cilderfiont (hall goe along with yoo* 

Ham. O with all my heaxt:GueweI mother. 

King Your louing father^fiSuM&f. 

Ham. My mother I fay • you mnrried tny mother, 
My mother is your wife, man and wtfe is one tieih« 
pVffflvSI.] AadfB(a7moliier)fiBe«cl:fiMr£ai|^aiidhee. 

utmntttthaAtking, 

Mng Gettredf leene nOp 

And take your leauc of Hamltt, 
To England is he gone, ne're to retume: 
[IV,iii,6^] Oar LettensraTBto the Kfegr of England, 
That on the fight of them, on his all^eaaot^ 
He prefently without dcmaunding why, 
That HamUt loofc his head.for he mud die, 
Tliera^ DMn IB him than IbaUoir efcft can fcet 
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He once being dead, wbj tb^ our (late is free. cxA 

Jiirty i ftir ftwJiij^, D n mmt mi SmU i tru 

IjIV, It, I.] Aff. Ctptaine, from r% goe greete 
The king of Dcnmarke; 

Tell him that Fortenbrnffe nephew to old Norm^ 
Cxaues a free poile and conduct ouer bis land, 
Accordiiig to the Articles «giced om 
YovloeirmrlUBidevauygpeauidiairaf. ffiwif t)I 



^IV, T.^ enter King and Queene. 

iBmg HamUt is ibip't for £nglaDd,fare bim wd], 
I liops to liMK j*ood Bewcs fron tlicocc en lonigi 

If euexy thing fall out to our content. 
As I doe make no doubt but fo it (hall. 

Qutene God grant it may,heatt'ss keep my Hamlet ^et 
But this mifchance of dde Ctrmmtk death. 
Hath pierfed fo the yong Ofeliaes heart, 
That flie, poore maide, is quite bereft her wittes. 

jn^f AludcerelieHctl AiidoiidM«t!beriidc^ 

We vnderflsnd her brother's come from Franetf 
And be bath baUe the heart <tf all our Land, 
And luffdlf Iwcne fiargel Ui lidliei'ii deidi, 
VabflTe by fome meanes be be pacified. 
Qf$, O CM whan tlM yong <^|f%ttiisl 



EttUr O/tlia flaying ott a JLiUe, and ker kairt 
dcmmjiii^ng, 

PV***^] OiM*" Hew ftonldX TOW tnie lone 1 

From another m.m? 

By bis cockle hatte, and bis ftaffe, 

iUid hit fimdaU Aoone. 
p7, Tf 34.] White his (hrowde as mountsiae {howo* 

Larded with fweete flowers, 

That bewept to the graue did not go« 

With true loucrs (bowers: 
PV, T, a^.} He is dead and gone Lady.he 15: dead Mtd j 

At his head a graife greene turffe, 

At liit hadM s fiooe. 

king How I'd with you fweetc OJMaf 
O/tlia Weil God yeeld you, 

K griemi me to fee bnr diey hid Um ia tte coM g^mudL 

[IV, V, 66.] I could not chufe but wecpc : 

£rV«v* And will he not come againe? 

And will be not come agaiatf 
IfObiMblMCl'e gone, and wa caft awaj i 
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And he neaer will come ag^ne. 
His beaid » white as foowet 
AO fluen wit his pole, 

He is dead, he is gooe^ 1^ 
And we caft away moanet 
Cod a mercy on his foule. 
Aad of ill ^riften foules I pray God. 
tWiTtlfS*! God be with you Lm^ies.God be with you. exit Ofdh» 

king A pretty wretch t this is a change indeedct l6fo 

0 TSiiM» hew AviiUy rannfli oar ioye* owqr? 

Content on earth wx? neuer ccrtaine bred, 
To day we laugh and liuc, to morrow dead. 
How now, what noyfe is Hut? 

A noyfe within. mUr J^tarki* 
Lear. Suy there vntill I come, |66S 
£IV,v, III.] O thou vilde king^iae me my father: 
Speake, Iky. Where's my fttbet? 

iifii^^ Dcid. 

Lear. Who hath murdred bim?fpeaket i'le BOt 
[IV«T, 126^3 Bejttggled with, for hois mtirdred. 1670 
Qumu True.but not by him. 
Lear. By whome, by heau'n I'le be rcfoluei 
iing Let him goe CertreJ,»m»y, I feare him not* 
(IV, 9,119.] ThnoPtfiididiaiDidedodiwaliohiiig^ 

That treafon dares not looke on. t^5 
Let him goe Ctrtrtd^ that your father is murdred, 
Tb trae, and we taoft Ibiy for it, 
Being the chiefcfl piller of our (late: 
Therefore will you like a moft defperate gamfter, 
Swoop-ftake-like, draw at friend, and foe,and all? 1680 
|IV«T, 141.] Lear. To his good friends thus wide Flo Ope mtae umM% 
And locke them in my hart.but to bis foeiy 

1 will no reconcilement but by bloud. 

Ui^ IVfaf BowyovQpeikeVkeoflMftloiAvCHHMt 
And that in foulc we forrow for for his dcSlAb I685 
Your lelfe ere long (hall be a witneflo, 
Mnatwldle bepstlent, asd content yoor ftife. 
Enter Ofelia at before. 

Lear. Who's this, Ofeliat O fug deere lifteit 
I'ft polTible a yong maides life, 
tIV»T(l5&] ShonldbeasmortallMaaoldeBiaolkwitf 
O heau'ns themfclues! how now OftJiaT 

OftL Wei God a mercy, I a bin gathering of flooresi 
Here, here Is tew for yen, 
[IVfT,l77.] Yon may c.ill It h'.-.iib a grace a Sundayes, 

Heere's fome for me too i you moft wcaie yoor lew tfjg 
What ft diflbence, there's % dado. 
Bow Lone^ dMre's rofemaxy lor 7011 
Fof iCBMoAn&ee* X pr^r Lone temeBAert 
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And there's panfey for thoughts. 
Imt. a docnment in nwdnest thonghtii lanaDbmiMs 1700 

OGod,OGodi 

Oftlia There is fennell for youj woold a gjlofll ]f(NI 

Some violets, but they all withered, when 

My father died: alas, they fay the owle was 
[IV,v,4a3 A Bakcn daoi^ter, «• fee wliit «c ara^ ITOf 

But can net tell what we fhall be. 
flV, V, 183.J For bonny fwcete Robin is all my ioy. 

Xmv* Thoughts & wlB j^iKw^lf iftw wwft t f wovft dna licIL 
[IV, v,44.] Ofiit XqrLoue, I pray yoBmafcenowpcdsof Abnewz 
[XV, V, l66kj I pray now, you (hall fing a downe, 1710 

And you a downe a, t'is a the Kings daughter 

Aadthe fUfe Aeward^and if any bodj 
PV, V, 45.] Aske you of any thing, fay you this. 

To morrow is faint Valentines day, 

ABiattienoniiiigbetliBC^ 1715 

And a maide at your windov* 

To be your Valentine; 

The yong man rofe, and dan'd bis dothes. 

And dupt the chamber doont 

Let in the maide, that out ftiatiids I7M 
Ncuer departed more. 
Nay I ptay narke nmr. 

By c-lffe.nr.d by faint GiarWi^ 
Away,and 5e for fliame: 

YoagnenwnidootiilieiifliejreeiMlee^ 1725 

By cocke they are too blame. 

Quoth Ihe, before you tumbled ai^ 

Vou promifed me to wed. 

So would I a doMpliy yonder Some* 

If thou hr.dfl not come to my bed. '739 
flV, r, 69.3 So Cod b« with you all, God bwy Ladies. 

GodbwyjooLoae. txUCjfiSm, 

Lear. Griefc vpon gridt, mj bUicr nturderedl, 
My filler thus diftradled: 

Carfed be his fbnletbatvrougbt this wicked aft. 173$ 

ting Content you good Leartes for a time. 
Although 1 know your gtiefe is 25 a floud, 
Brinune full of forrow, but forheare a while. 
And fhioke already die renenge ii done 

On him that makes y. u fuch a haplcfTe frinnc. '74^ 
Lear, You baue preuail'd my Lord,^ while I'le flriue. 

To bury griefe wttfaia a tombe of vraUi, 

Which once vnhearfcd, then the world Hull htm 

Leattes had a father he held deere. 
ihig No more of that, ere many dayes be done, 1745 
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YoaflttU heare that you do net dre.-ime \'pon. 

Enter Horatu and the Quetne. 

your Amae it ftfe •rriv'dc ia DmwmUt 
This letter I cuen now rccciv'd of him, 
Whereas he writes how be efcap't the danger, 
And fttbUe treafoa (hut the Ung had plotted, 1750 
Being croffed by the contention of the windcs, 
He found the Packet fcnt to the king of Ettglandf 
Wherein be faw hiinfelfc betray'd to death. 
At at Us aexl «(NHMHionirifh jwur gitoe^ 

He will relate the circumP.ance at full. tfSS 

QKtetu Then I perceiue there's treafoa in bis lookes 
Tliat feem^d to fiigar o're Us vUIaalei 
But I will foothe and pleafe hhn for a tine. 
For Buuderoas mindes are alwayes jealooit 

But know not yon HtraHt where he }£t 1760 
Hor. Yes Madame,«nd he hath appoyofted mt 

To meet him on the eaft iide of tbe Qttie 

To morrow morning. 
QtMm O fdle not, good A&nMlr, mid iridial|» coibf 

A mothers care to him, bid him 3 -whUtt JDCHdnM iy6S 

Be waxj of his prefence, left that be 
FaRe in that be goes sAioot. 

Hor. Madame, neuer make doubt of thatt 

I think by this the news be come to court: 

He is arriv'de, obfcrue the king,and you fluil 1770 
Qniekety Snd^ JSSMtlRT \/ia^ fcere^ 
Things fell not to his minde. 

Qfuemt But what became of CUdtrftme vai^ Rofftmcrafit 

^r. Re being fet afliore, they went for Antan/f 
And in the Packet there writ down that dooinc 1775 
To be perform'd on them poynted for him; 
And by great chance he had his fathers Seale, 
80 dl was done without difconerie. 

Queme Thnnkes be to heauen for bleflSag ef fht plllOSh 
Horatio once againe J take my leaue, 1780 
Vmh dkowbad notbeis blelEnp to mf tamn, 

KtrA Madamadna 

Bi^ IGng and Ltarttt, 

King. Hamlet from En^mil b it poflible? 
What chance is this? they are pone, and he come IkMHi* 

Ltar, O he is welcome, by my foulc be is I 1785 
At U a>f loond fceart dedi tape fiw for, 
PV,VB,S7.] That I fhall liue to tell him, thus he diet. 

iAy Leartei, content your fclfe,be nUe bj ue^ 
And yoo lliall bane no let for your teneage^ 
fIV«Tfl33.] Ltar. My will, not all the world. tjgo 
IRng Naqr bnt Leartes,marke the plot I liaae lajrde^ 
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I h«.ae heard him often with a greedy wiib» 
Vpon fome praife that he hafh liciiid of job 
Touching your weapon, which with ill hil hcttt| 
lie mii^ht be once tasked for to tij JTOW ouuiiiq^. 

Lea, And how for thi&? 

JRitg MarjrLortMthmrieUqfA wager, 
Shalbc on Ilamleti fide, and you (hall giue the oddajf 
The which will draw him with a more defire. 
To ti7 the naiftiy, that [ii twdae venlet 
You gaine not three of him : now this beiiv sniitad, 
^Vhen you are hot in midfl of all your play, 
Affioag the foylcs fhall a kecne rapier lie. 
Steeped in a muctitre of deadly poyfon. 
That if it drawes but the Icafl dramine of Uoedf 
la anj pait of him,he cannot line: 
TUa befaig done will free you from fa^tioi^ 
And not the deerefl friend that /^<MaMl0f*da 
Will euer haue Leartes in fufpe^ 

Z^ar. My lord, I like It well: 
But fay lord IfamUt lliouid idvfie this anlcifa. 

King rie wanaat yoa,wcePle fat on jcm 
Such a report of fiatgnlaiitie^ 

bring Um oa,althotigh againft hb wOL 

And Icrt. thit all fhoiild mifT.?, 

I'lc haue a potion that (ball ready ftand. 

In an Us heate when that he callei for dHdci^ 

Shall be his period and our happineffe. 

Lear. T'is excellent, O would the time were coOMli 
Here comes the Quecne. enier Uu Queent. 

Jkbtf How BOW Gtiticd(Wliy looks yon 
Queene O my Lord, the yong 0/elut 
Bauing made a garland of fondry fortes of floareit 
Sitting vpon a willow by n brooke^ 

[IV, vSf 175.] The enuions fprig broke, into the brooke ihe fell. 
And for a while her clothes fpiead wide abroade. 
Bore the yong Lady vpt and diere ihe Ate finiliag, 
Euen Mermaide-like, titet heancn and eaitl^ 
Chaunting olde fundry tunes vncapable 
As it were of her diArefle, but long it could not bl^ 
nil that her clothes, befaig Yueuof with 0ieir diiaka 
Dragg'd the fwccte wretch to dcMh* 
Ltar. So^e is drownde: 

[IV, tU, 187.] Too mudi of water haft thon 0/elia', 

Thcrefbn I wDl not drowne thee in my tearei^ 

Reuenge it is mnft yield this heart releefe. 

For woe begets woe, and gncfe hangs on griefc. MMMA 

enler Clcnxme and an Other. 



Cbwtu I fay no, Qie ought not to be buried 



Jhi»C4 of Dentnarfct^ 

In cbriilian buriall. 
2. WTiy fir? 

Clnont Mary because (hec's drownd. 

S. But Ihe did not drowne her felfe. 

Claztme No, that's certaine.the water drown'd her. 

Z. Yea but it was againd her wiiL 

ChwHt No,Ideii7tlMt,forlookeyo«ifir,IftuidbeK, 
If the water come to me, I drowne not my felfe : 
Btit if I goe to the water, and am there drown'd, 
£rg0 1 am gwltie of my owne deatbi 
y*an gone, goe y'are gone fir. 

2. I but ft.-f.flic hath chriftian boriatlt 
Becaufe Ihe is a great woman. 

Cliiwm* Muy morn's the pittjr, Hut grot foOtft 
Should haue more authoritie to hang or droWM 
Themfelues, more than other people: 
Goe fetdi ne « ftope of driake, hut before dim 
Goefl, tell me one thing, who buildes ilrongeft. 
Of a Mafon, a Shipwright, or a Carpenter? 

a. Why a Mafon, for he buildes all of ftone. 
And vHH Indare long. 

Clffume That's prcty, too't agen, too'f apjen. 

2. Why then a Carpenter, for he buildes the gallowely 
And diet brings many a one to his kog home. 

Clcnvne Prcty agcn, the gallowcs doth well.mary bowe 
dooes it well ? the gallowes dooes well to them that doe ill, 
goe get thee gone : 

And if any one aske thee hereaftcr.fay, 
A Griue-maker, for the houfc? he buildes 
[y* i» S^O ^ Doomef-day. Fetch me a ftope of beere, goe. 

[V, i, 89.] Ctewn* A pidee-axe and a fpade, 

A fpade for and a winding fiieete, 

Moft fit it is, for t'will be made, tkemu Wjf »Jkmd. 

For fuch a gheil moft mcete. 
JSfaw. Kadi tfdifelloir any feoIbgorhbilUf^ 

That IS thus merrj' in ir.nlting of a grauc? 
See how the flaue joles their heads againft the earth. 
[V, 1, 65.] Btr. My lord, Cuftome hath attde ttinUa fteae no* 
Omne A pick-axe and a ^MidM (dtll^ 
For and a winding (hecte, 
Moft fit it is for to be nude. 
For fuch a gfacft mofi meet. 
^ 93»] Ham. Locke you, there's another Horatio, 
Why mai't not be the fcull of fome Lawyer? 
Me fldakei he Ibonld indite that fdk(«r 
Of an aAion of Batlerl^ Ibr knocUag 



8o Tk* jy^gedu of Hamlet 

Him about the pate withni ftoad tbow what b lonr |8I|$ 

Quirkes and quillet? now.your voachers and 
Doable voochcn, your leafes and free-bolde, 
And tenenenti? wlqr <bat fame boxe there wQI feulSl 

Holde the conndance of his b.nd.and muft 

The honor lie there? O pittifull transfonnaace! 1890. 
IpvBdics tcU IDS J9brailE(^ 
Is parchment made of fheep-sVinnes? 
jy«r. I my Lorde,and of calues-akianes too. 
ffam. Ifaidi ikxf pniou dtcmfdaet flieepe and calms 
pr, i, 109.] Thnt dealc with them.or put their truft in them. l99f 
There's another.why miy not that he fiich n ones 
>» 81.3 Scull, that praifed my Lord fuch a ones horfe, 
^VhettbeoMaatlobcgUni? AvwUb^IpntibM 
Lets qncftion ycndcr fellow, 
£V, i, 1 10.] Now my firiend, whofe grane is this? 1900 
flh—f Mfaiefir. 

Bam, But who muft lie in it? (fir. 
Climnt If I (houM fay, I nioald, I (hoald li« in 117 dlioat 
Ham, What man muft be buried here? 

Ommu NomanGr. 19OS 

Ham. What woman? 
Qomu. No woman nnther fir,but indeede 
One Oat was a wonutt. 

Ham. An excellent fellow by the Lord Horatio, 
tV» i| IJlt] This feaaen yeares haue I noted it : the toe of the pefimi^ 1910 
Cbmes fo neere the Heele of the coortier, 
That hee gnwlcs his kibe, I prethee tell mee one thing, 
(V« \t I54>] How long will a man lie in the ground before hee lOM? 
tlofwne Ifaith fir, if hee be not rotten before 
Rebe1aid*{D,«twelunM«uuypedcf cotfei^ 1915 

He will laft you, ei;^ht yeares, a tanner 
Will laft you eight yean full oat, or nine. 

Hmm. And wliy a taanci? 

CUmne Why his hide is fo tanned with Us tiadi^ 
That it will holde out water, that's a parlous 
Deuourer of your dead body, a great foaker. 
1( Looke you, heres a fcull hath bin here this dosBD ycait^ 

Let me fee, I euer fmce our lafl king Hamlet 
(V, i, 13$.} Slew Fortenbraft in combat,yong Hamlets father, 

Hee dnf* fluid. 19^ 

Ham. I mary, how came he madde? 
(V»i»l50>] Ckw$u Ifaith very flrangely, by looGng of luswittcs. . 
Ham, VpoB what ground? 
Clownt A this ground, in XVmiai^fe 

Ham, Where is he now? Igjp 

Clcmu Why now they fcnt him (o England, 

Mm* ToMt^^lmffwhenfyi^ 

■C kwm Wlqr thqr by he tball baaa Us wittes tfim, 
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Mnce of Denmarki, 8 1 

[V*-'* M3>] Or If he lune not, t'is no great mitter fhflN^ 

It will aot be feene there. 1^ 

OlnvM VHiy there they fay tlie men an at nidaibt; 

/^aiR. VHiofe fcull was this? 

[V, i, 168.] CUntmt This^a plague on him^ madde rogues it was. 

He powred once a whole flagon of Rbenilh of nqr head, t9|0 
Why do not you know him? this was one Yorickes foil!. 

[V* tf >73'] •^o'"* Was this? I prethee let me fee iValas poore IWwilir 
I knew him MaratiOt 

A fellow of infinite mirth, he hath caried mee twenty times 
vpoa his backer here bung tbofe Uppes that I haue Kifled a 1945 
tinMMBd to fee, noiw they abhorre me : Wheres 
ieds now Yoritktt your flalhes of meriment; now go 
to my Ladies chamber, and bid her paint her fclfe an inch 
thicke, to this (he muft come YorUke. Iforatio, I prethee 
[y,l^sM.] tdlflMooedilBg,dooft diou IIilakeaatiMRMii^ 1950 

Ihu5? 

JJor, Euen fo my Lord. 
Bm, Asd finelt Onitf 

I my lord, no otherwife. 
Ham. No.why might not imagination worke, as thu'; of 19$$ 
AUxoftder^Uxandtr died^iexandtr was buried,/4/^jraH<^ 
became evfli, of oaidi we auke day, and Akxambr being 
but clay, why might not time bring to pal&^ tbat he in||^ 
ftoppe the boung hole of a beere barrell? 

finperioni Qt^r dead and t ora ed to 19^9 
[Vf i» 90a*] Id^t ftoi^ a bole, to keepe the winde away. 

Muter King and Qutene, Ltartcs^nd oiAtr hrdOt 

with a Priejl after the coffin. 
Ham. mat funerall's this diat all UieCoartlaflMllM? 
(Vf i» J09.] It ihews to be fome DoUe parentago: 
Stand by a while. 
Zmt. mat oerenMnqr elfe? ai^.whrt oereiBonj dftf 196$ 
Prtfji My Lord, we haue done all that lies ill ^ 
And more than well the church can tolerate. 
She badk had a Dirge fung for her maideii M»i 
And but for fauour of the king,and you, 

She had beenc buried in the open fieldes, l9fO 
Where now fhe is allowed chnllian buriaU. 

Ltar. So, ItdlAeectariidilkieitkinbiiilrfqgAafdl 
lhall my fiAer be, when thou lieA howling, 
(V; ^ 33a] Ham. The faire Ofetia deadl 

QtuMm Swetici to die fWeete^ fiocwellx 1975 
I had thought to adome thy bridale bed.falia ONddc^ 
And not to follow thee ynto thy graae. 

Liar, Forbeaie the eaitb a whiletlifler fiweiNilli 
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S2 The TragedU of HamUt 

Now powrc your cnrth on, dyrtrf-us hie, 

And nuke a hiil to o're top olde FtUon: Hamlet Uapa I980 
Whats he that conturcs fo? in after Learta 

Mam, rcboI'Jc tis I, Hamlet the Dane. 

Lear. The diucll take thy foulc. 

Ham. O thou praicfl not well^ 
I prethee lake thy hand from off my throate» 198$ 
For there is fomcihin^ in mc dangerous, 
[Vf 1» 2S**3 Which let thy wifcduine fcarc, hold« off thy hand: 
[Vt i* 357.} I Wde Oftlio as deere as twenty brotheia coddt 
Shew tnc what thou wilt doeforheri 
Wilt fii^ht.wilt fnft, wilt pray, 
[V, i, 264.J VVih drinkc vp vcfTcls.catc a crocadilc? He doot: 
Com'ft thou here to whine? 
And where thou t.slk'ft of butt ing thee a liue, 
Here let vs Aand : and let them throw on vs, 
Whole hills of earth, tilt with the heighth Iherof, 1995 
Make Oofcll as a Wait. 

JGng. Forbcare Ltarltt^ now is hee mad, as is the fea, 
Anone at milde and gentle as a Doue t 
Therfbre • while giue his wilde humour feopc* 

Ham. Wh.it the rcafon fir that you wroqg BCn thuf JOM 
I neuer gauc you caufe : but fland away, 
[V, l» aSdi,] A Cat will aMaw, n Dog wilt haue n day. 

Exit Hamlet and Horatio. 

Queene. Alas, it is his roadnei makes him thoi^ 
And not his heart, Leartet. 

Jlhig. My lord, t'is fo : hut weele no loqger tiifl^ Mof 

This very dny fh.'ll Ham'cl drinkc his laf^. 
For prcfcntly wc meanc to Tend to himj 
Therfore Ltartet he in readynes. 

Ltar. My lord, till then my foule will not bee quiet. 

A'/wf. Come Gertred, wec'l haue Leartes, and oitf fboiMf SOlO 
Made friends and Louers, as bcfittes them both, 
Euen as they tender vs, and tone their coontrie. 

Qitenu Co'\ (^nnt they may. 0XHmt*mmei» 

£i:/.'r 'I[i:ni!{t and Hcralio 
[V, ii, 75.J Ham. belccuc mce, it grceues mce much Horatio, 

That to Lt9ritt I fofgot my felfe t JOIS 
For by my fclfc me thinkcs I fcclc hi^ n' '*^'^'^> 
Though there's a difTcrcncc in cn h ethers wrong. 
Enter a Bra^art CenlUman, 
I V, ii, 82.] HwaiUJavX marlce yon water-flie, 

The Court knowcs him, but hee knowcs not the Court. 
' Ctnt. Now Cod faue thce,rweete prince HamM, 

Ham, And you ftrtfoh, how the mwlcs>cod flnelil 
Cm, I come with an embafTage from hls Buiclfy lO yott 
Ham. I (hall lir giue you aUenlton t 
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[V*U.93'] BjrmytroAnetEhfiifcBS^IiTerycoUta. 

GntU It is indeede veiy mwUh coUk 10^ 

Ham. T'is hot me th!nl<?s. 
Ctni. Very (woltery bote : 
[V,^t4a] TlieKing,fweele7Haee»liaftli94ftwigv€ii7onrfidc^ 

Six Barbary horfc.agalnft fix frcnch rapiers, 

With all their acootrements too,a the carriages: a^jo 
In good &ith diey are veiy curiodly wnwi gl i l . 

Ham. The carlai^es fir.I do not know what you meaiMb 
Cmt, The girdles, and hangen fir, and fach like. 
Ham, The worde had beene more cofin getman lo At 

phrafc, if he could haue carried the canon bf Ul fid^ 0035 

And hc we's the wn^'cr? I vnderfl.md you now. 
[V, ii, 156.J CetU. Mary lir, that yong Lcartes in twclue veoicf 

At Rafiler and Dagger do aoc get tihiM oddet of joot 

And on your fide the King huth laide^ 

And deliies you to be in rcadincfle. 9040 

Ham. Very well, iffhe King dare vealm Ills wager, 
I dare venture my skull: when muft thttbc? 

Gent. My Lord, prefently, the king, and her makfl^t 
With the rcA of the bed iudgement in the Court, 
Are camming downe into the outward pallaoe. M^f 

Ham. Goe tell his maieftie^ I wil attend him. 

Gtnt, I (hall deliner yoor oioft fweet anfwer. tint* 

HoM. Yon WKf fir, mbo better, fer y'ere ^piced, 
Elfc he had a bad nofe could not fmcU a foole. 

Har. He will difdofe bimfelfe without inqoirie. MjO 
[V, ii, 199.] Ham, Beleeoe me Horatio, my hart if on the Ihdaiat 
Vciy Ibre, all here about. 

Hor, My lord.forbeare the challenge then. 

Ham, No Horatio, not I, if danger be now, 
¥^^flienteiinoHoceme,thew^npredeftinef ptonMcacc 
iadinfidlof a fparrow - ^ • come; the King. 
Mm^ JSngt Quetne, Ltarttt, Lordes. 

Kv^ Now finuM SohUH, we haae laid vpoo your hced^ 
And make no f|Beftion but to haue the bed. * 
[V« fit Ham. Your maieAie hath laide a the weaker fide. 

Xmg. We doubt it not,deliuer them the foiles. 1060 
[V'(ilL*>l>] ^Simt. FiiftLearteeilieerePi 117 head tad loM^ 
Pkotefllng that I ncuer wrongd Ltartes, 
If HamUt in his madnclTe did amilTe, 
That was not iSbmiiirf, bat Ui Btadnei fid il^ 

And all the wrong I e're did to Ltartes, SB^S 
I here prodaime was madnes,therefore lets be at peaces 
And tUoke I bane (hot mine arrow o're the hoofe^ 
And hnrt my brother. 
Zmt. Sirlamtatiifiediaaatnnb 
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BntintenMtofliocHirrklbadalQeic^ JBfO 

And will no reconcOeinent, 
CT*^'3$*] TtU bjr fome elder maifters of oor tine 
IflDiybesaliified. 

[V, U, 246,] A7fi^ Chic \hcm the foylcs. 

[V, ii, 242.] //oM. I'le be your foyle Lcaria, thefe foylcs, 9075 
[V, ii, 252.] IfawHal i i^ii^coBwwifiri mML 

Lear. No none. BuwA^fk^ 
f V, ii, 267.] Ham. ludgemenL 

Gtnt, A hit, a mod palpable hit 

Ltar. Well, come againoi. 

Bam, Another. ludgement 

Z««r. I, I grant, a tuch, a tuch. 

ins^f Here HamtlttiBa/t king doth driake « bealdl lo I 

[V, U, 275.] Queene Here mmlit,'U\Lt mf Mffldll,!^ ttf fiut. 
[V,ii,37a] Giue him the wine. J085 

Bam, See{tbf,rie1uuieiiwdierbo«tfirft, 

I'le drinke anonc. 

£V, fi, 37&] Qutau Here ILimltt, thf mother drinkei to thi*. 

/ drinktt. 

Xing DoiMtdiiiikeCW^m/: Ot'i«diep€9fiwdcipl 
(V» il» iSi*] ffam. Leartet come, you dally with me, 909O 
I pray you paffe with your moll cnnoingft play. 
Zmt. n fiqr yon lb? lunw at ym, 

De hit yoa now my I.ord: 
And yet it goes almoft againll my confcience. 
Bam, Gome on fir. 909$ 

[V, it, ^89;] Thty taUh ont anethert Jlajtifrs, and both art ivoutuUd, 

LttuiaftOtt Awmt t tkt Quttm*f$Ua A w n amddia, 
JRmf Looketo the Qoeena. 

Qurme O the drinke, the drinlcc, HtfMMidiedriBkA. 
Ham. Trearon,ho, keepe the gates. 

iny I^id itawtuf 
pr, fi, 19(1>] Lear. Euen as a coxcombc (hould, 
Fooliflily flaine with my owne weapon: 
[V, ii, 302.} Hamlet, then haft not In thee balie an kove of Bft^ 
The fatall Inftrumcnt is in thy hand. 
Vnbi'cd ar.d invcnomed: thy mother's poffbed 
That drinke was made for thee. 
Bam, The poyfned InftrBmeat within mf head? 
pr, ii, Then vcnome to thy vcnome.dle damn'd irQUne: 

[V, iifjlj.} Come drinke, here lies thy vnion here. Tke UmgUa, 
Ltar. O ke b Ivllly femedi 
Hamlet, before I die, here take my hand. 
And witball, my Itmc : I doe forgiue thee. Ltarttt dUu 
(V«ii*3S5>] ^"i*' And X fhee, O I am dead iSfimaDw^aie thee mil. 
Hor. No, I am more an antike RomtD, 
Then a Daaejieie b Ibme poilibn left. 
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Bm, Vpoa mf fane I cliarge thee let it goe, 9115 

O fie Horatio, and if thou {hooldA die, 
What a fcandale wouldft thou leaae behinde? 
What tongne (hoold tell the ftoiy of our deaths, 
If not from thee? O my heait findMi JSbMtllil^ 

Mine eyes haue loft their fight, my tongue hi; vfe: fijo 
Farewel Horatio^KaMtn rcceiue my foule. Ham. dUs, 

EnUr VolUmar ami the Ambaffadors from BngtMd, 
mkrArtmhrafft wUk kit traime, 

r^*^^} Where it tfaubloudy fight? 

Hot. If anght of woe or wonder yoa Td bdiaU, 
Then looke vpon this tragickc fpcifbcle. 
P'ti^353*] O imperious death I how many Princes 2125 

Ambajjr. Our aaifaeflie that we haue brought from St^ 
Where be thefe FriaeH that Aeuld beare va fpeake? 
OmoAaMftTBlookedfcrtiBet nHucppf oowaltrj. 

Hot. Gmtent your felues, lie (hew to all, the gnnwilt IIJO 
The firft banning of this Tragedy : 
[V, ii. 365.] Let there a fcaffold be rearde vp in the market place. 
And let the State of the world he Iheves 
Where you flull hears fuch a fad flory tolde, 

That neuer mortall man could more vnfolde. U35 

Firt, I haoe feme rights otmmotj to thk kingdome, 
Which now to claime my leifure doth lonitsauet 
Let foure of our chiefeft Captaines 

Beare /bunftf fihe a ftoMier to his grane i 
For he was likely, had he limd, > 
To a pnm'd moft royall. 
Tdn the bodie, fuch a fight as this 
CVt<i»M BeoMMithftCddMbbnthewdodiaacbinink 
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In that chaotic mass of ' authentic Extracts from divers LngU.L liooki that were 
in Print' in ShakeqwavA tlme» Capul's third volume <ifV(Mn, on p. 19, the title 
of The Hyttorit of HambUt is given, tojjethcr with the contents merely of the eight 
chapteis. To this Capell has added the following note : * Upon the woman, who i|i 
Cl»|iter ii, is Kt to tenpl Haoilet it grounded Sbakcspoue's Oflidin; ud bit de- 
liverance from this snare by a friend' suggested his Ilor.i'.io. The courtiers [' ap- 
pointed to leade liamblet into a solitary place,' — ^p. 96 of the Reprint] are likewise a 
diadow of Roilncraots and Gotldensteni. Amidst all this taemblance of penoos 
and drcumatances, it is rather strange that none of the relater's expressions have got 
into the play : and yet not one of them is to be found except in Chapter Ui, wbcro 
Hamlet kills the counsellor (who b described as of a greater roach than the rest, and 
is the poetfs F^Ionius) behind the arras .... r.tid is matic to ciyout: 'a rat, a rat* 
Afterwhich ciwiK-i Il.utiloi's h.iringue to his mother; and the manner in which she is 
affected by this harangue is better describ'd than any other thing in all the history, or, 
note properly, is tlie only good stralce in it To spealt d>e very tmA, peifca]]s, the 
Genathc of this picture is bujicrior to Shakcfpearc's Gertrude in this one situation; 
allowance being made for the coloring, suiting the time 'twas done in. Shake* 
speaie pursues the history no fartlier tlian to the death ot the tyrant; and he brings 
this event to pass by means different from what arc there related ; yet it is easy to 
see that Hamlet's counterfeit funeral fumi&h'd him with the idea of Ophelia's true 
enet as his henogue to the Danes did the speech of Horitioi. TMia history, as it 
is call'd, is an elmost literal translation from the French of Bdlcrofcst; and b of 

much older date thin the imprcs ion ficm which thc^e extracts are nnde; perhaps 
but little later than it's original, which was written in 1570, and publ.^hed soon after.' 

Id the IntrodmOim to the first volume of his edition of Siakespeare, p. 53, C3apeU 
has the following :idditional remarks: About the micltlle of the sixteenth century 
Francis de Belleforest, a French gentleman, entertain'd bis countrymen with a col« 
lection of novels, which he entitles Nittmrts tragipusf they are in part originab^ 
part tr:iniI,-.tionj, and chicfiy from DaniJclIo. He bc^an to publish them in the year 
1 564 i and continued his publication successively in several tomes, how many I Icnow 
not; the dedication to his fifth tome is dated six years after. In that tome the tmS" 
siimt ffUtdrt has this title : Avtc quelle nut Andelit , qui deptdt fid roy de Dtmmt' 
march, ven^ea la tnori de sen fere Ilorvuer.diUe, t>c:i- far -m ion fr:r!, ^ aufrt 
Qtcurrenet de son histoirt. Painter compil'd his J'alace cf J'ieasure almost entirely 
from BelleforeBt, Uking here and there a novd as pleas'd hnn, b«t be did not trans* 
late the whole : other novels, if is probable, were translated by diff'^rrnt people, and 
publish'd singly; this, at least, that wc are speaking of, was so, and is inlitled 'Tlkt 
Ifyitttrie ^Hamblet;' it is in QiMTto,and black letter. There can be no doubt 
made, by persons who are acquainted with these things, that the (r.inslation is no| 
much younger liian the French original ; though the only edition of it that is yet 
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come to my knowledge is no earlier Uum i6oS ; that Shakespeare took hii pUy from 
ItfliCR cm likewiie be vfsj HtOe doubt. 

Theobald was the first to note that the plot of Hamlet is derived from Saxo 
Gnmouticua. A brief extract of the story from HiUtrui Daniem is ^vcn bjr hia 
QD the first page of his editi<m of the tragedy. 

Skottowe {Lift of Skakufmn, ftc, t8a4t P> i) studyses «be IfyOarU tk 
greater length than any other commentator has thought worth the while, onless it be 
among the Germans. It is needless to repeat his remarks here; the corions student 
widi llie Reprint at bud cm Bdspend wbat Dim be pleasa, and make Us oini 
conclusions. Skottowe sums up: 'TTie Ify:!c>{e cf Ifamblct, then, contributes 
moch towards the iUostration of a character deemed peculiarly difficult. It assigns 
yatlooal motivei fbr actfoas cibenriie vniatelligible, and lays tbe fbandatien for the 
necessary distinction that has been made between the natural and artificial character 
of Hamlet; a clue to the interpretations of his actions, which, carefully pursued, 
leaves little in his conduct dubious or obscure. Above all things, the reason for his 
dapartBMBt to Ophdh ti eiqpibibtd.' 

The copy of the black-letter Quarto owned by Capell is the only one that is 
known, and is preserved among his books at Cambridge. It was reprinted in 1841 
by Omim fai die fint vdlome of Mi Shmtt^ftar^i ZArwy, nd of it GaUIer ie> 
marks: It was printed for Thomas Pavier, a well-known stationer of that time. 
There can be little doubt that it had come originally from the press considerably be> 
fore the commencement of the seventeenth century, although the multiplici^ of 
wadcit of productions of the kind, and the carelesaocM with vUeh such booka 
were regarded after perusal, has led to the destruction, as far as can now be ascer- 
tained, of every earlier copy. .... It will be found that the tragedy varies in many 
fanpoftaat paiticnfans Iran tbe nofd, cspcdatly (owaida l9te eonclasioii j dwt nearly 

the whole conduct of the story is different ; that the catastrophe is totally dissimilar, 
and that the character of the hero in the prose narrative is utterly degraded below 
flie ink he b entided to take bi tibe cammenoement The morder of Handetfa 
fiflier, the marriage of his mother with the murderer, Hamlet's pretended mad* 
oess, his interview with his mother, and bis voyage to England, are nearly the only 
points in common. We are thus able to see how far Shakespeare followed the 
S^fiHtritf kOt we shall probably never be able to ascertain to what extent he made 
ose of tbe antecedent play [referred to by Nash, Lodge, and others]. The prose 
narrative of 1608 is a bald, literal, and, in many respects, uncouth translation from 
the JS Biftfm ingifua of Bdlefofeit,«bo waa bimidf by no means an elegant witter 
for the time in which he lived: his story of Amlfih v.as professedly copied from 
an earlier author, whom he docs not name, but who was either Saxo Grammaticus 
ov lone wnier who had Inl ei ni e dia tely bonxowcd (he Incidcnia and oonveitcd tbcn 
to fait own purposes. The English translator, especially in the descriptive portion 
of his work, has multiplied all the faults of Bclleforest, including his lengthened 
and involved periods and his frequent confusion of persons. It may be suspected 
thai one or two of the longer qwechea, and paiticnhrty tbe oration xA. Hamlet, occtt> 
pylng nearly the whole of Chapter vi, was by another and a better hand, who had 
n more complete knowledge of French and a happier use of his own language. 

* We nniit not bave aradi beiitaiion tn bdievinf Aat the ddert copy (peibapa 
printed about the year 1585) was sufficiently cornipt in its refilings ; but the corrup- 
tlcos increased with the re^imprcisions, and a few portions of the edition of 1608 
teen alsMMt to defy comctkin. Some passages might be leadeicd aum iatdl!^ 
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blc, such as, * distill a field of tears ' (page 112), instead of distill a flood of tears ; 
but it was thought best to present the curious relic, as nearly as it could be done, in 
the shape tad Mite In wUdi it inned ftom flie preii aot qidte two eentuici tnd • 
half ago. For this reason it has not been considered right to make the orthography 
of the name of the hero uniform ; sometimes he is called Hamblet (as, no doubt, it 
Mood ia the fint iiiipKidoB),«od aft other times Hunlet, w we have eveiy reason to 
suppose it was altered in the old play, and as we find it in Shakespeare.' 

Elzb contends that the tiansladon from Belleforest is of a later date than the 
drama. Plrose Tenions are more likely to follow poetical versions than the revere. 
This is noticeable io the popular legends of both England and Germany. 1 1 is readily 
conceivable that a poet should select from Belleforest the stor\' of Hamlet's feigned 
insani^ and of his revenge, and cast it in a dramatic or poetic mould, but it is not 
CO conceivable fliat a mediocre tnnstator shoald pidt oat this tingle stoty, onless he 

were led to do so by the popularity of the p>octic version. There arc two points 
or passages in the H^starU 0/ Hamblet which materially strengthen this view : as 
hai been beffara notified, this ifyttorie is n dnmqr tninslation of Beilcfonst, tdhering 
throughout to the original with slavish fidelity, except in two places, which betray 
the mark of a superior hand, and point very decisively to Shakespeare. In the JUs- 
toiret tragiqutt the counsellor who acts the spy daring Amleth's interview with bis 
motbcr conceels himsdf imder the qoilt {Oramentum, according to Saxo; huMtr 
or lodier, according to Belleforest), and Amieth on entering the chamber jumps upon 
this quilt {sauta tur ct UJier)i whereas the English version converts the quilt into 
m cmtHn or tapestty, and mefccs ttse of (he very saaw teiwB employed by Sheln* 
speare, viz. : 'hangings' and 'arras.' In the second place, it is still more striking that 
the English translator makes AnUetb exclaim in the very words of Shakespeare: 
* A rat 1 a rat I' whereof not a trace is to be found in Belleforest That this passage 
on the stage, nude a deep impression on the audience is highly probable, and the 
probability receives confirmation from the fact that Shirley in his Trailor, 1635, 
imitated this scene almost word for word. What more likely, then, than that the 
tnnsiilor half nnooafcioasly adopted an inddenk and ptmaedlogy whidi bad can^ 

the popular fancji ladllMOinc almost proverbial ? At any rate, wc hold this expla- 
nation to be leas fiotoed than that which assumes that two such striking passages were 
iniffeoted b^ n translator of • maaifestljf inUnor stinqi^ and transferred fiom Us vodt 
Id Shdnspeare's. [Especially wben,Itluiik Else might have added^ fliqrin Ihe 
only two points where the phraseology is common to both.] We by no means wish 
to deny the possibility of the Hystorie of Hambld*i having been published long 
before 1608; perhaps, as Collier thinks, even as early as 1580. Aeooidfai^ to our 
belief, the first sketch of Hamlet is to be set down at about 1585-86. 

The above argument of Ei^'S in favor of the existence of the drama before the 
translation bas not, I diink, met with the oeoeptanee it deserves. To tny ndnd it is 
convincing. Not that the early dr.ima was by Shakespeare. That is not my belief. 

Dr Beix {SkaJtetftar^t Ftuk^ ii, 231, and iii. 140) maintains that Shakespeare 
of bb Kfe on the Continent, and while there became flioroughly 
imbued with the German language and literature of the time, and that he took the 
story of Hamlet Uom Hans Sachs, who wrote a version of it in 155??; and further- 
more Dr Bell says that Shakespeare has followed his original ' religiously.' If the 
ffsasat EdUor ooild ham pe wd va d the lightest gossamer dnaad of coaiieclion be> 
tween Hans Sachs's rude, uncouth doggerel and Shakespeartfa (iiag|ad y» ttans Sadrfi 
bold version wouli have been r^rinted in the present voloaMb 
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White {Introduttiam t« Hamlet, p. 7) : Yet with all this distimilarity between 
{Mmla ud tli« WfsleirU tf HmidU(\^ added to dial whidi b die come^cBoe or 
the addition of new characters and new Incidents, there is remarkable resemblance 
in minute particulars. Thus, for instance, in the stoiy as well as in the play, 
Hamlet, on detecting the bidden eavesdropper in bis mother's closet, calls out, * A 
tat, a rati' and the purport ind diuietir flf Ut iiibBeqilient iqHNMdwi to liit iDOdier 
trc notably .ilikc in both. 

Dyce (Second Edition) : Whether Shakespeare derived the incidents [which are 
conmoik tobollt tbe tngedf and 7iriS$oAr«r] fiom 7Xr J9}(iftp^,er fion the older 
dfima OB tlie shbo eabjec^ «• ere left to sbcm. 

Tbeie aie eeveral pages of Introdactoiy matter, tenned Argumm end Fre/att, 
prefixed to tte ffystorie, but as they contain no syllable in icfeienoe to Hamle^ and 
aie veiy tedioaf bedde^ they are not iqninted hetc. 
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CHAP. X. 

Btm Muwn^ F(a^ltm Wirt made Gmmmmtn tf ^ Prmihut tf iHhiimmt 

and how Ilorvendilt marryed Ceruth, the daughter to Roderick, chief K. •f 
Denmark t by whom he had Hamblet: and koto after his tnarriagi his brother 
fengm iktue JUm troy.'crcusfy, and marrytd Mt irttkm wi/tt imdwtat fil* 



Yov most nndeistand, that long time before tlie Icb^rdome of Denmaik iccehred 

the f:ilt!i of Jesus Girist, and imbraced the doctrin of the Christians, that tbe COnUBOtt 
people in those dayes were barbarous and uncivil!, and their prioces ^ ^ 
cruell, without faith or loyaltic, seeking nothirg but murthcr, and de> in iimc« past 
podng (or at the least) offendtllg each other, cither in honours, goods, ^^^^SdvOI. 
or nvrs ; not cr.-Ir.j^ to ran?nmc such r.s they took prisoners, but rather 
sacrificing them to the cruell vengeance naturally imprinted in their hearts: in such 
lort, that if dier were aometiaien good prince or long among them, wlio ^ 
becing adorned with the most perfect gifl^ of nature, would adict him- tie of iIm 
selfe to vertue, and use courtesie, although the people held him in ad< ^^^ea. 
niiation (as rertae is ndmiiable to tiie most wicked) yet tbe envie of hta ndgUxm was 
so CTcat, tl::it thty never ceased untill that vcrtucu;; nan were 'i-r.ntthcd 
oot of the world. King Rodcricke, as thai raigning in DenmarkCf Um of Dm^ 
•fier bee liad appeased the troaUes in Che eoontrey, and driTen die 
Sweadilniden ud Slnveaas from tlienGe,tc divided tbe kingdom into dlveisprav. 

9« 
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•f pladag govcrnours therein; who nftcr (as the like happened in France) bare 
the names of Dakes, Marqueses, and Earls, {o^iog the govcnuaeat of 
timef^'iUM Jut>c (at this present oiled INtiMnse) lying upon the coitntrejof tl» 
thcA Diu Cinbrians, in the stnught or uifow part or land that ^hcwcth like a 



point or cape of ground upon the sea, which neithward bordcrcth upon 
the countrey of Norway, two valiant and warlike lords Horvendile and Fcngon, 
aoDna to Gcrvendile» who likewise had becne govcmour of that province. Now 
fho greiUest honor that men of noble birth could at that time win and obtnine, was 
ia exercising the art of pirade upon the seas, assayling their neighbours, and the 
coOBtriet bordering upon them j and how nioch the noie dief used to rob, ptll, end 

. spoyle other provinces, and ilandj far adjacent, so much the more thrir 

• Ml* Md A honours and reputation increased and augmented : whetin Horvendile 



(Alebed the highest place In hit tine, bedng the nort rcBoaaed pirate 
dwi itt theee dayee looared the seas and havens of the north parts: wfaoee great 

ftme so moovcd the heart of Collcrc, king of Norway, that he was 
efitarrag^ mech grieved to hcarc that Horvendile surmounting him in featcs of 

innci, dierd>]r albscuifng the glorie hjr hfan eireadie obtdned upon the 
seas : (honor more than covctousncssc of richer (in those daycs) being the reason 
that provoked those barbarian princes to overtlirow and vanquish one the other, not 
caring lo be slalne by the handes <^ a victerioos person). TUi Taliaat aad haidjr 
king having challenged Horvendile to fi^ht with him body to body, the combate 
was by him accepted, with conditions, that hee which should be vanquished should 
loose all the riches he had in his ship, and that the vanquisher should cause the 
body of the vanquished (that should bee slaine in the combate) to be honourably 
faoried, death being the prise and reward of him that should loose the battailc : and 

to conclude, CoUere, king of Norway (although a valiant, hardy, and 
•lew c^u"^' coar^io■s prince) was in the end Tanqanbed and daine by Horven- 

di!c, who presently caused a torabe to be erected, and therein (with all 
honorable obsequies fit for a prince) buried the body of king G>Uere, according to 
tteb aaadentBaiuier and superstitiooe iatfiCM daye^aad tfie conditioiM of tfte 
combate, bereaving the kings shippes of all their ridies; and having slaine the 
lungs sister, a very brave and valiant warrioor, and over runne all the coast of 
Norway, and the Northern Hands, returned home agalne Iqrden with much treasure, 
lending the most parte thereof to his sovcraigne, king Rodericke, thereby to pro* 
cure goodtHang^andaotobeaccoantedoneof the greatest iavoarites about hli 
tnajestie. 

The Idi^ aUued by thoae prewnls, and esteeniag hfansdfe happy to have eo 
IPdiantesdlject, sojf^ht by a great favour and coutesle to make him become bounden 
Hamlet ^^'^ perpetually, giving him Gerutb his daughter to his wife, of 
soime to Uor> whonhe knew Horrendfle to bee already mnch Inamored. Aadtbe 
more to honor him, determined himsclfc in person to condnct ber into 
Jutic, where the marriage was celebrated according to the ancient manner: and to 
be briefe, of this marriage proceeded Hamblet, of whom I intend to speake, and for 
kit CaaM have chosen to renew this present hj-storie. 

Fcogont brother to this prince Horvendile, who [not] onciV fretting and despight* 
ing in his heart at the great honor and reputation wonne by his brother 
hu Jm^r^ wariike aCbires, bat solicited and provoked by a foolbh Jealoosie to 
fetf^SEr*** honC'Tcd with royall allance, and fearing thereby to bee deposed 

irom bis part of the government, or rather desiring to be oncly gover* 
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Bour, thereby to obscure the memorie of t>ie victories and con<>tic<;ts of his brother 
Horvendile, determined (whatsoever happened) to kill him; which hec eflcctcd in 
neh sort, that 00 man once to much as suspected him, erery man esteeming that 

from such and so flimc a knot of aHi-:nc; consanguinilic there could proceed no 
Other issue then the full effects of vcrtue and couitesie: but (as I sayd before] the de« 
of bearing sovcmigne rate and aufhoritie Tcspecteth neither blood nor amitle, nor 
cuing for vertue, as being wholly without respect of lawes, or majestic devinc; for it 
u not possible that hce which invadcth the cot ntr^y nnd taketh away the riches of an 
Other man without cause or reason, should know or fcare Cod. Was not this a 
craftift and subtile CMtosdlor? bnt hs nigbt have thou^t that the mother, knowing 
her hu'^bands case, would not cast her Sonne into the danger of death. But Fcngon, 
having secretly assembled certain men, and perceiving himself strong enough to ex- 
ecnle Ut bitecprise, Horvendtle liii brother bdng «t • baaqtict with ^^^^ 
his friends, sodainely set upon him, where he slcwc him rj; traitcrously, eth hia 
as cunningly he purged himselfe of so detestable a muithcr to his sub- 
jects ; for Oat befix* lie had Wf violeiit or bloody handes, or once committed par* 
ricide upon his brother^ bee had incestuously abused his wife, whose honour hce 
ought as well to have sought and procured as tmiterously he pursued and effected 
his destruction. And it is most certaine, that the man that abasdoneth himselfe to any 
notorious and wicked action, wliereby he Iwcommeth a great rinner, he eaicth not 
to commit much more hajmous and abhominable offences, and covered hi<; boldne<^se 
and wicked practise with so great subtiltie and policie, and under a vaile of meere 
sfaBpUdtie, ttiat bedng rmonred for the honest lo«e that he bate to his sbter in lawe, 

Ibr wl.c s,ik'>, hce affirmed, he had in that sort murthercd his brother, that his 
sinne found excuse among the common people, and of the nobiiitie was esteemed 
lor jnstiGex for that Gcntth, being as courteous a pr ln cea s e ai any then linng in die 
north partly and one that had never once so much as oflended any of her subjects, 
either commons or courtycrs, this at!i;!tcrer and infamous murthcrer, slaundered his 
dead brother, that bee would have slaine his wife, and th.it bee by chance hnding 
hint upoQ the point ready to do it, in defence of the lady bad sUne him, bearing 
off the blows, which as then he ?trooke at the innocent princcssc, without any other 
cause of malice whatsoever. Wherein bee wanted no false witnesses to approove 
hit act, whidi deposed in like Mt^ at die widted calu m n ia t o r htaudfe protested* 
being the same persons that had bom him company, and were partidpanti of his 
treason ; so that insteed of pursuing him as a parricide and an incestu* 

I person, al the courtyers admired and flattered him in his good for- .m,^'*"^"" 



: more account of false witnesses and detestable wicked o"'*"^ . >■> 

Court tAcn 

reporters, and more honouring the calumniators, then they esteemed »«hmohs far* 

of those that seeking to call the matter in question, and admiring the 

vertnes of die mnthefed prince, would have poalihed the maasacms and b etesifeis 

of bis life. Which was the cause that Fcnj^on, boldned and ir.courag^ b]f Sttcb 
iapunitie, durst venture to couple himselfe in marriage with her whom joctttu- 
hce used as his concubine during good Horvendiles lif^ in that sort '^^^^ u^armg* 
qiotting his name with a double vice, and charging his conscience with with bi^'Cn* 
abhominable guilt, and two-fold impietie, as incestuous adulterie and 
parricide murther : and that the unfortunate and wicked woman, that bad receaved 
the honour to bee the wife of one of the valiantest and wiseth princes in the north, 
imbascd her selfe in such vile sort, as to falsifie her faith unto him, and which is 
worse, to manic him, that bad bin the tyranous murtherer of bet lawful! husband} 
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which made divers men tbinke that she bad beene the causer of the mtuther, thereby 
to Bw fa her adul t ery w M teoteomtfrfe. Buttvlieresban t manfindeamorairidccd 

and bold woman, then a great parsonage once having loosed the bands of honor and 
honcstie? This princc^^e, who at the fir;t, for her rare vertues and courtesses was 
honored of al men and beloved of Lcr husband, as soone as she once gave eare to 
tbe tyrant Fengon, forgot both the ranke she helde among the greatest names, and 
the dutie of an honest wife on her behalfc. But I will not stand to gaze and mcr- 
vaile at women, for that there are many which seeke to blase and set them fborth, 
fa which diek writings thfy spare nnt to Mame thcra an for die fanlls of some one, 
or few women. But I say, that cither nature ought ta h.- vc hcro.iv cd man of that 
opinion to accompany with women, or els to endow them with such spirits, as tliat 
Ifa man be easily support Ae crones they endnre, without complaining 

deceived so often and so strangely, seeing it is their owne beastlineae diat over* 
is bit wrBB throwcs them. For if it be so, that a woman is so imperfect a creature 
as they make her to be, and that they know this beast to bee so bard to 
bee tamed as they afllnne, why (hen are they to fiMlish to preserre them, and so dull 
and brutish as to trust their deccitfull and wanton imbraceings. But let us leave 
ber in this extreamitie of laciviousnesse, and proceed to shewe yon in what sort the 
Jo^g piface Hanblet bdiav«d Uaudfeiy lo cKape <be 



CHAP. IL 

Bftf Hamhltt emnltrfeited the mad tiUMt to atapt the tyramitttf kit unele, and 
Aev he was tempted hy a vooman {through hit unties froeurement) who thereby 
tMoiigkt t» undermine the Printe, and by that meanes to Jinde out whether he 
ttenttrft^ed utadttetu or tictt siulA§w3limUiiwotiUfy$utimu$ttttt§m^gkt 
inmumtuHhktr, andwMJUHmui, 

GuiFru hivfag (as I sayd befove) so much foigotten henclT, tbe prince HanUet 

perceiving himself to bee in danger of his life, as becing abandoned of bis owne 
mother, and forsaken of all men, and assuring himselfe that Fengoo would not de- 
tnel Oie time to send hfan Ae same way fab fadier Rorvcndlle was gone, to beguile 
the tj'rant in hi^ S'-iVtiltie^ (tliat e^tccmc .i V;im hec cf ?i;ch a minde that if he once 
attained to mans estate he wold not long delay the time to revenge the death of his 
Ihlher) eoonlerfeHng die And man wMi such craft and nbtin practises, that hee 
mtde sbewe as if bee had utterly lost his wittes : and under that Tayle hee corered 
bis pretAce, and defendc^ his life from the treasons and practises of the tyrant his 
ancle. And all though hee had bcenc at the schoole of the Romane Prince, who, 
because hee counterfeited himselfe to bee a foole^ was called BRitns,yetbeetaiitated 
his fashions, and his wlsedom. For every day beeing in the queenes palace, (who 
as then was more carefull to please her whoremastcr, then ready to revenge the 
eradl teih ef her. hnsband, or to leMove her soane to bts Mheiftanee), hee rent 
and tore his clothes, wallowin;^ and lying in the durt and mire, his face all filthy and 
Uacke, nmning through the streets like a man distraught, not speaking one worde, 
bat tnbh as seemed to gcoceede ef iwanlwwec and meere Crenste; all hit noOoos and 
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j«tnres bcein^^ no ether than the right conntenances of a man \sho;;y deprived of 
all icaMO and understanding, in such sort, that as then bee seemed iiuc for nothing 
bnt to BMdee tport to the pages and raffling eowtieis tbaC attended in tho conrt of his 
uncle and father-in-law. But the ycng prince noted them tvcU cnoufih, minding one 
day to bee revenged in such manner* that the mcmorie thereof should remaine per« 
petnalty to the world. 

Beholde, I pray you, a great point of a wise and brave spirite in a yong ptiooi^ 
by so great a sbewe of imperfection in his person for advancement, and his owns 
tmbasing and despising, to worke th^ meanes and to prepare the way for himselfe to 
bee «ae of the happisat kisft ia hb age. In like sort, never any man «is itmled 
by any of his actions more wise and f rjdent then Brutus, dissembling ^ ^ 
a great alteration in his minde, for that the occasion of such his devise teemed wUe* 
of fiBoUdiiKae proceeded vn&f of % good end matnre oonnsdl and ^tia^^^'iho 
d^hewtion, not oncly to preserve his goods, an ! ihunne the rage of fool*, jj*^ 
die pnmde tyrant, bat also to open a large way to procure the banish* ud h«Ugv> 
meal end vtter ralm of wtdced Tlnqiiiiiittt, and to infiaacbise fhe ■*>■*>■• 
people (which were before oppressed) from the yoalce of a great and miserable ser> 
vitude. And so, not onely Brutus, bat this man and worthy prince, to whom wee 
may also adde king David, that cottnterfeitcd tlie nudde man among XixyiMi couiv 
die petie kings of Palestina to preserve bit life from the subtill prac- urfeiied iha 
tises of those kings. I shew this example unto such, as bceing onended fH« Ui^ 
with any great penonage, have not sufficient means to prevaile.in their 
ialenlitorRTCflge (he iajoiiebf dMotieeeaved. Batwbenlflpeakeof nveq^^ 

any injury received upon a great pcrsonnpyc or superior, it must be un- 
derstood by such an one as is not our soveraigne, agaiaste whome wee 
neie bgr M neeaet tedite, Bor onoe praetiie ante treason nor ooaiptnde against bb 
life I Md bee tfiat will followe this course must speake and do all things whatsoever 
that are pleasing and acceptable to him whom bee meaneth to deceive, practise bia 
actions, and esteeme him above all men, cleane contrarye to bis owne intent and 
mcamog; for that is rightly to playe and connteifette the foole, when a man is con* 
ttcaioed to dissemble and kis^e his hand, whome in hcarte hcc co\\^.<\ wishc an hun- 
dred feote depth under the earth, so hee mighte never see him more, if it were not 
• fbfag wbol^ tobee disliked In a duistian, wbo by no mennea oogbt to ba»e « 
bitter gal!, or desires inrccted with rcvenr^e. Hamblct, in this sorte countcrfet'.ing 
the madde man, many times did divers- actions of great and deepe consideration, 
and often made sndi and lo ftte aniweres, tbat a wbe nan vonld looae bava 
judged from what spirite so fine an fonrention mighte pvoceede ; for that standing by 
the fire and sharpning sticks like poynards and prickes, one in smiling manner asked 
bim wherefore he made those little staves so sharpe at the points ? I pre- 
pare (aaidl be) piersing dartes aadshaipeanowes to revenge my fathers (^^"^'^o'*^ 
death. Fooler, as T said before, esteemed those his words as nothing; Ham. 
but men of quicke spirits, and such as hadde a deeper reache began to 
anapeel aenewbat, esteeming that ander Aat kinde of felly Ibei* bqr bidden a greate 
and rare sulti'ty, such as one day might bee prejudiciill to their prince, saying, that 
onder colour of soch rodeness he sliadowed a crafty pollicy, and by his devised 
simplidtye, he concealed a abaip and pregnant spirits for wMdi eaase tbejr eoon- 
adled the king to tiy and know, if it were possible, how to discover the intent and 
meaning of the yong prince; and they could find no better nor more fit invention to 
intrap him, then to set some Csire and beawtifoU woman In a iecret place, tbat wKb 
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flattering speeches and all the craftiest meanes the conld ase^ should purposely seek 
to allvre lib mind toliave bti plearane of keri for Oe natare of all young men, 

(c specially such as are brought up wantonlie) is so transported iritt 
wptStnwaii des'rcs of the flesh, and entrcth so greedily into the pleasnres 
therof, that it is almost impossible to cover the foul ailection, neither 
yes to diaiemble or hyde the same by art or industry, modi Icne to ibamw it What 
cunning or subtilty so ever they use to cloak thcirc pretence, seeing occasion oflfered, 
and that in secret, especially in the most inticing sinne that rayneth in man, they 
canaot dune (being eoostrajmed byvolnptnoaiaeae) bnl fall to natn- 
u»etl^'io"d'it- '^^'^^^ ^"^ working. To \hU end ccrt,,;nc courtiers were appointed 
aaAm!!^ to leade Uamblet into a solitary place within the woods, whether they 
brought tbe woman, inciting bim to take tbefar pleasures together, and 
to imbiue one mother, but the subtill practises used in these our dates, not to try 
_ if men of great account bee cxtmct out of their wit";, but rather to de- 

or yong gen- prive them of strength, vertuc and wiscdome, by meanes of such dev- 
pri^oeo^ ^ praetitionen, lad iirtebmall tpiriis, ibelr domettlcal wrvaiili, and 
ministers of corruption. And surely the poore prince at this assault 



bad him in great danger, if a gentleman (that in Horvendiles time had 
been nootiihed with bira) bad not ahowne bimiel& more aBtedoned to tiie bringing 
up he had received with Hamblet, then desirous to please the tirant, who by all 
meanes sought to intangle the Sonne in the same nets wherein the father had ended 
bis dayes. This gentleman bare die coaityen (appointed as aforesaide of this 
(icason) company, more desiring to ^ve the prince instruction what be sbottld do, 
then to intrap him, making full account that the least fhowc of perfect sence and 
wiiedome that Hamblet should make would be sufficient to cause him to loose bis 
life ! and Aerefore by certain dgnes, be gave Hamblet imeUigence In what danger 
hcc W.-1S like to fall, if by any mcnr.p'; hee seemed to obaye, or once like the wanton 
toycs and vicious provocations of the gentlewoman sent thither by his uncle. Which 
modi abasbed the prince, as l3ien wfaoly bedng in aSbetion to tbe lady, but by ber 
he was likewise informed of the treason, as being one that from her infancy loved 
and favoured him, and would have been exceeding sorrowful! for bis misfortune, and 
much more to leave his componie wiAoat injoying the pleasure of bis body, whome 
■bee loved more than herselfe. The prince in this sort having both deceived (ha 
courtiers, and the ladycs expectation, that .ifnnncd and swore tint hoe never once 
offered to have his pleasure of the woman, although in subtilty hcc affirmed the 
cootiary, eveiy man tbere vpon assarad ttemsdm that iHthovt dl doabt he was 
distraught of his senccs, that his braynes were as then wholly void of force, and 
incapable of reasonable apprehension, so that as then Fengons practise took no 
eflectt bat fiwalliiat be left not «ir> still seddng byal meanettoSndc oat KaaU>i 
let's sobtiltyt o ia tiie ant diapler job tball perodva. 
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CHAP. III. 

Um F!tngm, tmele to HtmUet, « secMid tim* t» mitjp Mm im kit poNHck nmhAm*, 

caused one of his counulhrs to bt itcretly hidden in the qur-^rii; chamber, btkinJ 
tkt arras, to ktart what tfcetkts ptuud betneen J/ambUt and tJu Quten ; atut 
km Hamhttt killed him, end tuaptd tkat djnL;e> . and wkat fhtlvwtd. 

Amon<; the fricn of IVni^'oii, there was one that above al the rest doubted ol 
Hamblcu pracUiics in counterfeiting the madman, who for that cause &aid, that it 
WM impossible that to cvaftic a gtllant m Hamblet» that counterfeited 
the fooie, sboult* be discovered with so cnmmon mui unskilful! prr^c ^ubtiii^'^iued 
tiscs, which might easily bee perceived, attd that to tinde out bis poll- «^o^^^ deceive 
tique pfctenee it were necesmy to Invent fome stibtiU and crafty 
meanes, more attractive, whereby the gallant wight not have the leysure to use hi« 
accustomed dissimulation ; which to effect he said he knewe a fit waie, and a moct 
convenient meane to effect the kings desire, and thereby to intrap Uamblet in hi* 
Mbtiltics, and cause him of his owoe accord to fall into the net pwp w ed for hiaa, 
and thfrt'lty evidently shewc vrt rct mnuilTit,'. Hi'^ devise was thus, that King 
Fcngou should make as though he were to goe sutue long voyage concerning affaires 
of great impoftance, and that in the meane time HamUet shoald be alint ap alone 
in a chamber with his mother, whcri-in sonu- othrr should secretly he hidden behind 
the hangings, onknowne either to him or bis mother, there to stand and heere tbeil 
■fwechaa, and die complott by Uicm to bee taken ooncemin}' the accomplishment oi 
the dimembling fooles pretence; assuring the king that if there were any pioint of 
wisedome and perfect sence in the gtillanis spirit, that without all douhie he would 
ea&ily discover it to bis mother, as being devoid of all feare that she would utter or 
make Icnowne his secret intent, becing the woman that bad borne Um in her bodie, 
and niuirished him so carefully; and withall offered himselfe to be the man thai 
should stand to barken and beare witnease of Haroblets speeches with his mother, 
that hee mig^ not lie ctteaned a oonnietlor in such a ease wherein he refitted to be 
the executioner for the behoofc and service of his prince. This invention pleased 
the king exceeding well, eateeming it as the onelle and sovcraigne remedie to healc 
the pdnec «f \Sm lunacte; and to that ende making a lung voyage, issacd oat «f Ua 
pallace, tod mad to bant in the forrest. Mean time the coonsellor entred leCNtly 
into the quccncs chamber, and there hid himselfe behind the arras, not 
long before the queene and Hamblet came thither, who beeing craftie jntuflj^*^**' 
and pollitiqvc, ai looiie at hee was widiin the chamber, donbdng aome 
treason, and fearing if he should spcakc severely and wisely to his mother touching 
his secret pracii&es he should be underatood, and that meanes intercepted, lued 
hit ordinaiy manner of disaimnlation, and began to come like a cocka baliag with 
his armes, (in such manner as cockes use to Strike with their wings) npOB Am ha^g^ 
ings of the chamber : whereby, feeling something stirring under them, 
he cried, A rat, a rat! and presently drawing his sworde thrust it into vcnce uken 
the hangings, which done, polled the coanselloar (halfe dead) out liy Wmtbia 



the heeles, made an end of killing him, and beeing slainc, cut his bodie wwUd . bavt 
in pieces, which he caused to be Ixjyled, and then cast it into an open 
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vaolte or privic, tbnt <^n it mighte sen-e for foode to the hopges. By which mrnnw 
having discovered the ambu&he, and given the inveoter thereof bis just rewarde, bee 
CMOe iqpuDt to Ms mother, who In the meane dme wepte and taaaented her adfe to 
«ce alt her hopes fnistrate, for that what fault aoever she had comiwittnd» yet wai 
Aee lore grieved to see her onely child made a mecre mockery, every man reproach- 
ing her with his folly, one point whereof she had as then scene before 
Gentthcs ^ her ^ea, which wai no mall pridte to her consdenoe, eateeming tiiei 
penuncc. ^j^^ g^^j^. ^^^^ jj^^^j punishment for joyning inccstuously in marriage 

with tbe tyrraiuious murtherer of her husband, who like wise ceased not to invent 
all tlw BBcans he coald to bring his nephew to his ende, accusing his owne natural! 
indiscretion, as heeing the ordinary guide of those that so much desire the pleasures 
af the bodie, wlu> sbutting up the waie to all reason, respect not what nuie ensue 
of oT their lightnes and great inconstancy, and bow a pleasure of snail nonient li 
sufficient to give them canse of repentance during tfieir lives, and make them cunc 
the daye and time that ever any such apprehensions entred into theire mint^rs, or 
that they closed their eies to reject the honestie requisite in ladies of her qualitic, 
and to despise the holy institntion of thoae dames that had gone before her, both in 

DoUlitie and vcrtue, calling; to min ! the L;icat prayses ar.rl commendations given by 
the danes to Rinde, daughter to king Rothcre, the chastest lady in ber 
priii^" of «n '""^> withall so shamefaat that she would never consent to mar* 
a j b wj^ a risge with any prince or knight whatsoever; surpassing in vertue all 
the ladyes of her time, as shcc hcriclfc surmounted them in beawtie, 
good behaviour, and comelines. And while in this sort she sate tormenting her- 
selfe, Hamlet entred into die dMUiAer, who havii^ once afaine searched every 
comer of the same, (?istrt:*:tiiig his mother as well as the rest, and perceiving him* 
sclfe to bee alone, began in sober and discreet manner to speak unto ber, saying. 

What treason is tfds, O most infamons wonanl of all tiiat ever piroabrated them- 
selves to ti l- will of an abhominable whore monger, who, under the vail of a dis- 
sembling creature, covereth the most wicked and detestable crime that man could 
ever imagine, or was committed. Now may I be assured to trust yoo, tfmt Ifte a 
vile wanton adultrcssc, altogether impudent and given OVCr to her pleasure, mnncs 
Tpreadln^j forth her armcs joyfully to imbrace the trayterous villanous tyrant that 
murthcred my father, and most incestuously receivest the villain into tbe lawful! bed 
of your loyall spouse, imprudently entertdning him in steede of the deare father of 

your mi'-craliV and discomfortf- l s'lr.nr, if "he i;nc'^ j^r.nt him not the £rac(' syi:-crlilie 
to escape from a captivity so unwortbie the degree he boldeth, and the race and 
noble familie of his ancestors. this the part of a queene, and daughter to a king ? 
to live like a hiute beast (and like a mare that jrieldeth ber bodie to the horse that 
hath beaten hir companion awayc), to foliowe the pleasure of an abhominable king 
that bath murthcred a farre more honester and better man then himself in massacring 
Horvendile, the honor and glory of tbe Danes, who are now esteemed of no force 
nor valour iX :\11. since the shining splendure of knighthood wxs brought to an end 
by tbe most wickedest and cruellest villaioe living upon earth. I, for my part, will 
never account him (or my kinsman, nor once knowe Um for mine uncle, nor you 
my deer mother, for not havinj; respect to the blud that ought to have united us so 
straigbtly together, and who neither with your honor nor without suspicion of con- 
tent to Ihe deadi of your husband could ever h«ve agreed to have manryed wiA Us 
craell enemie. O, queene Ceruthet it is the part of a Iritch to couple with many, 
Md dcsilt acquaintance of divers mastiiKesi it is Ucentiowncs ooIt that hath made 
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foa derace out of your minde the maaorj of the valor and vcrtues of the good king 
your husband and my father: it was nn unliridclcd iloirc that guided the daughter 
of Roderick to imbrace the tyrant hcngon, and not to remember Horvcndile (un- 
voithy of BO strange Intatainnent), ndther that he killed Ids brather tniterooilf , 

and that shee being his fathers wife betrayed him, ahhough he so well favdmd end 
loved her, that for her sake be utterly bereaved Norway of her riches and Teliut 
•ooMien to ngment the trennres of Rederidc, tod make Gerufhe wife to the bar- 
dycst prince in Europe : it is not Uie parte of a woman, uiuch lesse of a princesse, 
in wbome all modesty, cmtesse, compassion, and love ought to abound, thus to leavo 
her dcue dilld to fortune in the bloody and mnitherons hand* of b villain and tray 
Inr. Bruite beasts do not so, for lyona, tygen, ounces and leopards fight for the 
safety and defence of their wlieipe?; and birds that have beakes, claws, and wings, 
resist such as would raviiih them of their yong ones ; but you, to the contrary, expose 
and deliver mee to death, whereas ye should defend ue. b not this as mnch as if 
you should betray mc, when you knowing the perx ersene* of tile tyrant and his in- 
tents, ful of deadly counsell as touching the race and image of his brother, have not 
once son^t, nor desired to finde the meanes to save your child (and only son) by 
sending him in*o Swethland, Norway, or England, rather than to leave him as a 
pray to youre infamous adulterer? bee not offencicd, 1 praye you, Madame, if trans- 
ported with dolour and griefe, I speake so boldely unto you, and that I respect yon 
lesse then datie reqniredi « for yon. having fbqjottcn mee, and wholy rejected the 
memor)'e of the deceased K. my fntlier, must not hee abashed if I also surpas>e ;1-f 
bounds and limits of due consideration. Beholde into what dislresse I am now 
fidlen, end to what misdtiefe my fortnne, and your onrer great lightaease, and want 
of wisedonie have induced mee, that I am constrained to playe the madde man to 
save my life, in steed of using and practising annes, following adventures, and seek- 
ing all meanes to make my selfe knowne to bee the true and iwdoabted hciie of the 
valiant and vertuons ki^g I^irvendile. It was not widioat cause, and juste occasion, 
that my gestures, countenances, and words, seem nil to proceed from a madman, 
and that I desire to have all men cstccme mee wholly deprived of sence and reason- 
able mdeistanding, bycaese I am well assured, that be that halh made no oonsdence 

to kill his owne brother, (ncc\is!( nn-d to murthfrs, and allured with (!ruirc of pov 

cmement without controll in his treasons), will not spare, to save hintsclfe with the 

like cmeltie, in the blood and flesh of the loyns of hte brother by him massacred : 

and, therefore, it is better for me to faync madnesse, then to use my right sences as 

nature hath bestowed them upon me : the bright shining cleames therof 1 am forced 

to bide under this shadow of dissimulation, as the sun doth hir beams under some 

great ck*id, when the wether in sommer time overcastedi. The he* of a mad man 

serveth to cover my gnllant countenance, and iht- L;f;:!ur«! of a fool are fit for me, to 

the end that guiding my self wisely therein, I may preserve my life for the Danes, 

and die memory of my late deceased father; for tlie desire of revenging his death 

is so engraven in my heart, that if T dye not shortly, I hope to take such and sc 

great vengeance, that these countryes shall for ever speake thereof. Neverthelesse, 

I must stay the time, meanes, and occasion, lest by making over great hast, I be now 

the caase of mine owne sodnine mine and overthrow, and by that 

meanes end hi-fore I beginne to effect my hearts desire. Hee that hath ^"^w,"*' 
^ utc ftuMiltie 

to doe with a wicked, disloyall, cruell, and discourteous man must use to « j isloyaU 

craft and polltike iuventioDs, such as a fine witte can best imagine, not 

•o discover bis Interprise; for seeing that by force X cannot elliect mf desire, ttaao* 
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■llowetb me by (iiss-mulation, subtiltic, and secret practises to proceed therein. To 
conclude, weepe not (madame) to see my folly, but rather sigh and lament your 
Wee mu>t <**M olRHMe. tomientiiig your coMcieooe in ragaid of the mfamie that 
^l^^ hadi BO defiled the ancient rmowne and glorit that (in times past) hon> 
oared qneene Geruth ; for wee are not to sorrowe and grieve at other 
mens vices, but for our owne misdeedes, and great folloyes. Desiring 
you, for the surplus of my proceedings, above all thinfi (as yoa love your ofiroe life 
and welfare) that neither the king nor any other may by any nieanes know mine 
intent; and let me alone with the rest, for I hope in the ende to bring my purpoer 
CD cAbcta 

Altli(i'.i;:h the quccnc perceived herselfe neercly touched, and that Hamlet mooved 
her to the quicke, where she felt herself interested, neveithelesse shee forgot all dis 
daine and wndi« which thereby dw might as then have had, hearing her selfe so 
shar;)!y c}ji Jen aod icproored, for the joy she then conceaved, to behold the gallaaft 
spirit of her sonne, and to thinke what she might hope, and the easier expect of his 
so great policie and wisdoroe. But on (he one side she durst not lift up her eyes to 
bdidlde him, lememlwiiiig her offence, aod od the other side slie would gladly have 
imbraced her son, in regard of the wise admonitions hy him ;,'!vrn i:ntii her, which 
as then quenched the flames of unbridled desire that before had mooved her to affect 
K. Feogon, to ingraff hi her heart the vertooos actioas ef her lawfoll spouse, whom 
inwardly she much lamented, when she beheld the Ihrely image and portraiture of 
his vertue and great wisedome in her childe, representing his fathers hau^htic ami 
valiant heart t and so, overcome and vanquished with this honest passion, and weep 
tng most Utterly, having loqg time fixed her eyes npoo Hamlet, as beeing ravished 
into some j^rcat and deepe contemplation, and as it were wholy amazed, at the last 
imbracing him in her armes (with the like love that a vertuous mother may or can 
use to kisse and entertalne her owne ehilde), diee spake nnto him in this manner. 

I know well (my sonne) that I have done thee great wronj; in marrying with 
Feogon, the crueil tyrant and murtherer of thy father, and my loyall qwuse : but 
when dMMi Shalt consider the small meaaet of nristuice, and the treason of the 
palace, with the little cause of confidence we are to expect or hope for of the cour- 
tiers, rill wrought to his will, ai also the power hee made ready, if I should have 
refused to lUce of him, thou wuulde>l rather excuse then accuse me of lasciviousnes 
or ineonsinncy, moch lesie oier me that wrong to sospect that ever thy mother 

Gcruthc nni r consented to the death and murther of her husband: swearing unto 
thee (by the majestic of the Gods) that if it had layne in my power to have resistei* 
tfic tyrant, ahhoogh it had heene with the fosse of my blood, yea and my life, I 
wonld sorely have saved the life of my lord and husband, with as good a will and 
desire as, since that time. I have often beene a meanes to hinder and impeach the 
shortning of thy life, which being taken away, I will no lomger live here npon earth. 
For aedng that thy sences are whole and sound, I am in hope to see an earie «— 
invented for the revenging of thy fathers death. Neverthelcsse, mine owne sweet 
soone, if thou hast pittie of thy selfe, or care of the memorie of thy father (although 
thoa wilt do nothiiq; far her that deserveth not the name of amother in this respect), 
I pray thee, carie thine affayrcs wisely : bee not hastie, nor over furious in thy in- 
terprises, neither yet advance thy selfe more then reason sliall moove thee to effect 
thy parpose. Thon teest there is net almost any man wherein then maycst put thy 
trast* aor aay woman to whom I dare utter the least part of my secrets, that would 
not pnsentty report It to thine adversarie, who, althooah in outward sheic- lie dis 
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lenbUth to love thee, tbe better to tojojr bit pJeMon* of ne, yet bee distnutdb and 

fearelh mce for thy sake, and is tu)t so sini])Ic .xs to 1>e cusily pcrswailed \\y.\\ tbou 
art a foole or mad ; »o that if ihuu chance lo doe any thing that seemcth (o proceed 
«f wiaedaiDe or poUde (bow wcretlj toever it be dome) lie will prawDtlj be infSonned 
thereof, and I am gieatlj tfraide tk«t the devili hive shewed him what bath pait at 

this present between us, (fortune «o much purstieth and contraricth our case and 
welfare) or that this murther that now thou hast committed be not the cause uf both 
our destructions, which I by no Bcaiiei win Meme to know, hot will kcepe aecict 
both thy wiscdome and hardy interprise; heseechinp (be God? (my j^ood soone) that 
they, guiding thy heart, directing thy counsels, and prospering thy iuierpri»e, I may 
aee thee possene and iojoy Aat whidi it thy right, and wene the crowne of Deo- 
marke, by the tyrant taken from thee; that I may rejoyce in thy pr<is|icritie, and 
therewith content my self, seeing with what courage and boldnesse thou shalt take 
vengeance upon the miutherer of thy father, as also upon all those that have assisted 
and favonied him in hit nurtherous and blowly enteipriae. Madame (sayd Hamlet) 
I will put my trust in you, and from henccf ntli nieane not to meddle further with 
your afiayrc», beseeching you (as you love yuur uwne ilesb and bloody that you will 
from hence fioorth no nore eateeme of the adulterer, mine cncmie whom I wit lorcly 

kill, or i.iii'-c to be put to dc.ith, in despite of all the devils in hel : and have he 
never so manic flattering courtezans to defend him, yet will 1 bring him to his death, 
■ad they thcutdvei also tball beere htm company therein, as they have bin hit per^ 
vene oonmeUort in the action of killing my father, and his companiont in hit 
treason, massacre and crucll enteqirisc. Ami reason requireth that, even as tray- 
terou^ly they then caused their prince to bee put to death, that with the like (nay 
well, much more) juttice they thould pay the interett of their fclloniottt actiont. 

You know ^ Nf ndame) bow Holher your pr.uidf:ither, and father to Hoiher fa- 
the good king Roderick, having vanquiiihcd Guimun, caused him to j^grtoitodBN 
he iMttnt, for that the crvdl vilain had done the like to hit lord GcTare, burnt kb kwd 
whom he betrayed in the nij;ht time. And who knoweth not that ^**re. 
traytois and perjured persons deserve no faith nor loyaltie to be observed towardea 
ibem, and that cnnditiont made with murtherers onght to bee esteemed 
at oobwebt, and accounted as if they were things never promised nor ^j^^JJ' 
afjrccd upon : but if I lay hnndcs u]'on Fenijoii, it will neither be fel- 'her faithful- 
lonie nor treason, hce being neither my king nor my lord, but I shall fideliiie lo 
joitly ponltb hfan at my tabject, that hath disloyaly behaved hbudfe '^I^^VwIdc^ 
n;;:iin-! his lord and ioveraifine prince. And sceinfj th.it glory is the 
rewarde of tbe vertnoat, and the honour and praise of those that do service to their 
natarall prince, why thonid not blame and dishonour accompany trayton, and igno- 
minious death al tho-c t!i.it dare be so bold as to layvident hands upon sacred 
kinf^, that are friends and companions of the gods, as representing their majestie 
and persons. To conclude, glorie is the crown of vertue, and the price of con- 
stancie ; and seeing that it never accompanietb with infeticitie, but ahnnneth cow* 
ardi/e and spirits of ba^p and traytcrnus condition-^, it mii'-t necessarily fotlowc, that 
either a glorious death will be mine ende, or with my sword in hand, (laden with 
tryvmph and victorie) I thall bereave diem of their tivea that made mine unfortu- 
natc, and darkened the bcamcs of that vertue which I jMjsscsscd from the blood and 
famous memory of my predecessors. For why should men desire to live, when 
lhame and iniamie are the ezccntioncri that totment their oootcienccs. and villaay 
w *he cnnae that wilhholdeth the heart inm valiant inicrpriaea, and diverteth the 
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ndnde from honnt desire of glorie and commendation, which induteth for ever? I 
know it is iooUshly done to gather fruit before it is ripe, and to seeke to cojcy a 
benefit, not knowing whither it belong to us of right; but I hope to effect it so «rdl, 
ind hav« lo great confidence in my fortniM (that hitherto hath giuded tlie action of 
my life) that I shall not dye without reven^ng my selfe uj>on mine eneinie, and that 
hlnsclfe shall be the instrument of his owne decay, and to execute thai which of 
my aelfe I durst not have enterpciated. 

After tlii-, FetiL;ini ( ;i> if Jiee bad hecnc out stime long journey) came to the court 
againe, and asked for hint that bad received Ibe charge to play the intilligencer, to 
eatn^ Hamlet in bis dissembled wisedome, was absatied to liearB neither newct nor 
^fdingl of him, and for that cause asked Hamlet what was become of him, naming 
the man. The prince that never used lying, and who in all the answers that ever he 
made (during his couiUcrleit madnesse) never strayed from the Lruelb (as a generous 
minde ia a mortel enemie lo nntrath) antweied aad Hqrd, that the eoiraseUor ho . 

sought for was gone rlownc through the privie, whcrr- hcin;::; choaked by the filUiy* 
nesse of the place, the hogs meeting him had filled their bellyes. 



CHAP. nil. 

Htm Ftngvn tht third time dtvistd to send Hamhtet tc the king of England, wiih 
Mtcrti kUert tt kavt kim pnt to death : and how HambUt, when hit eompaniont 

slept, read the letters, and instead of them counterfeited others, uriHinr^ the kin^ 
of England to put the two messengers to death, and to marry his daughter to 
^mHel,9kickw*nffe€tedt «md kem HmMit aeapti mit 9f Bnf^umd. 

A MAN would have judged any thing, rather then that Hamblet had committed 
dwt fluirther, neverthclesa Feagoa oonld not eontent himselfe, bnt itill Ui minde 

gave him that the foole wn-.ild play }i:m ^nme tricks of liegcrdemain^ and willingly 
would have killed him, but he feared kmg Kodericke, his grandfatheri and furthei 
dnut not oflend Ae qneene, mother to the fbole, whom slie loved and much cher* 
isbed, shewing great griefe and heavinesse to see him so transported out of his wits. 
And in that conceit, seeking to bee rid of him, determined to finde the meanes to 
doe it by the ayde of a stranger, making the king of England minister of his massa^ 
ocing lesolntion, choosing rather that his friende should defile his renowne with se 
great a wickedncsse, then himselfe to fall into perpetuall infamic by an exploit of so 
great crueltie, to whom hee purposed to send him, and by letters desire liim to put 
Umtodeadi. 

Hamblet, understanding that he should be sent into England, presently doubted 
the occasion of his voyage, and for that cause speaking to the qneene, desired her 
not to make any diew of loiyow or griele lor hit departwi^ baft rather coonterfelt 
a gladnesse, as being rid of his presence; whom, althonghahe loved, yet she dayly 
pricvci! to see him in so pittifuU estate, deprived of all sence and reason : desiring 
her turthcr, that she should bang the hall with tapestrie, and make it fast with nayles 
ipon the wallei, and kecpe the iKinds for bin which bee bad ahaipened at tho 
points, (ben, when as be said he made arrowea to revenge the death of bit fadMri 
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hitly, be ooaoaeUed ber, that the yeere after his departure being acoomplished, ibe 
atioidd e d d inte Ui fimtrali; anvring her that at die tame instant she shontd lee 
llUD retarae with great contentment and pleasure unto her for that his voyage. Now, 
to beare him company were assij^^ncr! two of Frngons fnithfuU roinistcrs, Ifcaring 
letters tngraved in wood, that contained llanUcU death, in such sort as he had ad- 
vertised the king of Engbud. Bat the snbtile Danish prince (beefaig at sen) trUht 
his companior.s sh-pt, having read the letters, and knowne his uncles great ticap 
son, with the wicked and viUainoos mindes of the two courtycrs HaablMB 
that led hin'to the slaoghter, raced oat the Ictien that ooncenied his enfi 10 w«« 
death, and in stead thereof graved others, with commission to the king 
of England to hang his two companions; and not content to iume the death they 
had devised against him upon their owne neckes, wrote further, that king Fcngon 
wiHedbim to give hit daughter to Hamlet in aaarriage. And so arriving in England, 
the messenger! presented themselves to the king, giving him Fengons Icttrrs ; who 
having read the contents, sayd nothing as then, but stayed convenient time to effect 
Fiengons desire, neaBe tine using the Danes familiarly, doing them that hooonr to 
sit at his table (for that kings as then were not so curiously, nor solemnely served as 
ID these our dayes,) for in these dayes mesne kings, and lords of small revenewe 
are as difficult and hard to bee seene, as in times past the monarches of Persia used 
tohee) or as it is reported of the great king of Aeth)x>pia, who will not permit aoj 
nan to see his face, which ordinarily bee coverelh with a vaile. And as the mes. 
eengers sate at the table with the king, subtile Hamlet was so far from being merry 
with them, that he would not taste one Ut of meate, bread, nor cop ef heaie whab 
soever, as tJicn set upon the table, imt ■without great wonclrrinjj of the comp.iny, 
abashed to see a yong man and a stranger not to csteeme of the delicate meates and 
pleasant drinket served at the hanquet, rejecting them at things filthy, evill of tait, 
and worse prepared. The king, who for that time dissembled what he thoofj^lt, 
caused his ghests to be conveyed into their chamber, willinr^ one of his secret ser- 
vantes to hide bimselfe therein, and so to certifie him what speeches past among the 
Dane* at thdr going to bed. 

Now they were no sooner entred info the chamber, airl t^o^r tTint were nppointed 
to attend upon them gone out, but Hamlets companions asked him, why he refused 
to ente and diinke of that which bee iband vpon the table, not honouring the ban* 
qnet of so great a king, that entertained them in friendly sort, with such honour and 
oourtesie as it deserved ? saying further, that bee did not well, but dishonoured him 
that sent him, as if he sent men into England that feared to t>ee poysoned by so 
great a Idng. The prince, that had done nothing without reason and prudent con* 
sideration, answered them, and sayd : What, think you, that I will eat hrend dipt 
in humane blood, and defile my throate with the rust of yron, and use that meat that 
itinketh and tavovreth of mans flesh, already potrified and c orr upt ed, and dint sent* 

eth like the savour of a dead carrynn, lonp ?.:rice cat.t into a vnlt? and how wnulde 
yoif have mee to respect the king, that hath the countenance of a slave ; and the 
queene, who In itead of great majestie, hath done three dilogt mote like a woman 
of base parentage, and fitter for a waiting gentlewoman then beseeming a lady of 
YfT qnalitie and estate. And havinp; sayd so, used many iniiirious and sharpe 
speeches as well against the king and queene, as others that bad assisted at that 
bHiqnct far dm Inteitidnment of Ae Danisb ambanadon; and dicrein HamUet atid 

trueth, as hereafter ynn shall hcare, for that in those dayes, the north parts of the 
worlde, living as then under Sathaiu lawes, were full of inchanters, so that there 
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wu not any yoag gentleman whatsoever that knew not somethtDg therein sufficica' 
Id icifc lib timCt if need required : as yet in thow dnjw in GothUnH ud Biumy, 

there are many that knew not whnt the Christian religloil pennittetli, as by reading 
the histories of Norway and G'>t!il:int], you maie easilie perceive: and so IIamlct» 
while his father lived, bad bin instructed in that dcvill»h art, whereby the wicked 
•pirite nbuaedi nunUnd, and advettisedi him (as he can) of tUi^ past. 

It toucheth not the matter herein to discover the parts of devination in mnn, and 
whether this prince, by reason of his over great melancholy, bad received thw>e im 
pi'eMiolU, devinbg that» wliidi never any but hloselfe bad before dedared, like Ae 
fjUloMiihen, who diacourting of diven deep points of philosophic, attribute the 
force of those divinations to snch as are satomists by complection, who oftentimes 
speake of things which, their fitry ceasing, they then alreadye can hardly tinderstand 
who ate the pronouncers; and for Ant cause Plato saith, many deviners and many 
poets, after the force and vigour of their ficr hc^inneth to lessen, do hardly under- 
stand what they have written, although intreating of such things, while the spirite 
flf devinatien continaedi upon fbem, Ibey doe in sacb aotte dbconrse thereof tiiat 

the authors and inventers of t!ie arts themselves by them alledged, commend their 
discotttses and snbtili disputations. Likewise I mean not to relate that which divers 
men beleeve^ that n fenwniMe kmI bccoineth die haHtatioa of a meaner eoit of 
devels, fay wiioni men learn the secrets of things natural ; and much lesse do I ac* 

count of the sii|>fK>t,cd f^ovemors of the world faineil by nia^^itirins. by whose means 
they brag to ettect mervailous things. It would seeme miraculous that Hamlet shold 
divine in that sort, which aitier prooved so tnie (if as I said before) the devel bad 

not knowledg of things past, but to p^nt it he knowcth thinrrs to come I hope you 
shall never finde me in so grose an error. You will compare and make equall deri' 
vation, and conjecture with those that are made by the spirit of God, and pnmoanced 
by the holy prophets, that tasted of that marvelous science, to whome onely was de- 
clared the secrets and wondrous workes of the Almighty. Yet there are some im- 
postnrions companions that impute so much devinitie to the devell, the father of 
lyes, that they attribute unto him the truth of the knowledge of thinges that shall 
hipprn unto men, alledging the conference of Saul with the witch, althoutjh one 
example out of the Holy Scriptures, specially set downe for the condemnation oi 
wicked man, is not of force to f^ve a sufficient law to all the world; for they them- 
selves confcsse that they can devins, nnt arr-ntJir.',' to ;hc universal cause of things, 
but by signes borrowed from such like causes, which arc all waies alike, and by 
fboae conjectures they can give judgement of ihinges to come, Iwt all this beeing 
;^rnundcd Upon a weake support, (which is a simple conjecture) and having so 
slender a foundation, as some foolish or late experience the fictions being voluntarie. 
It should be a great folly in a man of good judgement, specially one that imbraceth 
the preaching of the gospell, and seeketh after no other but the tnieth thereof, to 
rcpo'ic upon any of these likelihoods or writing full of dcccipt. 

As touching magical operations, I will grant them somewhat therein, finding 
divers histories that write thereof, and that the Bible maketh mention, and forbid* 
dt;li the Use tlunriif: yea, the lawes of the pcnliU-^ and ordinances of emperors 
have bin made against it in such sort, that Mahomet, the great hereticke and friend 
of the devell, by whose subtiltyes bee abused most pait of the east eoontriea^ hath 
ordained great punishments for such as use and practise those unlawful! and damna- 
ble artes, which, far this time leaving of, let us retrme to Hamblet, brought up in 
these abuses, according to the manner of his country, whose companions hearing bis 
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Muwere reproached him of folly, s.iying that hee could by no meancs show « greater 
point of indiscretion, then in (If^piMn^; tli.it winch is lawful], and rejecting that 
which all men reccaved as a nece&;»ary thing, aiid that hee had not grossely so for- 
fottam himdfe •» in diat sorte to accaw mch and m cxcdlent a man ai the Icing of 
Englanrl, and to slander the queenc, !;fing then as famous and wi?e a princes as anjf 
at that day raigoing in the ilands thereabouts, to cause him to be punished accordiqg 
to hb d aeiti ; but lie, caotinning in hit dinimiilation, mocked him, saying that hee 
had not done any thing that was not good and most true. On the other side, the 
king being advertised thereof by him that stood to heare the discourse, judged pres- 
CDtfy that Hamlet, speaking so ambiguously, was either a perfect foole, or else one 
of tfie wisest princes in his time, answering so sodainly, and so much to the purpose 
upon the dcmaund by his companions made touching his behaviour; and the better 
to find the tructh, caused the babicr lo be sent for, of whomc inquiring in what place 
the oo«n grew whereof he made bread for his table, and whether in that ground 
there were not some signes or newes of a batlailc fought, whereliy hi:m:i:ne Ijlwid 
had therein been shed? the babler answered that not far from thence there lay a 
fidd fid of dead mens bones, in times pest slalne in n bettaile, as the greate 
bcapes of WOOnded scullcs mighte well appeare, and for that the ground in tlul 
parte was become fertilcr then other gmunds, by reason of the fatte and hiimoui-s 
of the dead bodies, that every yecr the fanners used there to have in the best wheat 
they conld finde to serve hb majesties house. The king petcdvfaig it to Iw true, 
according to the yong princes wordes, a-skf-d u lierc the hops had liin fed that were 
killed to be served at his table? and answerc was made him, that those bogs getting 
out of the said fielde wherein they were kepte, had fbnnd the bodie of a thiele that 
bad beene hanged for his denicrtt5, and had eaten thereof: whereat the king of 
Bnn^nd beeing abashed, would needs know with what water the beer he used to 
diinke of had l)een brued ? which having knowne, he caused the river to bee digged 
nmewhat deeper, and therin found great Store of swords and rustic armoars, that 
^ve an ill savour to the tlrinkc. It were good I should heere dilate somcw hn' of 
Merlins prophesies, which are said to be spoken of him before he was fully une 
yeeie old; but if yon consider wel what hath al reddy been spoken, It is no hard 

matter to divine of things past, although the niinistrr of Sathan tht rcin played his 
part, giving sodaine and prompt answercs to this yong prince, for that herein are 
nothing bat natural things, such as were wel known to be tine, and therefore not 
needfnll to dreamc of thinges to come. This knowne, the king, greatly moved with 
a certaine curiositie to knowe why the Danish prince saide that he had the counte- 
nance of a slave, suspecting therein that he reproached the basenes of his blood, 
and that he wold aflirme that never any prince had bin his sire, wherin to sotislie 
himselfe he went to his mnthcr, and leading her into a secret chamber, which he 
■hut as soone aa they were entred, desired her ol her honour to shewe him of wbome 
he was ingendred in this world. The good lady, wel aasnred that never any man 
had bin acquainted with her love touching any other man then her husband, u.,te 
that the king her husband onely was the man tliat had enjoyed the pleasures of her 
body ; but the king her sonne, alreadie with the truth of the Danish princes answers, 
threatned his mother to make her tell by force, if otherwise she would not confesse 
it, who for feare of death acknowlcdr;ed that she had prostrated her body to a slave, 
and made bim father to the king of England ; whereat the king was abashed, and 
wholjr ashamed, I give them leave to jndg^ who eiteembig themselves bonestci 
than tbeive nrighhoars, and supposing that *hcre can be nothing amisee in theb 
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homes, otake more enquirie then is requisite to know the which Iney would rather 
not bare known. Neverthelesse dissembling what he thought, and biting upon die 
bridle, rather then he would de|irive himidfe by publishing the lasciviousncs of his 
mother, thought better to leave a great sin unpunished, then thereby to make him- 
selfe contemptible to bis subjects, who peradventure would have rejected him, as not 
dcdiiag to luKve • bastwd to ndgiie ov«r ao great « Idngdonie. 

But as he was sorry to hear his mothers confession, on the otherside he tooke 
great pleasure in the subtilty and quick spirit of the yong prince, and for that cause 
went unto Um to nice him, why be bad reproved three things ia hit queeae con* 
veaient for a slave^ and savouring more of baaeaet then of nqraltta, and ftr unfit for 
the majesty of a preat prince? The king, not content to have receavcd a prcat dis- 
pleasure by knowing bim selle to be a ba&tard, and lo have beard witb wbat injuries 
he charged her whom hee loved best in all the world, would not conteat Umself 
untill he also understood that which displeased him, as much as his owne prr^jirr 
disgrace, which was that his queen was the daughter of a chambermaid, and with 
all Bded certains fboliih eoontenaacei abe made, which not ondy shewed of wbat 
parentage she came, but also that hir humors savored of the basenes and low degree 
of hir parents, whose mother, he avsurcil the king, was as then yet holden in servi* 
tude. The king admiring the young prince, and behoulding in him some matter gf 
greater respect diea in the cmnmon sort of men, gave him his daughter in marriage, 
according to the counferfet letters by htm devised, and the next day caused the two 
servants of Fengon to be executed, to satisfie, as he thought, the king's desire. But 
Haodet, nitboagb the ipoit pleaed bim wet, and diat tfie Ung of Engfamd cmitd not 

have done him a greater f:ivour, made as though he had been much ofTcndcd, thrc.it- 
ning the king to be revenged, but the king, to appease bim, gave bim a great sum 
of gold, wbidi Hamlet canaed to be moIteB, and pot into two ttavea, made hoDow 
for the same purpose, to terve his toume there with as neede should reqidlOf fiur of 
all other the kings treasures he took nothing with him into Denmark but onely those 
two suvcs, and as soone as the yeere began to bee at an end, having somewhat 
belhre ohtainffd Heence of die hiag his fttber in law to depart, went for Denmaricet 
then, with all the speed hoc could to retnme againo into fee many Ida 

danghter, and so set sayle for Denmarke. 



CHAP. V. 

H0W Hambltt, kavimg at^ed out 9/ England, arrived in Denmarke the tame 4t^ 
that the Danes were celebrating his funerals, suppo'Ang him to bt dead in Eng- 
land ; and kaw he revenged his fathers death upon his umle and the rest of the 
eamrtient amd what friknted^ 

Hamblst in that sort sayling into Denmark, being arrived in tbe contry, entered 
into the pallace of liiB ancle the leme day Aat they were edebratbig Ua Auwraltai 

and going into the hall, procured no small astonishment and wonder to them all, no 
man thinking other but that hee bad becne deade : among the which many of them 
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i«f ojroed not « Klflc for the pkasure which they knew Fengon jvoold coneeswe ftr 
»o pleasan*. a losse, and some were nddc^ U remembering the hcnourable king Hor> 
vendile, whose victories they could by no meanes forpct, much I esse deface out of 
theire memories that which apperteined unto him, who as then greatly rejoyced to 
see a false report spread of Hamlets deetht and dMt die tyrant had not as yet ob> 
tained his will of the heire of Jutie, but rather hoped God would restore him to his 
scnces againe for the good and welfare of that province. Their amazement at the 
hut heeing totttned Into hnighter, ell that as then were aanstant at die Innerall ban* 
quet of him whome they esteemed dead, mocked each at other, for having becne so 
•imply deceived, and wondering at the prince, that in bia so long a voyage be had 
•ot iccovered any of his tenoei, asked what was become of them diat had borne 
him company into Create Brittaine ? to whome he made answcre (shewing them the 
two hollow staves, wherein he had put his molten golde, that the King of England 
had given him to appease his fury, concerning the murther of his two companions), 
and a^d. Here they are both. Whereat many that already knew his hnmoois, pies> 

ently conjectured thnt hee had plr.idc* some iricke of Icf^crdemnne, and to deliver 
himselfe out of danger, had throwne them into the pitte prepared for bim: so that 
fearfaig to ibUow after them and light upon tome evil adventttra^ diey went presently 
oat of the court. And it was well for them that they didde so, considering the 
tragedy acted by him the same daic, beeing accounted his funerall, but in trueth 
theire last dales, that as then rejoyced for their overthrow ; for when every man 
boded himselfe to make good cheaie, and Hamleia arivall provoked them moie to 

drinke and carouse, the prince himselfe at that time played the butler and a gende- 
man attending on the tables, not suffering the pots nor goblets to bee empty, whereby 
bee gave die noUe men such store of Honor, that all of them being fvl _ 

, , . , . , , ■ , . , , • Dninkeoe* 

laden with wine and tjorgcd with jncatc, were consirained to lay them- a Tic« «vcr 

selves downe in the same place where they bad supt, so much their [h^'"°°nofSi 
sences were dulled, and overcome with the (be of over great drinking pan,<? of dw 

world. 

(a vice common and familiar among the Almaines, and other nations 
inhabiting the north parts of the world) which when Hamlet perceiving, and finding 
so good opportunitie to effect his purpose and bee revenged of his enemies, and by 
die means to abandon die actioas, geitnrcs, and appard of n mad man, e c casiaa so 

fitly finding his turn, and as it were effecting it selfe, failed not tn take liold therof, 

and seeing those drunken b> dies, filled with wine, lying like hogs upon the ground, 

soeae sleeping, others vomiting the over great abundance of wine wiiidi without 

measure they had swallowed up, made the hangings about the hall to fall downe 

and cover them all over; which he nailed to the ground, being boorded, and at the 

ends thereof he stuck the brands, whereof I spake before, by him sharpncd, which 

aetved fiar prickes, binding and tying die lumginga in such sort, that what force 

soever they used to loose themselves, it wxs unpossible to get from under them : and 

presently he set fire in the foure comers of the bal, in such sort, that all that were 

as then dierein not one escaped away, but were forced to purge dieir sins by fire, 

and dry up the prcat abundance of liquor by them received into thsir bodies, all of 

them dying in the inevitable and mercilesse flames of the whot and bt;ming fire : 

whidi die prince perceiving, became wise, and knowii^ that his undc, before the 

end of the banquet. 1. . 1 withdrawn himselfe into his chamber, which 

, A Uranee 

stood apart from the |il lc where the fire burnt, went thither, and en- 



tring into the chamber, layd hand upon the sword of his fathers mur- 
thercr, leaving his own la the place, wUdi whOehe was at die banket some of the 
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courtiers had nailed f.ist into the scalnrnl, and goinf; to I-V-niion : I wonder, dis- 
loyal kiog, how thou canst sleep heer at thine ease, and al thy paliace is burnt, the 
fire thereof having hamt the greatest part of thy conitien and niniiten of thy 

. . crueitv, and detestable tirannies; and which is more, I caofiot iinai;in 
Aawcleebur , ,r . ■ . . 

yet uliarj) how thdU vhoMst wcl assure lliy self and thy C'^tate, as now to lake thy 

Md^KSngiig, case, seeing liamlct so ncer thee armed with the shafts by him prepared 
unX'"** ^"""^ ainoe, and at this preiait is redy to revenge the tndteroos {njnry 
bv thee '![i7ip t" 1-; lord and father. 
Fengon, as then knowing the truth of his nephews subtile practise, and hering 
him speak with stayed mind, and which i> more, perceived a aword nalced in his 
hand, which he already lifted up to deprive him of hi« life, leaped quickly out of 
the bed, taking holde of Hamlets sworde, that was nayled into the scaberd, which 
as hee sought to pull out. Hamlet gave him such a blowe upon tlw chine of the 
necice, that hee cut his head cleane fimn his shoulders, and as he felt to the grooad 
sayd. This jus? and violfnt death is a iost reward for such as thou art : now jjo thy 
wayes, and when thou comment in bell, kcc thou furgec not to tell thy brother (whom 
fboa traytcromly deweit), that it was his sonne that sent thee thitlwr with tlie nes* 

sage, to the en<!e that bt-eini; comforted thereby, his soule may [>■ r nmonj,' the 

blessed spirits, and quit mce of the obligation that bound me to pursue his vengeance 

npon nine owne blood, that seeing it was by thee that T lost the chiefe thing that 

Qred me to this aliance and consangulnitie. A man (to say the trueth) hardie, 

cournf^ious, and wiirtliv of ctcmall comendation, who arming liim?.elf u iih a crafty, 

dissembhng, and strange shew of becing distract out of his wits, under that pretence 

decdved the wise, poUidke, and craJHe, therein net onely preserving his life from 

the treasons and wicked practi^^r^ of \\w W'\m\, ! ut I which is more) by an new and 

unexpected kinde of punishment, revenged bis fathers, death, many 

lion orHam- X^**** the act committed t in no snch «ort that directing bis 

kcfiir MUinK courses with such prudence, and eflecting his purposes with SO great 

boldnes and constancie, he left a judgement to be decyded among men 

of wisdom, which was more commendable in him, his cfmstancy or magnanimitie, 

or his wisdom in ordring laia aHairea, according to the premeiUtaiile determination 

hehadconceavcd. 

If vengeance ever seemed to have any shew of justice, it is then. 

•ciwmlmJ"** when pietie and aflection constraineth as to remember onr fatliers at" 

ctlnldiiid *** j""*!')' murdered, as tlie ihinj,'s whetby we are dispen'-tvl wilhal, an'; 

which seeke the means not to leave treason and murthcr unpunished; 

weing David a holy and just king, and of nature simple, coaiteous, and debonaire, 

yet when he dyed he charged hi; soone Salomon (that «>ucceeded him 

Davids In- j^j^ throanc) not to suffer certaine men that had done him iniuiie to 
iBt n com- ' " 



aaadtae Sa- escape unpunished. Not that this holy king (as then ready to dye, and 
venge him or to give account before Cod of all his actions) was carefvll or desirons 

•MBa of hU revenge, Ixit t-i !<■ ive this example unto us, that where the pHnre or 



countrey is interessed, the desire of revenge cannot by any mcanes 
(hew small soever) heare the tide of condemnation, bnt is rather eommendaUe and 
worthy of praise : for otherwise the good kings of Juda, nor others had not pursued 
them to death, that had offended their pr^eccssors, if God himself had ni>t inspired 
•nd ingravtn Alt desire whkin their heam. Hereof the Athenian lawes bcare 
e, whose cnstone wis to erect imaises ir. rememt*«nce of those men that. 
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rrven^fi;; tlie injunrs of the nimmfinweallh, boldly BaMCred tjnUltl udlUcllM 
troubled the peace and welfare of the cilizcos. 
Hamblet, baviag in tbia nanner revenged btmielfe, dvm not pretently dedaie 

his nrttnn In the people, Imt tu thf cdiilrary (letcrmined to worlce V)y polirie, so to 
give them intelligeace, what he had done, and the reasoo that drcwe him thereunto : 
■o tbat bedng tccompMied witb mdi of hia fatben friendi tbit then were rUng. 
he stayed to ><(;c what the people would doe when tbcjr shoulde heare of that sodaine 
and fearefull action. The next mominjj the townes borderinir there atwutcs, de- 
siring to knuw from whence the tlamcs of tire proceeded the night before they bad 
leene, ounc thitbcr, end percriving the kingt peOeee burnt to asha, end many 
bodyes (most part consumed) lying amanr; the r\iinw of the honsc, all of them were 
much abashed, nothing being left of the i>alace but the foundation. But they were 
niudi more enwaed to bebolde ibe body of die king all Moody, and bb bead cot 
ofT lying hard by him ; whereat some began to threaten revenge, yet not knowing 
against whom ; others beholding so lamentable a spectacle, armed themselves, the 
zest rejoycing, yet not daring to make any shewe thereof ; aone detesting the cruel- 
dc, otbeis lanentiBg the death of tbeir Prince, but the greatest part calling Hor- 
Vendiles miirthcr to rt'memhrance, acknowledging a just judgement from above, thai 
bad thrownc downe the pride of the tyrant. And in this sort* the diversities of 
opibiione among Aat mthitadc of people being many, yet every nan Ignocant what 
would be the issr.e of tliat tr.ipjcdif, none stirred from thence, neither yet attempted 
to move any tumult, every man fearing his ownc »kinne, and distrusting bis neigb- 
baur» cateeming each o<ber to bee eonaenlinc to Che onatacre. 



CHAP. VI. 

Hmo //ani/rf. ftur'ing staine his f 'nc/e, and him. hii Patare, made nn Oration I* 
tkt Danti to sArw them what kt done ; and how they made him King of Den- 

Hamlkt then seeing the people to be so quiet, and most part of them not using 
any words, all Marching onely and dmply the cause of data mine and deatnictian, 

not mindin;: to Inose any time, I nt nydinf: hinr^elfe with the commodntir thereof, 
entred among the multitude of people, and standing in the middle spake unto them 
11 fblloiweth. 

If diere be any among you (good people of Denmark) that as yet have fresh 
within your memories the wrong done to the valiant king Horvendile, let him not 
be mooved, nor tbinke it strange to behold the confused, hydeous, and fearfull $pec> 
lade of Hib present calamitie : if there be any nan that aflieetedt fideKtic, and al* 

loweth of the love and dutie that man is bound to ihewe hi-; pnrent5, nnd find it a 
just cause to call to remembrance the injuryes and wtongs that have been done 
to owr progenitois, let bim not be ashamed bdiolding ddi maaaaiere, nnidl Icaae 
offended to see so fearfull a niine both of men and of the bravest house in all this 
ooontrey : for the hand that hath done this justice could not effect it by any other 



no 
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meanes, neither yet was it lawful! for bim to doe it otbemrise, then by ruiuatiog 
bodi ieoiible and ouenaibte tliiiigi, tlicrdijr to preserve the nenorie of *o jott • 
TengSBiicB* 

I tee well (my good friends) and am very glad to know so good attention and 
devodon in yoa, that you are sorrie (before your eyes) to see Fengoo so murthered, 
and whhont a bead, whicb beeretofore you acknowledged for yonr comiBMtder; but 

1 pray you remember tbis body is not tbe boi'v of a king, but of an execrable tyrant, 
and a parricide most dete&table. Ob Danes ! the spectacle was much more hydeous 
when HorvendUe yonr Iring was muAeied by hb brother. What should I say a 
brother? nay, r.ither by the mt>st abhominable executioner that ever Ivehcld the snme. 
It was yon that saw Uorvendiles members massacred, and that with teares and 
lamentadons aooompanied him to the grave ; his body disfigured, hurt In a thousand 
places, and misused in ten times as many fashions. And who douI>tcth (seeing ex- 
perience ha'li tniii^dif yoiO tbit the tyrant (in massacring your law*"!!!! soupht 
onely to infringe the ancient liberties of the common people ? and it was one hand 
€Qdly» that arardieriac Honrendite, emelly dlapogded hiai of Hiie, and by the lame 
meanes uniunly bcre:»vcd you of your ancient liberties, and dcliphtcd more in 
oppression then to embrace the plesant countenance of prosperous libcrtie without 
adTentaring for the same. And what mad man is he that deUghteth more in the 
tyrany of Fengon then in the clemcncie and renewed courtesie of Horvendile? If 
it bee so, that by demencie and affabilitie the hardest and stoutest hearts are moli- 
fied and made tractable, and that evill and bard usage causelh subjects to be on'- 
ragious and nnmly, why behold yon not the debonair eariage of the first, to compare 
it with the cruelties and insolcncies of the seconH, in every respect as cnicll and 
barbarous as his brother was gentle, meeke, and courteous ? Remember, O you 
Danea, remember what love and amitie Horvendile shewed vnto yon; with what 

e -uitie p.nd jiislice he .vprl ilie preal affaires of thi=; kingdome, and with what 
humanitie and courtisie he defended and cherished you, and then I am assured that 
the Amplest man among yon will hotft remember and admowledge that he had a 
moat peaceable, just, and righteoos king taken from ln»t to place in his throane a 
tyrant and murtherer of lii^ brother: one that hath perverted all right, abolished the 
auncient lawes of our fathers, contaminated the memories of our ancestors, and by 
Ui wtdcedaesBe poUnted the Integritie of this lungdorae, upon the nedce tbereef 
havinfi placed the troublesome yonk of hcavic servitude, abolishing that librrtie 
wherein Horvendile used to maintaine you, and suffered you to live at your ease. 
And ahonid yon now bee aonrie to see die ende of yonr mischiefes, and that diis 
miserable wretch, pressed downe with the burthen of his offences, at tbis present 
payeth the usury of tbe parricide committed upon the iwdy of bis brother, and would 
BOt hiaaaelfe he die revenger of the outrage done to me, whom be sought to deprive 
of mine inhcHtance, taking from Dcnmarlc a lawfull successor, to plant a wicked 
stranger, and brinr; into captivitie tho-^e that my father had infrancbised and delivered 
out of misery and bondage ? And what man is he, that having any sparke of wis* 
dora, would esteem a good deed to be an injury, and aeoount pleasures equal with 
wrongs and evident o«tra','cs? It were then qrcat fnlly and temerity in princes and 
valiant commanders in the wars to expose themselves to perils and hazards of their 
Utcb for the welfare of the common people, if that for a reoompenee they should 
ttKgt hatred and indignation of the midlitude. To what end should Hother have 
punished Balder, if, in steed of recompence, the Dane; and Swethlandcrs had ban 
isbed him to receive and accept the successors of him that desired nought but his 
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rnii.c and ovcrthrowc? Whnt \'- hcc thnt h,i:h so small fcrlin;-: of reason and 
eqnitie, thai would be grieved to see treason rewarded with the like, and that u 
act Is poaiibed wiA jut demerit la the partie bioueire diet wis flie oocsiim? 
who '▼at ew soRowfall to behold die mw^erer cf iimocenu bronglit to hb aid, 
or what tnan weepeth to see « jnst aBflSMCK done upon t tynnt, asmpert viUsinc^. 
and bloody personage ? 

I perceive jron ere etienrive, tad elMshed far not kiMnrlng die antbor of jraar do> 
liverance, and sorry that you cannot tell to whom you should Ik-c tVinnVcftil! for such 
and so great a benefit as the destruction of a tyrant, and the overthrow of the place 
diat was die storehoase of liis vOlaidea, and die tne reeepiacle of all die dieeves 
and traytors in this kingdome : but beholdc (here in your presence) him that brought 
so good an enterprise to efTect. It it I (my good friends), it is I, that confesse I 
have taken vengeance for the violence done unto my lord and father, and for the 
subjection and lerritude that I perceived in this countrey, whereof I am die joit and 
lawfull successor. It is I alone, that have done this piece of workc, whercunto yon 
ought to have lent me your handes, and therein have ayded and assisted me. I 
have only accomplished diat which all of yon might jnstly have efliNted, liy good 

rcisnn, without falling into any point of treason or fcllonle. Il is tnie that I hoj^e 
so much of your good willet towards the deceased king Horvendile, and that the 
remembraaces of his vcitnes is yet ao fresh within your memories, Uiat if I had re- 
<)Qired yonr aide herein, you would not have denied it, specially to your natural! 
prince. But it liked mee best to doe it my selfe alone, thinkinp it a good thing to 
punish the wicked without hazarding the lives of my friends and loyall sulijects, not 
desiring to budien odier mens shouldem widi this weight; far that I made aceonnt 
to effect it well inov!c;h with"'.it cxrnsinf^ nny man into danger. -xvA hv pviblishing 
the same should cleane have overthrowne the device, which at this present I have 
so happily brought to passe. I have bnmt die bodyes of the coorders to ashes, heiag 
companions in the mischiefs and treasons of the tyrant; but I have left Fengon 
whole, that you might punish his dead carkasse (seeing that when hee lived you 
durst not lay hands upon him), to accomplish the full punishment and vengeance 
doe onto liim, and so satisfie yoar chdlcr upon die bones of htm that filled his 
greedy hands and coffers with your riches, and shed the blood of your brethren and 
friends. Bee joyfull, then (my good friends); make ready the nosegay for this 
nswrping Idng t home bis ahhominahle body, boyle his lasdvioos members, and cast 
flic n^h(. ^ of V)im that hath brt m- Inirtftill to all the world into the ayre : drive from 
fou the sparkes of pitie, to the end that neither silver, nor christall cap, nor sacred 
ombe may be the icstAin habitation of the idiqnes and bones of so detestable a 
nant let not one trace of a parricide be scene, nor 3roar c o n n trey defiled widi the 
iresence of fl.e lea*;! mfmher of this tyrant without pity, that your neighbors may 
tot smell the contagion, nor our land the polluted infection of a body condemned 
or bis widtednca. I have done my port to present Mm to yon in diis sort; now il 
»elong^ to you to make an end of the workc, and put to the last hand of dutie 
thereunto your sevcrall functions call you ; for in this sort you must honor abbomi- 
uaUe princes, and soeta oaght to be the lanerall of a tyrant, panidde, and usurper, 
uoth of the bed and patrimony iVn'. no way belonged unto him, who having bereaved 
uis conntrey of libeity, it is fit that the land refuse to give him a place for the eternal 
icat of his bones. 

O ay good friends, seeing you know the wrong that hath bin done ^nto mee, 
ikhnt WIS gritb uOi and in what misery I have lived since die death ol the king, 
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VKJ lord and father, and seeing that you have both known and tasted tbe»e tbingi 
ditm, whe* M I eotttd tx/t conceive the outrage that I felt, what neede I ndte it 
unto yoa? what benefit would it be to discover it before them that knowing it would 
burst (as it were with dc^pight) to hearc of my hard chance, and curse Fortune for 
so much imbasing a royail prince, as to deprive him of hiii majesty, although not 
aiqr of yom diirrtiommdi itihewene sigbtef KNniw orsadaes? Yoa know how 

my father in law conspire ! my tlenth, and sought by divers meanes to take away my 
life ; how I was forsaken of the queen my mother, mocked of my friends, and dia- 
pjaed of mine own sabjectt; hedicrio t have lived laden with griefe, and wholy 
confounded in teares, my life stilt accompanied with fear and suspition, expecting 
the honre when the aharp tword would make an end of my life and miserable an- 
gnlihea. How many thnet, coaaterfeitlng the mad man, have I heard you pitty my 
dillMine, and secretly lament to Me Bt disinherited? and yet no man Km|^ lo 
fOVenge the lifath of my father, nor to [rnnish t!ic treason <)f my incestuous uncle, 
full of murlhers and rnxs-s^icro. 1 hu charitie miiiistrcd comfort, and your affec- 
tionate eomplitota made me evidently aeo yow good wilb, that yoa had hi memoric 
the ml.itnity of your prince, and witiiin your harts ingraven the desire of vfn;-pance 
for the death of bim that deserved a long life. And what heart can bee so hard 
and ontnctaMe, or apirit ao levae, cnwl, and rigoron, that wooid not relent at the 
remembrance of my estiemitiea, and take pitty of an orphan child, so abandoned of 
the world ? What eyes were so voyd of moysture but would distill a field of tears, 
to see a poore prince assaulted by his owne subjects, betrayed by his mother, pur- 
«aed bf hit mide, and to m«ch oppressed diat hit ftleodi dwit not shew the eflTecis 
f their charitie and pood affection ? O (my good friends) shew pity to him whom 
ou have Doarished, and let your harts take some companion upon the memory ol 
my miifeitaneal I qxak to yoa that are innocent of d treaaon, and never defiled 
your hands, siHrils, nor desires with the blud of the greate and vertuous king Ilor- 
vcndile. Take pity upon the queen, sometime your soveraign lady, and my right 
honorable mother, forced by the tyrant, and rejoyce to see the end and exifngttlshing 
of the object of her dishonor, which constrained her to be loae pitifvl to her own 
hloiul, s" far a-; to imbrace the murthercr of her own dear spou-ic, charging her selfe 
wilb a doulile burthen of infamy and incest, together with injuring and disannulling 
of her home, and the mine of her nee. This hadi bin die occasion that made me 
counterfct folly, and cover my intents under a vaile of mcer madnes, which hath 
wisdom and poUicy therby to inclose the fruit of this vengeance, which, that it batb 
attained to the fill point crfT cflSeacy and perfect aooonpllshment, yoa yonredves shall 
t)ee judges; for touching this and other thing* concerning my profit, ;\nJ t lie man* 
aging of great affair?, I refer my self to your counsels, and therunto am fully deter- 
mined to yeeld, as being those that trample under your feet the murtheren of my 
fitther, and despise ttie aahes of him that hedi polloted and violated the spouse of 
his brother, by him massacred; that hath cmimitted felony again<;t his lord, trailer- 
ously assailed tlie majesty of his king, and odiously thralled his contry under ser* 
vitade and bondage, and you his loyall sabjectt, from whom he, bereaving yoor 
liberty, fearc<l not to ad incest to parricide, detestable to al the world. To you also 
it belongeth by dewty and reason commonly to defend and protect Hamlet, the 
minister and executor of just vengeance, who being jealous of yoor honour and 
your reputation, hath hazarded himself, hoping yon will serve him for fathers, de- 
fenli rs, au'! tutors, and rej^ardin;; him in pity, restore him to his goods and in- 
heritances. It is I that have taken away the infamy of my contry, and extinguished 
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the fi.e thot imbraced your fortunes. I have washed the spoti that defiled the repn- 
Ulioa of the queen, overthrowing both the tirant and the tiranny, and beguiling the 
rabtUtiet of the craftiest decdver in the world, and by that meane* faroagfat hii 
wickednes and impostures to an end. I was grieved at the injurie committed both 
to my father and my native country, and have slaine him that used more rigorottt 
commandemenH over you, hen was cither just or convenient to he osed uato men 
(hat hne oomnumildcd the valiantest nations m the world. Seeing, then, he was 
such a one to yOQ, it is reason th.it vod n( kn iwlt ij^'c tlie Ijctiefit, and thinVe wcl of 
for the good I had Ante your posterity, and admiring my spirit and wisdome, chusf 
ne ywir Itini;, if you think ne worthy of the place. Yon aee I em the anttior of 
your presersatioti, lieirtr <if my fathers kingdome, not straying in any point from his 
vcrtuous action, no munberer, violent parricide, nor man that ever offended any of 
you, but only Ae vitioai. I im lawfidt raooenor in flie Idi^doai, and jnt iwenger 
of a crime above al othets moat gticrow and punishable : it is to me that you owe 
the benefit of your liberty receaved, and of the subversion of that tyranny that so 
much adiictcd you, that hath trodcn under feete the yoke of the tirant, and over- 
whelBMd hk thraae, aad taken the toepler out of the hands of him dial abued a 

holy and jtist authoritie; but it is you that are to recomi>ence those that have well 
deserved, you know what is the reward of so greate desert, and being in your bands 
to diitribata the laine, it is of yon fliat I demand the |irioe of my vcrtoe, and liM 
rccompence of my victory. 

This oiation of the yong prince so mooved the harts of the Danes, and wan the 
a t fccti o m of the nobilily, that some wept for pity, other for joy, to see tfie wise* 
dome, and gaUaat spirit of Hamlet ; and having made an end of their 
sorrow, al with one consent proclaimed him king of Jutie and Cher- ©['''oIm 
sonnese, at this present the proper country of Denmarke. And having gjji'*'^ 
cdebvated hb coronation, and tecdved the homages and fidditics of 
his subjects, lie went info England to fetch his wife, and rejoyced with his fathei 
in law touching bis good fortune \ but it wanted little that the king of England had 
not isoonplished diat wUd FeiKPB witfi afl Mi salidMcs ooold never attalM. 



[There remain two more chapters of Tkt Hytlorit of HamHet, Prince of Dm 
wimrkt. As the interest of the stoiy oeascs liere, so fkr as Shakespeare's IJmmia is 
canoaned, the poet having mad* no nsa of it Iteyond this point, 1 subjoin nMNlff 
the title* of the last two ehapteia. En.] 

CHAP. VII, 

MfW //amitt, after his ccronntien, 7vent into England; and hmv thr king of Eng- 
land U€rttfy w*uU have put him to death ; and hew kt slew tkt king «/ Eng' 
Imnd, and rttumed 9g9ime imi* Dmmarl^ witk tm» mnva; nndwkn/fiOmtd. 

CHAP. VIII. 

Mar MtmUn, Mng As Dmmutrtt^ «w mttaikd fy W^ianu Ui ifkAt mud 0» 

betray fd by his !as! ■wife, called Hermatmdtt mndwQt Mm: ^fler wikm dbtit 
tAt marrytd kis enemie, IVigUrut. 
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Tuck, in the Preface to bis AU-Englisdut TktaUr (BcrliSt l8lt, p. xii). was the 
int to am attention to tbe cmons ■nd afanort tnexpBeaUe fact, tint at the beginning 
of tbe seventeenth century companies of actors travelled through Germany, styling 
tbeniselves ' Enf;lish Comedians. ' ' They performed,' says Ticck, * chiefly in Dresden, 
tad for the most part pieces imiiated from Shakespeare's contemporaries, nay, even 
htm afcrimpaMW hiniwitf t for fulHMC, TUm A mhvmiau , SabMqi«Dtty«diqrbad 
their Comediet printed, and tho fint two paili oontalB notbiog bat old Engibdi 
Comedies.' 

The fact dios miKMnoed bj TIcdc icmahicd for muif yean a vagiis luydi, lo 

far lacking the elements of probability that its truth would have been incontinentlj 
denied, except for the stubborn fact that the collection of ' English Comedies and 
Twgediet' alluded to by Heck stood recorded as printed in 1630. Within tbe last 
few years, however, the subject has received attention, not only in Geimaaj, aa if 
natural, but also in Enjjland, where it mny he supposed to be a matter of some pride 
to have started a sister nation of poets and thinkers on its dramatic career. 

ItkBotwitMntbeaoope of Oil edition of /fiMKfer to give • Ustafy of the dis- 
cussion to which this suliject has given rise, howe%'er interesting and temptinj; such a 
histoiy may be, but it is essential to know some of tbe facts, as proved by laborious 
and teamed Gemiaa seholats, befbte we can cMinutfe justly the «ahie of the old 
tragedy of Fratricide Punished, which is here translated ; if % connection can be 
traced between itinerant English actor?, «!troning through Germany, and the stage of 
Shakespeare, such a tragedy as this, or as Komio and yuiietta, or as TUo Andronieo, 

In 1865 Albert Cohn, of Berlin, published Shakespeare in Germany, a book 
admirable throogbout and of indispensable value to tbe student of this subject. 
Shalcetpearian Ktentme both in En g l a nd and Gennany is therefai biwqllit niidet 
contribution, and German libraries and town archives have yielded up their dusty 
records ; in Cohn's exhaustive Preface no statement is made without autbority, and 
we may safely accept bis conclusions. 

In Heywood's Apt^y far AOon, 1612 (printed by the SkaAesptart StMp), 
there is the followinj^ passage (p. 40, ed. Sh. Soe.) : ' At the entertainement of the 
Cardinall Alphonsus and the infant of Spaine in the Low-countiyes, they were pre- 
sented at Antwerpe widi snndry pageants and piayeai die King of Dennarke, 

father to him that now rcifoicth, cr.tcrtaincd into his service a company of Enjjlish 
comedians, commended unto him by the honourable the Earle of Leicester : the 
Duke of Bnmswicke and the Landgimve of Reasen retaine in dieir oomts certaine 
of ours of t!ie same quality.' 

CoHN cites this extract, and shows that the King of Denmarke referred to is 
Frederick II, who died further, that of this company of English comedian* 

tu 
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five left the Danish service in 1586, and attached themselves to the household of dM 
Elector of Saxony; and further still, which is most noteworthy, that two memben 
of buH bud wvra nuied Tkomii Pbpe and George Br>-an, men who suhsc* 
qtteatljTt on their return lo Wrt^Mwl, became fellow-actors in Shakeapeaia^ cob* 
puiy, and whose names appear in the list of acton; in the First Folio. 

This small company, however, did not enter the service of the Elector of Saxony 
at acton, although it is highly prahahle that they added acting to thdr other offices. 
In the decree appointing them to their post in the Elector's household they are 
termed ' Fiddlers and InstnunentalistSy' and are required to ' perfoim music and feats 
of agility and odier acoanplialuiMiili which fb^bave acquired, far the EleotM't 
delectation.' It is enough for the present purpose that a connection be |irovccl, md 
that a TCfy close one, between Shakespeare's theatre and Germany. 

However aatisfactoty the proof mi^ be of the presence on the Continent of this 
•bi|^ eompMiy of English acton, h ia not alone sufEcient to acooant for the fioqucnt 
references in contemporary literature to • English Comedians.' 

Wherefore Cohn shows that towards the close of the sixteenth century no less 
•baa three companies of Ei^lish oom ed iaBS started on professional visits to the 
ctiurtv of various Clerm.in princes. These comedians were, in truth, what their title 
implies, genuine Englishmen, and not, as Tieck conjectured, German amateurs, who 
bad gono to London and returned with a stock of plays that they had fbere Mudied. 

A twofold poverty took them from their homes: first, poverty of the purse; 
secondly, poverty of the German drama. The former is not difficult of belief; hut 
it is bard to conceive the extent of the latter; it is only by knowing how wretched 
were tiie faroea whidi paned at Aat time for dramaa, that we can appreciate tbo 
welcome extended to strolling bands of actors, who, indifferent as they may have 
been in their quality on the London stage, nevertheless brought with them some 
whiff of di« Siakespearian atmoa|ibati^ and at whom people could gase, even 
though they bafcly understood what wai laid, with gmter pro6t than at the Inda* 
cent buffoonery of boorish clowns. 

Sometimes the connection between Shakespeare and the German stage is of tl^ 
closest. On page bixxix Cohn shows that the Mertkant of VenUe was performed at 
Halle in 1611. A Landgrave of Germany in that year, in a letter to his nephew, 
describing some splendid banquets and theatrical performances with which he bad 
been emertaiiied at Halle, statea tbat be bad seen * a Gennan Comedy, T%t ym ^ 
Venice, taken from the Enj^lish.* No other yew of Venice krinwn in F.ngland at 
that time but Shakespeare's, which was entered in the Staiwmrt' Regittert, 22 July, 
1 598, as < the Marcbannt of Venyce or otherwise called the Jewe of Veuyoe.* Ddc- 
ker's yew of Vmite was not entered until 1653. Here we have a translation of OOO 
of Shakespeare's plays performed in Germany during Shakespeare's lifetime. 

In a diary kept by an othcer of the court at Dresden in 1626 we have a list of the 
playt peifonned by 'die Engliab adon,* and among them are j?MM» and ^MiiUmt 

yulio Cesare, Hamlet ,7 Prince in Dennemarrk, and Lear, King in Engelandt. 

One more question should be answered which has doubtless occurred to every one 
at the lint mention of English oone^ans in Germany: iawhat language were tbeae 
Plays performed ? Strange as it may seem, they were undoubtedly sometimes per- 
fetmod in Englbh. Cohn (p. cxxxiv) cites the following entry from ROchell's 
Olmmick of tkt City of M&ntttr: * On the 26th of November (1599) there arrived 
iMre eleven Englishmen, all yoong and lively fellows, except one, a rather elderly 
MM, who managed everything. They acted five aucceisive days, in the Town* 
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hall, five different comedies in their English lang ingc. They had wiih them vari- 
otts instraments on which the]^ played, such u lutes, citherns, fiddles, pipes, and the 
like ; they danced xaaxcf new «nd Strang danees (not coauDoa here fai this coantrjr) 
ftt the bc^nning and nc the end of tlieir comeilit: . ThejT had with them a cloVDi 
who, before each Act, when th'jv had !o t !i:in;_;e itn ir Li>'^tume, !<p<ikc much nonsense 
In Cierman, and played many pranks to make the {>eo|>ie laugh. They were liceaved 
\iS the Town Cbniicil for six days only, after wUcb they had to leave. Diirinir these 
five days they Rot a great de:il of money from those who wi^hi rl to sec and heai 
them; for every one had to give them a shilling at their departure.' ' It is proba- 
Ue^'adda Colin, * that these English playets all sooo acquired a fimiiliarity with 
the German language, or that they associated themselves with Geimans, and ther 
merely undertook the managing part of the performance?. As early as l6oo, Land- 
giave Maurice of Hesse stipulated in an agreement with bis KngliS'h players thai 
(hey sbonM arrange saeh plays as he or they might wish to be acted. At a latet 

period, in !'''59, we fiiul that the English comedian's at the Dresden Court had to 

provide German translations of the plays they intended to act It is most likely 

that the down was generally a German, and availed himself of his privflege to 
interpret to the audience the foreign idiom of his felloW'plttyers.' 

Elze (whom it is safe to follow in such matters) says, in the Preface to his edition 
of Qiapmaa's Alpkomm, that there is ' incontrovertible evidence that at first [the 
English comedians] acted Englisli,i->|)afticularly Shakespeainan, — plays in tbeii 
own language. Afterwaids, however^ they asMciated with Germans.' 

The foregoing pages have supplied us with sufficient evidence that the German 
version of Hamlet is entitled to respectful consideration. After making due allow, 
•nee for time, place, and actors, enough remains to show that we have here an old 
drama of no ordinary interest to Shakespearian students. 

BksNHARDY, in 1857, started the conjecture, whii h hx>; (H-cn since then gradually 
gaining acceptance, I think, with English scholars, that ■ thi!> German Hamlet is a 
weak eopy of the old tragedy which precded the Qtiarto of 1603.** • What is 
particularly striking is the contrast between the Prologue and the Piny ir';clf. The 
latter presents us with little more than a mere skeleton of the Shakespearian piece, 
while tlM Prologue, in spite of Its coarseness, has many cnrions tooches and eapres* 
•iona wUeh remind ns strong^ of the tarns of expression in Shakespeare and Us 
contemporaries.' 

* It approaches,' says Q>hn (p. cxx), ' most nearly (o that form of Shakespeare's 
JfawUtt vbidi we find in the Quarto of 1603.* 

Dycb (ed. 2) also remarks that the German version 'approaches mn:c nearly to 
than to that of the later editions; but as it gives certain pxssages which are 
parallel to those of the received text of NamUt, and of ndiieb there is no trace in Q,, 
the translator must have employed some other edition of the original besides that of 
1603. .... The prologue is superior in composition to the play itself.' 

GoHN : There can be no doubt that there exioted a far older version of this tragedy 
than the one with which we are acquainted About 1665 this piece was per- 
formed by the Velthcim company, hut it is of a much older date than this; we find 
it in the Dresden stage>library in 1626, and even then it was no new piece; there is 



* Sk»ktt^»r^ t Ilamlti, Ein !ittrar-kiti»ritc\ irilhrkfr I'muih, in the Hamhur/^tr lilt- 
rmritcM-JMtucJkt Bldtttr, 1857. I regret that I have k>een unable (u utKain » copy of ihit Euay. I 
aahd^MdMCahalbr ihcaboveqaeMlloak Bp 
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Vk f Kuon to beBcve that it had been hraaght over to Gemuuiy \if the Eogllili 

Plk^crs as early as 1603. 

Clark and Wkicht, after quoting this statement of Cohn's, saj : If this hypothesis 
be comet, it is piobaUe that the Gennan text eyen in to preaent dilnted fonn may 

contain something of the older English Play upon which Shakespeare worked 

It does not appear that the German playwright SMde use of Shakespeare's Hamlet, 
or even of the play as represented in Q,. The theory that it nuy b« derived from a 
•till earlier Niaroe n therefcra not impiobahle. 

Unfortunately, the text, as we now have it, of this tragedy of Fratricide Funitktd 
an be traced no faitlier hadt than 1710. It is not given in <bc Bmgluk CmuHa 

mnd Tt arfJirs, printed in 1620. The earliest copy is in manuscript, ' hearing date 
** Pretx, den 27 October, 17 10," and had been at one time in the poaaession of Conrad 
Elchof, the cdebrated actor and manager of the Gotha Theatre, who waa bom in 
1720, and died in 1778. After his death certain extracts were published in the 
Theater-KaUnJfr auf das Jahr ryyg, Gotha, under the care of its editor, H. A. 
O. Reichard, who afterwards gave the full text of the play in his Periodical : OUa 
fMrUm, BerUo, tfSl,' and tbb test baa been reprinted by CoMir, and tramlaled in 

the present volume. 

As we have seen, Cobo puts the date at which the tragedy was acted in Germany 
at *aboat 1603,* but It ia to be leaied tint bia enthoaiaan baa * ootran the pansa 

reason,' and the wish to put the tragedy as close to aa pmaible has been the father 
to the thought. Certain it is that the earliest authentic mention of this tragedy that 
I can find in Cohn's preface is where it was acted at Dresden in 1626, and we can 
only Infer dmt die verrion then acted «ai lobstaaitially what we now have liere. 
Under these circumstances it behoves us to leardl doidy in the play itself for evi- 
dence of its date and of its English origin. 

The Prakfine of tfie old German ffamltt ia spoken by mythological charactera, 
and this fact, says Bernhardy, "as well as some turns nf expression which forcibly 
remind us of English poets, and some harsh on-German constructions, appear to es- 
ttblish the foreign origin of the piece, and that it is a translation.' * Single passages 
In the Gennan piece show that an edition of the original must have been used whicb 
contained passages that are in (he Folio, but not in the First Ouario, while other pas- 
sages prove inconlrovertibly that precisely this Quarto must have been the source 
employed by the traoslalor. Tbna, fat inatanoe, the Ghost aays ; ** Hear mc. Ham* 
let, for the time draws near when I must betake myself again to the place whence 1 
have come," and concludes his speech with the words : '* So was I of my kingdom, 
my wife, and my life robbed by thia tyrant." The former is evidently taken horn 
the words in our accepted text: " My hour is almo'^t come." &c., I, v, 2; and in (ho 
latter the order of the words is the same [as in Q, ; see line S^']*' 

CoHN : As the reader has the entire piece before him, it will not be necessary to 
call attention to the nnmerons passages, which. In spite of the dilution by nnskUfid 
hands, place its early origin Itcvond nil fl iuhf. In other places we can distinctly 
perceive the hand of the rc modcilcr, who kept in view the circumstances of the 
theatre of bis own thne, and which have given the tone lo so many passages. His 

utter want of likill is stiflci<T.;ty proved by his introduction of the comic characters, 
the peasant Jens and Phantasmo, the fool, both of whom are altogether oat of place 
in the piece. The manner fai whidi the scenes taken from Shakespeare's tragedy 
bave bmi vslgariaed, the conise hanc'ur whidi baa been mined vp with die aerioos 
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tDddcnts. the bos on the e«r whldi die GhoM ghrcs the Mntiael, and other ataBeid* 

itics mu^t he but to the acGooiit of Ae icviier, and aot lo <he icton who filil bmi^ 

(be piece to Germany. 

The ' pretty caie* which Hanlct lelU Hontio, p. 130, about the eflfeet wUdi the 
cunoiiig of the leeoe hn apon guilty creatures sitting at a play, according to Coho, 
enable; us to form a conclusion respecting the age of the piece. ' There can be no 
doubt that this is the incident which, whether fact or fiction, is introduced in the 
liagedjr, A W(urtd»^[ ftr fdr «imwm, written a litde before ispoii* Heywood gtvci 
the same story x"; occurring in Norfolk, and also a similar one that happened in Am- 
sterdam. ' It is not a little characteristic of the stage at that time,' adds Cohn, ■ that 
the actofi who firat performed the German HtmUtt did not rest ealisfied with the 
mere allusion as they found it in Shakespeare, but related the incident itself. Wheth* 
er the passage refers to the incident in Norfolk or in Amsterdam, it is a striking 
eridence that ffamUt was transferred to the German stage at a very early period. 
The later reviser trantfeired the scene to Stiasbaig, at more fiuniliar to his audience. 
It is probable that company for which this new version w:v=. ndaptcd had come 
from Strasburg, where we have already seen that there were English Players in 1654. 
We are inclined to believe that the lint fonn of the Teraion of the piece now before 
us was made alnjut that time, but that the form in which it is here prc<icntcd to the 
reader, and in which it has experienced many alterations and dilutions, is to be as- 
cribed to a more modem hand.* 

In 1872 Dr Latham subjected this old German Hamlet to a severer scrutiny than it 
had before received; and his conclusion coincides, in the main, with that of Bcrnhardy, 
Cohn, and Clark and Wright, viz. : that the old tragedy of Hamlti which preceded 
Q, may be here preserved either wholly or pertlany in this tmnslation into German. 
The order in which the I>rnTnatis Pcrsonx are set down 'is more ancient thnn modern, 
the males and females being mixed together, instead of the females being arranged by 
themsdves at the end <tf the list; and the order being leai regulated by the nmk of 
the interlocutofs than by the order in which they appear on the stai^'c ; though dtb 
is not adhered to with the strictness of the c!a,^sical drama.' In Sigric Latham sees 
a corruption of Signe — ' the most famous Norse love-tale being that of Signe and 
Hagbert, wboae tad fate made thrir namea honsdiold words to every youth and 
maiden in the North.' . , . , • The uncle's name is Eric. This has undoubtedly at 
the first view as Scandinavian a look as Signe ; but it is English as well. In the 
tale of Argentile and Onan, a well-known episode in Wamer*a AW&ift England, 
the hero has a wicked uncle, and, just as in the present play, Eric is his name. But 
in both romances from which the poem seems most especially to be taken no such 
name is found ; the usurper there being Godaid. Without enlaiging upon the ex- 
tent to which tUs eonnecta Wamet'a Quan with Shakespeare's Hamlet, we may 
fairly infer that some lo-t tradition or some unknown record is the common founda- 
tion for the two names. Individually, I go further, and think either it may have had 
n Latin title: G*tt» Sriei (or B»rid) Jt^gitf or, (hat ont of confusion both of title 
and subject the actual Chronicon Krgis Erici may have been so called. The as« 
aomed confusion, however, goes farther, until Gesta Regit ends in the JCing's Jester, 
mid Brie becomes Yurttk. It is only, however, in Shakespeare that the Jester's 
name appears : indeed, in the German HamUt the whole scene of the Gmve-diggera 
is conspici:nn>5 for its absence.' [See note on V, i, 170.] 

Latham linds three special points of detail, viz. : The blunder about Roscius, the 
•Ihtiion to Juvenal, and the reference to Poftiigal,^^ whidi the first two are mnrt 
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against thrin in favnr of Shakespeare's having been t^t- author of the original of the 
Gennan Hamitt, and the third is in favor of the date of the German I/amia being 
■boot 1589. 

• I. The blunder about Roscius [see last line of p. 128]. In the original, Afanu 
Rmit^f the latter word is doubtless meant for ' Roscius,' hut what mc.in<i Marus f 
It is submitted that it means Amtrinus. Now there were two Jtotcii, and Cicero 
delivered an oniiiiii In defence of both. One was Rosdus the Mtor; the other 
Sex/uj Roscius Amfrinus, who was no actor at all. Thi.^, however, is the Roscius 
of Conunbtts. Now this is a blunder that requires as much scholarship to commit as 
to imrid, being one that a learned man night make from inadveitencjr, whereai 
unlcnrncd one could not make it at all. It was certainly not made by Shakespeare. 
This we know from his text, where Roacins stands alone. It could scaroelf h&v^ 
been made bjr the supposed adapters who came after him.- 

*3. The allusion to Juvenal. Tlus is in the same predicament with the preceding. 
It is more cb.ssical than the text of the supposed original. [Laifinm here cites V, ii, 
94-100, and the corresponding passage in the German liamltt, on p. 140, where 
Hanlet qutaiea Wiantaamo ahoot the beat and eoldneas of the weedier, and afta 
comparing the two with Juvenal's Satire, iii, \OQ, adds: 'In the German text there 
is, to say the least, a similarity sufficient to suggest a comparison. The English text 
has never suggested anything, not even to Johnson, who had ]>.ii.iphrased the Satire* 
This I <io not understand. The English text suggested Juvenal's Satire to Theobald 
\ hull It ud :ind forty years ago. See Dote OD V, ii, 94. Verily, is not a Atav Km 
riorum needed ? Ed. J 

* 3. The leference to Poitagal. In (he GeiBian MmuUl [fk 135, nloth line from 

the top], Hamlet say<;, "just send me off to Portugal, so that I may never come back 
again." ' In this reierence to Fortu^* T^**""* ingeniously finds an allusion to the 
wifortonato expedilioii to Portugal in 1589, in which eleven thousand soldien per* 
ished out of twenty-one thousand, and of eleven hundred gentlemen who accom- 
panied it only three hundred and fifty returned to their native country. And this, 
lalham thinks, fixes the date of the German Hamitt. 
Dr Latham condades aa fbUowi: Id the fint place, the dramatic exposition of 

an action or a situation is one thing : the mere statement that such an action or situa- 
tion occurred, another. It is one thing to describe in a good business-like, prosaic 
nanaer the way in whidi the elder Hamlet waa poiamied; (t la anolher ^faig to 
describe the poisoning as Shakespeare docs. The same applies to the situr.tion of 
Hamlet with his drawn sword, and the wicked uncle at prayer. The idea of sparing 
the mnrderer nndl he la oertakl of eternal condemnation, though sulRciently devilish, 
» poetic or prosaic acCOfdlag to tito BBOde Of eahibiting it. 

' Secondly : We must AOt ooly oote what we find in the Genua play, but what 

we miss. Thus, — 

*«. Of hMtoiiees of reaUstie iaiageqr« nek *■ **>M>t a nouae tdfiing," we find 

none. 

' b. Of ironical bits of cynicism, such as " Wc would obey were, she ten times our 
mother," not one. 

' e. Of the soliloquies, not one. 

•Of hypotheses by which the difference may be accounted for, I know hut one, 
and to the notice of this I limit myself. It is, that the Genuan Play is the Play of 
Sbakeapaare eorrvpted, attaoaated, dmn of its great nobOity, distorted, degraded, 
fdlgariMd. Bot^'w die Gennamtvge that aMNhbdowthe Bngltsh? or cvenif 
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it were so, how do we reconcile the recognition of the portico! clement (such as it 
is), as sliowo by the Prologue, with the escbewaJ of it as tuanitc&tcd by the eiunina 
tion of the toliloqaies? 

'Again, it is not denied that what with the exKtin<f of imjKrfrct texts, and what 
witii " MuK " sometimes " foisted in,'' and sometimes omitted, by the players mudi 
■H7 lie adiieved. But tune is an deuent in tvch a prooot m this, and hcie ws 
have vjmething lilce tangible Jala to j^; ) 1 >> -, or it any rate there are certain limits 
within which we must confine the eflTccts of what we may call the wear-and-temr of 
tune, and there are also criteria by which wc may measure the inferiority (real or 
jwiginary) of fho GcnMS stage lo the ENflish. In neither ease have we nmdk 

latitude. 

It IS probably needless to call attention to what must strike every one at the first 
^anoe, merdy at the Dfamatis Ptetsonae of Frmtrttidt f^miiM, anil that is the 

MBC given to Polonius, which i«, except in one letter, the same as that in Q,. This 
Is noted by all who have touched upon the subject of this German play. Again, the 
very naae Bamdtt shows that the adapter of the German play at least did not go to 
Belleforest for his tragedy. Furthermore, the allusion to Jephtha points so clearly 
to the old English ballad, that I think there can be little dou]it thit in Fratricidt 
Pumisktd we have a translation of an old English tragedy, and most probably the 
one which is die groundwork of the Quarto of t6cQ. 

In conclusion, let me say a few words as to the following translntion. I have 
endeavored to make it as literal as possible. The admirable translation by Miss 
Gwmuhna Amcun in Cobn's volnmc, while it b most felidtoos In catching the 
torn ul colloquial expressions, a highly difficult task, appeared to me, as it did to 
Dr Latham, to yield a little too much to the desire to reproduce Shakespeare's 
phraseology ; if the translation be literal, the student will discover for himself these 
punllebiau as icadlly in the Boglidi as in die Gcnnan. In one or two snull 

natters I think I have discovered allusion*; or interpretations that have escaped my 
predeceawrs, t.g. tfanisckt Pfauentrittt, I suppose, is equivalent to Pfatuntanx^ 
and IwTe therefore translaled it by * Spanish pavan again, in Phan(isnio*s swear- 
ings at Ophelia, I think das elementiseht AfSdehen is not mt rely ' simpleton,' as Miss 
AacHKR translates it, nor * that high-flying maiden,' as Dr Latham renders it, but 
that tUmtntisckt is an adjective eliminated from /c^s rltmml, and is intended to be 
COBBic. lint these are the merest trifles, and scarcely worth a ihoughL By one 
phrase I confess I was completely gmvclled, — as a phrase its meaning is clear enough, 
but its dnfi is puzzling: Phantasmo's lost words, eu<h du Klinge verlakmt! and 
f an by no means sure that Dr Latham's venion is not nearer the genuine than 
oune : ' and may the blade hurt you.' 

1 have indaded in brackets words which seem to indicate the band of the German 
translator, such as ktrfudmirt, rcvange, fte. Dr Ladiam has done it in many in- 
stances likewise. 

As far as I know, attention was t1r^t directed in Englan l to ;hr subjec t of English 
actors in Germany by W. J. TtiOMs m the Atw Monthly Magaiitu, July, 1840, ia 
in aitide which was afterwards reprinted in TXivr ^fiMHt m Skake^iaim, 
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DER BESTRAFTE BRUDERMORD 



PRINZ HAMLET AUS D.CNNEMARK. 



PRINCE HAMLET OF DENMARK.) 



DRAMATIS FERSONiB, 

I^ib tie Pttltgm. 

Night, in a car covered with stars. 
Aucia 

TillSIPHOttt. 
MilCBKA. 



Ghost of the old King of Denioaik. 

Erioo, brother to the King. 

Hamut, Frinoe, son to the mardend Kbi|. 

SlGRlK, the Qtipen, Hamlet's mother. 
Horatio, a noble friend to the Prince. 
Omambus, Rojrat CliuDbarlaia. 
Leonhardus, his son. 
OpiieuA, his daujihter. 
Phantasmo, the Court Fool. 
FRAMcnoOk Officer of GnanL 
Jens, a peasant. 

Carl, the principal of the Actors. 
Gmrponl of the Guud. 

Two tatkhi- ^3LndStA{ZmtinimdiBam0km\. 
Two SentincU. 
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I'ROLOGUE. 

Night [/rem aiove]. I am dark Nigbl; which sends all hiags to sIm^ 
I am -the wife of Morpheus, the time for vidooa plaaana^ 
I am the guardian of thieves, and the protector of lovMt} 
I am dark Night, and have it in my miglU 
To practice evil, to atilict mankind. 
My mcBile ooveis die ahame and rat of the liailot 

Before Phoeiltta shall shine I will begin a game. 
Ye children of my brea&t, and daughters of my lust, 
Yi IMcs, ap, npl come fortli and show yomadveal 
Comet hearken attentively to what will soon take places 

j4lef. What says dark Night, the queen of quiet? 
What new woric does the propose ? what is her wish and will ? 

Afag. From Acheron's dark pit come I, Maegeta, hither. 
From thee, thou mother of evil, to hear thy desire. 

7Au. And I, Thisiphone : what bast thou to tlie foM? on« 
Thoa Uack Hecate, whether I can serve fhee. 
Night. Listen, ye Furies all three,— li ttn, ye children of diirkness and motnci* 
of all misfortune; listen to your poppy-crowned Queen of the Night, the patnwesa 
of thieves and robben, flie fnend and light of tite inoendiaiy, the lover of stolen 
goods, the dearly loved goddess of unlawful love^how often are my altars hon- 
ored by it! During this nij;ht .ind the coming morrow must ye stand by me, for it is 
the King of this land who bums with love for the wife of his brother, whom for her 
sake he has mwdeied, that he may posaem both her and the kingdoia. Now is the 
hour at hand when they lie to;^c;ht-r. I will throw my mantle over them so t?i it 
neither may see their sin. Therefore be ready to sow the seeds of disunion, mingle 
poisan widi dieir marriage, and put jealousy in tiidr lieaits. Kindle • lii« of re> 
vengCi and let the sparks fly over the whole realm; entangle kimmen in the net 
of crime, and give joy to hell, so that those who swim in the sea of asoider may 
soon drown. Begone, hasten, and fulfil my fommand. 

TVt. I have already heard enough, and wiD soon peribm 
More than dark Night can of herself imn^^lnc. 

Mtf, Pluto himself shall not prompt me to so much 
As shoc^ I shall be seen performing. 

Altt. I fan the sparks ami make the fire bum; 
Cre it dawns the second time, the whole game I'll shiver. 
Night. Then haste ; wliite I ascend mdce good yow woik. 

[Attmii. Mkm 

ACT I. 

ScniB L— 7W AU&rs. 

Krst SemtifuL Who's there? 
Seeond Sentinel. A friend 1 
First Sent. What friend? 
Ste. 6emi, Sentinel I 
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FM Smi. O fco, comrade i — if tlioa eom'it to relieve me^ I wish tlte dnw may 

not be so long to thee as it has been to me. 
Sec. SfM/. Eh ! comrade, it U not so cold oow. 
Mni Sent. Cold or not, I've had a hdl's sweat here^ 

See. Sent. \Vhy so frightened ? — that's not ri^it in n soldier* He nuist fair 
neither friend nor foe ; no. nor the devil himself. 

Firtt Sent. Yes, but just let him grab thee behind, and thou'lt soon leant to pra^ 
Miserere Domine. 

Sec. Srnt. But what is it that has particularly frightened thee ? 

First Sent. I'll tell thee. I've seen a ghost in the front of the castle, and he 
wanted twiee to pitch me down from the iMdoa. 

S(c. Sent. Then relieve ^■^\xA, you fool! A dend dor; doaRB*t llite. Ill Set 
whether a gboat that has neither fiesh nor blood can hurt me. 

Pint Sent. Jast look ont, if he shows hinudf to thee again, what he does to 
thee. I'm off to the watch-house, ikdimt [Exit, 

Sec. Sent. Only be off; perhaps you were bom on a Sunday: they say such 
folks can see ail kmds of ghosts. I'll now mount guard. \^Heaiths proclaimed 
wiAim,tftikt9itm 4 tftrun^^t^ Oar new King makes menjr. They are drink- 
ing healths. 

ScENX II. — Ghost of the King ttffr»aehes the Sentine/, and frighient him, and 

tkmtxU, 

See. Sent. O holy Anthony of Padua, defmd met I see now what my comrade 
told me. O Saint Vdten \tie\ I if my fint round were only over, I'd run away like 
any rogue. \ Sennet and drums within.'] If I only hnd a drink of wine from the 
king's table, to put out the fear and hre in my heart 1 [ Gh(ut from behind gives him 
a tax «n tit ear, astd maka him dr«f hit tmttktt, and txit.'] The devil himsdf Is 
after me. Oh, X'msoiiis^itencd,Ican*t«iri 

Scene III. — Horatio and SoUiert, 

See. Sent. Who't. there? 
//or. The watch I 
See. Sfiit, WUdi one? 

//or. The first ! 

See. Sent. Stand, watch 1 Corporal, forward, to arms 1 

[fivmtite» amd IVateh t«me forward, tmdgiiu tkt wt v ifinm tiUMtrHdt* 

Hor. Sentinel, look well to thy post; the Prince himself may perhaps go the 
rounds. Be caught sleeping, and it may cost thee the best head thou'st got. 

Sec. Sent. Ah I if the whole company were here, not a man of them would 
to sleep; and I mmt he relieved, or HI ran away, thoogih I be haqged to»moiiow 

on the highest gallows. 
Hot. What for? 

Sit. Sei^. Oh, yonr wonMp, diere's a ghost here which appeait every qnaitei 

of an hour; i' set u; in rnc so that I fancy myself a live man in pOlgatOiy* 
/ruM. Just what the sentinel last relieved told me. 
Sh. SmL Ay, ay ; only just wait a lilt. It WOD^ keep away long. 
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f/or. On my life it i>; ,i ijhnst, r^n l I'.r lcs juM like the Inlc V'.ng of Denmark. 
Fran. He oears himself sadly, and seems as if he wanted to say something. 
Mk. Turn n wcmt mystcr/ in tUi. 

Some IV. — Hamtla. 

See. Sent. Who's there? 
Nam. liush ! 
See. Sent. Who's there ? 
Nam, Hvdil 

See. Sent. Answer, or TU Icadl thee ticttcr BMaiMfS 

Nam. A friend I 

Sie. Stmi. What fiiend? 

JKmi. Friend to the kingdom. 

Fhm, By my life, it is the Prince. 

N»r. Your highness, is it you or not ? 

f/am. What! are you here, Horatio? What brings you here? 

//or. Your hi^iBcas, I have gone [viMdM] the rouiulc to aee that eveqr one m at 

his post. 

Nam. That's tike an honcrt aoldicft for oo yoq mti the wl^ of the kfaig and 

Nor. Your highness, a strange thing has happened : regularly every quarter ol 
an boor a ghost appears ; and, to my mind, he b Tciy like the dead king, yoor 
father. He does much harm to the sentinels on this post. 

//am. I hope not; for the aoula of the ptooa icat qviclljr till the time of theu 

resurrection. 

Nor. YctMitlB,iNNirhighseia. ?«« lecn k nqnclt 

Fran. And he frij^htened me very much, your hi;;hneM» 
Set. Sent. And he gave me a sound box on the ear. 
Nam. What time ii it? 

Fran. It is just midnight, 

//am. Good! — just the time when ghosts, if they walk, show theaudvck. 
\i/eaUki again, and trumfets."] Holloa ! what is this ? 

Nor. I fiuicy diat at ooart they are still jotljr irith their toasts. 

Nam. Right, Horatio! My father and uncle mnkes himself bravely merry with 
his followers \AdkarenteH'^. Alas, Horatio ! I know not why it is that since my 
Ctther's death I am all die tine so sick at heart, while ny nyid nother has so soon 
fot^gotten him, and this King still s^ooncr, for while I wa*; in Clcmiany he had him- 
■df quickly crowned king in Denmark but with a show of right he has made over 
lo no the crown of Norway, and appeakd to the dcction of die atatei. 

Scots y.—GJiatt. 

See. SftU. Oh dearl her^s the ghoflt again! 

Nor. Does your hijjhnc-'i sec now ? 
From. Your highness, don't be frightened. 

{GMMt emstt tke stage, and Mhm ta Namm. 
Nttm. Hie GboM bcdtonx me. Gentlemen, stand aside a little. — Horatio, do 
Ml go too lar vmtef t will follow the ghost, and see what he wants. ISxU, 
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ffor. Gentlemen, let us follow him to see that he take no h.irm. [Exnmtt 
Ghost betJtons Haml'l to the midilU of thr stj_^, ami opens kii Jmwt 1«wr«/ timtt. 
Ham. Tell who thou art. and say what thou desirest. 
Gkut. HMiiletl 
JSRmk. Sir ! 
Gknt, Hunlet ! 
Ham. What desirot thou? 

GknU Hear me, Hunlet, for tbe time dmn near when I must betake mjrself 
•caia to tbe pkce vbenee I beve oome; heer, end gire heed to what I shall relate 
jothee. 

Mum, Speak, than lacred shade of tny royal father ! 

Ghost. Then hear, my son Hamlet, what I have to tell tlMe of thj fttkec^ vn* 
natural death. 
Ham. What? unoattttal death? 

Ghost. Ay, unnaturnl death! Know that I hnd the habit, to which nature had 
accustomed me, of walking in my royal pleasure-garden every day after my noontide 
meal, and there to enjoy an how's rest. One day when I did this, behold, my 
brother came, thirsting for my crown, and had with him the subtile [siMUut^ julee 
of so L-alk't! IIcbLMion [jT5**/j*]. This or -isice, has thi-; effect : that as soon as a 
few drops ot it mix with the blood of man, they at once clog the veins and destroy 
life. This jdoe he poored, while I was sleeping^ into miy ear, and as soon aa it an* 

tcrcd my head I had to die instantly; whereupon it was given out that I had had a 
violent apoplexy. So was I of my kingdom, my wife, and my life robbed by this 
tymnt. 

Ham* yoak, Heaven ! If this be tnie. I swear to revenge thee. 

Gkttt. I cannot rest until my unnatural murder be revenged, 

Ham. I swear not to rest until I have revenged myself on this fratricide. 

Hfr, How nit with your higbneai? Whysoterrar^tridtMi? MiqriMp yoa have 
been Knit [atter{rt'\. 
Ham, Yes, verily, and indeed beyond measure. 
H»r. Has yoor highness seen tlie Glx st 7 

//am. Ay ! truly have I seen it, and also spoken to it. 
J/or. O Heaven I this bodes something strange. 

Ham. He revealed to rac a horrible thing ; therefore I pray you, gentlemen, 
Mand lijF me Id • xaalUK that calls for vengeanee. 

/for. Of my fidelity you are surely Convinced : only disclose It tone. 
Fran. Your highness cannot douU as to my help either. 
Ham, Gentlemen, before I reveal the matter yon most awear an oadi on yow 
iKWor and faith. 

Frsm. Your highness knows the great love I bear yoo. I will willingly risk aif 
life if yon wish to avenge yourself. 
ihr. Only just propose the oath to os : we will stand fagr yon failhlUly. 
Ham. Then lay your fmger on my SWOtd: We fwearl 
Hot. and Fran, We swear I 
^A«r/ [wAlMs]. Weawearl 
Ham. HoUal what is this? ODoemorex Wetwcarl 
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Mvr. and Fran. Vic swear 1 
GAMt. Weiwewl 

Jfam. This must mean soOMddag Hn^ge. CoHW, OHM More, and Id w t» to 

the other side. We swear ! 
Ifffr. and Fratt, We swear 1 
GhMt. Wenrorl 

Ham. What is this ? Is it an echo whldl Modl bodt OOr OWn «<Ntdl? Come» 
we will go to another spoL We iwear ! 
We twearl 

Ham. Oh ! I hear now what this means. It seems that tbt GhoM of mf lather 
li diseased at my making the matter known. Gentlemen, I j/ae/ yon, leave me} 
Id -morrow I will tell you all. 

Hor. and Fran. Your highneia, fiucweU. AwwUMfc 

Ham. Horatio, come here. 

Hor. What is year highness's will ? 

Bam. Has die other cone? 

Hor. Yes, he has gone. 

Ham, I know, lloratiOt that thou bast been at all times true to me; to thee i 
iriU reveal what the Gboit told me,— namely, that my fiither died m vfadeat deiriih. 

My father, — he who is now my father, — ^mordered llim. 

Hor. O Heaven ! what do I hrnr? 

Ham. Thou knowest, O Horatio 1 that my departed father was wont every day 
aftcrliisnooatidemeal toakepaaboor inhis pleatitte-garden. The vfllidn, know^ 

ing this, comes to my father and pours into his ear, whilst he is asleep, the juice of 
Hebenoo, from which powerful poison my father at once gave up the gbo&t. Tbis the 
aoeniaed dog did In order to obtato the crowii$ bnt fin» tbia monenl I wiQ begin n 
feigned madness, and, dine feigning, so cunnii^y will I pinjr mf part that I ilmU 
iind an opportunity to avenge my father's death. 

Hor. If so it stands, I pledge myself to be true to your highness. 

Ham. HomtiOk I will so avenge myself on this ambitions man and adulterer and 
murderer that posterity shall talk of it for ever, I will now go, and, feigning mad- 
ness, wait upon bim until I find an opportunity to effect my revenge. \Ex€unt, 

JCing. Although oar brother's death is idll fifesb in the memory of ns all, and it 

befits us to suspend all state-shows, we must nevertheless change our black mourning 
suits into crimson, purple, and scarlet, since my late departed brother's widow has 
now become our dearest consort. Let, tiien, every one show himself cheerful, and 
makt binedf a sharer of our pleasore Bat yon, Frinoe Hamlet, do yon be eoB> 
tent. Sec here, how your lady motlicr is grieved and troubled at your melancholy. 
We have heard, too, that you have determined to go back to Wittenberg ; do not 
doioforyottr mother's soke. Stay here, for we love yon and like totee yon,and 
eranid not that any harm should happen to yoo. Stay with US at oomt, or, if not, 
yon can betake yourself to your kingdom, Norway. 

Queen. Dearly-beloved son, Prince Hamlet, it greatly astonishes us that you have 
duMgiit to go away from here, and to betake yourself to Wittenberg. You know 
well that your royal father has lately died, and if you leave us, the grief and melan- 
choly which now oppress our hearts will only be the greater. Then, dearest son. 
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txvf hcf^ and mmf ptwtBM and delii^ if to it plcMc you, thftli be fira^ 

youn. 

Bkm. Yov ccmwwniJ I wUl «bcf widi ill aqr heart, aad will bare famain aad 

ttoH depart. 

AtN^. Do »Of dearest Frioce. But, Corambus, how is it with your son Leon* 
hardo? HaaheaheadyBetoatferFrnDcef 

Cor. Ay, gracious lord and King, he has gone aliaady. 
jKuy. Bat is it with your consent £C«iiiMiw3 ? 

CWv AffWii^avaii^anant, with iGdddla^aBaaBl, and with aadaMODMBt Ob, 
ytnt aufci^t fea fot an asbraoidiBafyf aoM a , asceBant^ and aplandid aanaaaft 

frwn Doe. 

Any. As he has your consent, it may go well with him, and may the gods bnng 
Um lafe liaek agdn. Bat «a hava h now in ndad to bold a canniaa [CMuli]t 
whereby our dearest spouse inriy forget her melancholy. But you, Prince Hamlet, 
with the other nobles, mist show yourself mirthful. For the present, however, we 
win inaka an and of omr iieatlvldaa, lor l!ba day it dawning to put to flight Uack 
nigirt. Van* however, dearest contort, I ahall accompany to your liad<dnndiar. 
Come, let us, arm in arm and hnnd in hand. 
Enjoy the pledge that love and re&t demand. 



ACT II. 

SCF.NE T. — A7«^. Quern. 

Xing. Dearest consort, how comes it that you are so sad ? Tell, I pray you, toe 
etaieof yooriadneia. Yoa are indeed onr Qbm»> We love yon, and dl Unt (ha 
Uagdom can aflford is yours. What is it, then, that troubles you? 

QiueH. My King, I am greatly troubled at the melancholy of my too Hamlet, 
who it my only Prince ; and this U U that peins me. 

JBng. What I is he melancholy ? We will gather together aD die eacdlwt doC- 
•on and phyiidans in oar whole kingdom to reUara Mak 

SCBIB IL— ^iMir*llnt Ctrmwthu. 

Ctr. Newt, gradoot lord and KingI 

King. What news ? 

Cor. Prince Hamlet is mad — ay, at mad as the Graek mf^mtiTi ever waiw 
JCtng. And why is he mad ? 
Chr. Baeaow ha hat kat his wilk 

JBHg. Where, pray, hxs he lost his wits ? 

Ctr. That I don't know. That he may know who hat fbond than. 

ScBiB TXL—OfMlm, 

Opk. Alas, father ! protect met 
Cor. What is it, my child ? 

Opk, Alas, father 1 Prince Hamlet plagues me. He lets me have no peace. 
Or. Maho thyadf aa^, dear da^^lar. Bat he haa not done anything dia to 
thee 7 -Oh . n ow I know wl^ Prince Headct it mad. Ha b oertdalf fat lovo with 

BV daughter. 
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Xi^f. Has love, then, such power as to make a man mad 
Cfr. CradottS lord and King, love is certainly strong enough to make a man 
■uuL I can still remember how it plagued me when I waa yotaig : it made m is 

mad as a March hare [Mdnhaasml. But now I do not mind it. I like better lo 
sit by my fire and connt my red pennies, and drink your majesty's health. 
Khtg. May not one see with one's own eyes bb raving and madness ? 

Cor. Ye<;, your majesty. We will just step a li;tlc aside, and my daughter shaD 
show him the jewel which he gave her, and then your majesty can see his mydm ii 

[ Th^ hide tkemuim. 

Scene W .—HamUt and Ophelia. 

Opk. I pray your highness to take back the jewel which you presented to me. 

Htrnt. WlMtt« girll vouldit tboa have • btnibaiul? Get ibee away fron lae; 
nay, come here Heirken, girl, you young women Ho nothing but lead young 
fellows astray. Your beauty you buy of the apothecaries and peddlers. Listen, I wili 
you a atoiy. There wu a cavalier in Aoion [Wr] who fell in love witb a lady, 
who, to look at. w.-is the goddess Venus. However, when bedtime came, the bride 
went first and began to undress herself. First, she took out an eye which had been 
•et in very cunningly ; then her front teeth, made of ivory, so cleverly that the like 
were not to be seen ; then she washed heraelf, and off went all the paint wttii whkk 
she had smeared herself. A*, list, when the bridegroom came and thought to em- 
brace her, the moment he saw her he started back, and thought it was a spectre. 
And thns it b that yon decdve the yonns ftDows; thdcfofc littcn to me. But May, 
girl ! No, go to a nannery, bat not to a nnnneiy where two pain of ilippen lie al 
the bedside. \Bt^ 

Cfr, b he not perfealy and Teritably {^ptrfett undverUaM\ mad, gracione laid 
and King? 

JCin^. Cntiuiilms, leave us. When we have need of you we will «end for you. 
\Exil Corambus.\ — We have seen this madness and raving ol the Prince's with 
gicat aitonishnicnt Bat it Mema to na that thi> is not genuine madnCH. bnl father 

a feigned \^simuliTte\ madness. \Vl- nn;st contrive to have hiw t«mo»ed ftwB htr% 
if not from life ; otherwise some harm may come of it. 

Ham. My worthy friend Horatio, through this assumed madness I hope to get 
the opportunity of revenging my father's death. You know, however, that my father 
is always surrounded by many guards [ TrabantenY ; wherefore it may miscany. 
Should you chance to find my dead body, tet ft be honorably horled} for at the fim 
opportunity I will try my chance with him. 

Hot. I entreat your highnefs to do no such thing ; perhaps the Ghost has de- 
eeived yon. 

Ha»i. Oh no! his words were nil loo pilninU' sprikeil. I can, indeed, fadlevt in 
him. But what news is the old fool bringing here ? 

Sows VI< — GwrnwiMr. 

News, gradoui lord! the comedians have oonew 
Ham. When Mains RshIb \rie\ waa a oomediaa in Rome, what a liM timr 
IHat was! 
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Btt lial kit Tear U|^e« is dwayt teaiiiig (MscinM] 

Nam. O Jeptha, Jcptha I what a fair daaghtar hast thou ! 
Cor. Your highness always will be briag^ ill mj daughter. 
/Km*. Wdl, eld aum, let die miter of die eomediaiit come in. 

Cor. It shall be so. lExit. 

Hatn, These comediant oome just in time. I will use them to test the Ghost, 
viMttier i» kM told die troth er Hat I liav* mm ft tragedy acted wlMidiioiie 
lirother kills another in a garden, and this thcjr dnll BOW act If liw Id^f ^bl«g» 
Mior, Im haa dtme what the Qioit has toM aMb 



Scene VII. — Acton. Cart, the principal Actor, 

Carl. May the gods always bestow on your highness blessings, happiness, and 
bealAI 

JIa:r.. I thanlc you, my friend. What do yon wish ? 

Cart. Your highness will graciously pardon na. We are foreign High-Gennaa 
■cton, and eor wish waa to have liadthe privilege of adiiig at 1^ najesty's wed- 
ding. But Fortune turned her back, and contrary winds their fiwe^ toward M. 
We thcrcrore ask of your highness leave to act a atoi7,ao that oar long jowafyilhaH 
not have been made in vain. 

Horn, Wereyoanot,afew|eaniif0^akdieUidvcnilyofWitteaibag? lUdi 
I saw you act \agiren'\ there. 

Carl. Yes, your highness. We are the same actors. 

Hem, Have yon stitl got aU of the same oooipsny? 

Carl, We are not quite so strong, bcciiuse some students took sitnntions \^Cor,. 
dition\ in Hamboig. Still, we are strong enough for many meny comedies, and 
tragedies. 

Ham. Could yon give us a pli^ to4i^fat} 

Carl. Yes, your highness: we arc strong enough and in practice enongh. 

Ham. Have you still all three women wiih you ? They acted very weU. 

CM Nisoidftwa Oneieimdaed witbherhubaadaldieeoQitof SasHNqr. 

Ham. When you were at Wittenberg yott acted good comedies ; but there were 
lone fellows among you who had good clothei» bnt diity shirts, and some who had 
booti^ hot BO spins. 

Carl. Your highness, it is often a hard Buitter to have evetydiiiv* Feshsp they 
thought they would not have to ride. 

Ham. Sill, it is bettw when eveiything is just right \atturaf\. But listen a few 
■ in etas ^ and exeose nei yoe do not ofta hear directly what the spectators tliidi 
of you. There were also some among you who had silk stockings and white shoes, 
but with black hats full of feathers on their heads, and with about as many feathers 
below as above. I think fliey most have gone to hed In (hem Instead of nightcaps. 
That's bad, and is easily ch.ingcd. You may, too, as well tell somo of them that 
when they act a king or a princely personage, they should not Iccr so much when 
they pay a complimeiil to a lady, and not be alwa3rs stepping a Spanish pavan 
[tpanischt F/auentritte], nor putting on such braggadocio airs [Fechtermientn\, 
A man of rank laughs at such things. Natural ease is the best. He who plays a 
king must fancy that during the play he is a king, and a peasant must be a peasant. 

Carl. Your highness, I aoMft Ob eoRCctfoB wHb hoBble reapee^ and ve will 
try to do better for the fntaw. 
Vou U.-a 
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Ham, I am a great lover of your art, and mean well toward you ; In a mirror 
one may see his own failings. List^ to me : yon acted once at Wittenberg a piece 
iibcMrt YSxg Pir— , Ftp— ^ Fir fleoMfhtBif or odicr. 

Carl. Ah ! perhaps it was one about the great King I^nO [rfr]* 
Ham I think it was, but I am not quite sore. 

Curl. If your Mglmess eoold only name • dkaneler In it, or say what it wa» 

•bout. 

Ham. It was about one brother inurdfrinjr anofhfr in a j^rdcn. 
Carl. That's the piece, I'm sure. Did not the king's brother pour poison into 
dieUBgfkcar? 

Ham. Right, TlMtfi Aew^ooe. Out 7011 play [/»Ami&M]Aalplee« 

this evening? 

Crr/. Obycs,ca8ilyeiKnij^i {treqoiresonlyafeir^araeten. 

Ham. Well, then, go, get the stage ready in the great hall. If you want any 
timber, you can get it of the araliitect; if anytlung from the amoiy, or anything in 
(he way of clothes, ask the Master of the Robes or the Steward. We wish you to be 

provided wi'.h everything. 

Carl. I humbly thank jonr ^^g*"»•«« for tbeie Davonj «« will let about it at 
once. Farewell. \Exit. 
WuHtt ^leee oelois come most ofipoftondy fer nea^tfontio^ give good heed to 

the King; if he turn pale or change color [a/Z/rrr/], he has certainly done the deed; 
for these players with their fictions often produce the ciTcct of truth. Listen, I'll tell 
thee a pretty tale. At Strasbuig, in Germany, diere was a pretty case [ Canis\ : a woman 
murdered her husband by stabbing him through the heart with a shocmalccr's awl, 
and then, with the help of her paramour, she buried him under the threshold. 
Nine whole years did the deed remain concealed, until at last actors came that way and 
acted a tragedy containing a similar incident. The woman, who was with her hus- 
band [jiV] at the play, was touched in her conscience, and bcj;an to cry aloud, and 
shrieked, ' Woe is mc I that hits me ; for so it was that I killed my innocent hus- 
bend.' She tore her hdr, ran oat of the theatre to die jn^, confessed of her own 
accord the murder; and !L<; this was found to he true, she, in deep repcn**ncc for her 
tins, received the consolations of a priest, and in true contrition gave np her body 
to dw execationer and commended her sont to Heaven. Oh, diatn^ fiither and 
ancle might thus feci remorse if he has done this thing! Come, Horatio, we will 
go and await the King. Pray, however, ohserve \^ter»irm'\ ereiytlung doaety, lor 
I shall dissemble \simtdirm\. 

Yoorh^^hneM^IdialllnqMMOftngrqpeiadtapleeicont. ISxamtk 

Scm yiIL->A7iff . Qium^ JBbmbt* iSHraMk Onrwlw. CfM^a* Cmrtim, 

JCih^M Mydeaicet eoMort^Ihopo dial nowyoQ win banUi yow aidandMlf, 

and let it give place to joy : there is to be, before s-ippcr, a OOmedf hf dko CScnUBI, 
and after supper a ballet IBallet'] by our own people. 

Qum, lahan he iMtoiee Mdimtrdis IdoahtnmdiiflwAcmjkceitirill 
be at eaie^ for I know not what hind of an appraacUBg mUbrtnne tfrtuhi onr 

q>irits. 

Jitft^. Pray be content. — Prince Hamlet, we nndentand that some actors have 
arrived who are to act a comedy for us this evening. Tell as, is that tot 

Ham. Yes, my father, it is. They apfdiedto ne, and I gave then permission, 
X hope your majesty will also approve. 
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ATMf. 1|nM kind of « plot if il? Hwra is nofUi^ t soppoM^ eO^ve in it 
«r mde? 

A&M. Hit a good {dot. W««lioIuive good eondcnceiue not toadied Vjr it 
/CitigL IVbtn ue liiej? Lctdiaaliq^MOB; ferws wonldlilM to leewlnt 

thc^e Germrins can do. 
JIam. Man,hal, see whether the actois are ready; tell them to begin. . 
Or. Ye Mtom, vlieie tn ytf y« moA at mca. Hollal iBbefn 

Htrt enters th* Play. The King with his eomort. He wishes to lie dcnvn to sleep; 
tJkt Queen Up Aim not ta eh to; At lies doam, nevertheless,' the Queen takes 

fmm tcmetking isU» JUt tar, cmdtxtt. 

Ham. That is King Pyrrus, who goes into the pnrdcn to sleep. The Q-.iccn bc^;s 
Um not to do so ; however, he lies down. The poor little wife goes awaj ; see, there 
eomes the King's brother with the jdee of Rcbenon and powi it into bis air, which, 
as lOon as it mixes with the blood of man, destroys the body. 

King. Torches, lanterns, here ! the play does not please tw. 

Cer, Pages, lackies \Pagen, Lackeyen\, light the torches I The King wishes to 
leave. Qiddi, llgbt npt Tliaactonliavenuideamessof it. 

[Exeunt King, Queen, Ccramhur, <r« f Courtiers. 

Bam, Torches here 1 the play does not please as, — Now thou scest that the Ghost 
bas not dccciTcd ne.~AetorB, go bence with fbb coodnslaa, fbat tbong^ yon did 
not act the piece all through, and the King was displeased irith it^ yntjt |)lrwfl! Wt 
much, and in my behalf Horatio shall satisfy \jcontentiren'\ you. 

Carl. We thank you, and beg you for a passport \_Reisepass'\. 

Ham. That yott shall have. \Estunt Actors.] Now, can I dare to go OH 
boldly with vy vevenge.!— Did yon sea bow tha Kiqg changed color whsn lie lav 
the play ? 

OfT, Yes,yDnrbIi|haess,llieChingbeertiiB. 

Ham. Therefore my father was maidCKd jost U fcm MMT It h dtt jlMf» Bot I 
will piqr him off for his evil deed. 

Scene lX.—CoramiMs. 

Ctr. The actors will get a poor reward, for their actiqg [Aetian'\ has sore dis* 
fdeasad the King. 

I/an. ^Vli^.t j.iyc't thou, old man: they will get a poor reward? The woise 
they are rewarded by the King, all the better will th^ be rewarded by Heaven, 
dr. Yonr bigbnees, can actors get to lieaven? 

JSSms. Dost thou suppose, old fool, that they won't'find nam Hien, loo? ^Vbflve> 

fbn^ begone, and treat [tractiren] these people well. 
Crr. Ay, ay, I'll treat them as ihcy deserve. 

Ham. Treat them well, I say; far Ibere is no greater piabe to be got Hum 

through actor?, for they travel far and wide. If they arc treated well in one place, 
they cannot praise it enough in another; for their theatre [^Tkeatrum] is- a little 
world wberefai they lepreseat neatly all that happens in Ilie great wmld. Tbey 
revive the old forgotten histories, and set before us good and bad examples; they 
SohUth abroad the justice and praiseworthy government of princes; they pooisli 
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vices, and exalt virtues ; tTiey praise tlie good* ttd ihow bow tjmuij b fnitlWtHi 
Therefore you should reward them well. 

y ou r h i ghness. [ Exit. 

Ham. Come, Horatio, I am going; and from this hoar I shall endeavor to find 
the King aloos, that I may take Ui life as he has lakes tof telter*!. 

Vtru. 

Mm. Ishall, I must, I wUl.giMtlutvikiRalcihlibdafli. 

If itfalagea ihonld lUl, ivitk foice 1*0 Oien bnik fl^^ 



ACT IIL 

Scene I. — Here is presenttd [prftsentirt sich] an AUar in a Temple. 

Xa^ \abiu1» Mow begins my conscience to awaken, the sting of treachery to 
prick Bie aiiatplf. Rbtine to tnm to repentance, ud to coBfeM to Hc«veB the 

crime I have committed. I fear my crime is so great that they will nc\'er forgive 
me; nevertheless, I will pray to the gods from the bottom of my heart that they 
«iU forgive my grievou siaa. £ Tht King kneels btftrt Uu •bar. 

Sens ILr*/KMiJW «Asl • di>mm tmtrd. 

Skm* Thne long have I IbUofifedfhediiniicddef, into X ham iiiittdl^ Nov 

is the time, when he h alone. I will slay him in the midst of his devotions. [// 
aiaut it stab him.'\ But no, I will first let him finish his prayer. Bat ah, when I 
diiakof i^he didaotfintpve wyfadier tine fin- a prayer, hot tent hfan to hcD te 
his sleep and perhaps in his sins. Therefore will I send him after to the same place. 
£i> again about to run Aim tkrongh from behind.'] But hold, Hamlet 1 why wouldst 
thomtike his sins upon thyself? I will let him finish his prayer, and let him go this 
time, and give him his life; hat another time I will fulfil my revenge. [Exit, 

King. My conscience is somewhat lightened ; but the dog still lies gnawing at 
my heart. Now will I go, and with fastings, and alms, and fervent prayers appease 
AeBiiMt. Ah,canedaiiibkifml to vhathait thoahraa^mcl {JSsU 

Sens ITT I ^wiro AfWMfM* 
Qmm, ConoBhos, say, how is it with our son. ftiaee Knaikt? Doei Ui andi* 

nc*;s abate at all, or will not his raving cease ? 

Cer, Ah, no, your majes^; he is still just as mad as he was beforet 



Scene Vf.—Horatia. 

Btfk Mbit gnidoos Queen, F^ce Hamlet is in the antechamber, and craves a 
(rivato andieBee [Aitiimi\, 

Quten. He is very dear to as ; so let him COnw Itt it ODCa* 

Mar, It shall be done, jonr miyes^. {£jeit. 
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Quetn. Hide youreelf. Corambns, behind &e tlfOtiy tiU «e call you. 

Cw, Ay, vjt I will bide myself a biL {Hida Aimtt(fi 

SCBMX W^Mmitt, 

Ham. Lady mother, did you really know your first husband . 
Queen. Ah I remind me not of my fonner griet I CMUiot lestnin nqr lean whcD 
I think of him. 

Ham. Do you weep? Ah, leave oQ*; they are mere crocodile's tears. But see, 
there in that gallery hangs the counterfeit \CoHterfait'\ of your first hu?band, and 
there bangs the counterfeit of your present. What think you now ? Which of 
dKn Ib fiw eomdieat? baoldiefintnaiijeitielofd? 

Queen. He is inflced that. 

Ham. How could you« then, so soon forget bim ? Fie« for ibame 1 Almost oa 
Ikn tune day yon hid die tmriilnttd^iniFdab. Botbiidil areellthedoflndHt 
fat? 

Queen. Why do you ask it ? [draaaAatf tmigki MUud the tapestry. 

Ham. Who is that listening to us ? \Staij Aim. 

Off. Woeltne^OFklneel What are job doim^ Zdiat 
Queen, O IIeaven»aqr«OBt What aw ym doiiif ? It it ODcaaabWi the dun- 
berlain. 

Scene VI. — GhoU fosses across the staf^e. It lightens. 

Ham. Ah, noble shade of my father, stay ! Alas ! alas I what wouldst thoa? 
Dost thou demand vengeance ? X will fulfil it at the right time. 

QHim. ^NHiat an you about ? and to whom are you talking ? 

Ham. See you not the ifboit of your drafted hubond? See, he beduws as if 
he would speak to you. 

Qmm, How? I we noOdng at alL 

Ifam. I can readily believe that you see nothing, for you are no longer worthy 
to look on hia form. Fie, for shame 1 Not another word will I speak to you. 

[SxU, 

Qmeen [ahne]. O Heaven! how much madness this adaocholy has broug^ 
opon the Prince I Alas I my only son has wholly lost his senses. Alas I alas I I am 
much to blame for it. Had I not wedded my broihcr-in-Iaw, my first husband's 
brother, I had act robbed my son of die crown of Denmark. But when a thing is 
done, what can we do ? Nothing. It must be as it is. If the pope had not allowed 
the marriage, it would never have taken place. I will go hence, and try my best to 
lertoittnyaeniohisfonBerseoaeaindhMlth. {BxU, 

Scrnx VII.— aiW. 

yens. It is long since I have been to court and paid my taxes. I am afraid that, 
go where I taaef, I shall he put into jail [int Lock hU€km'\, If I eoold only find 
some good friend who woiild ^esk a food wofd for ate, ao dut I aaigjht net he 
INUiishedl 
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Pkan. There are strange goiogs-oa «t emit. EknieA]baI(tltm^O||Mbli 
oiad too. In short [us Ammm]* ihiqgi fo Oft to voyilmigdljr (hat I am tlmoit 
iftdiiMd to ran away. 

5SMr« FotelttMiidt Ifee aqrgood fiieadTliaatnnow No better Ban codd I 
hit upon. IwifloJtlitotoityftgoodwoidfaf t Bie^^-GeodhdEteyoBtMrB^^ 
tasmol 

nan, Muif dumkil ^Vhat do yon want, Mr down? 

^fmr. Ah, Mr Phantasmo, 'tis a long time since I have beeattooort, and I owe a 
great deal. Therefore I bc^ tbat you wiUpatiii«goodiro(<dliirne; I wiUieward 

\jiptndirm\ yon with a good cheese. 

/ties* WImAI doitdioBtldak»dMiil,fliat«tcoiirtIgetBodAiiClootf 

SCEKB IX.— mad. 

Opk. I run and race, but cannot find my sweetheart. He sent me word to come 
to him. We are to be married, and I am dressed for it already. But there is my 
lovel Seel art thou there, my lambkin? I1ia«etoa|^ttieeeo}]reSylunftItoq|^ 

thee. Aks < just think ! the tailor has SpoOtlBy COttOB [leMWWN] gOWO. ScOytbcre 
is a pretty floweret for thee, my heart 1 
Plum. Oh, the devfl I Iwishlcoold c3ear o«t She thinla I aa her twecc- 

heart. 

What sayest thou, my love? We will go to bed together. I will wash 
tfiee quite deeii. 

Phan. Ay, ay, I'll soap thee, and wash thee out, too. 

Opk. Listen, my love: hast thou already put on tlqr new sait? Ay» that it beta- 
tifully made, just in the new fashion. 

JttMt. Itaow^wdlcooogliwitlioafr— 

Oph. Oh, Potr tausend! what I came near forgetting! The King has invited 
ne to supper, and I must nm fast. Look there 1 my Uttle coach, my little coadi ! 

Phan. O Hecate, thou queen of witches, how glad I am that mad thing has 
cleared out I If she had stayed any longer, I should have been mad too. I most 
get away before the foolish thing coma back. 

ym», Ob, merciful Mr Phantasmo, I beg you not to foiget me. 

Phan. Camo Haa^ Brother Rogue. I'll aee what I can do fat thee with the 
tax-collector. {Exeunt. 

%aum,7if—Kk^, BamkL SontHt, Thtt Atttmbm/t, 

RiMf. Where is the corpse of Corambus 7 Has it not yet been renwred? 

//or. He is still lying in the place where he was stabbed. 

Rifi^, It grieves Us that he Las lo^t his life so suddenly. Go, let him be token 
emray. We wish to bave Urn bo«onbtybariied.i— Ahtl IMaee Haadetl what have 
you done, to slab old, harmless Corambus ! It grieves us to our heart, yet since it 
was done unwittingly, this murder is in some degree excusable; but I fear that when 
it gets known among the nobHity, it will tdse aiiotamo^g iny sabjects, and thqr 
augr revenge his death on yoo. Howevefg oot «f fadierly caio we bave devind s 
flea to avert this misfortane. 
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Ham. I am «ony for it, uncle and father. I wanted to say something in private 
to die Qnceo, bitt dilt ipy Iiqr ^ I not know, liowever, dMt tt wm 
this old fool. Btit what dPMfoitriB^a^lotCBdMth* boat thing to Iw doM [/r«> 
adirtn\ with one? 

iC&V. We here ictolTcd to mb^ jroa to Eoglaiid, becawe this crowB b iHendlf 

to oar own; theie jrou can cool yourself off \refrigirm'\ for a while, since the air 
then is healthier, and may promote your recovery better than here. We will give 
joa some of our attendanU, who shall accompany yoa and tenre you faithfaU/. 

Htm, Ay,ay,King; j««MDdaieofftoFaitegd,io(h«tIaHqrneTereoaiebadc 
B^nin. That's the best. 

King, No, not to Portugal, but to England, and these two shall accompany yon 
oa the joomey. But when yon Arrive in England yon shall have more attenduiti. 

Ham. Are those the lackeys ^Laquaien^ ? They're nice fellows 1 

KtMg, Listen, you two \asiiU t« the iwo AtUHdttnts\. As soon as you get to 
Should, do o I have cidared you. Tkke a dagger, or each one • pistol, and faH 
him. But should this attempt miscarry, take this letter and present it, along with the 
Prince, at the place which is written on it. There he will be so well looked to that 
he will never come bade again from England. But on this point I warn yont 
icfeal yov hmiiMi to bo naii* Yen ahall leceiTe yonr icwavd aa aooiiaayM 
return. 

Ham» WeU, your majesty, who are the right ones, then, that are to travel with 
me? 

A'!ng. Tht'^c t^o. Now, die god* be wift yo^ dnt iridi % fidr iriad jm 
reach the place and spot 1 

Ham Wdl,adieii[.(f<^], ladymodierl 

Xing. How it ddi^ my prince ? why do you call us mother? 

f/atn, Sur^t man and wifis are ene flesh. Father «r aMther--it ia all the aUM 
to me. 

JBug* WdlffimyewdL Heanrettbewidiyoot 

JSbaa^ Noir» yoa aobla cbapa [mMm g to wri i a lmj , an yoa to be aj oo» 

ruiitifwt? 

AOmA. Ay, your highnesa. 

Ham. Come, then, noble comrades [jfaJtrng each by the hand^ let us go, let US 
go to England ; take your little ncaage ill yonr hands; thou ait a brave chap. Let 
m gOk let us go to England I \ExatmU 

Soni XI^-iMiaMMk ilftaa, 

jnam, WbeieverIgoeraliy,t!hatdanied[Whem«nK4#^ 

afler me o-Jt of every comer. I can get no peace f.loni^ of her. She keeps sriyiug 
that I am her lover, and it is not true. If I could only hide myself somewhere 
trfaeieaheooaldMkfiMlael Now, the plague b looaeaffdn I There the coflsea 
•gain! 

Oph. Where can my sweetheart be? The rogne won't stay with me, but had 
rather run away. — But, see, there he is 1 Listen, my love: I have been at the priest's, 
and he will join os thia eeiy day. I have aaade all leady fiar die wed^ng, and 
bought chickens, hares, meat, butter, and Aaoe. TbcM la notUng dse wanthy 
bat the musicians to play tis to bed. 

Aim. Z can only say, yes.— GaiBii^ tben, let na go to bed together. 
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Opk. No, no, my poppet, we wntt lint go to diitrdi togetlier, aad fbctt wePlt Mi 

•ad drink, and then we'll dance. Ah, how merry we shall be I 
PkoH. Ay, it will be right merry, — three eating out of one dish. 
Cipk, What saycst thou ? If thou wilt not have me, I'll oot have thee [UriJtn 

JUmJ. Look there I there It mf lore beckooiiic to me; See tterel whtA fine 

clothes he has on ! See, he is enticinf^ me to him. He throws me a ro^c and a lily. 

He wants to take me in his arms. Ue beckons me: I am coming, I am coming. 

lExit, 

Phan. Near to, she's not wise, but farther ofT, she's downrightnad. I wish she 
were banged, aad thm the canioa could not ran after me lo, lEanL, 



SCENX l.—BlaoM. 7bw BanditH [BatuUtml. 

Sam, Tliis is a pleasant qMt, here on this island. Let nssUjhcfeavhQi^aad 
An*. Hiere's a pleasant trood, and dMW a eool abeam of water. Sofeh&mefba 
best from the ship ; here we'll make right merry. 

First Band. Gracious sir, this is no time for eating, for from this island jotl Will 
nerer depart ; for here is the spot which is chosen for tout chorchyard, 

Btm, Wbat mymt ttai,ttoa aeoaBdrd, tibai itof ^ArBiw]? KiwwmtdMMi 
wliomXma? WoddtfibM jcttioirfdkAngfal friaee? H«weftr,fBr time^ 

Sk, Btmi* No^ it ii no Jcal, bat daw mlg t t eameri; Jnst prepare joandT fbr 
death. 

Ham. Why so? What injiuy have I ever done you? For my port I can think 
of none. Therefore, speak out: why do yon mtwlata a«d> bad thoag^? 
Fint Band. It is our oldem ftom flw.XmKi aB aooB aa wt fst foor bf^mMi Mk 

this island we are to kill you. 

Ham. Dear friends, spare my life 1 Say that you have done your work, and ai> 
long at I live Z wfll never retam to the Kbg. lUnk well what good yoagainbf 

having yonr hands covered with the blood of an innocent prince ! Will you stain 
jonr consciences with my sins? Alast that most nnfortunately I am nnannedl If 
leolfbadienefbinginnqrliandsl [SmahJiea • daggtr.'\ 
Sec. Band. I say, comrade, take care of thy weapon. 

First Band. I'll take care.— Now, Prince, get mdy. We haven't much time. 

Ham, Since it cannot be otherwise, and I most die at yonr hands at the bidding 
of Hat tyrannical King, I will submit without resistance, although I'm innocent. And 
yon, bribed to the deed through poverty, I willingly forgive. My blood, however, 
must be answered for by the murderer of his brother and of my father at the great 
Diy of Jadgemeal, 

First Band, What 1m» Oat Dqr to do wUi w7 We mattdodiit dqrwhatwtt 

fwretold. 

Sis,Bami, nal*fetrae^lirather<--HBnjtqpiaicr^SDoki^lbr{tF-X^ 
on one side and thou on the other. 

Bam, Hear me one word more. Since the very worst of malefactors is not 
daaiad Blima lor npentance, I, an innocent prince, beg you to let me raise to mj 
JUkvftftifeBtfnicr} ate.lkatlamiaafytodiab BatlwillgjhrefonftatgDalt 
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I will torn baadi lomrd beaven, and the moment I stretch out my anns, fire I 
Aim both ptoob at mf i!des, and wben I *aj 'Shoot I' give me as much as I seed, 

and be sure to hit me so that I shall not be Ion;; in torture. 

Ste. Band. WeU, we can easily grant him this favor. — Therefore, go ahead. 

bam. \ipreading out Mb Maildt}, Sboott [throwing himself forward m kit fat* 
ittwtm the two, vtho shoot eoek otkir.l OjustHeavenl thanks be to thee fist ^ 
aqgelie ideal I will praise for ever the guardian angel who through my own idea 
kn saved my life. But these villains, — as was their woric, so is their pay. The 
dqp m iliU Miiriagi ttiey ksve shot [harfn^istriy each other. But ontof n> 
▼enge [Jievangel I'll give them a death-blow to make sure, else one of the rogues 
might escape. [Stait thtm vrUh their own swords.} I'll search them, and see 
whether dbiey have bf diaiioe any wwnat ef amst ahout then. TUc out hat 

nothing. Here on this murderer I find a letter; I will read it. This letter is written 
to an arch-murderer in England; should this attempt fail, they had only to band me 
Ofertohhn,«DdhewioaMteoacBoagbbl(Nroiitdie]i^<ifflqrllfei Bat die gods 
stand by the righteous. Now will I return to my father, to his horror. But I will 
not trust any lonjjer to water; who knows but what the ship's captain is a villain 
too ? I will go to the first town and take tbe post. The sailors I will order back to 
Denmixk. These rascals I will throw into the water. \JSjtU. 



Xing, We long to Isaia how matteii have tnmed out with our son, Pkinee 

let, and whether the men whom we sent wMlUaasUs 
fully peifoimed what we commanded. 



SCIMC III. — PAaniasmo. King. 

PAem, News, Monsiettr £nr} KiagI The vety hOest aewsl 

jn^f. Whatbiunaiitasmo? 

Mam, Leonhirdai kas come back hooMfiremFhatM*. 

JSy. That pl ea s M admit him to o i ir pi t sea ce * 



SCSNS IV. — Leonhardut. 

Gradoos lord and King, I demand of your majesty my father, or just 
vcBgeaaee for his lamentable murder. If this be not done, I shall forget that you 
aK King, and revenge myself on him who has done the deed. 

Kng. Leonhardus, be satisfied that we are guiltless of thy father's death. Prince 
Htmlet unawares ran him through, behind the hangings but we will take care that 
IwlipaidshedlbrlL 

Le(m. Since your majest7 is puilfless of my father's death, I therefore beg for 
pardon on my knees. Rage as well as filial affection so overcame me that I scarcely 
knew what I did. 

King. Thou art forgiven. We can well believe that it goes to thy very heart to 
have lost thy lather so miserably. But be satisfied, thoo sbalt have a father agRio in 

Lim* Z thank yon for dds high royal fxnt. 
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Pian. Uncle King, more ncwi idU I 

JCing. ^\^iat r.cws dost thou bring again? 

P.'i^H. Prince Hamlet has come back. 

JCit^. The devil has come back, and not Prince Hamlet I 

Pkan, Prince Hamlet bis come l)Mk, tad not tliedevfl. 

King. Lecrili::rdu5, listen here. Now thou canst avenge thy father's death. Th« 
Prince has come home again; but thou must promise us on thy oath not to reveal it 

lO tXtf OQCt 

Pkan. Doulit rr.e not, your majotf. Wbatjm Mveal to ne MIX b« ■• aaenl 

as if you had spoken to a stone. 

King. We will arrange a match between fhee and him, thus : yott shall fence 
with rapien [iPa/wrm], and the one who makes the first tbne Uts iImII iria a 
white Neapolitan horse. But in the middle of this combat you must let your rap5ct 
drop, and instead of it you must have at hand a sharp-pointed sword, made exactly 
like the npier, Imt the point tlieo iiiaat anuar «^ itraBg 

shall have v oi:ruk- J him w ithi^ ho will have to die. But dm wilt win the prfie^ 
and with it the King's favor. 
Letm, Your majesty must pardon ne. I dare not nndeitalce thbtheeraw tta 

Prince is a skilled swordsman, and he might easily practise all this tm me. 

King. Lconhardus, hesitate not, but do thy King this pleasure; to revenge thy 
father thou must do it. ■ For know, as your father's murderer the Prince deserve* 
rach a death. Bat we cannot get justice npon him, because he has hii ledy modMr 
to back him, and the subjects love him much. Hence, if we openly revenged our- 
' selves on him, there might easily be a rebellion. But to shun him as our stepson 
and Mnnnan is only an act of sacred jnstfoe; lor he is nniderons and and, and fbr 
the future we oarrclvc? must be in fear of such a wicked TTjnn. If you do what we 
desire, you will relieve your King of lus fears, and in a disguised way revenge your 
fediet'a nnder. 

Ltom. It is a hard matter, and one whidi I am icaiccl^ «q«al tO. For shoold II 
get abroad it would surely cost me my life. 

Xing. Do not doubt I Should this fail, we have thought of another trick. We 
irill have an oriental diamond pounded fine, and when he is heated present it to 
him, mixed with avg>r,ia a hcalccf full of wine^ Thns shall he drink his death tt> 
our health. 

Z«M. Wdl,dM9»yoara4erijtiiDderlliiiiaftgtiidIwiU4oawdeed^ 



SCENB W.— Queen. 

Queen. Gracicus lord and King, dearest husbaod, I briiif yott had aem. 
King. What is it, dearest soul? 

Qutm* My fimtlte attendant XSkuO^fi mgfi i^ 0|Mi^ imi iq» and dowi^ 
eric? and screeosj ihe eels and drinks aodiinf. Thqr fldnk she has fidte leM 

her wits. 

King. Alaat OMheaitBedihiiKhntdoWtti^ghtiadaBdanhappy newtl 
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SCEKK VU.'-Ojihelia, vdtk/tmm. 

Opk, See! there, thou hast a flower; thoa too; thou too. \Gioa taeh a fiatoer.} 
Bat, pots tawtoidl what bad I dean fMrgoltenl I mast nm qoidc. I have ibcw 

gotten my omnmcr.ts. Alas 1 my frontlet ^Fronfell I must go quic'cly to the 
coart-jcweller, and ask what new fashions he has got. Sa, aa [tie], set the table 
quickly. FO toon be bock. lA'unsojr. 

Leon. Am I, then, bom to every misfortune ? My father it doid, and wof riMCk 
is robb€d of her wits • My heart almost bursts with cjicf. 

King. Leonhardus, be content, thou shalt live alone in our favor. — But do you, 
deaicst wifi^ be pleased to walk within with ai» fiv we btve *««"«*'^ eecnt to 
reveal to you.— Leonhardus, do not folget wluit ve bsva wid to JOIL 

Lt9». I shall be eager to do it. 

Ctamn. My Kfaig, we mnit deyfae loae mwm by wHA flib a afa i to m to auddeo 

Z&ay be restored to her senses. 

King. Let the case be submitted to oar own phyiidMb— But doyoo, LconbaidBi, 
follow Oi. \EjcaaU. 

ACT V. 

DMbrtomte Trinoet bow nodi longer nut tfMa live wftliont psoee. 

How long dost thou delay, O righteour. Ncme-is ! before thou whcttest thy ri;^htcous 
sword of vengeance for my uncle, the fratricide ? Hither have I come once more^ 
bot cannot attain to my revenge, became tbe finbldde ia annoanded aD dM time 
by so many people. Att I swear that, before fbe son baa finUied bis Jovmcf fiott 
caittoweiiWl«iU(cveage«i9seIf oabinu 



Scent W..— Horatio. 

ffor. Your highness, I am heartily glad to see yoQ bers SgSln Ib £00d bealtb» 
Bttti I pray you, tell me why you have returned so soon. 

iSSMu JUi, Horatio, tbon bast nearly missed never seeing me agsbi athre; te 
my life was already at stake, had not the Almighty power specially protected SMU 

Hor, How 7 What says yuur highness ? How did it happen ? 

iSBaw. Iboa Itnoweat Ibat ibe Ring prve me two fdloW'tiiivdlas aa aenraots to 
accompany me. Now it happened that one day wc had contrary [cortlrciroil winds, 
and wc anchored at an island not far from Dover, I went on shore with my two 
companions to get a little fredk air. Tben came flicM cwied laacali, and woald 
have taken my life, and said that the Xing bad bribed them to it. I begged for my 
life, and promised to give them as grcit a rew.-ird, and that, if they reported me to 
the King as dead, I would never again go near the court. But there was no pity in 
Acm. At last the gods pot sometliing into wcf bead; wbereopon I begged ^ea 
tiiatf before roy death, I might offer a prp.ytr, nnd that when I cried 'Shoot!' they 
were to fire at me. Bat just as I gave the word I fell on the ground, and they 
ibot eadi otber. Tbos bave I flds tbne eacaped witb nqr lifo* My anivaltbowevsr* 

will not be .igreeable to the King. 
Hot, Oh, unheard-of treachery I 
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Scene III. — Phantasmo. 

Ham. Look, Horatio, this fool is far dearer to the King than my penoa. Lei 
01 bear what he bat to «qr> 

Pkan. Welcome home, Prince Hamlet t Do jon know the news ? The King 
hat laid ft wager on you aod the yoting Leoohardus. You are to fight together with 
rapiers, and b« who gives the other die fint two \He\ hiti k to ivia a white Neapoli' 
tan hone. 

Ham, Is this certain what thou Mjett? 
Phan* Yes, it is precisely so. 

Hmm» HontfOkWhateaattdsBMaB? IaiidLeoidMfdiisafet»%htOMaMdMr. 

I fancy they have been quizzing this fool, for yon can make hia bcUaw «liiik|Mt 
choose^ — See here, Signora [nV] Phantasmo, U is teniUf cold. 

iUra. Ay, ay, it is terribly cold. IRkUOkdMrne* 

Ham. It is not so cold now as it was. 

PfuM, Ay, ay, it is just the happj mt^^ni. 

Ham. But now it b very hot. \Wipa kU fact. 

Pkan. Oh, what a terrible heat I \Aho wipes avMQt tkt ftnfiraHtm* 

Ham. Aod now it is neither really hot, nor really cold. 
Phan. Yes, it is now just temperate \Jem^rir('\. 

Buit% Users, dMW secit, Hocalio, one can qeix Urn ae nnch ai one Ukea.i~-Fhaii> 

Casmo, go back to the King and say that I will shoilly wrJt on him. [Exit Phan- 
Uuwu.1 Come now, Horatio, I will go at once and present myself to the King. 
Bat iht what neantdiia? Blood flows fiom my note, and ny whole body Aahn. 
Qb, WOC^a me ! what has happened ? [Swomt. 

Hor. Most noble prince! — O Heaven! what means this? — Pe younelf S^lda* 
your highness. Most noble Prince, what's the matter ? What ails you ? 

/Bum. I know not, Honuio. When I fheoi^ of recunifog to the oouil; a foddea 
faintness came over me. What this may mean 5s known to the jjods. 

Hor, Ah, Heaven grant that this omen \Omm'\ portends nothing badl 

Ham* Be it what it aaqr» Ml none the lew go to the cout, crea thoo^ it cost 
me B7 life. [£eft 

Scene IV. — King, Ltonhard%U. Phantasmo, 

King. Leonhardus, get thyself ready, for Prince Hamlet will soon be here toow 
Leon. Your majesty, I am already prepared, and 1 will do my best. 
Kbf^, LodkweUlolll HcweooMiflM Friaoe— 

Ham. All happineH and health to year augesty I 

Xing. We thank you, Prince We are greatly rejoiced that melancholy has la 
aoBte degree left you. Wherefore, we have arranged a friendly match between yoa 
and the yoeag Leonbardat. Yoa are to fight irith lapici^ aad tha one who avkee 
the first three [w] hfti Aall wia a wUtt Hei^cditMi Iwneb with aaddla aad 
trappings. 

am. Your naieMyaaM pardoa aebler X have bad bat lUtle pnctfcewilh 
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npicTS. Bat Leonhardus has jast come from Fnnee^ tiAac^ doabdoi, Im hw had 
good prance. Therefore yoa most excuse me. 

ASv. MaoeHankt^doUtogntUyvbCir weait daiboM efkne^^ 
soft flf fisiBtt die Gcnuas and Vtandi «Nb 

Scene VI.— ^Mm. 

Queen, Gradons lonl and King, I haTetottiMaBeelo jonaptitcaUmi^! 

King, Heaven forbid I What is it ? 

(jiHiM, Oflidia weotiip ft U^hlU,aBd Orav lwndr4o«B»iiid Icflted bob 
self. 

Lmu AlasI Unfortonate LeonhardusI thoa bast lost withia a short space of 
itaM iNdiftfitfher ftftdftttitarl VVUdMririn nfafactttne lead dice? leonldfbr 

grief ivish myself dead. 

King. Be comforted, Leonhaidos. We are gradoiu to you; only begin the con* 
lot^wFlmtasmo, bring the rapien.^— Hantfot 70a dull be wnpiie. 

Phan, Here is the warm beer. 

Ham. Well, then, Leonhardus, come on, and let us see which of m is to fit the 
Other with the fool's cap and bells. Should I, however, make a mUtakc \iinat 
E»m AfpnkM], pray excuse \§xmAtiiii\ ne^ for it is long since I have finaiihL 

EMtt, t am yoar hlghncss's servant : you are only jesting. 

[During tht fint boiU tAty Jigkt /air, Ltmkardta it hit, 

Lron. True, your highness ! Now for revenge [Alio Jttvar.ge] ! [Ife drops his 
rapier^ and teim tht fcisontd xword whitk titt ready [parat], and gives tht PrisKt 
S ikruti in tartt [die Quarte] lit Ih* arm. Hamtet parries [pariret] on Lt»akMfJm% 
S» ikat they both drop their weapons. Each runs for his rapier. Hambi gUt tht 
pdioned szvord, ami sfch Lronhardm m?rtaUy.'\ Woe is mc ! I have a moitll 
thrust. I receive what I thought to pay another. Heaven have mercy on me 1 

H(nu What fhe devQ is Leoohardot? Ibve I woonded yon with Oe 
nqiier} How docs this happen ? 

Kklg, Co quick, and bring my beaker with wine, so that the combatants may 
refireshdwaiMlvesaUttle. GOflliaiilBnWkaadfttchit. \^DtscendsfromHktUam*» 
Aside.} Ihope that when di^bodidiiiik of dw vine thqrwmtheadie^ and me 
one will know of this trick. 

Kami Tell me, Leonhardus 1 how has this come about ? 

Lttm, Alas, Prince 1 1 have been seduced into this misfaxtone hf the Kiaf. See 
Vhatyon have in your hand 1 It is a poboned sword. 

JS^Mi O Heaven 1 what is this ? Preserve me from it I 

Ztm, X was lo have wounded yea widiil^ibr It b so slrai^yiiebeaed dial 
get"; the Icr.-^t wound from it must Straightway die. 

Kinj. Ho, gentlemen ! rest yourselves a little and drink. £ IVhi/e the King it 
rising from kit ektar end speaking that words, tht Qtum ithtt the cup out efPkan* 
tasmo's hand and drinks, the King eries OMi.'\ Hol what keeps the goblet?— 
Alas, dearest wife I what are yoa doing? This wine Is odsed with deadly poisonl 
Oh woe! what have you done? 

Queen. Oh woe I I am dying I \7%e Xing stands in frtnttfAe Qmm, 

Mm, And duNu^ycaatfShak bear her eoapany in death. 

[Kamlet ttabs him from behind. 
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X*i^» Oh woe I I receive taj evil reward f 

Lim. Adea \/u\, Prince Heinlet t — ^A^en, moAA I I em dying ilio. — ^Ah, for* 

me, Prince I 

Ham. May Heaven receive thy soul I for thou art guiltless. But this tyrant, I 
hope he may wash off bis black sins in bell. — Ah, Horalio, now is my soul at rest, 
now flnt I Iwve revenged myself on my enemies I 'Tis true I hsve atao i «ce i » » d b 
hit on my arm, but I hope it will signify noth in <' 1 iTrirvc that I have stabbed 
Lconhardns; but I know not bow I got the accursed sword into my band. But as 
i> dhc IsboTt n li flic fcwnrdt 1m icoebcd bb p^f* Moddiif mb fliorc 
than iny hdy mother. Slill, she too has deserved tUl dcidl fir Iwr tilli» But tell 
mt, who gave her the cup that hM poisoned her ? 

^lUm. t, Mnee. I too tmn^ fbe poitoned tword ; but the poisoned wine wu 
to be drunk by 3roa alone. 

Ham. }Ia5t thonalso beonaiiiiutiwiMBtinthis BiiMiy? Lo, there I thon also 
hast thy reward 1 \Stait Aim dead. 

JVUm, Stab away, tmyoar tword b tired 1 IdastHifkdttXKi^iiitriaAm*/] 

Ham. Alas, Horatio! I fear that my completed revenge will cost me my life, 
for I am sore wotmded in the arm. I am growing veiy faint; my limbs grow weak ; 
my legs will no longer stuid; mj voioe InOi ne; 1 fed the pobon In all linbs. 
But I pray you, dear Horatio, carry the crown to Norway, to my cousin, the Duke 
Fortempras [tic^ so that the kingdom maj not fall into other hands. AlasI Oh 
%rael I die! 

JSRw. Alas, most noble Prince! still look for aid! — O Heaven! he is dying in 
my arms! Alas! what has not this k'.nr;dom sufTored for ever <^^o lonj^ from hnr'l 
wan? Scarcely is there peace but internal disturbance, ambition, faction, and 
murder fin flie land anew. iBBoageoftteworideoaldaaciialaneDtalilatnigodf 
ever have happened as has now, alas! been enacted at this court. With the help of 
the faithful councillors I will make all preparations that these high personages shall 
1m imeRod acoording to ibeir nmk. Umb will I at once \eUo\ betake mjsdf to 
KDnraf iridi tte ewwn, and hand It over aa tUa anfatnnate Mnoa mmmandcid. 

So is it when a King with guile usurps the throne, 
And afterward with treacheiy maintains it as his own. 
With mockery and aaon bn cnda Ida days ahhonedt 
For as (bn labor ii^ ao ftiUowt dM ifwttd. 
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ANTHONY, EARL OF SHAFTESBURY (1710) 

{OkaroOemtia. Advitt to an Author, vo\. i, p. 275. Fifth edition, 1 732.)--Bcddei 
Bome laudable Attempts which have be? n made with toVmble Sncccjs, of late years, 
towards a just manner of Writing, both in the heroick and familiar Style ; wc have 
oMer Fmm6 of a righl IXsporftioiii fai mw People towaids the mocil and lortracdTe 
Way. Our old dramatick Poet, Siiakespear, may witness for oar pood Ear and 
manly Relish. NotwithsUnding his natural Rudeness, his unpoli&h'd Style, his 
•nliqiuted nmae and Wit, hit want of Method and OnhefOBce, and his Defideney 
teahnost all the Graces and OnuuneolS of this Mod of Writings; yet by the Just- 
ness of his Moral, the Aptness of many of his DeirHptiom, and the plain and 
natural Turn of several of his Characters, he pleases his Audience, and often gains 
their Ear, without a single Bribe from Loxwf or Vice. 

That Piece of his, The Tragctly of Hamlet, which appears to have mo^t afTcctcd 
Englith Hearts, and has perhaps been oftencst acted of any which have come upon 
oar Stage, b ahnoot oae oontbin'd Mumt; a Series of deep Refledtons, dniwii from 
one Mouth, upon the Subject of etu single A '1 nt ami Calamity, naturally fitted 
to move Horror and Compassion. It may be properly said of this Flay, if I mistake 
not, that it hat only Omi daraeter or principal Part, It contains no Adoration or 
Flattery of the Sex: no ranting at the GcJs : no blustring Heroism : nor any thing 
of that curious mixture of //;^ Fierce and Ten.hr, ich makes the hinge of modctn 
Tragedy, and nicely varies it between the Points of Love and Honour, 

I 

SIR THOMAS HANMER (1736) 

{Some Remarht on the Tragedy of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark.* London, 
1736, p. 9.) — [The speech of Marcellus telling of Horatio's incredulity touching the 
dreaded sight] helps greatly to deceive us; for it shows one of the priodpal pOfSOBB 
of the drama to be as incredulous in relation to the appearance of phantoms we 
can be ; but that at last he is convinced of his error by the hdp of hSs eyts. For it 
b nttnim Mtir^ agreeable to trath, if wo consider hmaan natarep dut whatever 
istapematnialeriaaprobabteia nndi nore likolj lo gain cndit with ns, h bo iof> 



• In the Memoir of Sir Thomas Haihuk by Sia Hamtv BinnuitT, p. to, it it (Uted that ' tbera 
to reason to believe ih«t he [Hanm] was AaaadMr* ef tUs ea«iymMS«Mk«aadlli«,Ihdfc«<b 
gwwnlly ascribed to hioi. Eo. 
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Ooduced as such by the pcnons of the drama, but at last proved to be true, though 
an extnordmaiy thing, than if it were brought in as a thing highly probable, and 
neoMvereinadetobogBleaitdMbdief of it. Thereuoncftliisfleenitobediak 
we can for once, upon a very great occasion, allow such an incident as this to have 
happened, if it be brought in as a thing of great rarity; but we can by no means 
toipendonr judgetnentaadloiowMgeter decdv« oar andenlandings as to grant 
Oat to be oonuBon and nraal wUch we know to be cntlrdf fvpemalunl and imp 
probable. 

[Page 31.] Hamlet's light and even ludiooot expressions to bb companions, his 
ndting Aem nraaz bgr bis sword, &c., are all circumstances certainty inferior to the 
preceding part. But as we should be very cautious in finding fault with men of 
sadi an exalted genins as oor author certainly was, lest we should blame them when 
iBTcalHy the fanlt lies in our own dow eonceptios, we should well consider what 
could have been our author's view in such a conduct. I must confess I have turned 
this matter on eveiy side, and all that can be said of it (as far as I am able to 
penetrate) is, that b« fludtes die Prince pot on dits levity of bciiavior, Aat die 
gtnllcmen who were irfth him might not imagine that the Ghost had revealed some 
matter of great c oMeqyieace to him, and that he might not be suspected of any deep 
d«signs. 

(Fige 33.] Now I am come to mendon Hamlet*s madness, I most speak my opinion 
of our poet's conduct in this particular. To conform to the groundwork of liis plot, 
Shakespeare makes the young Prince feign himself mad. I cannot but think this to 
be ajndicioas { for, so far frooi aeearing bimself from any vieleoee wMcib be feared 
from the usurper, which was his dcri^^n in so cl r ing, it seems to hnvc been the most 
likely way of getting himself confined, and consequently debarred from an oppor* 
tamty of revenging Ms fotbei's death. To speak truth, our poet, by keeping too 
close to the groundwork of his plot, has iallen into an absurdity ; there appears no 
reason at all in nature why this young Prince did not put the usurper to death as 
sooo as possible, especially as Hamlet is represented as a youth so brave and so care- 
less of his own life. The case, indeed, is this: had Hamlet gone naturally to work, 
theie would have been an end of our play. The pnct, tbereforc, was obliged to 
delay his hero's revenge; but then he should have contrived some good reason for 
it. His beginning his scenes of madness by his behavior to Ophelia was jtidldons, 
becaase by this means he might be thought to be mad for her, and notdkatUlbiaiil 
was disturbed about state aifairs, which would have been dangerous. 

[Page 38.] I purposely omit taking nodce of dw fionoot Speedl I *To1n^ or Mt 
to be,' &c. Every English reader knows its beauties. 

[Page 39.] The scene represented by the Players is in wretched verse. This we 
may, widxmt incurring the denomination of an ill-natured critic, venture to pronounce t 
that in almost tiwtf place where Shakespeare has attempted rhyme, either b the 
body of his plays, or at the ends of Acts or Scenes, he falls far short of the beauty 
and force of his blank veise. One would think they were written by two different 
persona. I bdleve «« smj jMly lake notiee diat ibyne never arrtTed at lit 
tiae beaiii^, never came to Its iwrfiMdoa^ in Ekq^and iiBtfl tone ainct 8 
dme. 

[Page 42.] The Gboit*fe not behg seen by the Queen was very proper; we ceeld 
hardly suppose that a woman, and a guilty one especially, could be able to bear so 
terrible a sight without the loss of reason. Besides that, I believe, the poet had also 
some eye to n vulgar notion that spirits are only seen by those with whom their bosi* 
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cess is, let there be never so many pcrson<; in company. This oonpUsBce with dktt 
popular fancies, still gives an air of probability to the whole. 

[Page 45.] Laertes's character is a very odd one; it is not easy to say whethet it 
is good or bad ; but bis consenting to the viUaiaoas contrivance to fliurder Hamlflt 
makes him much more a bad man than a good one. Surely, revenge for such an 
accidental murder as was that of his father's could never justify him io any trcach- 
Croat prudoei. It it very idee conduct in poet to nuke the luarper build Ut 
scheme upon the gencroi:';, uni^uspicious temper of the person he intends to murder, 
and thus to raise the prince's character by the confession of his enemy, and to make 
tbe TiUaln ten timet more odtou firoa Ids own mouth. The eootiivaace of the foil 
unbated is, methinkt, lee fieii e decdt le ge down «v«i with anaft of the noil 

onsuspicious nature. 

[Page 46.] It does not appear whether Opbelia't madness was chiefly for her 
father's death or for the loss of Hamlet. It it act often that young women run mad 
for the lo^s of their fathers. It is more natural to suppose that, like Chimcne in the 
Cid, her great sorrow proceeded from her fatlier being killed by the man she loved, 
end tbenhf audung it indecent for her ever Io nany hiB. 

JPage 58.] As a proof of the bad taste of the multitude we find in this nation of 
oars, that a vile Pantomimt piece, full of machinery, or a lewd, blasphemous Com* 
edy, or e wretdied Faroe, or an empty, obscnre^ low Ballad Opera (in all which, to 
the scandal of our nation and age, we surpass all the world), shall draw together 
crowded audiences, when there is full elbow-room at a noble piece of Shakespeare's 
or Rowe't. [These foregoing extracts are given mainly for their historical value, at 
inJictting the thoughtful appreciation, — not very profound, it mutt be confessed, half 
ttill, true and genuine, — in which Sh. was held by cir lnent men (and Sir Thomas 
Hanmer was Speaker of the House of Commons) a little more than a hundred years 
efter Us death. It is atao to he noted ttnl Hauncr has entidpatad mvdi nodan 
criticism, both Eii^idkandGcraiaii,«hkh«tiUcoalinwfttobepatfiMdiasiMnreloi 
etiikiag. £ik.J 

DR JOHNSON (r765) 

( Tht Plays of Shaktspeartt toL ▼uI, p. 31 1.)— If the dramas of Shakespeare were 
to he dnraderiied, each by the particular excellence which distinguishes it from the 
res!, we must allow to the tragedy of JIamht xhc prrii c of vnriety. The incidents 
are so numerous that the argument of the play would moke a long tale. The 
aceaes are interchaiqtaaUy divcnificd with nerfincnt and aotenaitjr; widi mem* 
nantthat includes judicious and instructive observations; and solemnity not strained 
bf poetical violence above tbe natural sentiments of man. New characters appear 
fram tinw to time in eontinaal tnooe»lon, exliibiting varioot foms of life and pai • 
ticular modes of conversation. The pretended madness of Hamlet causes much 
Hkirth, the mooniful distraction of Ophelia fills the heart with tenderness, and every 
personage prodoces the effect biended* from tbe Apparition, that in Um flat Act 
dulls the hteod widi honor, to the Fop in the last, that cipeaas effirctatioB lo juat 
contempt. 

Tbe conduct is perhaps not wholly secure against objections. The action is, in> 
deed, fiwdienMMt part, in eontinval p r o g ie itl on, bat there are tome teeoes which 

neither forward nor retard it. Of \\\f feigned madness of Hamlet there r.ppears no 
ede<iaate cause, for be does nothing which be might not have done with the reputa* 
Vob.lL-e» 
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tion of saait/. He plays the madman most when he treats OphdUl wfth SO flNldl 
rudeness, which seems to be useless aad wanlon cruelty. 
Hamlet is, through the whole piece, rather an instrument than an agent. After b« 

has, by the stratagem of the play, convicted the King, he maJces no attempt to 
punish him ; and his death is at last effected by an incident which Hamlet had no 
part la prodttdng. 

The catastrophe is not very happily produced; the exchange of weapons is rather 
an expedient of necessity than a stroke of art. A scheme mi^ essUy be formed 
10 kill Hmtnlet intli the dagger and Laertes with die bowl. 

The poet is accused of having shown little regard to poetical justice, and may be 
charged with equal neglect of poetical probability. The apparition left the regions 
of the dead to Uule purpose ; the revenge which he demands is not obtained but by 
the death of him that was required to lake it; and the gratification which would 
arise from the destruction of an usurper and a murderer is abated the UBthnely 
death of Oph., the young, the beautiful, the harmless, and the piotis. 

MRS MONTAGU (17C9) 

{Euay on tht Writings and Genius of Skakesptar, 1769, p. 163.)— The first pro- 
priety in dealing with preternatural beings seems to be that the ghost be intimately 
connected with the fable; that he increase the interest, add to the solemnity of it, 
and that his efficiency in bringing on the catasUophc be in some measure adequate 
to ihe violence done to die otdioavyeoitne of things io hit vi^eintecpoaltiM Tb 

this end it is necessary that this being should be acknowlc^ed and KVCnd by the 
national superstition, and every operation that devekfit the ettribetes, which the 
vulgar eptaleii or mine's legend taught vs to ascribe to htm, will augment our pleas- 
ure; whether we give the reins to imagination, an l, as ^jn ctAturs, yield ourselves 
np to the pleasing delusion, or, as critics, examine the merit of the composition. In 
ell tficae capital points Shafcwfwre has excelled. At the sdtemn midnight hour the 
scene opens, and Bernardo talli ns that the ghost of the late monarch had appeared 
the night before ' When yon same star, that westward from the pole, Had made his 
course i' illume that part of heaven, AVhere now it bums, The bell then beating 
one ■ Here enters the Ghost, after you are thus prepared. There u something 

solemn and sublime in thus regulating the walking of ibe .[ iiit by the course of the 
etaf. It intimates a connection and correspondence between things beyond our ken, 
«Mi«AtHHUi*^titkiimnmlifkir** Horatio is affected wtA that kind of fear which 
such an nj j ear.irce would naturally excite. He trembles and turns pale. WT-icn the 
violence of the emotion subsides, he reflects that probably this supernatural event 
portends soeae danger lurking in the State. This suggestion gives inpoitanee to tho 
phenomenon, and engages our ottcntion. Such appearances, says he, preceded the 
fall of the mightiest Julias, and the ruin of the great commonwealth. There is 
great art in dds conAicti The true caose of die royal Dane's discontent could not 
be gaessed at; it wai a secret which could be revealed only by himselC In the 
mean time it was necessary to captivate our attention by (b-mom trating that the p<.>et 
was not going to exhibit such idle and frivolous gambols as ghosts are by the vulgar 
often represented to perform. Horatio^ address to the Ghost is, in hs whole pur* 
port, in accordance with the popular conception of such mnttcrs. The vanishiog 
of the Ghost at the crowing of the cock is another circumstance of established 
•s^endtioD* 
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ST£&V£NS (1778) 

{7%e Plays ef William Shakspeart, 1778, vol. x, p. 41a.*)— H>wl<», at dw CBf 
mand of hU father's ghost, undertakes with seeming alacrity to revenge the murder; 
and declares be will banish all other thoughts from bis mind. He makes, however, 
bat one dfiM to keep Ui word, and that is when Im mistakes Pblottiiis for the King. 
On another occasion he defers liis purpose till he can find an opportunity of taking 
bis uode when be is least prepared for death, that be may insure damnation to bis 
•oaL ttiMgh heasMiriiurtcdPtoloidiisliyacddeat^ yet Iwddibentfdf praam 
execution of his school-fellows, Rosrncran'.i and Guildcnstcm, who appear not, [from 
any circumstances in this play,] to have been acquainted with the treacherous pur- 
poses of the mandate they were employed to cany. [To eBUHer Huix ftte, and 
buard their punishment beyond the grave, he denies them even the few moments 
necessary for a brief confession of their sins.] Their end (m be declares in a sub 
sequent conversation with Horatio) gives bim no concern, for they obtruded them 
•elm into flM aerrfce, sad iMdM^^ ha badnriglitto dcAoyth^ noBbit 
brutal conduct towards Ophelia he is not less accountable for her distraction and death. 
He interrupts the funeral designed in honor of this lady, at which both the King 
aad Qveen were present; and, by sadi an outrage to decency, rendcis it still more 
necessary for the usurper to lay a second stratagem for his life, though the first had 
proved abortive. He insults the brother of the dead, and boasts of an affection for 
his sister, which, before, be had deded to her ftee, and yet at this veiy time must be 
cansidered as desirous of supporting the chsracter of a madman, so tliat the open^ 
ness of his confession is not to be imputed to him as a virtue. He apologizes to 
Horatio afterwards for the absurdity of his behavior, to which, he says, be was pro> 
volmd by Aat nddenem of fi^eraai grief, wUdi, indeed, ho oii^t nitfier to h^ 
plaaded than condemned. Dr Johnson has observed, that to bring about a recon- 
ciliation with Laertes he has availed liimself of a dishonest fidlacy \ and to condode^ 
It is obvlon to die most caielett spectator or reader, that he kills the Kiqgitlaitto 
revenge hinuelf, and not his father. 

Hamlet cannot be said to have poisaed his ends by very warrantable means ; and if 
the poet, when he sacrificed him at last, meant to have enforced such a moral, it is 
not the worst that can be de d aca d from the phqrf fbr» •■ Mftnlmiitj, la BcmudodI 
•ad fletcfaer'a VaUnHnioHt says :— 

* AIAoa^ Us Joitiea wm ak white as tnidi, 
BIswsywsacnoksdtskt thsreewdiMwshimi 

The late i}r AhimUe eoee ebeerved to me, fliat Ae ooadect ef Ibmlet was every 

way unnatural and indefensible, unless he were to be regarded as a young man 
whose intellects were in some degree impaired by his own misfortunes : by the 
deaftof Us fiifber, die hMs of e a pec t ed sovereignty, and a sense of Aame resnlring 

from the hasty and incestuous marriage of his mother. 



I liave dwelt the longer on this subject because Hamlet seems to have been hitherto 
icgarded as a hero not nndeserving the pity of the andience ; and because no writer 
«a Shakespeare hM takea d» pains to pomt oat dw kaiaoeal teadcaqf «f his 
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HENRY MACKENZIE (1780) 

{Th« MimTt No. 99, 18 April, 17S0.) — Had Shakespeare made Hamlet panne 
ftis Tengcanee with • stetdy deterauaed pnipoK, \aA lie led bim through difficnldci 
arising from accidental causes, and not from the >' and hesitation of his own 
mind, the anxiety of the spectator might have been higUy nusedj but it would 
Imve been taxicty for the event, not for the person. 

As ft is» we feel not only the viitoet, but the weaknesses, of Hamlet as our own ; 
we see a man, who in other circumstances would have exercised all the mora! and 
focial virtues, placed in a situation in which even the amiable qualities of his mind 
lerve bot lo aggravate Ms distreas and to perplex Us coadnct. Onr companioD Ibr 

the first, .-.nil our nnxicty for the latter, are excited in the strongest manner; and 
hence arises that indescribable charm in HamUt which attracts every reader and 
every spectator, which the more perfect character of other tragedies never dispose 
tts to feel. 

The Orestes of the Greek poet, who at his firtt appearance lays down a plan ol 
vengeance wbicb he resolntely pursues, interests m for the accomplishment of his 
pmpose } but of him we think only as the instrument of that justice which we wish 
to overtake the raurdercre of Agamemnon. We feel with Orestes (or rather with 
Sophocles, for in such passages we always hear the poet in his hero), that ' it is fit 
(bat sneh grom infringements of tfie moral law sbo^ be ponfabed with deadi ia 
eider to make wickedness less frequent;* but when Horatio exclaims, on the death 
of bis friend: ' Now cracks a noUe heart;' we forget the murder of the iCing, the 
irlllainy of Gandins, the guilt of Gertnide; our recollection dwdls only on tbe 
memory of that ' sweet prince,' the delicacy of whose feelings a milder planet should 
have ruled, whose gentle virtoes should have bloomed through « life of felicity and 
eBcfidocH* 

RTTSON (178J) 

(ilSnMKir, Ac, 1783* p. 317.)— Hamlet, the only diOd of (he late king, upon 
whose death be becuae lawfully entitled to the crown, had, it seems, ever since that 
event been in a state of melancholy, owing to excessive grief for the suddenness 
with which it had taken place, and indignant horror at his mother's speedy and in- 
cestuous marriage. The spirit of the Uog, his father, appears, and makes him ac> 
quainted with the circumstances of his untimely fate, which he excites him to 
revengt; this Hamlet engages to do : an cnj;agement it does not appear he ever 
feigot. It bdwved Um, bowever, to eoadact bliidf f Wir] with Ubit grealmt pro- 
dcnce. The usurper was powerful, and had Hamlet carried his design into imme- 
diate execution, it could not but have been attended with the worst consequences to 
bis owa life and fame. No one knew wbat the Ghost bad imparted to bim, till be 
afterwards made Horatio acquainted with it ; and iliough bis interview wi:h the spirit 
gave him certain proof and sati f '.ct up,' reason to know and detest the usurper, it 
would scarcely, in tbe qrs of the people, have justified bis killing their king. To 
conceal, and, at a oonvenieat time, to effect, his purpose, be counterfeits madness, 
anr!, for \\\% greater assurance, puts the spirit's evidence and the tisniper*s guilt to 
the tcit of a play, by which the truth of each is manifested. . . . 

fBtge asi.] HamlcCs convenwtioB wftb Lseites mmediaiely befofe the fatdag 
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scene w.is at the Queen's earnest entreaty; and though Dr Johr.-cn be pleased to 
give it the harsh name of * a dishonest fallacy,' there are betterp becaose more natural, 
judges wlio consider k as a most gentle and paihedc address; oertahily Hamlel 
did not intend the death of Polontus; of conaeqnencc, unwittingly and by mere 
accident, injured Laertes, who declared that he was « satisfied in nature,* and that he 
only delayed his perfect reconcilement till bis honor was satisfied by elder masters, 
wliomal die same thM (fbrliebas imtrament of death in his hand) he nerer 
meant to consult. Let the conduct and sentiments of Laertes in this interview and 
in his conversation with the usurper, together with his villainous design against the 
Ufe of Hamlet; be ejuudnad and bied by any niles «f ceafiBty, boo^^ 
natural or aitifidal, he miit be coMtdeied as a IreadieioaSi cowardly, d U boi B cal 
wretch. .... 

Dr Akinside was a very ingenious, sensible, and worthy man ; but enough has 
been said to satisfy those who doubt, that the conduct of Hamlet is neitbtr mmatmal 
nor inrlcrcnsibic. That his intellect's were really impiired by the circumstances 
enumerated by the above learned physician is very probable ; and indeed Hamlet bis 
idf [iir]* mora dum onoe, plaintj faiabraslei it 

KICHARDSON (1784) 

{Estays OH Some of SMakesptar/s DramaHc Characters, 1 797, p. 75 - " th edi- 
tion.)— The mind of Hamlet, violently agitated and filled with displeasing and painfal 
images, loses all sense of felietty. He even wMies for a dumge of beii^. The 
appearsnce b wonderful, and leads us to inquire into aiTectioiis and opinions that 
could render him so despondent. The de.ith of his fa'.her w as a nitural evil, and 
as such he endures it. That he is excluded from succeeding immediately to the 
loyaltf aeeoas to affect bim sK^ljr; fbr to vehement and vain amUtion be appean 
superior. He !> moved by finer principles, by an exquisite sense of virtue, of moral 
beauty and turpitude. The impropriety of Gertrude's behavior, her ingratitude to 
die memory of ber former buriiand, and the depcavHj sbe discoven in die dioict of 
a successor, afflict his soul, and cast him into Utter ^gQCiy. Hcra. then, il the prin- 
ciple and spring of all bis actions. 

(Page 78.] ciise an established aflTectlon, and substitute aveisinn, or even in* 
difletence, does violence to our nature; our affliction will bear an exact pvoportioa 
to our former tenderness. So dclic '.t'- i; your affection, refin.-d your sense of 

moral excellence, when the moral faculty is softened into a tender attachment, that 
the saneHtjr and pofftjr of tlie heart yoa love most appear srittoiit a stain. Sodis 
the con'lttion of Hamlet. Exquisitely sensible of moral beauty and deformity, he dis> 
cents turpitude in a parent. Surprise adds bittemea to his sorrow; and led, by tbn 
same moral principle, to admire and glory in die high desert of his fidher, even this 
admiration contributes to his uneasiness. Aversion to his uncle, arising from the 
same orij^in, augments his anguish. All these emotions are rendered still more 
violent, being exasperated by his recent tntennew [in I, ii] with the Queen. Over, 
whelmed with afilicting images, no exhilarating affection can have admbsion to his 
heart. He wishes for deliverance from his affliction fagr delivoaace from a painfal 
existence. 

[nige98.] The conditioB of Hamlet's mbid becomes still mere caribat and lMeKSl> 

ing. His suspicions are confirmed. Conceiving designs of punishment, and sensible 
that he is already suspected the iCing, he is thrown into violent perturbation. 
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Afraid at the same time Tc-t his aspect or demeanor shoi:1:1 Hctray him, his agit.ition Is 
tucb u tbreateas the overthrow of his reason. He trembles, as it were, oa the brit.k 
of nadnett; and is «t timet not altogether certain (hat be acts or ipeiilti aecording 
to the dictates of a sound understanding. He partakes of such insanity as may 
arise in a mind of great sensibility, from excessive agitation of spirit, and much 
tabor of tbooght; bat which naturally subsides when the perturbation ceases. Yet 
be mmt ael^ aad vitb pnidence. lie must even conceal his intentknir^bis actual 
condition suggests a mode of conccilment. Knowing that he must appear incohe» 
rent and inconsistent, he is not unwilling to have it believed that bis reason is some* 
wbtf diiaimifed, aad tbat tb« ttrangeBeti of hb eendoct admits of no olber ex* 

planafion. As it i^ of 5i:;:n.-vl consequence to hin to have the rumor of his madness 
believed and propagated, be endeavors to render the counterfeit specious. There is 
nothing that reeoiMilea ntB noM leadlfy lo believe fai any extnordtnary appearanea 
than to have it aoooontcd fiv* A reason of this kind is of^en more plausible and 
imposing than many forcible ailments, particularly if the theory be of our own 
invention. Accordingly, Hamlet, the more easily to deceive the King and his crea* 
tnres, and to furnish them with an eaplieation of bis ancommon deportment, prae> 
tiaes his artifice on Ophcli.i. There is no change in bis attachment, unless in so far 
as other pas&ions of a violent character have assumed a temporary influence. His 
aftcHon la pcnnanent To eonfinn and fmUiab dio report tbit 1^ undemanding 
was disordered, he would act in direct opposition to his former conduct. Full nf 
honor and aOiection, be would put on the sembUnce of rudtoeas. To Ophelia he would 
iSusm didilto, becanse a change of tl^ natme wmtld be, of all otbers, tbe moat re* 
markable, and because his affection for her was passionate and sincere. 

[Page !02.] The tendency of indignation, and of furious and inflamed resent- 
ment, is to inflict punishment on the offender. But if resentment is ingrafted on the 
moral faculty and grows fram it, its tenor and eondoct will be diffefent. In 111 fifst 
emotion it may breathe excessive and immediate vengeance; but sentiments of 
jtistice and propriety interposing will arrest and suspend its violence. An ingennoitt 
nindt tbvs agitated by powerful and contending principles, exceedingly tortared and 
perplexed, will appear hesitating and undetermined. Thus the vehemence of th« 
liadktive passion will, by delay, suffer abatement ; by its own ardor it will be ex* 
bausted; and our aatand aad babttuated propensities trill resume tbeir iniluenee. 
These continue la possession of the heart until the mind reposes and recovers vigor; 
then if the conviction of injury still remain*;, and if our resentment seems justified 
by eveiy amiable principle, by reason and the sentiments of mankind, it will return 
witb powerand andiMity. Sbonld any uninlended incident nwalcett our senslbili^t 
and dispose us to a state of mind favorable to the influence and operation of ardent 
and impetuous passions, our resentment will revisit tu at that precise period, and 
mm in Its fiivor, aad avail ItKlf of every odher sentiment aad aflbctlon. Tlie mind 

of Hamlet, weary and exhausted by violent agitation, continues doubtful and undo* 
cided till his sensibility, excited by a theatrical exhibition, restores to their authoritf 
Us indignation aad derire of vengeance. Stit!, bowever, bis metal principles, tbe 
•upreme and governing powers of his constitution, conducting those passions whick 
they seem to justify and excite, determine him again to examine bis evideaoekUr 
endeavor by additional circumstances to have it strengthened. 

(Page tty.] On reviewfatgtbe analysis now i^ven, n sense oC viiineaeemelo be 
Ibe ruling principle in the character of Hamlet In other men it may appear with the 
•nrigpis of high authority} in Hamlet it possesses absolute power. United with amia» 
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ble affections, with every graceful accomplishment, and every agreeable quality, il 
cmbeUIshci lod «al1s Oiem. It rivets Mt attaehm^ to bb friends when be finds 

them (^escn'ir.;^ ; it is a s'lurcc of ■^'.■•rrrw if t'lcy r.; pmr cnrinip'cf!. It even sharpens 
his penetration; and, if unexpectedly be discerns turpitude or impropriety in any 
chancter, it indhes bim to tUok aun deqpty of tbdr transgression tbsa if bis sen 
timenU were less refined. It tbu ndrccs bliD lo scnttiiuze their conduct, and mny 

lead him to the discovery of more enormous fnjilt Yet with all this purity of 

moral sentiment, with the utmost rectitude of intention, and the most active zeal in 
thsexefdseofevery duty, he b bated, pefsecttted, and destroyed. Nor btbb so In- 
consistent with poetical justice as may at first sight be apprehended. The particular 
temper and state of Hamlet's mind is connected with weaknesses that embarrass, or 
aiay be sonewbat incompatible with bold and persevering projeds. Hb amiable 
hesitations and reluctant scruples lead him at one time to indecision; and then 
betray him, by the seK^ODdemaing consciousness of such apparent imbecility, into 
actKlf nsb and inconsiderate violence. Meantime, his adversaries, suffering no such 
iatcnol cor.f.i ct, persist with unifom deteitnined vigor in the prosecution of unlawful 
scheme?. Thus H?.mk-t, and persons of hi? constitution, contending with less virtu- 
ous opponents, can have little hope of success; and so the poet has not in the catas- 
trophe been goilty of any departure fron nature, or say fafrtogement of poetical 
justice. We love, we almost revere, the character of Hamlet, and grieve for his 
SttfTerings. But we most at the same time confess, that his weaknesses, amiable 
veaknessesl are tbo canse of bb disappointment and eaity deatb. 

[Page 131.] The sentiments that Hamlet expresses when he finds Claudius at prayer 
are not, I will venture to afErm, his real ones. There is nothing in his whole cba> 
meter that justifies such savage enormity. We are therefore bound in justice and 
candor to look for some hypothesb tbat shall reconcile what he now deliveiswltb 
his usual maxims and fjcncral deportment, I would ask, then, whether on many 
occasions we do not allege as the motives of our condact those considerations which 
are not leaUy onrmocives? Nay» b not tbb sometinies dene almost witboot oar 
knowledge? Is it not done when we haye no intention to deceive others; but when 

the influences of some present passion we deceive ourselves ? When the profli* 
gate b accused of enormities be will bave them pan for manly spirit, or love of so* 
ciety ; and imposes this opinion not upon others, but upon himself. When the miser 
ind".lg;e<; his love of wealth, he says, and believes, that he follows the maxims of a 
laudable economy. So also, while the censorious and invidious slanderer gratifies 
bb nallgidly* be boasts, and bdieves, Aat be oibeys Che ffictstes of jnstioe. Apply 
this principle to the case of Hamlet ; sense of -^iipjxjsed duty and a regard to charac- 
ter prompt bim to slay his uncle; and he is withheld at that instant by the ascend- 
ent of e gentle dispodUon; by die scnples, and perhaps weakness, of cstrame 
sensibility. But how can he answer to the world and to bis sense of duty for miss- 
ing this (^>portunity ? The real motive cannot be urged. Instead of excusing, it 
would expose bim, he thinks, to censure ; perhaps to contempt. He looks about for 
a motive ; and CM better suited to the opfaalons of the multitude, and better caleil- 
lated to lull resentment, is immediately suggested. He alleges, as direct causes of 
bb delay, motives that could never influence his conduct; and thus exhibits a most 
exquisite plctore of amiable sdf«decdt. 

[Page 130 ] Thlr.kin;^ himself incnpahle of happiness, he thinks he should be 
quite unconcerned with any human event. This is another eSbrt of self-deceit, for 
in trolh be b not nneonoemccL He a£GMb to legaid lojoas end even top oi ien l 
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■MUeis with a tardea* indiffcrenee. He wonM taagfi ; Int liis taairhter is not that 
of mirth. Add to this, that in those moments when he fincies himself indifferent or 
unconcerned he endeavors to treat those actions, which would naturally excite indig- 
nation, w^ith scorn or contempt. This on several occasions leads him to assume 
the ippeafsnee ef an bmioJ, bat inclanchely, gaTC^. 

[Page 141.] The character is consistent. Hamlet is exhibited with poo l di pn i- 
tions, and struggling with untoward circumstances. The contest is interesting. As 
he endeavois to do rif ht, ire approve and cileen hiou Bat his original cooatitalion 
renders him unequal to the contest ; he displays the weaknesses and impcrrections to 
which his peculiar c].aracter is liable; he is unfortunates his misfortunes are in 
some measure occasioned by bis weakness ; be tbos b e c o n e s an object not of blame, 
bofrof gennineiiid tender repot. 

COLERIDGE (1808) 

{Notes and Lectures upon Shakespeare, New York, 186S, VoL iVt P- 144-) — I gave 
these lectures at the Royal Institution in the spring of the nm* year (1808) in which 
Sir Humphrey Davy, a fe1Iow>Iectuper, made hit great fewolndoDarf diMOverics In 

dMsnistry. Even in detail, the coincidence of Schlegd with my lectures was so ex- 
tWflrdinary that all who at a b.ter jicri<i(l luanl idc j^anic wtirds, tn'.:fn liy from 
Wf notes of the lectures at the Royal In&Ulution, concluded a borrowing on my part 
from Sdilegd. Mr Ha^lt replied to an aHertioa ef my plagiarism from Sditegel 
in these words : — 'That is a lif; for I myself heard the ver)' same character of 
Hamlet froin Coleridge before be went to Germany, and when he bad neither read, 
nor conld read, a fiage of Gemanl* [Couneit {ItOniuHim f HatiUttt 1843, p. 
193) also corroborates this by the assertion, that he had himself heard G)lcridge 
'broach these views some years before Schlegel's Lectures, Utber Dramatiscki 
Ku$ut und Literalur, were published.' Ed.] .... * 

I believe the character of Hamlet may be traced to Shahcspe«re% deep and acou 
rate science in mental plj':! .^'ipliy. Indeed, that this character must have some con- 
nection with the common fundamental laws of our nature may be assumed from the 
fiut that Hamlet has been the datlhig of every coontiy in which the litentnre of Etag^ 
land has been fostered. In order to understand him, it is essential that we sliouM 
reflect on the constitution of oar own minds. Man is distinguished from the brute 
•inmab in proportion as thought prevails over sense ; hot b the healthy proccams ef 
the mind, a balance is eoostantly maintained between the impressions from outward 
objects and the Inward operations of the intellect; for if there be an overbalance in 
the contemplative faculty, man thereby becomes the creature of mere meditation, 
and kceihtenatnnl power of action. Now, one of Shakespeare's modes of cren* 
ting characters is to conceive any one intellectual or moral faculty in morbid excess, 
and then to place himself, Shakespeare, thus mutilated or diseased, under given dr* 
constanees. In Hamlet he teems to have wUbed to exemplify the monl nec e s ri ty 
of a due balance lictv. ccn our attention to the objects of our senses and our med* 
itation on the working of our minds, — an efmHbrimm between the real and the 
imaginary woiMs. In Hamlet this boIaBee la distuihed ; his thoughts and the 
images of his fancy are far more vivid than his actual perceptions, and his very 
perceptions, instantly passing throuoli the niftiium of his contemplations, acquire, as 
they pass, a form and a color not naturally their own. Hence we see a great, an 
■inoit CB«nnoiis, intdlectaal adh1iy,aBd a profortioMle avcidw to real netim 
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COMcqmat npon it, with all Us qrnptoms and accompanying qualities. Tbis cha- 
laeler Shdutpore places m dfcuantnices under vUdi it is Obliged to act on the spur 
oftkc moment: Hamlet is brave and cardcBof dctth; but he vacillates rromwnsi* 
bility, and procrastinates from thought, and loses the power of action in the energy 
of resolve. Thus it is that this Uagedy presents a direct contrast to that of Macbtth ; 

one praoeeds with the aliiM«t«lofiraaibflwotlwr with ft crim^ hfcaOdeis 
rapidity. 

The effect of this overbalance of the imaginative power is beautifully illustrated 
in the everbsting brootBagi tod sopcfflaons activities of Hamlet's niod, which, 

unsealed from ils healthy relation, is constantly occupied with the wor! 1 within, and 
abstracted from (be world without^— giving substance to shadows, and throwing a 
mbt over aD conaMmplace acttiaUties. It is the natore of thoaght to be indefinitei 
— dcfinitenCH hdonp to external imagery alone. Hence it is that the sense of sub> 
limity arise-,, not from the si^-^ht of an outward subject, but from the bchoMor's r<». 
flection upon it; — not from the sensuous impression, but from the imaginative rcik-x. 
Few have teen a cetebtated waterfall withoot feeling something aldn to disappoint- 
ment; it is only subsequently that the imape come? back fu'.l into the mind, and 
brings with it a train of grand or beautiful associations. Hamlet feels this ; his 
senses are in a state of tnmce, and he looks upon external things as hieroglyphics. 
His soliloquy : ' Oh ! that this too, too solid fic<ih would melt,' &c., springs from that 
craving after the indefinite, — for that which is not, — ^which most easily besets men of 
genius ; and the adf-ddadioii conmoa to thts temper of mbd Is finely exemplified 
in the dbanwler whkh Hamlet gives of hbasdf 

' I( cannot 1>e 
But I «ra pigeon-Uvcrcd, and lack (all 
T» aaka epprasiaa bimr.* 

He mist.Al-e5 the seeing of his chains for the breaking of them, delays action till 
saion is of no use, and dies the victim of mere circumstance and accident. 

With the single exception of CymMime, [the Tint Scenes of all of Shakespeare's 
dramas] either place before us at one glance both the past and the future in some 
effect, which implies the continuance and full agency of its cause, as in the ft •! 1; m l 
party-spirit of the Servants of the two houses in the first scene in A'onuo and 
JulUt; or in <he degrading paasioa for diows and public spectacles, and the over* 
whelming attachment for the newest successful war chief in the Roman people^ 
already become a populace, contrasted with the jealousy of the nobles, in Jutim 
Grmt ,*-«or (he7 at onee commence die action so as to exdte a cnriedly for the ex 
planation in the following scene:, r.i in the storm of wind and waves, and the boat- 
swain, in Tkt Temftst, instead of antidpating our curiosity, as in most other First 
Soani^ and in too many other Rnt Actsp-HW Aey act, by contrast of diction snited 
to the ^aracters, at once to heighten the eflect, and yet to give a naturalness to the 
language and rhythm of the principal personages, cither as that of Pro^pcro and Mi- 
randa by the appropriate lowness of the style,— or as in King John, by the equally 
appropriate etatdinem of oUSdal harangnea or narratives, so that the aiker Uank 

verse seems to bclrmg to the rank nnri q-mli"y of th? 'prnlccr;, r.nd net to the pict ; 
— ^r they strilie at once the key>note, and give the predominant spirit of the play, as 
fai TMfth Mgki and fa Mfatieth ,*->or, finally, the First Scene comprises all these 
advanta^ at once, as in Hamltt. 

Compare the easy language of common life, in which this drama commences, with 
the direful music and wild wayward rhythm and abrupt lyrics of the opening of 
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Macbeth. The tone b quite familiar ; — there is no poetic description of night, no dab* 
orate infomatton conveyed by one speaker to another of what both bad fanaifiiBittly 
before their senses (such as tbe first distich in Addison's Caio, which is a translation 
into poetry of ' Past four o'clock and a dark morning 1'} and yet nothing border* 
Ing oo the comic on tbe one hand, nor any strhriBf of the faiteDect on the other. It 

is precisely tlic language of sen^^ation nmonj^ men vrho feared no charge of efiTemi* 
nacy for feeling what they bad no want of resolution to bear. Yet tbe armor, the 
dead iDeDce, th« wattbfnfaew tint fiiit btterrapts it, tbe w d oan i e idler of (he guard, 
fhe cold, tlic broken expressioot of compelled attention to bodily feelings still under 
control, — all excellently accord with, and prepare for, the afler gradual rise into 
tragedy ; — but, above all, into a tragedy the interest of which is as eminently ad ti 
tp$JiH&a $»^tt Jl&dtaitdintajadejarv. (Tie Kit of OokfMge^ Bolet 
•relocorponledfaidweoaaeBtaiytolbelest En.] 



COLERIDGE (i8ia) 

(Sevm Ltct%tra oh Shakesjuart and Milicn, London, 1856, p. 141.) — ^The first 
fOMliMl ve should ask ooradm bt Vbat did Shakespeare mean when be drew the 
character of Hamlet ? He never wrote anything without desipri, and what was his 
design when he sat down to produce this tragedy ? My belief is, that be always 
tegaided bb Hmj before be bqpn loviite tmidi ia (he lane atapalntcr 
regards his canvas before be begin?; to paint : as a mere vehicle for bis tbotigbt<!, — as 
a ground upon which he was to work. What, then, was the point to which Shake* 
•pewe directed bfanaelf fai Bcaiddf He Intended to portray a penea to wboee 
view the external world and all its incidents and objects were comparatively dim and 
of no interest in themselves, and which began to interest only when they were re- 
flected in the mirror of bis mind. Hamlet beheld external things in tbe same way 
tiuit a man of vivid fasagfaiation, who shuts his eyes, sees what has previously made 
an impression on bis organs. The poet places bim in the most stimulating circum- 
stances that a human being can be placed in. He is the heir-apparent of a throne : 
bia &tber diea raspidoaaly ; bb mother excludes her son from his dmme by marry- 
ing his uncle. This is not enough ; but the Ghost of the irurJered father is intro> 
duced to assure the son that he was put to death by his own brother. What is the 
cflbct upon tfie lon^— futant action and pamit of revenge? Nor endless reason* 
ing and hesitating, constant urging and solicitation of the mind to act, and as con- 
stant an escape from action; ceaseless reproaches of himself for sloth and negU* 
gence, wUle die whole energy of bis resolation evaporates in these reproaches. 
This, to<^ not from cowardice, for he is drawn as one of tlic bravest of his time,— 
not firom want of forethought or slowness of apprehension, for he sees through the 
very souls of all who surround him, but merely from that aversion to action which 
prevelb Msoogsadi at have a worid la flwnndvca. .... 

[Page 14S.'] Shakespeare wished to impre '^, upon us the truth: that action is the 
chief end of existence, — that no faculties of intellect, however brilliant, can be coa« 
tfdered TilvaUe, or faideed odierwiie dkan as nbfortnnes, if tbey witbdrsir ai ftoa» 
or render us repugnant to action, and lead us to think and think of doing, until the 
time has elapsed when we can do anything effectually. In enforcing this moral 
truth, Shakespeare has shown the fnlness and force of bis powers} all tiiat is amiable 
•ad eacclteBt ia aatwe b combined bi Haale^ wMt 0« ciceptioB of ooa foaUqr* 
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He u a man living in meditadon, called upon to act by every motive human and 
divine, but the great object of hit life b 4d«Kted by coDtiniukUj molviag to do^ 
yet doin^; nothing but resolve. 

HAZLTTT (t8t7) 

(Obwrftrr ^SMufmet ft^, LondoB. 1817, p. 104.)— Hunlet b a unset 

his speeches and saying* bot llta idle Coinage of the poet's brain. What then, are 
they not real ? They are as real as our own thoughts. Their reality is in the 
reader's mind. It is W4 who are Hamlet. This play has a prophetic truth, which 
is elxMre ttut of liiitcny, 'Whoever has become thoughtful and melancholy throng^ 
his own mishaps or thwe of others; whoever has borne about with him the clouded 
brow of leflectioo, and thought himself 'too much i' the sua;' whoever has seea 
the golden lamp of day dfanmed by enrion rnbti tUng In his own breast, and conM 
find in the world before him only a dull blank with nothing left remarkable in it; 
whoever has known ' the pangs of despised love, the insolence of office, or the qnuns 
wbidiprtiait merit of die mworthy takes;' lieirboliat fidt Ut ndnd ifadtiHdilii 
him, and sadness cling to his heart like a malady; who has liad his hopes Uighted 
and his youth staggered by the apparition of strange Ihings; who cannot be well at 
ease while be sees evil hovering near him like n spectre; whose powers of action 
have been eaten op by thong^ — he to whom the universe seems infinil^ and bin* 
self Mfbbtg; whose bitterness of soul makes him careless of consequences, and 
wbe goes to a play as his best resource to shove oS^ to a second remove, the evils 
of lifebyaflMdtrepreseotatfoaef dtem; tfiis is the trae HandeL 

We ha%-c been so used to this tra^ecly that wc hardly know how to criticise it any 
more than we should know how to describe oar own faces. But we most make such 
obsemHons as we em. It ii Ae eae of Shakespeare's plays that wm fldnk of 
oftenest, because it abounds most in striking reflections on human life, ind beeaow 
the distresses of Hamlet are transferred, by the turn of his mind, to the general ac» 
rcount of humanity. \Vhatever happens to him we apply to ourselves, because he 
appBesttsoUaueirasaaMans of gencnlnaNidng. HeisagK8tflUMaliMr,aaid 
what makes him worth attending to is, that he moralises on his o^vn feeling? and 
experience. He is not a commonplace pedant. If Zear shows the> greatest depth 
of passion, Bbmbt b 0ie most lemailctble tot die ingenuity, originality, and an* 
studied development of character. Shakespeare had more magnanimity than any 
other poet, and he 1ms shown more of it in this play than in any other. There 18 
BO atteaipt to ftna an interest} everything b left for time end circomstanoe 'to 
■Blbid. The attention is excited without effort ; the incidents succeed each other 
as matters of course; the character* think and sper.k and act just as they might do 
if left entirely to themselves. There is no set purpose, no straining at a point The 
ofc s ety stfaa a am saggttfd by die pesriag scen ^ t he gnsb of pe m ic n come and gp 
like sounds of music borne upon the wind. The whole play is an exact tmseript 
of what might be supposed to have taken place at the court of Denmarie at An 
remote period of time fixed i^on, befeiv tiie modem refinements in monds and 
manners were heard of. It would have been interesting enough to have been 
admitted as a bystander in such a scene, at such a time, to have beard and seea 
something of wbst was going on. But here we are more than spectiton. Wa 
have not only 'the outward pageants and the signs of grief,' but *we have that 
Within that pessa show.' Wa read the thoo^ of tiia beu^ w« citeh tha 
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passions living as they rise. Other dramatic writers give ns very fine versions 
and paraphrases of nature; bat Shakespeare, together with his own comments, 
gins m die orif^md tes^diat we flMj^jodge for ovndTCii. TUs it e very greet 

advantage. 

The character <A Hamlet is itself a pure eSusion of genius. It is not a character 
nariud by strength of mil, or even of pesrion, Imt bjr refinement of dioagbt end 
sentiiDeot. Hamlet is as little of the hero as a man well can be ; but he is a young 
and princely novice, full of high enthusiasm and quick sensibility, — the sport of 
circumstances, questioning with fortune and reBning on his own feelings, and forced 
fiom the aetoiil bin ef Us disposition by the stran;;c ncss 01 lits siftttsitioQ* He 
•eems incapable of deliberate action, and is only hunicd info extremities on the 
%f»t of the occasion, when he has no time to reflect, as in the scene where be kills 
Feloof OS, tad egain, wben lie elteis the lelleft trhlcli RoseBCfaiits end OnHdenitem 
ere taking with them to En-lind, putjxirting his death. At other times, when be is 
most bound to ect* be remaiits puzzled, undecided, skeptical, dallies with bis |Mif> 
poses, tin dw eeeuieBiikittaiidalwiTS finds tone pretence to relapse into indt^ 
lence and thonghtfttTngM gguo. For ddt iesMm lie fcfitsei Co kiD the King when 

he is at his prayer! 

He is the prince of philosophical speculators, and because he cannot have bis 
Kvenge perfect, aeoeidiiv to Ibe most lefiaed idee ids wish can foim, he misses it 
altogether. So he scruples to trust the suggestions of the Ghost, contrives the scene 
of the play to have surer proof of bis uncle's guilt, and then rests satisfied with this 
confiraialion of Ids tespl d cns, end die tiiecess of his eaqperiment, instead of acting 
upon if. Yet he is sensible of his own weakness, taxes himself with it, rnJ tries to 
reason himself out of it. Still, he does notbiiig} and this very speculation on bie 
own infinni^ onljr affords him another ocea^oa for indulging it. It Is not for enj 
wantef attaduaenttobis father or abhorrence of his murder that Hamlet is thoa 
dilatory, but it is more to bi^ fa<;fc to induli:;e hi . im:igination in rcflcctint^ upon 
the enormity of the crime, and refining on his schemes of vengeance, than to put 
Aem into ^'*** ptaetioe. Hb rnllag passion is to tlunh* not tn act; and eajr 
▼ague preienoe that flatten this propensily instsni^ diveits him Iram Ui ps evi o m 

pttipOSCS. 

The mend perfeetien of this diaracter has been caUed in ^oesdoa, we ddidc, hjr 

tl'osc who (licl not ur.tlcrstand it. It is more interesting than according to rules: 
amiable, though not faultless. The ethical deUneatioos of. * that noble and liberal 
camiit' (as Shakespeare lus been wdl called) do not cihibit the drab<oIorcd 
Qnaknism of morality. His pLiys are not copied either fimm The Whole Duty of 
/fan, or from The Academy of Ccmf-^irrrtts ! We confess we are a little shocked 
at the want of refinement in those who are shocked at the want of refinement in 
Hamlet The want of pcnctilioBS exactness in hi* behavior either paitakea ef the 
•license of the time,' or else belongs to the very excess of intellectual refinement in 
the character, which makes the common rules of life, as well as his own purposes, 
ait loeae qpeik him. He may be said to be amenable only to the tribunal of hb own 
thooglits, and is too much taken up with the airy world of contemplation to lay as 
much stress as he ought on the practical consequences of things. His habitual 

principles of action are unhinged and out of joint with the time 

Nothing can be more affecting or beautiful Aitttiie Queen's apostioplie to Ophelia 
on throwiri'^ flowers into the grave. Shakespeare was thoroughly a master of the 
mixed motives of human character, and he here shows us the Queen, who was so 
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criminal in some respects, not without sensibility and afTcction in other relations of 
life. Ophelia is a character almost too exquisitely touching to be dwelt upon. Oh, 
rose of Maf 1 ob, flower too soon ftdedl Her low, ber madness, ber dealSi, are 
described with the truest touches of tern^t-nies-, and pathos. It is a character which 
nobody tmt Shakespeare could have drawn in the way that he has done, and to the 
concqMion of wMch Acre Is not even Ae iiiMlleat appraadi, except in Mine of the 
old rcin.intic ba'i uls. Her brother, Laertes, is a character we do not like so well : 
be is too hot and choleric^ and somewhat rhodomontade. Polonias is a perfect cha< 
neier in its kind; nor is <bere atqr foaodatioB for tlie oljectioas wUdi have been 
auide to the consistency of this part It is said that he acts very foolishly and talks 
veij sensibly. There is no inconsistency in that. Again, that he talks wisely at 
onetime and fooli&hly at another; that his advice to Laertes is very sensible, and 
his advice to the Kii^ and Qaeen on ttie satyect of Hamlet's madness is Toy 
ridiculous. But he gives the one as a father, and is sincere in it ; he gives the other 
«s a mere courtier, a busybody, and is accordingly offidous, garrulous, and imperii- 
MBt. In iboit, Shakespeere ii» been eecnwd of ineoosistenej in diis end odiei 

cba: meters, only bccau-c he has kept up the distinction which there is in natura 
between the understandings and the moral habits of men, between the absurdity* 
of tbelr ideas and the absardi^ of Adr notimi Boknias is not n fiial,bnt ba 
makes himself so. His folly, wheiber labis actlou or specdws, coows wader dia 
head of impropriety of intention. 

We do not like to see our author's plays acted, and least of all, Hamlet. There 
b no pbqr that lafEias so much in being transferred to the stage. Hamlet himself 
seems hr.rdly capable of being acted. Mr Kemble unavoidably fails in this chanc- 
ter from a want of ease and varie^. The character of Hamlet is made up of undula* 
tingHnes; itbasthe jietdiog flexibiK(yor«aw«»eo^tb*sea.* Mr Kcnlile plajs 
it like a man in armor, with .-5 tUtcmiincd inveteracy of piirjio"?, in one undeviating 
Straight line, which is as remote from the natural grace and re&ied susoeptibili^ of 
die diaractcr as tbe sharp angles and abnipt starts wbidi Vb Keaa i ntwid n ec s into 
the part. Mr Kean's Haralet is as nodi too splenetic and rash as Mr Kemble's is too 
deliberate and formal. His manner b too strong and pointed. He throws a severity 
approaching to virulence into the common observations and answers. There is 
nothing of this in Hamlet. He is, as it were, wr a pped np in bis reflections, and 
cri\f thtn!:s atcniii. There should therefore be no attempt to impress whit he says 
upon others by a studied exaggeration of emphasis or manner; no talking at his 
beereia. Tliere abonld be as nndi of (be gcnileaaan and scholar aa possible btfnsed 

into the pr.rt, and a; little of the nctor. A pensive air of S3(^ness j.ho'jM sit rcltic- 
tantly upon his brow, but no appearance of fixed and sullen gloom. He is full of 
vcalnm and nMilancholy, bttttheve is qobanihaessinbisnatare. HeisdwaMil 
MBiaUe of nisandnopes. 

T. C [THOMAS CAMPBELL?] {1818) 

{Lfttfrs cn Shahfsf'.'nrf, Blackwood's Maf7a7!ne, February, iSiS, p. 505.) — Shake- 
speare himself, had he even been as great a critic as a poet, could not have written 
a regular dissertation on Hamlet. So ideal, and yet so real an existence could have 

bcfn shaflowr:^ ri-.t rnly in the colors of poctr)'. When a charac'cr deal-; ':'"i^:ly or 
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chiefly with this world and its events, — when it acts, and is acted upon, by objects 
that have a palpable existence, we see it distinctly, as if it were cast in a material 
aaMM,r-«iif bputook ofdM fiMdaiidMlilcdliiicaaaMsorilie^^ OBwUeh 
it lavishes its sensiljilities and its passior.fi. Wc see in such cases, the vision of an 
individual soul, as we tee the visioa of an individual countenance. We can describe 
bolii««iidcMilct««tnaiferiiito(iv1cBowledge. But lioirieU te words so pore, 
fine, so ideal an abstraction as Hamlet ? . . . . 

When we kaow bow unlike the MUon of Shakespeare's mind was to our own,— 
Imw deep and miboaiidedly vtrioos bis beholdings of men's minds, and of all maaU 
tested existence,— how wonderful his celerity of thouf^ht, the darlings of his iatd^ 
lect, like the lightning glimpse, to all parts of hi"; whole range of known being, — 
how can we tell that we have attained the purposes of his mind ? We can reconcile 
whatpolisiisodimeMUMt Hovcaawetelldialliecoiild not leeoodlevliatwe 
Ctnnot? We build up carefully our conception of 2. character. He did not- He 
fiwad springs of being in bis man, and he unlocked them. How can we tell whither, 
«D Us ooDoepliao, these ilowings might tend? How en we laiow wfasl be aacaat 
by BO much in all Hamlet's disoooi*^ ill his msdnew, and everywhere else, that 
seems to us to have no direct meaning, no derivation from Hamlet's mind ? It is 
most true, that they do not seem to agree with our ideal conception of Hamlet; but 
that is what we find in living men; and he would indeed be ft SOnyphnosoplier who 
should be startled by the exhibition of some feeling or passion in a character from 
which he had no reason to expect it, as if there were general laws unerringly to 
gnide all die operadons of *diat wOd tnoniltnoas tUng, the heart of man.' 

[Page 506.] Indeed, I have often thought that it is idle and absurd to try a poeti- 
cal character on the stage, a creature existing in a Flay, however like to real human 
aatnre it may be, precisely by die same roles which we apply to our living bretbtca 
of mankind in the substantial drama of life. No doubt a good Fbgp is m iwitiBoa 
of life, as far as the actions, and events, and passions of a few hours can represent 
those of a whole lifetime. Yet, after all, it is but a Segment of a circle that we 
csabc&old. Were the dnunadst to confine Unadf to Oat aaitowliadl^ how litdo 
could he achieve 1 He takes, therefore, for granted a knowledge, and a sympathy, 
and a passion in his spectators, that extends to, and permeates the existence of his 
characteis long anterior to Ae short period whidi his art can embnee, Heexpectsb 
and he expects reason -lj!y, t1.r.t we are not to look upon ever^-thing acted and said 
oefore us absolutely as it is said or acted. It is bis business to make us comprehend 
dwwbole nanfroinapart'of Us exbtence. Bet we are not to be passive tpecta* 
Ion. It is our business to fill up and supply. It is our business to briftf to the ocn- 
tcmplation of an imaginary drama a knowledge of real life, and no more to cry out 
■gainst apparent inconsistencies and violations of character, as we behold them in 
poeliy,ttiiiui as we cveiydaf behold them exemplified by living aen. Thepageanla 
that move before us on the stage, however deeply they may interest us, are after all 
mere strangers. It is Shakespeare alone who can give to fleeting phantoms the defi> 
idle btereat of real penonages. Bat we ought not to torn this glorious power 
against himself. We ought not to demand Inexorably the same perfect, and uni- 
versal, and embracing truth of character in an existence brought before lu in a few 
Imrried scenes (which ift all a Play can be) diat we somedmes may think we find in 
• real being, after lOQg jTcais of intimate knowledge, and which, did we know more, 
would perhaps seem to US to be ttoth no loQger, but a chaos of the darkest and 
wildest inconsistencies. 
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£Page 508.J If there is aaythiag di^roportioDate in £Huiilet'i] mind, it seems 
to be dib «atf/— dtik utdhel ii in cxeen. It b even ungovernable, and too 
subtle. His own dcscripdon of perfect man, ending with ' In apprehension how 
like a god I' appears to me consonant with this character, and spoken in the hl^li 
and overwrought consctousne^ of intellect. Much that requires explanation in the 
Play may perhape \m explained Iqr tUi predominance and oonsdonmen of gnet 
intellectual power. 1% it not possible that the instantaneous idea of fcifjning himscll 
mad belongs to this ? It is the power most present to his mind, and therefore ia 
Aat, though in die denial of h, b hit fint thought to (dace hb defence. Soadi^ 
we suppose a br.ive mm of gigantic bodily strength Counterfeiting cowaidice and 
imbecility until there came a moment for the rousing up of vengeance. . • • • 

Hamlet never gets farther, I believe, than one step, — that of idf*proteGtion hi 
feigning himself tna !. He tees no course clear enough to satisfy his understandiogy 
and with all due dct'crcnce to those critics in conduct who seem disposed to censure 
bis dilatoriness, I should be glad if anybody would point out one. He Is therefore 
bf neceiiltjr imsolnte ; but be feels that he is letUng tbne pass ; and the consdoiti- 
ness of duty undone weighs down his so-jI. He thus comes to dread the dear IcnoVN 
ledge of bis own situation, and of the duties arising from iL 

[Fage SiOi.] Shahctpeare never could have intended to represent [Handef t] love 
to Ophelia as very profound. If he diJ, Vc,w can we ever account for Hamlet's 
first exclamation, when in the churchyard he learns that be is standing by her grave, 
and beholds her ooAn? «What, the fdr Ophelia I* Was thb all diat Haadet 
would have uttered, when struck into sudden conviction by the ghastliest terrors of 
death, that all he loved in human life had perished? We can with difficulty recon« 
cile such a tame ejaculation, even with extreme tenderness and sorrow. But had it 
been in the soul of Shakespeare to ihow Hasdet in the agony of hopeless despair, 
—and in hopeless despair he must at that moment have been, had Ophelia been all 
in all to him, — is there in all his writings so uitcr a failure in the attempt to give 
vent to overwhdndng ptBlon? Whent afterwards, Haadet leapt into the grave, d6 
we see in that any power of love ? I am sorry to confess that the whole of that 
scene is to me merely painful. It is anger with Laertes, not love for Ophelia, that 
Bialcet Hamlet leap into the grave. Laertes's eondttct, he ai^erwardt telb as, pots 
him into a towering passion, — a state of mind which it i . v. ' easy to reconcile w i'.h 
almost any kind of sorrow for the dead Ophelia. ? rl. .[ in this, Shakespeare may 
have departed from nature. But had he been attvin] ..i g to describe die behavior 
of an impassioned lover at the grave of his beloved, I should be compelled to feel 
that be had not merely departed firom nature, but that he bad offered her the most 
profane violation and insult. 

Hamlet is afterwards made acquainted with the sad history of Ophelia, — he knows 
thr.t to the death of Polonius, and his own imagined madness, is to be attributed her 
miserable catastrophe. Yet, after the burial-scene, he seems utterly to have forgotten 
Uat Ophelia ever exbted; nor b diere, as far aa I reeoiUect, a ringte allnsion to her 
throughout the rc^t of the drama. The only way of accounting for this seems to be 
that Shakespeare had himself forgotten her,— that with her last rites she vanished 
fion die world of hb memory. But thb of itidf show* diat it was not bb intention 
to represent Ophelia as the dearest of all carihly things or thoughts to Hamlet, or 
surely tlicze would have been some melancholy, some miserable hauntings of her 
imi^ But, even as it b, it aeena net a Iftde waceeuatable that Hamlet should 
iiave been so sUghdj alfected by her deadi. 
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Of the character of Ophelia, and the situation she holds in the action of the play, 
I need My little. Bmythiog about tier u young, 1ie««lifiil, attles, innoeent^ cad 

touching. She comes b< Tnrc us in striking contrast to the Queen, who, fallen as she 
is, feels the influence of her simple and happy virgin parity. Aniid the frivolity, 
flattery, fawning, and aitifice of a compted conit, she moves in nil die vopoiDiited 
loveliness of nature. She is like aa anles:;, gladsome, and spotless shepherdess, 
with the gracefulness of society hanging like a transparent veil over her natural 
beauty. But we feel, from the first, that her lot is to be mournful. The world il» 
which she lives is not worthy of her. And soon, as wc connect her destiny iritll 
Hamlet, we l<now thnt darkness is to ovcr^h.-!f!ow hr-r, and that sadness and sorrow 
will step in between her and the gfaost-hauntcd avenger of his father's murder. 
Soon as ear pity b eidted ton her, it ceotiiracs gndaslly to deepen; end when she 
appears in her madness, we arc not more prepared to weep over all its most pathetic 
movements than we afterwards are to hear of her death. Perhaps the description 
«f tuk catastrophe hy die Qoeen is poedesl tether than dnnaile} hat its ex> 

quistte beauty prcvnil', nnd Ophclin, dyin^j and dead, is still thr: snmc Ophcli.i that 
first won our love. Perhaps the very forgetfulness of her, throughout the remainder 
of the play, leaves die seal at fidl liberty to dream of the departed. She has passed 
away from the earth like a beautiful air, — a delightful dream. There would haw* 
been no place for her in the agitation and tempest of the final catastrppbe. 



{Charatierislks of IVomen, London, 1833. Second edition, vol. i, p. 254.) — Ophelia, 
—poor Ophelia I Oh far too soft, too good, too fiiir to be cast among the briers of 
this working-day world, and fall and bleed upon the thorns of life ! What shall be 
said of her? for eloquence is mute before heri Like a strain of sad, sweet music 
wUdi comes lloatiBg by us en the wings of niglit and aiteaee, and whidi we ladier 
feel than hear, — like the exh:lr.;!;in of the vic kt dying even upon the sense it 
charms, — like the saow-fiake dissolved in air before it has caught a stain of earth,— 
like the light surf severed from the billow, which a breath d iipe rit i^ s nch is the 
character of Ophelia ; so exquisitely delicate, it seem:- a , if a touch would profane 
it; SO sanctified in our thoughts by the last and worst of hmnan woes, that we 
scarcely dare to coorider it loo deeply. The love of Ophelia, which she never once 
oonlcsses, is like a secret which we have stolen firom her, and which ought to die 
upon our hearts as upon her own. Her sorrow asks not words, but tears ; and her 
madness has precisely the same effect that would be produced by the spectacle of 
real iaaaaity, if fanmght liefore us: we fed incliaed to tare away, and v«il oar ^cs 
in reverential pity and too painful sj^npithy. 

[Page 259.3 It is the helplessness of Ophelia, arising merely from her innocence^ 
which mdts as with snch profband pity. She Issoyoangdiatneidier hermindaer 
her penon have attained maturity ; she is not aware of the nature of her OWn feel^ 
ings ; they are prematurely developed in their full force before she has strength to 
hear them; and love and grief together rend and shatter die frail textwf of her es* 
istence, like the burning fl'.;;rl poured into a cry>;tal vx'^^e. She saj-s very little, and 
what she does say seems rather intended to hide than to reveal the emotions of her 
heart ; yet in those few words we are made as perfectly acquainted with her cha* 
tacter, and with what is pasring in Iw r mind, as if she had thrown forth her soul 
With all the glowing eloqaence of Juliet. Passion with Juliet seems innate, a pait 
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«f her being, ' as dwelk the galhtred liglttiiiiif {a a dond and we never fancy her 
but with the dark splendid eyes and Tili.in-like complexion of the South. While 
in OphcUa we recognize as distinctly the pensive, fair-haired, blue*eycd daughter of 
the North, whose bout leena lo vibcste to th« pmioD she has iMpirad,noM con* 
icious of being loved than of loving; and ye^alaal lovlBg In theailcot deythl ol 
her young heart far more than she is loved. 
[Page 262.] When ber father ettecWwt tier, he exlorti finn her in <he«t ten* 

tenccs, uttered with bnshful reluctance, the confc^Mon of Hiintct's Invo fur her, but 
not a word of her love for him. The whole scene it managed with inexpressible 
dc]iCM7; it b one of thoM imlnioes romnioti in Shakespeare, in wlildi we an 
allowed to perceive what is passing in the mind of a person without anj conscioBa* 
aesa on their part. Only Ophelia herself is unaware that while she is admitting the 
CXisat of Hanilci's courtship, she is also betraying how deep is the impression it has 
made, kow entire the love with triddi ft b returned. 

[Page 376.] Of her subsequent madness, what can be said? What an affecting, 
what an astonishing, picture of a mind utterly, hopelessly wrecked I past hope, past 
cnrel Tbere b the hwcf of cxellod p awion , d i er e b the audiieai cauaed \tf 

intense and continued thoj^ht, — there is the delirium of fevered nerves; but 
Ophelia's mf'*''TM is distinct from these : it is not the suspension, but the utter 
destradiott, of dw icasontng powers; it b die total ioAedlity which, as nMdical 
people well kn<nr» frequently follows some terrible shock to the spirits. Constance 
is frantic; Lear is mad; Ophelia is imant. Her sweet mind lies in fragments 
before us,— a pitiful specude I Her wild, rambling fancies ; her aimless, broken 
apeecbes; lier qoiek transitions from gayety to sadness, — each equally parpawbii 
and causeless; her snatches of old ball.ids, $uch as perhaps her old nurse sang her 
to sleep with in her infancy, — are all so true to the life, that we forget to wonder, 
and can Milf WM^b ItbdongadtoSUkaipeam akoa ao la temperncbaplclu* 
that we can cndore to dwell apon it,— 

•Thought and ifflict'on, puitina, hell 
She tunu 10 (avour and to prcttinns.* 

That in her madness she should exchange her bashful silence for empty babbliag, 
ber sweet nuddenly demeanor fat die taapalient mdeisaeH <hat sporas at stmn, 

and say and sing precisely wh:\t she never could or would have uttered had slia 
been in poaseasion of her reason, is 10 £ar from being an impropriety, that it is an 
additional stroke of aataie. It b ant of die symptoms in this species of insanity, 
as we are assured by physicians. I have myself known one instance in the case of 
a young Quaker ^ iri, whose charaicter wiwoibltd that of Ophelia and wiwee aMlady 
arose from a similar cause. 

THOMAS CABIPBELL [?] (1833) 

{filachoood's Magatine, March, iSjj, p. 407.*) — Neglected had [Ophelia] been by 
one and all^-aDbalRonidOk that BeUa aoal of anpfetendfaig woitb, and be knew 

not what ailed her till she was px";! all cure. He it is who feelingly, and poetically, 
and truly describes the maniac} he it is who brings her in; he it is who follows ber 



• I fatfer that tbis ankle was wriiteB by CampMl, because in It the writer rden to himtelf «t the 
aothvrcf tba£«««r#MSl*lr4^«uv,qpolsdMp. jsy; aa4tetX«Mfr«ana(VMdT. C B0i 
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twaj^— dumb all the while ! And who with right soul but must bnve beeo SpCCCil* 
less amidst these gentle ravings ? The adulterous and incestuous only it b that 
speak. * How BOW, Ophelia Y * Nay t but, Ophelia/ so mtaeeth the Queen. • How 
do yon, j .'Ltty lady ?' ♦ Pretty Ophelia!' so stuttereth the King. Faugh ! the noisome 
and lo&lhsome hypocrites ! So that her poor lips were hut mute, boih wiuld hr.ve fain 
seen them sealed up with the blue mould of the grave ! liuL Lacac^, — he with all 
his fanlls and sins has a noble heart, — ^his words are pathetic or paasioiule. Honlio 
says * her speech is nothing.* It is nearly nothing. But the snatches of old songs, 
they are something, — as they come flowing in music from their once-hushed resting- 
places for within her memoiy, whic^ tbejr had entered lo her days of cardess child- 
hood, and they have a meaning now thit gives them doleful utterance. It is Hain> 
let who is the maniac's Valentine. ' You are merry, my lord,' is all she said to hin, 
•s he hiy whb his head In her hp at the play. She would have died rather than sing to 
Hamlet that night the songs she sings now, — yet she liad not snng them now had she 
not been crazed with love I < Where is the beauteous majesty of Denmark ?' She 
must mean Uaxnlet. ' lie is dead and gone, lady,' &c. Means she her father ? 
Perhaps,!— hot most likely nut. Hamlet? It is probable. Mayhap hot the dead roan 
of the song. Enough that it i; cif Jc ith, and burial. Or to that verse, as haply to 
Others too, she may attach no meaning at all. A sad key once struck, the mclan- 
cboly dhse nay flow on of itselT. Menoiy and CoBsdoasneas accompanying not 
one another in her insanity ! ' They say the owl w.is a bilker's cfcujjhtcr. Lord, we 
know what we are, but know not what we may be. Cod be at your table.' The 
King says, • conceit upon her father.* Adaherons heast! It was no conceit on her 
father. The words refer to an old story often related to children to deter them from 
illibcnd beliavior to poor people. Ophelia lud learnt the story in the niuseiy, and 
die who was always cbariuble thinks of it noW/— God only knows why,i— «nd Shake> 
qieare, who had heard such dim humanities from the living Hps of the deranged,— as 
many fiave done who are no Shakespcare«, — {^ave them utterance from the lips of 
the sweetest phantom that ever wailed her woes in hearing of a poet's brain. 



DR HAGINN (1836) 

{^Shakespeare Pj^trs, London, 1S60, p. 275.) — Shakespeare has v.ritten plays, and 
thoe plays were acted; and they succeeded; and I)y their populari^ the anibor 
•diieved a competency, on whidt he wns enabled to retire from the tvnnoib <rf n 
theatrical life to the enjoyment of a friendly society and his own thoughts. Yet am 
I well convinced it is impossible that any one of Shakespeare's dramatic works,—- 
and especially of his tragedies, touching one of which I mean to speak, — ever could 
be satisfactorily represented vpoB (he stage. lAying aside all other leaaoos, it would 
be, in the first place, necessary to have a company such as was never yet assembled, 
and no money could at any time have procured, — a company, namely, in which every 
actor Aonld he a man of nrfnd end feelii^} lor In diese disoaas every part is • duu 
ractcr fashioned by the touch of Genius; and therefore every part is important. But 
of no play is this more strictly true than it is of that strange, and subtle, and weird 
worit, HanUett *The heartadie. And the tfioasand natural IDs the flesh is heir to;* 
human infirmities, human afflictions, and supernatural agony are so blended,— ques^ 
tions and conudentioos of Melancholy, of Fatliolqgy, Metaphysics, and Demondogy 
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tat *0 Intertangled, — the powers of man's \\ \\\, which arc wc!l ni;:;h almighty, and 
the dictates of inexorable Fate, are brought into such an appalling ycl dim collision, 
dut to wring a meaning from a worle else insenitable reqairet the exetdse of every 
facultjr* and renders it necessary that not an incident should escape the ofasenratkHlf 
that not a word should be passed over, without being scanned curiously. 

Hamltt is, even more peculiarly than Lear, or Macbtth, or Othelh, a piny for the 
ttndf. And not thb atone; for it is, in goo<l sooth, a work for the hi^h student* 
who, through the earnestness of his Love, the inti n "ty of his Thought, the per 
vading purity of his Reason, and the sweep and grasp of his Imagination, is, the 
wbHe be reads, alwaya thrilled by Mndred {nsp(mti<ini,— eometimet visited by dreams, 
and not left unblessed by visions. To spc;\k in other wonls, Ha-nt^t is es- ••ntt:il!y -x 
work for the student of Genius. And Genius, I consider with Coleridge, to be the 
acHon of Imagination and Reason,r-tbe highest (acalty of ialdtecttnl »aa, «■ con* 
tradistinguishcd from Understanding, that inteqirets for OS tbc variOM phcnoawna 
of the world in which we live, giving to each its objectivity. 

£Page 281.] Consider Hamltt in whatsoever light you will, it stands quite alone, 
most pecnliariy apart, from eveiy other plsy of Shalcespcare'k. A vast deal ha» 

been written upon the stslijcct, and hy a great number of commentators, by men 
bom in diiTcrent countries, educated after different fuhions. . . . We might hope to see 

• second Shabespeare, if the world had ever produced a commentator worthy of 
HamUt. The qualities and faculties such a man should possess would be, in 1. - d, 

* rare in their separate excellence, wonderful in their combination.' Such a man as 
Shakespeare imagined in him to whom his hero bequeathed die tsdc of 'Reporting 
Um and bis cnuvo aright To the unsatisfied.' 

[Page 325.] For this reason, also, J/.miht stands qn'c nlone amongst Shake- 
speare's plays. The Spirit of Love is weakest in JlamUt, and therefore it com- 
mands bat little bnman qfmpatby. Ophelia does love, and abo Acs. Tbere is ft 
inajcsty in her gentleness, h you worship with a gush of feeling in her earlier 
scenes of the play; the painful nature of her appearances, whilst mad, makes yoit 
feel diat .death is a release; and that release comes in an appropriate fomw--dio 
gentle, vneomplaliriag, sorrow-stricken lady dies gently, and without a murmur of 
bitterness or reproach, — the meek lady is no more, Iiut the tragedy proceeds. 

[Page 327.] I may here observe that, for a j lay so bloody for the English vulgar, 
and in itself so morally tragic for the scholar and the gentleman, Hamlet is for both, 
in its pctformance on the stajje, stranf;ely beholden to spect;icle, and to its comic 
scenes or snatches of scenes : the visible show of the Ghost, the processions, funeral, 
squabble at Ophdia*s grave, fencing>matdi, and at the last the *qnany that cries on, 

havoc !' have much power over the common spectator. 1 doubt if he could abido 
it without these, and without having PoIonittS buffooned for him, and, to no small' 
extent, Hamlet himself; as he always was whenever I saw the part played, and a$ 
great critic, Dr J< hnson, would seem to think he ought to be. For he says,* the 
pretended madness of Hamlet mum much mirth lit 

[I^e 330.] In a word, Hamttt, to my mind, is essentially a psych ol gical exer- 
cise and study. The hero, from whose acts and feelings everything in the dramft 
takes it= co!or n;v3 ]^ut Mir;s it; cour:e, is doubtless irr^inc. Rut the species of in- 
tellectual dibiuibancc, tlic peculiar form of mental malady, under which he suffers, 
b of the subtlest dmractcr. 
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HALLAM (1837) 

{Introduction to the Litfrnfure of Euro/t, vol, ii, p. 201, New York, 1868.) — 
There secnu to have been a period of Shakespeare's life when his heart was ill at 
ease, and ill content with the world or Us own consdence t the merooty of bom* 

misspent, the p*.np; of afTection mhplaced or unrequited, the experience of man's 
worser nature which intercourse with iU-chosen associates, by choice or circom* 
itance, peculiarly teaches; these, as they nok down Into the depths oF lui giok 
mind, seem not only to have inspired into it the conception of Lear and Ttmom, trnt 
that of one primary character, the censurer of mankind. This type is first seen in 
the philosophic melancholy of Jaqucs, gazing with an andiminished serenity, and 
with • gnyety of fancy, though not of manners, on the follies of the worid. It f— ^^ff 
a graver cast in the exiled Duke of the same p!ay, and next one rnthcr more severe 
in the Duke of Measure for Measure. In all these, however, it is merely contem* 
flative fUkiopliy. In Hsnlet dils b ida^ed with the inimlses of « perturbed 
heart under the pressure of extraordinary circumstances ; it shines no longer, as in 
the fonner characters, with a steady light, but plays in fitful coruscations amid feigned 
gayety ud extnTagsmee. In Lear it is the flasli of sadden inspintion ncraas the 
incongruous imaf:er)' of m.iclncvs ; in Timcn i' Is cibsc\ire I by the exaggerations of 
misanthropy. These plays all belong to nearly the same period : Ai You Like H 
htSag tunally lefened to tdoo, NamUt, In its altered ibrm, to abeot 1602, Tkmm ta 
the same year. Measure for Measure to 1603, and Ltar to 1604. In the later plays 
of Shakespeare, especially in Macbeth and The Tempest, much of moral specula* 
tion will be found, but he has never returned to this type of character in the per> 



JONES VERY (I8i39) 

[^Essays and Poems. Hamlet. Boston, 1S39, p. 85.)— If fihake?peare's master- 
passioa then was, as we have seen it to be, the love of intellectual activity for its 
own idce^ Ins eontbwd sst isf s cd on with the rinple pleasofe of oditenee not htTO 
ande him more than commonly liable to the fear of death, or at least made that 
ciiSBge the great point of interest in his hours of re&eaion. OAen and often most 
ho hsnre thought, that to be or not to be forever was a question which most be set* 
tied; M it is the fonadation, and the only ibonditfain, apon which we feel that there 
can rest one thought, one feeling, or one purpose worthy of a human soul. Here lie 
the materials oat of which this remarkable tragedy was built up. From the wrest* 
Bag of hb mm tod iridi At fpnak wmf* cemtm tfiit depdi ftvd aqnteiy «Udi 

startles us in Hamlet. It is to this condition that Hamlet has been reduced 

He fears nothing save the loss of existence. But this thought thunders at the very 
base of tiie on wUdi, riitpwredtcd of ereiy ether hope, he h«d been thnnrn. ... . 

[P.i^e SS.] This is the hlr.;::c on which his even,' endeavor turn'--. Such a thought 
as this might well prove more than an equal counterpoise to any incentive to what 
wecsQaetloii. The ohecniity that to over these depths of Hamlets cSmraeteraibci 
from this unique position in which the poet exhibits him ; a position which opens to 
OS the basis of Shakespeare's own bciq^ and whichi though dhaly vislbte to nlli 
is yet familiar to but few. • . • • 

[Fife 91.] This view wiO acceoal tat Hanlefi IndMUott. WMi hin the wot 
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world, by the intense action of thoii[;>i!5, T?s<! hecome as rcil as the present; and, 
whenever thU is the case, thought mu&l always at first take precedence of action. 

[Page 93.] Even die leveoge wbich raggeatt Itfdf to Hamlet Is mi of (bit worM. 
To others it would assume a character of the most savage enormity, and one from 
which, of all men, the tender and conscientious prince would soonest shrink. But 
with him tt b M mtard as his most ordinaiy acttoo. He has loolced timragh the 
sH:;ht aflliftions of this world, and his prophetic cy?" fixed on the limitless extent 
beyond. Here, and here alonCt will the fire of the King's incestuous lust bum an* 
qaenched, and the worm of icnieiie never die; 

[Page 98.] We need not fi» foifher l» show, what will now be apparent, the 
tendency of Shakespeare to overact this particular part of Hamlet, and thus give it 
an obscurity from too close a connection with his own mind, — a state so difficult to 
afipraaeb. It u plain that to him the thooght of death, and the coaditioc ef hdi»f 
to which that chan^je might subject him, would ever be his nearest thou^jhts; and 
that, wherever there exists the strong sense of life, these ideas must follow hard upon 
it. In the question of Hamlet the Ambits, as well as the words, have their natwal 
order, when ' To be' is followed by ' not to he.' 

£Page 100.] The thoughts of this soliloquy are not found to belong to a particular 
paitof dds plqr»hiitti> be the spiritof tbewbole. «7Vlr,ariwiri!»lr,*iswritteB 
over its every scene, from the entrance of the Ghost to the rude inscription over the 
gateway of the churchyard; and whenever we shall have built up in ourselves the 
tme eonoqilion of ibis the greatest of the poets, * To be, or not to be,' will be found 
to be dtisetled in golden lettea en the very keystooe of that aich which tells is of 
bis memory. 

[Page 10J.3 In the height of emotion and mental a)nflict to which he is raised 
by these contemplatioes, lie finds relief, as in die graveyard and after Ids first ieter- 

view with the Ghost, in expressions which seem strangely at variance with each 
Other, but which, in reality, are but natural alternations. So much does be dwell in 
the woild of spirits, diat there is a sort of ludicrous aspect apon wMch Ut sdad 
seites as often as it returns to this. ' There is something,' says Scott, ' in my deepest 
afflictions and most gloomy hours, that compels me to mix with my distxestes atraqge 
snatches of mirth, which have no mirth in them.' 



JOSEPH HUNTER (1S4S) 

{New IHuslrationt of Iht Life, Studies, nnJ Writings rf Shahcsfeare, London, 
1845, vol. ii, pb 205.)— >!Nothing in the dramatic art ever exceeded the skill with 
wUdi the Tint Act b throughout constmcted. It b io die bluest style of tragic 
grandeur, making only this one reasonable cldm upon our indulgence, that we must 
lay aside our modem philosoplqf, and look upon ourselves as belonging to a people 
who were firm believers in die reality of such spectral appearances. Now, even 
widian our skepticism, the poet has given to the scenes the spirit of icall^. We 
have neither time nor inclination to doubt. Tficrc 15 the mnir'^tic spectre, and we 
seem to see and hear it. Had the poet proceeded continuously, according to what 
fton dds epeBtagaaaybecoBdadedtoiMve beenatfiiat hb design, as fiurai we 
have reason to helieve that he had conceived a design, and shown us the young 
prince made acquainted with the manner of bis father's death by the supernatural 
vbitaiioR, and at die sane time engaged 10 aveiige It on hb uncle^ not daring to dQ 
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to openly, and thinking that the safest mean? of accomplishing his object ws"; for a 
lime to counterfeit lunacy, then seeking the opportunity, now opposed from without, 
now impeded bjr doubts of his imcle^s guilt iWng in Us ourn mind, feaif al of !»• 
plicating his mother in the sir.picions respecting his father's mode of death, but at 
length, in full satisfaction of his uncle's guiltf executing the Ghost's behest in some 
open and solemn nanner:— this, with such sm onder-plat as k here wronght te, of 
his attachment to Oj licli.i, the effect of his assumed madness upon her, the impedi- 
ments arising out of this attachment to the exccutioo of the main purpose, would 
have formed the plot of ts magnificent a tragedy ai hath ever been conceived from 
the days when first the more awful pa>sions were represented on the Stage. 

It would hive nff nUvi rJ>o scope for all that divcr-.i;y of ch.iracler and that 
variety of incident wltich we find in the play as it now is, even, if that were thought 
a suitable scene for such « drama* to the IntrodactUm of the play within the play, bf 

which Hamlet seeks to convince him'.elf of his uncle's guilt; scope also for all 
those striking scenes and speeches, to which, and not to that in which lies the chief 
and highest excellence of diamatic writings Hamht owes that high popularity it has 
«o long maintained. No one can be insensible to the ix)wer of such a composition 
as this i and yet, of all the greater works, may not this be considered as that which 
b, on the whole, least honorable to him, showing us what he could do, and showing 
xm ako what a noble promise he has left unfulfilled ? 

To borrow an expression from the lanpuif^e of criticism in a sister art, the piece 
is s^ljf. The spots arc beautiful when cuutcmplatcd in themselves, still they are 
but spots. 

There is also more by which the moral sense is offenJcd in this play than in any 
other; offended, I mean, not with the characters, but with the author. The idea of 
a human being seeking to avenge a great and unptinished crime by the assassination 
of the criminal, even when we see that it involve; pnrriciJc, however at variance it 
may be with Christian feeling, does not offend, because we see it to be essential to 
(he very existence of such a story, and to belong to the history as it Is found in the 
old chronicles of Denmark; but to make Hamlet forbear to execute his purpose 
when a favorable opportunity is presented, for the reason there given, is hidedns^ 
and more the affair of the poet than the historian. But the still greater offence li 
the introduction of Ophelia In a state of ndnd which, if ever it did exist in nature^ 
ought to be screened from every human eye, OOf shoold the sex be pcoCuied by the 
remotest suspicion of its possible existence. 

We have, abo, here a pandering to the corrupt Englbh taste In tr^edy. * An 

English auiliencc at a tragi.-(H- love a r!r-ir ^'-igc;' and cc-t.ihily in If.tm'J tlicy may 
be gratified. Wc start with the ghost of a murdered king; then there die the sue 
reeding King, the Queen, Hamlet, Fblonius and his two children Laertes and 
Ophelia, Rosencrants, and Guildenstem. Of the conspicuous characters only Horatio 
is left alive. An acquaintance with the ancient tragedy would have taught him that 
this slaughter is committed under an erroneous impression of the requisites of 
tragedy for effect, and the true source of the pleasure we derive from it. Indeed, 
it is but too manifest that Shakespeaie had a finer idea of comedy than of trsfedyj 
great, however, in both. , 
The Introduction of Osrie and Foitinbras, new diancten, towards the dose of 

the play, is contrary to all nilc ; and though Shakespeare may be allowed to disre- 
gard the rules of dramatic art, and to be a law to himself, yet it may be submitted 
to the jud^-cmeat of any oiie« whether it would not have been well for him to have 
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conformed himself to the rnle 111 iMtaae^ opecfany tn reference to tlie bitfO- 
dncdon of such « cbaraeter M Oirle. Fortlnhrtt my be tolerited. «s Horatio miMt 
Imre tone OM to listen to lito numnb^ vp> 

QUARTERLY REVIEW (1S47) 

(VoL Ixxix, 1847, p. 318.) — Every word which drops from the lips of Shake* 
tpeave's pcrion.-igcs is the eppropriale expvessioD of their taward feelings; and owing 
to that characteristic we have mcntioncl of the mighty master, — that he will not 
stoop to be his own cxpotitor in violation of nature,— we mist the sjnrit ia which 
tltey speak unless we note aocDratety thdr position at the time. It Is from the no* 
gleet of this precaution that the opening of Hamlet^ which js alive with excitement, 
striking contrx"!ts, and the rno«t delicate touches of nature, seems to have been taken 
by the editors, old and new, for nothing more than an unimpo&sioned conversation 
between two sentinds. Twfeo had Bernardo been encountered on the platfisffm bf 
the Ghost of the King, and he is now f-r 'he third time advancing at midnight to 
the scene of the apparition, in the belief that he will again behold the dreaded 
spectre which bad * afanost distiHed him to jelly with the act of fear.* In this stalo 
of mind he would be Mnrtled at evcr>' sight and sound, — at the ?i,'hin-; of the wind, 
and the shadows cost Ly the moon. Thus alive to apprehension, be bears advancing 
footsteps; and the question, ' Who*s there?* is, to oor «ar, the sadden, instinctivn 
exclamation of uncontrollable alarm, and not the ordinary challenge between one 
sentinel and another. Fear, by concentrating the senses, endows them with a 
supernatural acuteness; and Shakespeare was not unmindful of the fact when be 
made the listening, breathless Bernardo to be flnt conidons of thdr mutual iqp> 
proadli Francisco, the sentinel on duty, not recognizing a comrade in the terrified 

ToicO which bails him, replies: ' Nay, answer mt; stand and unfold j/ourui/* 

Bat die moment Bernardo, reassured at bearing hfan spealc, calls oat die walchwordi 
• Long live the king!' in hi ^ }i.iliitu:it tonc^, the sentinel knows his fellow, and greetl 
him by name. What follows is an exqui;>itc specimen of Shakespeare's attention 
to the subtlest nbratix. He shows us Bernardo eager with expectation, fevertA to 
anticipate the appearance of the Ghost, and to Iceep^ secret from extending fur* 
thcr, by a drcumstance that vrould be the certain consequence, — that he goc? earlier 
than usual, and arrives at his post with unwonted punctuality. ' You come most 
carefully upon your hour,' says Francisco. And how nicely true to n^^ture is thn 
rejoinder of Bernardo, that it has already struck ! lie wishes to repel the notion 
that be is before his accustomed time, for, with a guilty feeling, he fears to be sus- 
pected. He then bids Frsndsco get to bed; and in die answer of FVandsoo wn 

have another s!ij;ht trait which strikingly exemplifies how carefol ShskiSqMain wai to 
preserve entire consistency in the conduct of his characters : — 

*/y«m. For this relief much ihajiks. 'Tis bitter cold, 
And I em licit at ktart.' 

And because he is sick at heart, absorbed in the conleniplation of his individual 
griefs, he has not remarked the ill-concealed agitation of Bernardo. With a mind 
at case, his attenHon would have been exdted an 1 bis curiosity arooied. As be b 
going, Bernardo asks, with ai oT-hand air of a:;unicd indifTcrcnce, ' Have you had 
quiet guard?' — an inquiiy he dares not make in a formal way, in direct conversation, 
kstbeahooldbetnfhjs anae^. Tbo aanmnee he recdvei^ Not n monae itfr* 
liqg/^n relieving Urn as to the bonis past, fixes his thoughts the more exdup 
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iivcl7 on the coning noBNih. Htkw miriih to be left alone. He b lni|irth» 

tobe joiiied tgr bit cominiiioai* md bis pertinf «oiil lo Fnadseoi*— 

'Wdl.|aBdaWil. 
ir yM dft BHi Hantto aad MaiccOM. 
nia rfmli «f ay watdi, bid them nuke kaitt.* 

Frincisco has scarcely left Bernardo, when, hearing I lorntio and >T:irc'?llu3 com« 
iog» be cballeages then :— ' Stand, ho 1 Who is there ?' The few words which pass 
in the MX bdf-ptge, conunonpUce m tbey eppear to the iaanmivt reader, are 

eWoke» of character the finest and the most expressive. Marccl!us hnd been Bcr 
imdo't asaociate oa the two preceding nights, and be shares Bernardo's solicitude. 
Hontio it skeptical aboot the Gbort^ and maintaiiw it to be > ddmioo. Tbe diSbN 
ence of their emotions is seen in their replies to the interrogation of the sentinel. 
Horatio, light-hearted and disengaged, is the first to answer. He calls out quickl]^ 
and buoyantly, 'Friends to this ground.' With slow solemnity, Marcellus adds, 
'And liegemen to the Dane.* His adnd is npon the nysteiioBS phantcai. He 
■arvds what it forbodcs. His vague suspicion that it portends some treason or mis- 
foctone to the State leads him to join to the careless exclamation of Horatio a pro- 
IcMatioB of tbdr loyahjr. FoUoirii^tbecnncatof ld8dkoagbls,beiakat inawdU 
tation ; he is unconscious of the presence of Francisco, who has come up with them ; 
and when the latter says, ' Give you good night,' he exclaims, like one awakened 
irom a tnnoe^ *0 / larewdI,boiiest soldier 1* On any other supposition Ac ^faeob* 
tion would be nnmeaning, and it is condntive to show w}ut Shakespeare intended. 
The reverie of Marcellus once bcekea^be turns from fruitless speculation to the 
bnsiness of the night , atid, in the sane breath in which he bids Francisco farewdl, 
inqtdies who has rcUevcd him, that he nay be satisfied it is no other than his own 
partner, Bernardo. Fr.incisco goes his way. Marcellus shouf;, • HoHoal Bernardo!' 

* Say,' returns Bernardo, without stopping to reply directly to the saluution. * What I 
Is Horatio theief* Hontio Is Ae sdwlar ibat is lo aeeest die Gbost; be is ^ 
superior on whom both place their reliance, nnd Bernardo is all eageroen to leam 
that he lus not (ailed in his appointment. Horatio speaks for himself, and coatinms 
tonanifcstbisiiieredidiljrinliisjocnlsrrejoliider, *ApleoeofldaB.* BemsidObOvsiw 
joyed to be relieved of his solitude, receives them with such rapturous warmth,— 

* Welcome, Horatio I welcome, good Marcelins 1' — that Marcellos imagines from bis 
exdted manner (bat tbe Gbest bas visited bin already. * Wliat,' he says, notso 
nach inquiringly as talcing it for granted,—' What, has this thing appear' d again 
to-night?' The answer of Bernardo, • I have seen nothing,' brings Marcellus to 
Horatio's disbelief of the whole story : < Horatio says 'lis but our fantasy,' &c. 

The oonpression of the scene is wondeifnl, and there is, peibaps, no passage ia 
any drama which exhibits equal variety in the same space. The fright of Bernardo^ 
bis suppressed emotion, his dislike to be by himself, the unconsciousness of Fran- 
ciscok (be levitjr of Horatio^ dw abstraction and bi^ly wrengbt feelings of Mar> 
cellus, the intense excitement in the greeting with Bernardo, arc all brought out 
dear and well defined in about twenty iines. Condensed and rapid as is the dia» 
iQgne, it is conplete. NotMng Is oodtted that was ptroper to (be occasioii. Norls 
it the least remarkable part of the art that, in the midst of so much animation, and 
the plaj and conflict of so many passions, there is not a tioge of exaggeration. The 
aebemess of reality is preserred throughout. 

[Page 333.] The universality of Shakespeare's genius is in some^sort refiected ia 
Uualet He bu eaiiiid wise aad witty, abatnct aad practical; the ntaostnadi 
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of piulofophic^ contemplation U minclcd with the most penetrating sagacity in the 
■fiin of life; iilqrfid Jot, bitii^ utire, qMtflding repartee, with tiic dackest md 
deepest lhou;;hts that can agitate man. He exercises all his various faculties with 
siuprisixig readiness. He posses without an effort ' from grave to gay, from lively to 
Mvere/ froin bb everyday character to personated lunacy. He divines, wKli Hm 
rapidity of lightning the nature and motives of those who are brought into contact 
with him ; fits in a moment his bearing and retorts to their individual peculiarities ; 
b equally at home whether he is mocking Polonius with hidden raillery, or dtS'&ipa- 
ting OpheUa't dicim of love, or cnisliing the sponges with sarcasm and invective, 
or talking euphuism with Osric, and satirising while he talks it ; whether he is utter- 
ing wise maxims, or welcoming the players with facetious graciousness, — ^probing the 
iniBOBt MMb of otheis, «r seundiBg the mytleriet of lib own. Hb philosofiliy atands 
out conspicuous among the brilliant faculties which contend for the m.Ttcr)-. It is 
the quality which gives weight and dignity to the rest. It intermingles with :iU his 
MdoH. He trace* tlie nott trifling incidents up to their general hws. Hb mhtral 
di^Hidllon is to lose himself ia contempbtion. He goes thinking out of the world. 
The commonest ideas that pass through his mind arc invested with a wonderful 
freshness and originality. His meditations in the churchyard are on the trite notion 
Oatanimbftloa leads but to die gisve. Bat what condensation, what virie^, what 
ficlnresqueness, what intense, unmitigated gtoOBl It it b die finest tennoa that 
«aa ever preached against the vanities of Ufe. 

8oftr,webBa^tte,allaieagi«ed. Bat the nratlvea which indneeHamle* to defer 
his revenge arc still, and [h rTinj s will e ver remain, debateabic ground. The favorite 
doctrine of late is that the thinking part of Hamlet predominated over the active^ 
fhathewasasweaicaiidvadllating in perfonnaaee at he was great In spceubtioa. 
If this theory were home out by his general conduct, it would no doubt amply 
account for his procrastination ; but there is nothing to countenance, and much to 
refute, the idea. Shakespeare has endowed him with a vast energy of will. There 
, could be no sterner resolve than to abandon evciy pnrpose of exbtence, that he 
tnigllt devote himself, unfettered, to his revenge ; nor was ever resolution better 
obeervod. He brealcs through his passion for Ophelia, and keeps it down, under 
the nest trying circumstances, with such inflexibke fimaess, that an eloquent critic 
has seriously questioned whether his attachment was real. The determination of 
his character appears again at the death of Polonius. An indecisive mind would 
have been sliodccd, if not tcnified, at the deed. Hamlet dismfases him with a few 
t ■ ^ contemptuous words, as a man would brush away a fly. He talks with even greater 

indifference of Rosencrantz and Guildenstem, whom he sends ' to sudden death, not 
shriving-time allowed.' He has on these, and, indeed, on all occasions, a short and 
absolute way which only belongs to resolute souls. The features developed in his 
very hesit.ation to kill the King are inconsistent with the notion th.it his hand refuses 
to perform what his head contrives. He is always try ing to persuade himself into a 
conviction that it b hb daly, instead of seeking Ibr evasions.* He b sdxed with a 

* Hit readout Tor not Villing the King when he is praying have l>een bcki to b« an excuse. Bui if 
Shakc^prarr h.)d anticipated the Criticism, ht coiild Bot havs nHidsd sfataM li awie eftciw iM y . 
Hamlet has Just nucred the lotitoquy } 

'^^^Itow cwM 1 ditali Ims Ueedl, 
« And do such bitter busincsa «S A* dSy 

Wouid quake 10 look on.* 
fclMs faaas heyawssMs wdili dawt, and is ibr eess, atbsWi Sfwl le aay f s m a cj r . tSktnn 
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savage joy when the PUj sappUes him with indubitable proof of Us ancle's guilt. 
His laQ|aifs> fiMB« to Hontio lit 

To <|uU him with this sirsa T' 

He wants, it is clear, neither will nor nerve to strike the blow. There is, perhaps^ 
one tnppositioa that wilt satisfy all the plrenamena, and it has, tons, flwrecoiB- 

mcnd.-.t:on thnt wc think it i-^; the solution SOggOlMlbgr SlttkC^Caie Uatdfe Bh^ 
let, in a soliloquy, charges the delay on, — 

' BcttUl obUvion, or Mme cravta tcruple 

The fliUmon is merely die efliwt of (be primary cause, — * the craven scruple,' — the 
consdence which renders him a coward. His uncle, aAer all, is King ; he is the 
brother of his father, and the husband of his mother, and it was inevitable that he 
should shrink, in his cooler mon^ts, from becoming his assassin. His hatred to 

his uncle, who hns di'^j^accd his family, and disappointed his ambition, gives him 
personal inducements to revenge, which further blunt his purpose by leading him to 
doabt fbe parity of Ut notfvet. The admoaftion of ttie Gboit to Um tab not to 

taint his mind in the prosecution of hii cnr!; nrt'l no soon'^r hrts tiM dnt VudAoA 
tbwt Hanaletf invoking the aid of supernatural powers, exclaims : 

'Oallyoutiwtof bcavtal Oeanhl whatelMt 
AadshdlleenplalMlIt 0,ial 

BbI die bdl* whose support he rejects, U for ever retummg to his mind and st;irtling 
his conscience. It is this that makes him wish for the confirmation of the Play, for 
evil spirits may have abused him. It is this which begeU the apathy he terms 
oblivion, for inecdaa aflbrds reUef to donbC II is this which produces his ioooof 
sistencics, for conscience calls him different ways ; and when he obeys in one direc- 
tion he is haunted by the feeling that be should have gone in the other. If be con- 
templated the performance of a deed whidi lootes outwardly more like merder than 
judicial retriliution, he trembles Ic^t, aAcr all, he should be perpetrating an unnatural 
crime} or if, on the other hand, he turns to view his uncle's misdeeds, be fancies 
Aere b mere of cowardly scrupulosity than juttfee in U> badnrerdneas, end be 
abonnds in self-reproaches at the weakness of his hesitation. And thus he might 
for ever have halted between two opinions if the King hiOMelf, bgf filling ap tbc 
measure of his iniquities, had not swept away liis scraplM,, 



HUDSON (1848) 

{Leciura cn Shahtspeare, New York, 1848. Second cJition, vol. ii, p. loi.)— 
Properly speaking, therefore, Hamlet lacks not force of will, as some luve aigued* 
bat only force of idtwiUt fhat ii, Ut irill is atrictly subjected to Ui leeion and 
coMdeaeeb and ie of covee {MiwaiieH when it eonei in eonfilet wifh fbem} wliero 



ikoa^ b to klD him at hla devodoos; hb ■eoood, that is CtM. caac n«tirihti will go to bcavn. la. 
■tasdyUi6dier^iaflailBaiilMlaMMs«iadt hscoatiasta As iMpfiylimii* oTdw cHodnaiwtdl 

the purfatory of ttie victim, and tKaOOnUoiptatloa auspcratei him Into a genuine desire fur a fuller 
revenge. Tli« Uucat teUeve* him 6(M the npmacb of taacUvity, and ha blla tack into liis 
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they Jrapcde not his volitions he ssem?, as ha'h been said, nil will. Wc lire apt lo 
estinute men's force of will accotxiing to what they do; but wc ought often to eitf* 
BMte it according to what diey do m/ do; Ibr to bold itnt often requires nraeb 

prcatcr strength of will than to go ahead ; and the peculiarity of this representation 
consists in the hero's being so placed that his will has its proper exercise, not so 
nadi In acting as in tUnking. b this way the working of his whole mind is ren* 
ilcrcJ as anomalous as his situation, which is ji:nt what the sul»icct ilcmnn'^'!. More- 
over, in the perfect harmony of the will and the reason, force of will would natu< 
tally disappear altogether ; for, in tfiat case, the will being entirely stibject to the 
law, nothing but the law would be visible in our conduct; and yet to preserve or 
restore this harmony of will and reason is undoubtedly the preatest achievement in 
human power. Thus, (he highest possible exercise of will is in renouncing itself 
and taUng ilie lawinatcad; ao fbat, patadocical as ftoiay aeeasilienu^be judy 

said to have most strength of will who has, or rather shczvs, none at all. Hamlet is 
equal to the performance of any duty, but not to the reconciliation of incompatible 
duties, and he cannot act for die rimpte reason that be baa equal 'respect onto all * 

the dutii-; of h:5 situ ^.'i! In a v.-onl, his inability is purely of a moral, not of a 
complexional Icind, and this inabiliQr is only another name for the highest sort of 
power. 

(Page 103.] liamlet, it is true, is continually charging the fault of his situation 
on himself. Herein is involved one of the finest strokes in the whole delinc:^fion. 
True virtue i\ever publishes itself; it does nc^ even know itself: radiating from the 
heart lbioa|jh all the functions of life, ita transpirations are so free and smooth and 
deep as to escape the ear of consciousness. Hence people are generally aware of 
their virtue in proportion as they have it Hot. We are apt to estimate the merit of 
ow good deeds aeoording to tbe stn^les we make in doii^i fliem; wbereas, lbs 

greater f'Ur virtue, tl;;- I '-" we shall have to =;tn;;'.;le in order to dvi them, and it is 
purely tbe weakness and imperfection of our virtue that makes it so hard for us to 
do well. Accovffin^y, we find that be who does no dnty wittent being goaded up 
to it is conscious of mnch more virtue than he bai( while be who does every duty 
as a thing of course, and a matter of delight, if «iieonaeiOBi of bis viito^ aimpi/ 
because he has so much of it. 

Moreover* in bb conflict of dodiM* Ibnlet naturally tliinks be is taking tbe wrong 
one ; for the calls of the claim he meelS are hushed by satisfaction, while the calls 
of the claim be neglects are increased by disappointmenti Tins tbe motives which 
be resists out-tongue those wUdi be obeys, so that he bears nothing but tbe voice 
<.f the duty he omits. We are, of course, insensible of the current with which %ve 
m >ve ; l ut we are made sensible of the cnrrent against which we move by the very 
struggle it costs. Ill this way Hamlet conies to mbtake bis acnqiles of cooadcnce 
for want of conscience, and from bis very sensitiveness of principle tries to reason 
himself into a conviction of guilt. If, however, be were really guilty of what he 
accuses himself, he would be trying to find or mnbe ei C B ia i wbctewith to opiate bis 
eonsdence. Fur the bad naturally try to bide Acir badness, the good their good* 
acsa, from themselves; for which cause the former seek narcotics, the latter stimn* 
lants, for their consciences. The good man is apt to think he has not conscience 
enongb, because it does not trauble bim; the bad man naturally thinks he Kas 
more conscience than he needs, because it troubles him all the while, — which ac- 
counts for tbe well-known leanness of bad men to su^ly their neighbors with 
coosdCBce. 
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[Pa^c 112.] The idea of Hamlet is conscious plenitude of intellect, united with 
exceeding fineness and fiiliMn of leiwibHity, nd guided by > pwidnmiiMBt sentiment 
of mond reditade. 



{JShtUusptart' s Ilamhl: An AtUmpt to jind ikt Key to a grt^ Moral FroMem by 
iftthodital Analyiit of the Play. London, 1S48. p. 44 )— Olserve bow Htmlei't 
genenliiations are really drawn from the excessive brooding over- his own cha- 
racter and circumstajtces, and only afterwards applied to the men and things al>out 
bim. It is plainly be himself who is the original of this bis description of the man 
in whom either nature or circumstances kave ondoly developed some one tendency 
of the character, to the injury of the proper and rational balance and harmony ol 
the whole, and who, in consequence of this one defect, for which he is not rcspon> 
f iblc, and aboidd be nflier pitied tban Uamed, Is looked 00 with dispengeoieat bf 
the world, however excellent all his other qualities rr-ny be. Colcrid;;c has not 
noticed how exaaly this description agrees with his own estimate and expbnation 
of Hamle^f character, and die un o bser v ed coincidence b « rtroiig oonfinnatioo. if 
any can be needed, of the true insight of the great critic. 

[Page 51.] The development of Hamlet's character is so rapid, that it cannot be 
considered as the mere ordinary opening out of the story and action of the play. 
The successive appearances of Hamlet on the stage are not (as in the case of otiMr 
characters) merely the successive pages in a book, in which we read what has been 
written there long before ; but the enormously quidc growth, before our vety eyes, 
of a idant subjected to die Ibrdng neUon of tropical rain and san. In A Sbdte* 

tpe.irc's varieties of characters there is none in which he has chosen to draw the 
man 0/ geniut so purely and adequately as in Hamlet ; in Hamlet we see genius in 
llself» and not as it appeals when its possessor is employing it in the aecon^ishment 
of seme outward end; and this genius bunts forth with a sudden and prodigious 
expansion, into the regions of the pure intellect, as soon as its quiet course through 
its previous channel of the ordinary life of a brave, refined, and noble-minded 
prince-royal was violently stopped up by the circumstances with which we ave 
familiar. Hamlet now shows himself in that character which is properly, — thouj^h 
not according to the popular appropriation of the word,— called skeptical. Partly 
beeanse be Is cut off fi«« all legidaaate praetieal outlet for hk intellectual enetgies^ 

partly from the instinctive desire to turn away from the harrowinj^ contemplation of 
himself and his drounstances, he puts himself into the attitude of a bystander 
•nd MtiT-m {mbmiat) in the midit of the bustling world around bim. And like 
other mdidcqidcs he finds It more and more difficult to act, as his knowledge 
becomes more and more comprehensive and circular, — to take a fart in the affairs 
of a world of which he seems to see the whole; and like them, too, he throws a 
aatirieal tone into his observations on men, who, however inferior to him in iotdlect> 
•re always reminding him that he is dreaming while they are acting. 

[Page 63.3 I have endeavored already to point out that we can neither assert thai 
Handet Is nnd, nor that bis nind Is perfectly healthy ; mndi cenfosien and nisap* 
prehension about the character of Hamlet have arisen from thun nttcmp'in,; an im- 
possible simplification of what is most complex. There are more things in heaven 
and earth than are Acant of in the fihilosqphy of the inan critie who fUnla he has 
eofy to rale two cokunniy with ' tnad * at dw top of 00^ and *sane* at the top of 
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other, and then to put the nnmc of Hamlet in one of the two. ITimlct, liTce all real 
men, and especially men such as be, baa a character made up of many clemcots, 
nuDiQrliV dwnaelvca in naof diractIons»«)iBe bdog healthy and tome iHnratrJ, uA 
intertwined now in l. -rmony, new in contradiction with each other. Aad« >c- 
oordii^yt it presents different aspects to different obserrers, who look from opposite 
pohits of Tiew, though eadi with considerable qoaliilcations for judging rightly. We 
have just seen the view taken by Ophelia, whose deep love, and woman's tact tnii 
sentiment, can best appreciate the finer arid more dclicr.te features of Hamlet's cha- 
racter* though she, perhaps, exaggerates the extent of the untuning of his reason, 
fiom diainfliwiic* of her own fean «nd of her ftther*! dedtnitioa that he had gone 
mad. TTie shrewd, clear headed King, with his wits sharpened by anxiety, con- 
aiders the question from the side of its practical bearing on his own interests, and 
tea that » fir as dicM me coDcenwd HnmleC li not mad, hotmoit dugepovlf 
sane. 

[Page 77.] The speeches of the Ghost, and of the King and Queen in the Inters 
lade, with the real Queen's behavior at the latter, give sufficient, though negative, evi* 
dence of her innocence of the murder; while Hamlet's whole conduct in tfM tOOA 
[with his mother] would be preposterous if he had any doubt of that innocence;» 
for how could be reprove the guilt of the second marriage, and pass over that of tlM 
mfdcTi If Queen had heea a partaker in this ? She most have known fiult 
which might reasonably excite her suspicions after the event, and perhaps, from her 
neither pressing for an explanation, nor attempting a refutation of Uamlefs implied 
charge agahnt her present hnshand, eodi tin|ikioiis may haf« passed thrash her 

mind. But nothin:; i; more universal (though often nollang more puzzling) than 
that characteristic of the female mind which, even in grave and thoughtful women» 
and macb mon in (he l^it and biffing, enables them to TCceiTe fanpfeasions, and 
■aaka ul— na tions, without bringing them before their minds in distinct conscious* 
ness. Women feel and act with an intuitive wisdom far superior to that of men, 
bnt they have not the same power of reflecting on their feelings and acu, and trans- 
lattog then hilo (he shape of JSImt^M. The Queen's want of any clear and dsthtd 
views and opinions on this occasion is in perfect keeping with her whole character, 
and at the same time it helps the action of the Play far better than her admission to 
• hnowled^ of Haalet^ deslgasy for it voald hsife been atadaess for hba to have 
trusted dMBwIAaotrcak a peiaaii,and om so imdi tutdar die iofliicaoe «( Hm 
King. 

[Page 84.] There is something very podksl hi Ophdia Aaiim her Raaietl^ 

destiny, even in the very form, — a mind diseased, — in which it hss OOMC upon him. 
Her pure and selfless love reflects even this state of her beloved ; no cup is so bitter 
but that if it is poured out for him she will drink it with him. Nay, she, the gentle, 
nnresisting woman, drains to the dregs diat which his masculine hand can posh aside 
(at least for a time) when he has but tasted it. United as their hearts were hy love, 
Uiis madness of Ophelia brings her closer to Hamlet than any prosperity could have 
done. So dKwovghlf feminine a bring could sever have unimtdti the se]f<€on> 

rcious wretchedness of Ilamlt t'^ {.;loCirri;' rr.ood^, Imt now she mnde to f(il it in her 
own person. I do not, of course, mean that this would practically be an additional 
qsalilicalioa for her as a wife to Hamlet, hot that it hdghtens to (ha vtaMsl 
the beauty of the tragic picture of a love which is to end, not in marriafS^ bat Id 
death. There b more to be felt than to be said in the study of Ophelia's charactcrf 
jost because she is a creation of such perfectly feminine proportions and beauty. 
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[Page loa] Hamlet has come once more into the King's presence, not with any 
flnibrdl•«x«catIattorU•^MTlllemee,batwldl«ll^ b modi btter» tfie friA 

that an opportunity will prc<;etit itself, and the resolution to seize it instantly. It 
does present itself, when he finds that he has in bis band a deadly weapon, on* 
liKtedandeitveaQaedbyfhenngfi owndevloe,todwhea«tdie nme noment 1w 
is wpamA, on by hearing that his mother and himself are already poisoned; he seet 
Ibat dw liottr is come, reocignizes the command be waited for, and strikes the blow. 

If dus belbetme^cwor dw dodn; act «f Rualcft career (and, as I have 
asked before, does any other explain all the circumstances equally wdl?), we most 
not only utterly reject the notion that Hamlet kills the King at last to revenge him* 
self and not his faihcr, — though we may allow that the treachery to himself helped 
to point (be epur which was oeceisaiy to viige bbD on to instant aetlon^— hotwe most 
also come to the conclusion which I proposed to prove by this inquiry into the whole 
plot and purpose of the Flay^ — ^tbat Hamlet does as Coleridge and other great 
cridc* haye asaeited, 'delay action till action i* of no tne, and die Ae vidnn of 
mere circumstance and accident.' True i'. is that he delays action till it is of no use 
to himself, and has allowed bis chains to hang on him till the time for eajtying lib> 
erty and life if paitt and it is doabtlen a part of the mora! of the Flay thet i»e 
should recognize in this defect in Hamlet's character the origin of bis tragic and 
^inttmely fate. He ought to have lived to cn;oy his triumph, but surely he has 
triumphed, though only in death. If he had not triumphed, if he had not done his 
work beJbce the fell, hot had been a MM idler and dteamer to the liit^ conld 
we part from him with any feeling but that of the kind of pity which is half blame 
and contempt ? And is not our actual feeling, on the contrary, that of respect as well 
•a sympitby 7 Do we not heartily ictpottd to Horatio's 



There is something so unpretending, and even homely (if I may a{^ly the word to 
each a stnto of things) in Oia dicanHtanoto of IIaniletfkdeadi>AakitdoeiiMtitrQM 
OS obriously that be diet ibr die canae to which he haa been cdled to bafht dan* 
fiaa. YetMitis. 



(7JI# Chrittiam Rtmtmbranter^ vol. xvii, January, 1849, p. 174.*)— [After the 
fevdation by the Ghost, Hamlet] haaavlvid lenwof a partlealar wrong wldeh hee 

been committed, an ! he vow;, as a religious faik, its punishment. But now comes in 
the philosophical element in him. It occurs to him that, after all, this dreadful act, 
cinied oat widi inch tneoenM artifice and Belf*poeseMlon, is bat a temple of a vast 
system of wrong and injustice in thu risible state of things. The King and Queen 
represent to his mind a great evil power, or tyranny, resident in the system. The 
court of Denmark, the scene of their crime and prosperity, is the world ; its bos!* 
ness and festivity, in which his father's 6to is forgotten, the world's stir and bustle 
burying thouc^ht, and covering up wronf^ as <oon as done; its courtier^, die idle and 
careless mass of mankind who look on as spectators of injustice, and do not con- 
cern themselves with ft. Kow ell thinfs eapoad to Ms mind's eye, and no one 



• For ih* MlmtrahlA artkte froa which theta extiacu ar« sude I an iad e b to d to my fricsd, Ot 
ImuDnr. £0. 



Maw cracks a noble heart. Good nleht. iwMI pltoMt 
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wrong deed retains him; he rises from the single to the (jcnenc, and from t>ie cnn- 
crete to the abstract; and he thinks of a system, and a wholesale scheme of things 
benesdi (he MM. He cu tUnk 4)f MdiiiiK bat be iastamty thhdcs of fte 

vorld. Denmark is a pri on, and difiWOrld it % pffaoo. If (hewocld il gftVWB 
booe^ then is doomsday near. 

*T1m dm it cot of Jotnt :— O cuiMd ipiH 

That ever I was born to set it t||^,* 

In all bis soliloquies be deals in generals, and harps upon the discords and buidens 
in the order of tbbigl bere as • whole. Upon this generalizing vein an un&cttle> 
xncnt of will with respect to his Usk of vengeance immediately follows. For, after 
n!l (be seems to say), what is the good of it w}if-n it is done ? This dt-tvl of vio- 
lence is only one out of a thousand. You may adjust a particular case, but tlie )vrong 
qntengeeson} U it out of your reach; do whatye«cu7oncennottoadift; end 
true evil, impalpable and ubiquitous, still mocks you like the air. To set one case 
right is only to commit yourself to do the same with respect to others, ad infinitumt 
and to enter upon an tmpot^hle task. Thos the work of vei^eaaee lags ; he takes 

it 'jp and lay^ it down n^^nin, according to his hirnor ; he pl.iys with it, and, when 
be might easily execute it, puts it off for an absurd reason, which had he been prac* 
dcall^eenMatiraald not Iwve weighed a fesfberwitb bim. Upontbe ba^ of Uie 
plnlaMfilMr be eiects the child again ; an assumed volatility, waywardoeHi» end in* 
diflerence express the hopelessness which a large stirvey of things has produced in 
him. The lofty ruminator within exhibits hinuelf as a jester and an oddity without ; 
■ad, not content with levity, he assumes mednen, as if to enable himself to enjoy a 
fiuitastic isolation from the world and human society altogether, and to live alone 
^vldiin himself. And when at last he does execute iiis work, he seems to do it bf 
diaace^ and ttauk tbe bamor of the moment more thin from anjr eooatancjr of orig{> 
nal purpose. Such appears the explanation of Hamlet's wcp.Vnc^s and irresolute- 
nesi. So true is it that a mind may easily be too large for eifectiveness, and energy 
nilfer from an expasrion of the field of view. .... 

For success in action a certain narrowness and confinement of mind is indeed 
almost requisite. If a man is to do any work well, he must be possessed with the 
idea of that work's importance. He has this idea of necessity strongly so long as 
the particular scene in wbicb be is is the whole world to him, and therefore, while 
he thinks this, he is effective; but once enlarge his vision, and show him that liis 
field of labor is only the same with a thousand others, and that he himself is one of 
a dam fwntafaing dMNuendsj make hJm, (hat is to laj, realise the worfd and its 
vastness, and he ceases to be absorbed in his task, and is tcmp'e ! to unconcern and 
disrelish for it; and thus the class of what are called able men, in the departments 
of pnblic bosiacas or trade, may he elaerred ai a whole to have the idea of the 
immense importance oftheir several departments even to excess, and advintageoinly 
ao^ — a wise providence securing, by the exclusive pretensions of each department 
of the world's business, a most efiective pledge for (he safe and careful administra- 
tion of the whole, and converting the ignonmce and aarroiWDaM of mankind indi* 
vidually to their grent hcncTit m a body. 

The stimulus of narrowness, then, being requisite for vigor in action, Hamlet 
wanti vigor, becaoae be fi without it. His want of vigor doca net ptoeeed from a 
want of pas'-ion, for he has plenty of that, bat from a disproportionate largeness of 
intellect. He has not too little feeling, Imt too much thought. He is never satis* 
6ed with, never rests in. feeliof, however stn»^ hot carries it op tanwxltatriy Into 
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the iateUectaal qthere. The qnickot impulse, by some twist of his mind, takes 



thinking of the whole of thing** tnd «qy OM woik Mcms nothing. As the air we 
breathe is not all air, and true courage has an ingredient of fear in it, the intellect 
should part with something of its own nature to qualify itself as proper human in- 
teHeeL It should yoke itself contentedly with a irboloome tinrrtwiMii in • com- 
pound, practical, and intellectual bcinjj. Its largeness tends, without such check, to 
feebleness. The mind of Hamlet Ues all abroad, like the sea, — a universal te« 
fleclor»lMtwaBtiqc llw Mir-BOTiiig pciiwiple. Maria^ ic6ecdon, nd iirnqr opos 
■0 tlw tnirid npenede •dka, and « tide cwapontn in fb^^ 



( Tht Mn on the Floss, Book VI, chapter vi, p, 355. New York, i860.)— < Cha> 
fader,' says Novalis, in one of his questionable aphorisms — ' character is destiny.' 
Bat not the whole of our destiny. Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, was speculative 
and irrcaolnte, and we have a great tragedy in consequence. Bat if bis ftdier had 
lived to a good old age, and hh rtncle had died an early death, we can conceive 
Hamlet's having married Ophelia, and got through life with a reputation of sanity, 
notwithstaading naagr wBIwiHics, and loaia moody aaicanu towardi the hk damjhter 
of FdookH, to t^r aotiUaig of flie ftadcett indviUlr to hk firt^^ 



( 'the Lift and Cemius of Skake^Mrtt London, 1864, p, 379.)— We cannot bdp 

thinking that the perplexity to which we are thus exposed is founded on conditions 
which, from their very nature, are more or less irremovable. It has its origin, as it 
■Himi to us, in twotoQitea. It is owli^. in the fiiat place, to tibe essential chararter 

of the work itself; and in the pecon<l place l! aHsp-, in no frr.all dL-gree, from the 
large license which the poet has allowed himself in dealing with his intrinsicaUy 
nbscnie and dboidcied materialst 

All Nature has its impenetrable secrets, and there s e CMI to be no reason why the 
poet should not restore to us any of the accidental form? of this iinivcr^al my^tcrious- 
ness. The world of art, like the world of real life, may have its obscure recesses, 
its vague Instincts, its* undeveloped pasrioni^ its naknown motives, its half-fonned 
judgements, its wild ahcrrntions, its momentary caprices. The mood of Hamlet is 
necessarily an extraordinary and an unaccountable mood. In him exceptional influ. 
enees agitate an cnccptaoaal tcnpeiancnt. He Is wayward, fitful, excited, boiiui* 
stricken. The T 'Undaticns of liis being are un'^catcd. His iiitclloct and his will 
are ajar and unbalanced. He has become an exception to the common forms of 
bnauuiity. The poet, in hb turn stnidt iHth (his strange figure, seems to Innre re* 
solved on bringing its special peculiarities into special prominence, and the story 
which he dramatised afforded him the most ample opportunity of accomplishing this 
design. Hamlet is not only in reality agitated and bewildered, but he is led to 
adopt tbe disgaise «f a Coined madaen, and be is thus perpetually intensi^ring and 

distorting the peculiarities of an nirendy over-excited imnji^inntion. It wns, we 
dunk, inevitable that a composition which attempted to follow the workings of so 
nnanal an individnaliiy dmnld Itsdf seem abnvt and capridoasi and Ols aataial 



immediately the expansive foim of 



gsnanl conlemplatfon. He b always 
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effect of the scene is still iiirtlier deepened, not only by tbe ctetfUloiuIlj 
genius, but by the exceptionally negligent workmanship, of the poet. .... 

We believe we can discover in the history of the drama a further reason why ill 
detiib were not always perfectly bannonised. b wn writttn aodar tiro dUiMCM 
and somewhat conflicting influences. The poet throughout many portions of its 
compositioa bad, no doubt, the old story which formed its ^undwork directly 
prcMBtlobb miiid} bat be did boC ^panady always dcaity distingulsb between 
the impressions in hi? memory and the creations of hi? ima;;'!nation, and the result 
is, that some of his incidents aow seem to his readers more or less inexplicable or 
d i w oda pt* 

[Page 384.] Hamld is, perhaps, of all the plays of Shakespeare the one whidl a 
great actor would find most difficult to embody in an ideally complete form. It 
would, we think, be a mistake to attempt to elaborate its multiform details into any 
diMfnetlf hannooioat unity. Its whole action it deriooa* violent, spasmodic. Its 
dillempered, inconstant irritability is its very es<^ence. It^ only order is the mani- 
(testation of a wholly disordered enei^gy. It is a type of the endless perplexity with 
wbidi BMB, stripped of die hopes and illvdoas of this life^ Inraesed eaid eppiessed 

Iqfihe immediate sense of his own helplessness and isolation, stands face to face 
irilll the silent and immovable world of destiny. In it the agony of an individual 
■indpowiioihedinuiisioaf of theonivene; and tlie genins of the poet himself, 
iCBiidlcss of die passing and soeaewbat beoagraons incidents with which it deals, 
rises before our astonished visUn* i^peicndj aa illinulabte and inmrhauittiMe as the 
mystery which it unfolds. 

It is manifest diat Mambi does not solve, or even attempt to solve, the riddle of 
life. It only serves to present the problem in its most vivid and most dramatic 
intensi^. The poet reproduces Nature ; he is in no way admitted into the secret 
of die nystoy beyond Natnre; he conld Mt penetnte it j be odv knew of In* 
finite leugiQgii tad dw infiniln ai^ghiii^ widiedddiiti piesenen lilie tte hnnu 
heart. 

[Page 385.] Hamltt is, in some sense, ShalcespeaTePa most typical woriL In B» 
other of bis dramas does his highest personality seem to blend so closely with hto 
kifl^est genitu. It is throughout informed with his skepticism, his melancholy, his 
•ver-peesent sense of the shadowiness and the fleetingness of life. He has given 
OS more aitistical^ complete and harmonious creations. 'His absolute imagination 
is, perhaps, mere distinctly displayed in the real madness of King Lear than in the 
feigned madness, or the fitful and disordered impulses, of the Danish Prince. But 
the very rapidity and extravagance of these moods help to prodoca their own pecu* 
liar dramatic effect. Wonder and mystery arc the strongest and most abiding ele- 
ments in all human interest; and, under this universal condition of our nature, 
Ifambt, with its mezplafaied and inexplicable dngolarides, and even lncoasisiencies» 
w ill inost probably for ever remain the most remarkable and the most enthtnlli^g of 
•11 tbe works of mortal bands. 



HUDSON (1870) 

{MniiuHm ib JShMM, Boston, 1870^ p. 5ia.>— Handet himseir has cmned nMro 

of perplexity and discussion than any other character in the whole range of art. 
The cbarm of his mind and person amounts to an almost universal fascination; and 
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he has been well <!c5cril)f<l as ' a concentration of all the interests that belong to 
bumanity.' I have learned by experience that one seems to understand him better after 
• fitde ttndjr thm after • great deal; and that tlie lest one sees into bim the more apt 
one is to think he sees through him ; in which respect he is indeed like Nature her* 
self. One man considers Hamlet great, but wicked^ another good, but weak ; a third* 
that he lades courage, and dare not act ; a fourth, that he has too much intellect fb» 
his will, and so reflects away the time of action ; some conclude his madness half 
genuine; others, that it is wholly feigned. Doubtless there are facts in the dclinca* 
lion which, considered by themselves, would sustain any one of these views; but 
none of them seems rcconoibblc with all the facts taken together. Yd, notwitll* 
standing thi ; i^!\ ei ity of opinions, all agree in thinking of Hamlet as an actual 
person. It is easy to invest willi plausibility almost any theory respecting him, but 
very hard to make anf thcoiy comprehend the whole subject; and while all are 

imp rcy^??l with the truth of the character, no one is satisfied with another's expla- 
nation of it. The question is. Why such unanimity as to his being a man, an4 at 
the nme tiae aadi diveislty as to what sort of a man he is? 

{JSh^ii^eart : hu 14/t, Artt and Ckarackn. Boston, 187a, vol ii, p. 268.)— 
The Ghost calls for revenge, bat speeifiei no particiilar mode of revenfe. Hamlet 

naturally supposes the ti;c.uiing to be payment in kind, — * an eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth.' Is this, from Hamlet's own moral point of view, ri<^ht ? It is nothing 
less than to kill at once his uncle, his mother's hubband, and his kmg; and thiii, not 
in n jndicid OMnner, hot bjr asiawination. How shall he justify such a deed to tin 
world? how vindicate himself from the very crime which he must allege against 
another ? For, as he cannot subpoena the Ghost, the evidence on which he is to act 
b available only in (he eonit of Us own conadenee. To seive anjr good end, the 
deed must so stand in the public eye as it does in his own; else he will be in efTcct 
setting an example of murder, not of justice. And the crown will seem to be his 
real motive, duty bnt a pretence. Can a man of his * large discourse, looking before 
and after,' be expected to act thus? His understanding seems indeed to be con- 
vinced, but yet I suspect be feels a diviner power in the shape of a ' still small voice* 
dnwlag die other waj. He thinks he ought to do the Aing, resolves that be will 
do i^ blames himself for not doing it; still, an unspoken law, deeper and strongw 
than conviction, withholds him. And his not doing it he imputes to 'craven 
scruples,' or some ignoble weakness in himself; ju:>t as the best men sometimet 
diaige fbemsdves with acting only from a selfish fear of punishment, wlule their 
whole coarse of life shows them to be actuated by a disinterested love of virtue, 
and that they would rather be punished for doing right than rewarded for doing 
wrong. 

[Page 271.] Will it be said that, if strength of conscience is what kccj s him from 
killing the King, then the same strength should enable him to abandon the purpose 
altogether? I answer, diat bis mind is hedged off by similar scruples from diat 
side also. Conscience urges him different ways, and whichever way he takes he il 
still haunted by the feeling that he ought to have taken the other. His will is in« 
deed distracted between two opposing duties ; so that his conscience is divided, not 
merely agldnit bis imdcrstanding, but against itself; while that very distraction 
operates as a stimulus to his intellect. Nor can I think it ji:>^t to speak of his course 
as a failure. Morally, he succeeds, though, to be sure, at the cost of his own life. 
HettthtasmaajothoslMvefidlen, amai^tohls own rectitude and elevation of 
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loiiL It is a triumph the noblest Tutue, through the most trying struggles, and 
over temptation in the most imposing form. And it should be noted fonbert that 
whenever he sees or even thinks of the King his calmnea iatfinUy fonaket luni* 
andafoiyof madness takes possession of him, throwing hit mind into the wildest 
cxorbif.-vncy. The best instance of \\i\-> is in the horrid excuses which he raves out 
for sparing the King when he finds him praying ; where it is plainly neither his 
■uml RMon wv bit ii]identaiidiiiK,bttt linply Us ttadnew, that qteaka, Mi d flib too 
in its fiercest strain. 

[Page 276. J Horatio is one of the very noblest and most beautiful of Shakespeare's 
flaakdiaractent and there li not a sin^ loose ithch hi hit make-ap; he It at all 
Itmcs tupcrbly self-contained ; he feels deeply, but never gushes nor run; over; as 
true as a diamond, as modest as a virgin, and utterly tuselfish ; most nuualy soul, 
full alike of strength, tenderness, and solidity. Bat ha moves so quicily in ihe dnuni 
that his rare traits of character have hardly had jasdee done them. Should we 
undertake to go througli the play without him, we might then feel how much of the 
best spirit and impression of the scenes is owing to his presence. He is the medium 
wherthy auMiy of the heio*t finert and noblest qnalities are conveyod to at, yrt himself 

to dear and simple and transparent that he scarcely catches the attention The 

great charm of Horatio's unselfishness is that be seems not to be himself in the least 
awava of it; 'at one. In taffethig aO, that aoliiefa notUng.' Hit tiild tieepittdsu at 
fclt^'touching this dreaded sight twice seen of U5,' is cxcce lingly graceful and 
adiolarly. And indeed all that comes from him marks the presence of a cakDtdear 
hand, keeping touch and time perfectly with a goodhoirt. 

REV. C E: MOBBRLY (1873) 

(AllnNAMMtos4» AaiM. Rn|^ editka.)— Tha anda point to ba nottd in rol* 
creaoa to the tone of reflection and sentiment which prevailed in Shakespeare's 
tinM^aad the circuitastances out of which it grew, is this: that there was in those 
tine* a eenteloiit straggle in men'i ndadt hetwaen dieeiAilaaa and laelaacholy, 

more real, natural, and widely felt by far than that which we remember in otir own 
days as springing from the conflict between .the poetical principles of Byron and 
Wordsworth. On the one side, in those haides, stood the prodigious animal spirits 

and mental vigor of the time manifesting themselves in a thou'sand ways. It astonishes 
u-! in the wundcrful cheerfulness with which men lil.c Dr.ike, Grcnville, or Raleigh 
could bcir the most awful trials in canning on our undeclared naval war with Spain; 
ill the fervid spirit which the coaanandcss diiav into the thankless and anrcadtting 
Irish St ni;:;i:;lc ; in the personal devotion of her people to Elirabclh which made 
them cry, ' God save the Queen 1' under the very mutilating knife of the executioner; 
perhaps, abo, in the strenuous resistance to monopolies, and in the nnsoltcitoat and 

cheerful pcrsu.ision of Elizabeth's ministers, that, in spite of all adverse .-.[ipcr.r.inccs, 
the would always be safe against foreign aggression, because she could alwa)-s bold 
the balance between France and Spain. And so in the field of literature we are 

amaMdat the torrent-like flow of Lord Bacon's s^^^iccc'ics, vhcvc image crowds on 
image, and thought on thought, with a rapidity beyond our conception; at the vitj- 
orous and unllagging optimism of Hooker; at the weil-spring of independent specu- 
lation in CUbert and Harvey; and at the creative power of tlie Elizabethan drama* 

tists. But all this lij^ht and v•■g'^r had itj reverse. It maintained itself only by bat- 
tling uoremiltingly against the dark spirit of melancholy. We get glimpses of thu 
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fiwtfo tbebHter hawate of Elizaliefh*! (feat ttalemwn ■! Aefoniuw of Aetr bat 

conceivetJ pro'ccta UttOBgh her wilfulness and vacillation, and io the sad end of the 
grtat queen hersclL Bat in literature it is patent to view. As if conscious of the 
danger, Sr Heniy Sidnejr writes to his sim Sir Philip, expressly desiring him first to 
lift up his minJ to Almij^hty God by hearty prayer, then to give himself to be merry; 
'ibr/ says the great statesnum, 'you degenerate from your father, if yon find not 
ftnindf most able in wit and body to do anything when yon are most merry.' We 
tee the same thing in the unbounded popularity of the tale of Faustus, — the Doctor 
death-wearied with the unprofitableness of all study; and, in fact, in the general 
taste for dramatic subjects in which the tragedy was partly mental, partly material. 
LMtt7,aad abofe all,inigrthe lendenejrbe feen in (he tsOstaOlaiuf AmUmf if 
Mtlaneholy, published by Robert Burton in 1620. In this strange work all the causes 
and symptoms of melancholy are traced ; not indeed with the intuitive truthfulness 
of a genuine pqrcbologist, bat with an imm e nsi t y cf bnowle^ and leambig} and 
an attempt is made in it to discover and classify the remedies for c\ t iy type of this 
mental disease. It must ht obviotis to any one who reads tliis liook, that attention 
•0 (hephenomena of melancholy mast have been widespread and loi^ continued In 
England before any writer would lunrt got tc^ether such a strangely combined mass 
of materials on the subject, and attract to his WOllc, when pidllislied, the singuJar 
degree of esteem which Burton enjoyed. 

Y«t, as night be expected, Burlon only dimly cDieenis what most have been tiic 
real pervading cause for widespread mel -.nchoJy at the end of the sixteenth century. 
This was in reality the transition then in progress from an active out-of-door exist 
enee to a scdenfaiy stadeat -life. Those who studied did so without that physical 
support against mental exertion which is derived from the habit of literan- efTort in the 
generations immediately preceding. Jnst as at the present day it rarely iuppens that 
dnld of a Uborei^ flnnily, whatever be hb natoial abOftics, can Hand the physi 
cal exertion of much continued thought or study, SO the men whose fathers and 
grandfathers had been eternally on horseback, sod engaged in quite other than 
literary pursuits, could not, without suffering for it, give themselves up to study with 
the devotion which they constantly displayed. Their only chance was to preserve a 
due balance between the bodily exercises of their fathers and the studious habits 
of ihcir own time. Those who, like Sir Philip Sidney, succeeded in thus tempering 
fbeir oceopatioM found life a well<qnlng of haiiplneia. To them pM-cndiiently 
belonged the ' mens sana in corpore sano.' Hard study supplied their minds pro. 
fosely with objects of thought, while their energetic mode of life still absolutely 
hindered them from losing practical abi^ and the force of action. But if dib 
balance was once disturbed, and bodily exercise gave way entirely to study, then 
the aspect of life would alter to them at once. They would find, in Geofge Her- 
berts words, that *an English body and a student's body are pregnant with humors.* 
And as the body, so also the mind would become incapable of discharging its fane> 
tions rightly; it would lose itself in unpractical ab<;tractions, in formulae of the per- 
fect, in aspirations for the impossible. When men had thus become incapable of 
action, they would feel how bitter a thing the divorce between aetfon and thought 
really is ; and the more so, as they would be affording almost the first instance in 
the world's history of such a separation. Not yet awakened by experience to the 
fiut diat draught produees its fndt only after many days, they must bsvc imagined 
that on their thoughts and studies there was laid the prophet's curse of a ' miscarry- 
ing womb and diy breasts.' Hence must necessarily have come melancholy in the 
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traest Mlise of the word ; the constant dwelling on the ImmedM^Ie, on action add 
duty undone, and now become imposjiblc to be done; which is, is the poet M^Vi 
'like the sighs of the spendthrift for his squandered estate.' 

If this melancholy was a tendency of the tiaw» we might have assumed before* 
hand that it would find its place in Shakespeare's thoughts ; and if the best spirits 
of the time were battling against it, we might have ventured beforehand to assert 
dM Imeies «f die eenffiettroutd be foand in hin. That «iidi Is emphtlietify the 
case many of hi*; ■work'; show; above nil others, As You Like It and Jfamlel. As 
regards the former of these plays, Shakespeare, in imagining the character of Jaqnea, 
visbed to bifng oat to irtev tfie absurdity of an aliecled melaDchoIy, ind to ooiD|Mre 
it with the genial light-hcartcdncss of those whose soul is true and pure. This he 
does with a repeated yet light touch of reproof, as if he was certain of his own vic« 
toiy orer the fault reprehended. In Hamttt the note; soonded is far deeper; the 
melancholy is most entirely real, its effects most fully developed, both in the chariie- 
ter of Hamlet .ind in the action of the play. In fact, the character and the events 
act and re-act upon one another throughout, and the theme or ground-tone of the 
whole Is the cftct of ndancholy vpon the active cncrgieei end the nbery fdt by e 
mn of melancholy temper when a task is laid upon him which he can hardly bring 
himself to do from want of heart. If we could have conceived a later dramati&t com- 
posing snch a tragedy, he ceitafnly woald have called it the IMttilHmg Avmgert 
or some such name, so xs thus to give the key to its method and order. Shakespeare 
did not do this ; and hence arose a wonderful quantity of misunderstanding as to 
the meaning of the piece, which is even now only partially dispelled as far as 4w 
public is concerned 

Hamlet is introduced to us at the age of thirty years Hamlet's grief is 

inaeased by his mental habit of seeing all that goes on around him under the form 
«f itflaeHon ; no act appears to him inoomplete^ dngle, and e n co nne c t ed. He 
would argue from the one evil act of his mother, first, that her motive m'j?t have- 
been simple and unmixed evil ; then that her whole nature must be homogeneous 
w^ this motive; and, lastly, that an women must be as eorrapt as she b. T»ddt 

we ought pTobi^ily to a;!d tliat lie feelj youtn pi^.^inj; .iwny from him; h'^ 15 no 
longer ' the glass of fashion and the mould of form.' Those youthful accomplish* 
BmbIb, tte vaidAtag of which woidd have seemed to Um a trifle if he had beett 
engaged in ennobling and royal occupations, are sadly missed now that they are 
passing, and have left nothing in their place. Finally, a cloud has come over his 
hopes of being loved as he deserves. For Polonius, the father of the sweet Ophelia, 
has taken, as we may safely conjecture from several indications, a most prominent 
part in robbing Hamlet of his siicce5?ion to the throne, and placing Gaudtus there 
instead of him. The result is, that while Hamlet loves the daughter with the most 
ardent passion, and has the Idndeit fSeelings to her brother Laertes, the s^btof her 
fathei fills him on every occasion with an angry contempt, which does not rise into 
positive hostility only because the man is too old to be an adversary worthy of him. 
• . . . He bin^ his fticnds to secrecy as to what tfiey know. Instead of nlliog on 
them to .n^^i^t bin, and makes arrangements for assuming a feigned madness, such 
as will di&burthen him from the weight of silence and secre^ without any danger 
of revealing his real purpose, as what he says will be considered only the ravfaig of 
a madman. He thus enables himself to escape fram actions to mere words, as he 
« always be able to say some cutting truth to every one whom he hates and de- 
spises, and so to relieve his soul from its burthen of hatred by mearu very far short 
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or those which he oupht to adopt. . . But above all other contrasts in the plaf 
•Uods out that which Hamlet himself exprcnljr recogniiet, the ooc between himaelf 
and Laertes; the latter is as purely worldly in his tboughtt at Himlet b the reverse. 
He is the man of Parisian training; no nurseling of grave and RattilMt Wittenberg. 
Fencing and music arc his studies. He is false and treacherous as one trained at 
the court of France in Shakespeare's time was likely to be; while Hamlet is most 
generous and vdd of nspiekn. Id ill lib vttenacct tbeie b no riagte tinge of 
Hamlet's reflectiveness. But, in spite of all this, there is one quality in which he b 
inmeasurably Hamlet's superior. This is that important one of instant energy ud 
decbton. Vllien hb fatbcr b tldn, lie does exactly what Haadet kiigs in vida to 

he rJilr to (!o, — he'sweejw' lu tnc from Fmnce tc; his revenge. Nor is any need- 
less moment of time allowed to pass before be is bunting open the gates of the 
palace, with • crowd of partisans at hb back, who are already proclaiming him king 
of Denmark, — a more apt one, perhaps, (or those rough days than poor Hamlet 
would have been. Yet consider how different the real loss, when Hamlet's father, 
the noble and the majestic, was foully and treacherously murdered, from what waa 
raflered when poor Polonius met the doom of a rat behind the an-as where he hid 
gone to spy ; and how the tlifTerence between the sons i.s l-rouj^ht out by their oppo- 
site lines of conduct under trial, as it bad be«i nurtured and gradually formed b/ 

ihdr ofpodle coones life. 

D. J. SNIDER (i973) 

{TTte Journal of Sf-rcuJati-jt PhUospphy, St Louis, Jan. iSyj, vol. vii, pngc "3.7 
^Namlet is never to mad as not to te rtsponsibU, Hence, with any ordinary 
dcfiidtioa of insanitf, he b not oiad at all. He has nndonbledljr weaknesses, so 
has every mortal ; he possesses finite sides to his character and intelligence, other* 
wise he could hardly perish as the hero of a tragedy. A definition of insanity 
which includes Hamlet would sweep at least three-fourths of mankind into the mad- 
house. That he is lacking in the element of will, that he is melancholy in his feel- 
ings, that his reasoning is often ur.sonnd, and, in fact, so intended bj Hamlet him* 
Sdf, is all very true, but does not make out a case of insanity. 

[Page 74.] He was the sdMieeeaiBStiaaieiit of a n^htjp design, whidi, however, 
for a time required concealment; concealment demanded cunninr; ; cunning was the 
reversal of his entire rational nature ; still, to carry out his end, he had to submit to 
tfw eimnstanees, and, hence, to aasmne die garb of the bntloaal. How perfectly 

our poet h.is succeeded in portrayinp this disguise is shown by thefact Uuitqniten 
number of moden^ critics have been deceived as badly as Polonius. 

[Page 75.] Hence we cannot hot legaid those penoos who bdtevete the ttutdneaa 
of Hamlet as in the condition of Polonius in the play,— most completely befooled by 
Hamlet's disguise. If, too, the characters of the play are considered, but little will 
ttt fbnnd to justify the hypothesis of Hamlet* s madness. Besides Polonius, only 
fha two waanen, dm Queen and Ophelia, neither of whom was strong enough to 
have an independent opinion, lake Hamlet to be mad. T!ie King knows better, 
and acts upon his conviction to the end; moreover, Horatio, the most intimate friend 
and chosenvindicatorofHanlet, does not seem to have the remotest notion of On 
insanity of Hamlet. 

[Page 76.] First of all, the collision which constitutes the basis of the action of 
the entire ^itej b between Haalet and the King. They fonn the most wondetftd 
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contrast, yet both exhibit sides of the same great thought. Hamlet has norality 
wilbout action, the King has action without morality. Hamlet cannot do Us deed 
at behest of doty* nw an dw Kiiv «ido»— (bat b» icpent ol,r-hiB deed «t 
command of conscience. Hamlet represents the undone which shouM be done, the 
King represents the done which should be undone. Neither reaches the goal which 
ictMO so dearly Mlt befbfe dieu, and both perish lydieiiibeKttceittmdklieM of 

their lives. Each one seeks the dcalh of the otheit Mid* BKNtripd poelie 
justice, they die by the retribution of their deeds. 

[Page Sj ] Bnt it U not our pnTpose to maintain that Kamlet it cxdaded fiom 
evi r , I cics of action. On the contrary, there is only one kind of actioa from 
which he is wholly excluded, though his tendency to procrastination is always ap- 
parent. Just here occurs, perhaps, the greatest difficulty in comprehending Hamlet's 
diaimGler* He is wonderfully ready to do certain diinc»; otiier thlap ^ will not 
do^ sod cannot bring himself to do. In fine, he acts and does not act. Hence dif- 
foeat critics have given exactly opposite opinions of him ; one class say he pos> 
tesses ao power of actioD, aaodwr daas declare Aat he possesses a vast enctgjr of 
Will. How can this contradiction be reconciled? On!)- hy dij'.ingui bing the dif- 
ferent kinds of action of which men are capable. Undoubtedly, Hamlet can do 
aone things, but the great deed he cannot readi. Wo shall altenpt a chustficatfoa 
of the different forms of action, and point ont what lies in the power of Hamlet. 

t. Impulse has sway over Hamlet at times, as over every human being. This is 
the first and lowest form of action, unconscious, unreflecting, and belongs to the 
emotional nature of ataa. In which, as we have before seen, Hamlet is not wanting. 
Under its influence people act upon the spur of the moment, withoct thinking of con* 
sequences. Hence Hamlet's drawback, — reflection, — is not now present, and there 
is BolfaiBf to mtiaia hiak froaa actioD. Bat the momeat there is ddqr aoiScieBt 
(o let his dwvfjlits fet a atsit^ then ftnwdl, deed; inpalio p o swaa e i bias ao 
longer. • • • • 

s. Hamlet poasesses what nay be called amative actien, the power of ftoM&ag 

the designs of his enemies. He cxbiMts an itifmite acuteness in set ing through their 
plans; in fact, this seems an exercise of intellectual subtlety in which he takes 
especial delight; he also possesses dm practical rtrenfA to render futile all die aiU 
tempts of the King against his penon. He is prepared for ever)thing; his eon* 
fidcnce in himself in this direction is unlimited; he knows that he can ' delve one 
yard below their mines and blow them at the moon.' But here his power of actioa 
ends. .... 

3. It is wliat we term Rational Action from which Hamlet is excluded. Here 
the individual seizes a true and justifiable end and carries it into execution. This 
end Intelligence knows as lationml, for it alone can recognize the worth and validltj 
of an end, — and the Will brings it to realisation. Thus we have the highest union 
of Intelligence and Vnit, which gives the most exalted form of action. This unity 
Hamlet cannot readi{ he grasps the end and comprdwads it in its fullest dgntfi* 
cancc, but there it remains caught in its own toils 

Hamlet's capture by the pirates is a most strange occurrence, an l has always given 
great difficulty. Ae^dent, contrary to die generd nde of the \>oc\, seems to deter- 
mina die OOane of things in the most startling manner, and the whole poem to be 
made to rest upon a most improbable event. Hamlet is sent to England, — a pirate 
pursues his ship and grapples with it,— he boards the strange vessel, when it sud. 
denlyoilsloosowidiHaiidctalone, and afterwards pnti him safdy on diorfe The 
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whole proceeding is so suspicious that, were such an event to occur in real life, 
cvciybody wmildtfilnkstenoeor ooHusion. Thi» tafvcidoD b Buidi itreBfibened 

by the confidence with which he speaks of Us abOily lO foil all the BWdliBaHoM 
of the King in sending him to England : 

•tcthwoit, 

For 'tjs ihe tpcrt 10 hive ihe cnginer 

H«ist with his own yaax; and 'I tlull go hard 

Buclir(n4«h«,*fte. 

Indeed, be rcjdott b tbe project: 

«0,tlsaeit«Kct 
When in «M Ibw nra cnftt dircaly Bcct.* 

Note how absolute his tru&t still is in his intelligence. Such confidence leeflM lob* 
begotten of preparation. One is inclined, therefore, to explain the occurrence in 
this way : Hamlet hired the pretended pirate, and gave to its officers hta instmctkms 
before he left port; indeed, he most pfobebljr had also some undeistanding with 
the officers of the royal ship •which was to convey him. Yet this view, apparently 
so well founded, we mu&t at once abandon when we read Hamlet's account of the 
•ffeir (V, ii). bi tbat he ascribes Ms actkm wholly to instinct; there was no pre- 
meditation, no planning at all. Put, what is more a' tonishinjj, he has come to prcfet 
unconscious impulse to deliberation ; he has renounced intelligence as the guide of 
conduct. Yet befofe this event, how he delighted fa his skltl, in his eeanteiplols, in 
liis intellectual dexterity ! Now, what is the cause of this great change in his 
character ? In the fint place, it ought to be observed that the expressions above 
quoted were ottered by him when there night be still .some hope of being brought 
to action, before the last and strongest influence, the appearance of Fortinbfai» 
revealed to him that his case was desperate. Hut the great cause of his con- 
venton was this startling event, in which he saw that Accident, or some external 
power, was mbtKH over dM best manured piaas of aaen. Hera Is an element wbidk 
had never been included in his calculations, upon which heretofore he had placed so 
great reliance; suddenly they are swept down by this unknown force. He sees that 
Jt b objective^ vaKd in the world, bat he knows that he himself is net, for be can* 
not do the deed; hence he mu^t l>c]icvc in it more than in hinT;tlf. nnm!ot thiis 
becomes a convert from Intelligence to Fate, from self-determination to external de 
teradnation. So most every person wtdiont will be, to a greater or less extent, a 
disbeliever in win, for his sole experience is that man is controlled from without. 
Thus it can l>e seen that the introduction of thU accident is based upon the weight* 
iest grounds, and is in the completest harmony with the development of the drama. 
A c cide n t apptaw bare in a manner which is legitimate in Art, not to cat a conpli* 
caied knot, nnr to cicaie a sodden surprise, Imt to detennine character. 

W. MINTO (1874) 

{CharatUristics 0/ Englith Fotts. Edinburgh, 1874, p. 379.) — We must not allow 
die datating movement of lightnings in the atmosphere of Shakespeafe*s tragedies to 
lilinrl us to the vai^l firnnni'jiit tlut ovcrli.'.njjs the who!c, and displays itself in quirt 
grandeur when the burly*burl/ of confliaing passions has stormed itself to rest. 
Tbe poetrecogidiatanowemdingDestbiyaboveall tbetnmvlt. It is Mk n cold, 
remote power of marUo majesty} It fs cstimatal as bebg in imlnrnto oonnection 
«ith human affuia— 
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' KadbiMfac Tint, vImm Hinoa^d Mddena 
Orwp bi 'iwixt yvm%, and chanfe decreet of kinsi, 

T«n MCicil Icaiily, blunt the sharp's! intents, 

Divert strong mindt to the course of altering things. ' — Sen. 115. 

Nothing ii more remarkable in Shaketpeue's plays, and nothing contributes more 
to make them a faithful image of life, than the prominence given to the influence of 
chance, of oadesigned accidents. The most tragic eveals tvm on the mo .t triSinf 

circumstances But the predominance of chance over human dcsi,^ns \i most 

powerfully brought home in Hamlet, whose fate tunu on accident after accident. 
Thft iNHMfC jost qnotfld ften At JSMMMfr tcada is • commenttry co Ow fortnnet of 
Hamlet, and should be printed at the beginning of all copies of the pliy, to in- 
duce the loltj vein of reflection, designed by the poet as the main effect of the wholc^ 
•nd to «iido dMwntdwd criddim that would degrade it to the levd of a Mtmea 
against procrastination. The poet leaves us in no doubt as to bis intention, althoq||^ 
one might easily have apprehended it from his treatment of slight tuimng«poillti 
•nd weakl)cginnings of things bi other plays. [See V, ii, 6-1 1.] That b Stttke* 
tpeare's poetiod Itl^tall « power varioosljr denooUnatcd Destiny, Fate, Chance, 
Providence, — supreme over mortal affairs. The varied energies of the world, which 
no man has ever embodied with such force and subtlety of expression, are governed 
and shut in by great sublimities of time and ipece. 

[Page 408.] Why docs Hamlet still delay when he has received strong confirma- 
tion from the play ? He gets an opportunity ; he comes upon his ancle kneeling in 
pnyer} whydoeilwwllUdield? Not fran fear; act fraim IrreHlatieB; bat from 
cold, iron determination, ^urc of its victim, and resolved not to strike till the most 
fiaTorable moment. He is tempted to the weakness of yielding to impulse; but he 
boldibeckwiditBflexifalettreBgtfi. His words ere iailinctwtth the mortina energy 

of will (in, Ui, 73) Hamlet still bides his time. Was this cowirdioe? In 

Us sharp self-questionings, he calls it so himself [IV, iv. 39-46]. 

IBs dday it inexpUcahle to Hemlel Uuself, though we ere aU eo coaSdent ia cx- 
lleining it for him. One night have pointed out to him, without s e co adl B g his own 
morbid and unjustifiable accosation of cowardice, that he had still no means of satis 
fying the people that he was a pious avenger, and not merely a mad or an ambitious 
murderer ; more peitiodiiljr after be bad laomed the accidental taint of the nardei 
of Polonius, whom he was not to know that the King would inter in htig{jer-mu[:r^cr. 
And the desire to be above suspicion, to have an unblemished reputation, was a 
tlroariMtfmwitbRamlat,eBwe aeefimbb djriag fajaaedoBtoHoialio. BatX 

(?o not think that it wa^ xhr dramatist'? intention to represent thi"; as the chief motive 
(or Hamlet's delay, othowise he would have brought it out more strongly. No; 
fhe above passage, taken fai coi^inictfoii with Headct'e commuidcarioo to Hontio in 
the beginning of the last Scene, supplies the real clue to the dramatist's intention in 
the concluding Acts. Hamlet does not know why he delays; he is not afraid,— 
there is not the slightest trace of such a motive in his behavior from first to last, — 
but he rwtiahw himself in a blind, inexplicable, vague trust that some supremely 
favorable moment will occur. Meantime, Destiny is ripening the harvest for him ; 
a Divini^ is shaping his ends ; bis indiscretions serve him when bis deep plots do 
pan.....TbetapremenHNBeat comes wtduot bit coatrivanoe, and is more com* 
pichenslve in its provisions for justice than any scheme that could have been devised 
bf single wisdom, and executed by single power. Qattdins is at last caught by vcn- 
feaace ia an act that has no reUb of ntvatiaa la Rupiiied ia an iafiuiOBs 
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plot, and tent to lidl wiA ■ Imfier bid of guilt upon lib bade; and «dim, brongbl 
witbio Ibc widedng voites of die ciigtail ctioM, an involved fai (he final iniab 



PROF. F. A. MARCH (1875) 

At a meeting of Hie American Philological Association, held in July, i875( 
Aof. F. A. IfAitCK, of Lafayette College, Earion, PiennijWaiiia, i«ad an Enaj iM 

The Immaturity of Shaktsptare as shown in I/amtttf ct which fhe following ab> 
•tract waa poblisbed in the Society's Trantartiom : 

An cxamtaatlbB of the nwlts of Shakespeare in (be order «f tfi^ compcriti o n 
ahowa (hat be rose vcr>' slowly to ibe bdgbia of bb power. He worked for yeaia 

dramatizing popular talcs with a comic vein, and then years more on patriotic parti 
of English history, before he tried the grand tragic style. After the love-story of 
Ittmto and Juliet, Hamlet his first tragedy, and it has some of the defects as 
well as the mcilts of such a work. It was probably long in hand. The foUowtqg 
topics were discussed to exhibit traits of age or immaturity : 

I. Thenetie. The fenaal metrical pecallariilee of the eariyplqnwere pointed 
out, and the later changes. In Hamlet, it was said, the early rhymes and f: rrnal re- 
straints have gone, but there is still care and finish, perfect art without the negli* 
gencea of dte latot peitod. 

3. There are many things which are not natural utterances of the charactOS tO 
cany out the thought of the play ; but good things brought in to make hits : 

AlloiioM to matters of the day, such as the talk about the children players, II, 
ii; the actor who played Handet, 'fitt and acaat of breada;' and, perbqa, aUn- 
SiooatoMary Qnccn of Scots. 

Taking off the fashionable style of speech, as in Polonius's imitation of Euphues, 
and the ranting paaaage of the player in the atyle of Hailoirek 

Good things from his own commonpl.icc book, such as the advice to plnyers, and 
large parts of the soliloquies, on the badness of the world in general, the effect of 
prayer, and the like. 

3. The want of livcTy charactcriz.-ition of the subordinate dUHtBCtcni. llanfflf 
them talk a good deal, but they leave no imprcsuoo. 

4. The youthful point of view from which the cbaraeter* ai« aeen. OpbeVa b 
ripe in age ; her sagacious father is a superannuated bore. Doubt b depth. Made- 
up minds seem aupcrfidaL Ifot ao with Miranda and IVoapero^ or Ferdita and 
Polyxenes. 

5. Immature view of the pvoblemi of life and death. The writer is wrestling 

with them. By and by Shakespeare quietly gave them up, and was a cheerful be- 
liever that ' we are such stuff as dreams are made of, and our little life is rounded 
with a aleepi.* 

6. Immature treatment of the Ghost. In the later plays the ghosts are appari* 
Hons of unhinged minds; the Hamltt Ghost is the simple ghost of the story<bookl, 
vi^le to vulgar eyes, and what, with hit poae* and loag>winded deebnation em the 
stage, and his moveable subterranean noises, is n oonnnonplace creation, ft* poor 
ghost.' Hamlet does not quite believe in him. 

7. Imnatnve treatment of insanity. Shakespeare bad not ao fnlly mastered ddi 
subject aatOf^e the reins to his imagination, but made Hamlet and Ophelia speak 
tgr atbeoiy. aceocdiiag to which the intolerable graaanen of Hamlet waa the neceii 
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flvy utterances of madness a hit circanutonces. TIm wrbn f Zmt woqU Inif* 
felt that such grossness was no subject for azt. 
%, The general atmosphere of lechery. 

9. The character of Hamlet is not brought to unity. Some passages seem to bats 
been taken up from the old pby, in which Ilamlct has a dilTcrent chnrncfer from 
Shakespeare's prevailing thought of him. This, combined with the defective band- 
liaf of bis inHui^, is tbe solation of tlw cnifiiiR of Us dunicter. 



PROFESSOR DOWDEN (1875) 

{Skaiespeart : A Critual S/ui/y of his Mind and Art, London, 1875, p. 125.)— 
When Hamltt was written, Shakespeare had passed through his years of apprentice* 
sbipk aad become a master-draoiatist. In point of style the play stands midway 
between his early and his latest works. The studious superintendence of the poet 
over the development of his thought and imaginings, very apparent in Shakespeare's 
earlf midngi, now coooeds ttscilf ; bot tbe MlioB of ingiiMtioa and Iboagfat bas 
not yet become embarrassing in its swifhiess and multiplicity of direction. Rapid 
dialogue ia verse, admirable for its combination of verisimilitude with artistic met> 
ileal cflects, ocean in (be sceoo in wbicb Hamlet questions bis friends respecting 
the appearance of the Ghost; the soliloquies of Hamlet are excellent examples of 
the slow, dwelling verse which Shakespeare approfiriates to jbe utterance of thought 
in BoKtnde; and nowbeie did Shakespeare write a nctiler piece of praae tlian the 
speech in which Hamlet describes to Rosencrantz and Guildenstem his melancholy. 
But such particulars as these do not constitute tbe chief evidence which proves that 
the poet had now attained maturity. The mystery, the baffling, vital obscurity of the 
plqri end in particular of the cbaiaclcr of its diicf penon, make it evident ttat 
Sblkcspeare had left far behind him that early stage of devilopment when an artist 
obtrudes his intentions, or, distrusting his own ability to keep sight of one uniform 
design, dcSilieratelj and with eflbrt bdds that dedgn peiaisteady before bim. Wlica 
Shakespeare completed Ilamltt, he must have trusted himself and trusted Lis 
audience; he trusts himself to enter into relation with his subject, highly complex 
« tbat subject was, in a pure, emotional maimer. Homkt might have been so easily 
manufactured into an enigma, or a puzzle; and then the pu;;1e, if sufHcicnt pains 
were bestowed, could be completely taken to pieces and explained. But Shake 
speare created it a mystery, and therefore it is for ever suggestive ; fur ever suggestive; 
and never eriidlly expliadile^ 

It must not be supposed, then, that any idea, any magic phrase, will solve the dif 
ficulties presented by the play, or suddenly illuminate everything in it which is 
cibseore. Tbe obscurity itself is a vital pert of die woric of art, wMdi deals not 
with a problem, but with a life; and in that life, the history of a soul which move J 
through shadowy border-Iands between the night and day, there is much (as in many 

n life fbat Is real) to etnde and baffle inquiry Hie vital heart of the tragedy 

of Hamlet cannot be an idea; neither can it be a fragment of political philosophy. 
Out of Shakespeare's profound sympathy with an individual soul and a personal Ufa 
the wonderful creation came into being. 

[hge 132.] Hamlet is not merely or chiefly mtellectual; the emotional ^dc of 
his character is quiic a.'; import ant 35 the intellcctuni ; his malady is as deep-seated 
in his sensibilities and in his heart as it is in his brain. If all his feelings translate 
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themselves into thoughts, it is no less true that all lits thooghts arc impregnated with 
feeling. To represent Hamlet as a man of preponderating power of reflection, and 
to dincgifd hb cravinif, scMMve bewt, fi to nuke Ae whole piqr inc oiwf ciit cod 

uninttl!:;;;lile. It is Il.irr.Ict's intellect, liowcvcr, together with his ahiiiing sense of 
the moral qualities of things, which distinguishes himi upon the glance of a moment, 
htm &e h«n» of ShakctpearePs fint tragedy, Roneo. 

[Page 145.] Hanletdoes not assume madness to conoeal Mijrptaaef rerenge. 
Repossesses no such plnn. And as far as his active powers are concerned, the 
assumed madness is a misfortune. Instead of assisting him to achieve anything, it 
b one of the ttaaea which tend to TCtaid his aetloo. For now, instead of fordng 
himself upon the world, and compelling it to accept a mandate of his will, he can 
enjoy the delight of a mere observer and critic; an observer and critic both of bim 
tetf and of others. He can nndentand and mock, whereas he ought to set hinselt 
sternly to his piece of woik. He utters himself henceforth at large, because he is 
uninteUigible. He does not aim at producing any effect with his speech, except in 
the fauiince of hb appeal to <3ettrade''B consctence. His wovds we not deeds. 
They ate uttered self-indulgently to plenic the intellectual oi artistic part of bim, or 
to gratify his passing mood of melancholy, of irritation, or of scorn. He bewilders 
Polonius with mockery, which effects nothing, but which bitterly delights Hamlet 
fey lis subtlety and devemess. He ^teahs vdth shgnlar openness to his oooitlow 
friend?, because they, filled with thoughts of worldly advancement and ambition, 
read all his meanings upside down, and the heart of his mystery is absolutely inac- 
cessible to their shallow wits. Vnien he describes to them hb melandwly, he b fn 

truth speaking in solitude to himself. Nothing is easier than to throw them ofl" the 
scent ' A knavish speech sleeps in a foolish ear.' The exquisite cleverness of his 
mbnetic* and hb raodceiy b some compensation to Hanlet for hb Inaction; thb 
Intellectual versatility, this agility, flatters his conscionSMSSS aod It b only on 
occasions that he b oompelled to observe into what a swoon or synoope hb will 
has fallen. 

Yet it has been truly sdd that only one who feeb Hamlets strength should ven* 
IttN to speak of Hamlet's weakness. That, in spite of diflBculties without and in- 
ward difficulties, he still clings to his terrible duty, — ^letting it go, indeed, for a time, 
but ittaming to It ^afai, and In the end aeeompti^ng hn— implies strength. He b 
ttct incjp.iblc of vif;orous action, — if only he be allowed r.o ch.incc of t'rnl.iny 
ftct away into an idea. .... But all his -action u sudden and fragmentaiy; it is 
not continuous and ebfaerent Rb violeRt exdtaUlity exhausts hhn ; alter the night 
of encounter with the Ghost, a fit of abject despondency, we may be certain, 
ensued, which had begun to set in when the words were uttered : • The time is out 
of joint; O cursed spite, That ever I was bom to set it righL' After he has slain 
Polonius, he weeps t after hb stmggle with Laertes in Ophelia's grave, * nood of 
depression ensues: 'Thus awhile the fit will work on him, AaiOH SS patlCBtastflO 
the female dove,' &c. His feelings arc not under control. 

[Page 151. After speaking of HamlefS Interview with Ophdia hi Act HI, ae. f, 
and of his detecting the deceit that 1 1 1 -ilaccd Ophelia there as a decoy. Professor 
Dowden continues :] One of the deepest characteristics of Hamlet's nature is a long- 
Ing far dneerily, for truth in mind and maanecs, aa snretdon from dl that b fidse, 
affected, or exaggerated. Ophelia is joined with the rest of them ; she is an impos- 
tor, a spy; incapable of truth, of honor, of love. Hive they desired to observe an 
outbreak of his insanity 7 He will give it to them 11 (h a vengeance. With an al> 
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most savage zeau, which underneath is nothing but biitcr pain, he pounces upon 
Ophelia's deceit: 'Ha, ha! arc you honest?' His cruelty is that of an idealist, 
who cinnot precisely measure the efiect of his words upon his hearer, but who re- 
quires to liberate his mind. . .And to complete the startling effect of this outburst 
of insanity, solicited by his pttsccotois, he seodftasbaft aftcrthc ChamberUin and 

• shaft after the King : — 

*/Cm(. Where's your faiticrT 

C^U [Cfm':t:^ eulviithhtr dixiU littU Vt\. At home, »y lord. 
Hum, Let the doors be shut upon him, thai be may play the fool 
aswbm but in'k wm houM,* 

Hamlet bursts out of the lobby with a triumphant and yet bitter sense of having 
tamed the tables upon his tormentors. Ophelia remains to weep. In the pauses of 
Hamlet's cmel invective she had ottered her piteous little appeals to heaven : ' Hear* 
venly powers, vestore him l' < Oil hdp \Bm, you sweet heavens r NMicn he fllini|litly 
departs, the jwor girl's sorrow overflows. In her lament, Hamlet's noble reason, 
which is overthrown, somehow gets mixed up with the elegance of his costume, 
wbicb has suffered cqad rain. Hewhowasdie^glassorfasUoD/iiotieedbjrcveiyone* 

• ths observed of all obser\'ers,' is a hopeless lunatic. She has no bitter thought about 
her lover. All her emotion is helpless tenderness and sorrow. Her giief is as deep 
»bcr sold is deep. . . . . Tbereisatoocbing devotion diown Hamlet to Horatib 
in the meeting which follows the scene in the lot>by with Ophelia; a devotion which 
is the overflow of gratitude for the comfort and refuge he finds with liis friend after 
the recent praof of the incapacity and wank of integrity in the wooun hiebaid lofved. 
Hoiatio^ cqoaoimity, bis evenness of temper, are lilte solid land to Hamlet, after tha 
tossings and tumult of his own hc.irt. 

[Page IJJ.J In the dawn of the following morning Hanklel is dupatchcd to En^ 
land. TkoBi lUs tinio Ibrwaid 1m actttif not with coniinail]raadviihaplan,al 
least with energy. He is fallen in love with action ; but the action is sudden, con- 
vulsiye, and interrupted. He is abandoning himself more than previously to bis 
diancesef adilevinf lUngs; and Ainks less of fomdnff onjr consistettt sdieme. The 
death of Polonius was accidcr.tal, ar.J llnmlct rccogni:cd, or tricil to reco;:ni:.e, in 
it (since in his own will the deed had no origin) the pleasure of Heaven [III, iv, 
173-175]. >Vbett about to deport for Enghind, Hamlet accepts the necessity with 
as resolute a spirit as may be, believing, or trying to believe, that he and his concerns 
are in the hands of Cod : ' I see a cherub that sees them.' That is, my times are in 
Cod's hand. Again, when he reflects that acting upon a sudden impulse, in which 
there was nothing voluntary (for the deed was accomplished before he had conceived 
what it was), he had sent his two school-fellows to death, Hamlet's thoughts go on 
to discover the divine purpose in the event [V, ii, y-llj. Once more, when Ho- 
tatio bids the prince yield to the secret ndsgiving «ddcb tmubled his beait before he 
went to the trial of skill with Laertes, Hamlet puts aside bis friend*s advico with tbio 
words, ' We defy augury,' &c, V, ii, 207-210. 

Does Shakespeare accept the interpretation of events wbicb Handet Is led to 

adopt? No; the providence in which Shakespeare bc]ie\eJ is a moral order which 

includes man's bi^Mtt exercise of foresight, energy, and resolutioo. The disposi< 
tion of Hsalet to fedttee to » nlidmnm Ae duure wUcb man's eonsdoM will and 
foresigbt have in the disposiiv of events, and to enlarge the sphere of the action «l 
pcweii outside the will, has a dramatic, not s theological, signifieaaee. Hcton«i 
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who clearly sees what she resolves to do, and accompUllMt neither Icw tat MM 
than she has resolved, professes a different creed : — 

' Our remtMlies oft In ourselves do He 
Which M.C .i\crllic to heaven; the filed sky 
Give* us {ice scope, only doth backward pull 
Oar ds» 4eripB trtMa «• MBidm MC dtfL*-i4/r* IIW7. 1, i. est. 

Horatks a believer in the 'divinity that shapes our ends,' by his promised expla- 
nation of the events, deliven u from the transcendental optimism of Hamlet, and 
restores the purely human way of viewing things : — ' let me speak to the yet un- 
knowing world,' &c., V, ii, 36(S>373. 

Tlic arrival of Fortinbras contributes also to the restoration of a practical anii 
positive feeling. With none of the rare qualities of the Danish Prince, he excels 
Mm in pUa gretf^ «f Ofdfauuy fiict Shakeq>caie knows diet Ae snceen of these 
men, who nrc iimitcd, definite, po'iitivc, will do no dishonor to the failure of the rarer 
natures, to whom the problem of living is more embarrassing, and for whom the 
tests of the world are stricter and mora delicate. Shakespeare ' heats trinuq^iant' 
marches, not for successful persons alone, but also for conquered and slain persons. 

Does Hamlet finally attain deliverance from his disease of will ? Shakespeare 
has left the answer to that question doubtfuL Probably if anything could supply 
die link whidk was wanting hetween the porpoae and the deed, it was the achieve- 
ment of some supreme action. The last moments of Hamlet's life are well spent, 
and for energy and foresight are the noblest moments of his existence; he snatches 
the poisoned bowl from Horatio, and saves his friend t he gives his dyne ^ce for 
Fortinbras, and saves his country. Tlic rest is silence : — 'Had I but time, — as this 
feU sergeant, death. Is strict in his arrest, — Oh, I could tell yoo.' But be has not 
told. Let ns net too readily asntme that we* know the stops 'of Hamlet, diat we 
can ' pluck out the heart of his mystery.' 

One thing, however, we do know, — that the man who wrote the play of Hamlet 
had obtained a thorough comprehension of Hamlet's malady. And assured as we 
are by abundant evidence, that Shakespeare transformed with energetic will his 
knowIed^TC into fact, we may be confident that when Hamtet was written, Shake- 
speare had gained a further stage in his culture of self-control, and that he had 

heoomc not only adalt as an anthor, bat had entered upon the full maturity of his 
nanhoodL 

JOHN WEISS (1876) 

( Wit, Humer^tmd Shaktspeare, Boston, 1876, p. Ij6.} — After Hamlet's interviews 
with the Ghost, die* antic disposition' which tints his behavior is ironical ; his re« 
marks keenly cot down to where our laugh lies, but scarcely let its blood. The 

mood does not throw open the great valves of the heart as the sun-burst of Humor 
does. We enjoy seeing with what superior insight he baiHes all the spies, who 
cannot play upon n pipe, yet expect to play upon him. This gives to the scene the 

flavor of comedy. In the churchyr.rd we taste the sub-acid nf cynicism, so that 
Yorick's skull is quite emptied of its humor, and is only an ill-savored text to a 

chopfallen discourse npon mortalily No wonder [aAer his interview with the 

Ghoit] that hi' wonted evenness of manner is ; l'...ken ; and v. c hear h'm wriling 
truisms in his tablet, in a flighty style, as for instance, that a man may smile and be 
• villain. Bnt let as also make n note of that, as he did} it will interpret to ns the 
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tone of bis subsequent demeanor, which eveiybody thought was madness. In the 
mean time we are upon tbb ■pectra>1iaunted platrorm, seeking with his friends to 

discover what ncwi <ht Ghost brought. Hamlet trifles with them to put ofT their 
curi' sity; but the scene soon rises to the solesnniiy of taking .in o.ith, and one that 
is extorted by the experience of a vi^on, which comes to so few that mankind has 
onty heatd «r sndi thtngs. Bat jtutesdieluiiittiivoicet aie aboatlopledf^fhem 
selves to a secrecy which they must feel all their lives, and sbmlikr in fcclinjj, to be 
reflected upon them from the glare and publicity of purgatorial iircs, a voice comes, 
baildiBg this terrific diofd of a nether worid up to their porpoee, dtat it may uud- 
terably stand : 'Swear I' The deep craves it of tl.cm ; it has Joined the comiuny 
nninvited, but they ^eel convinced that it is a comrade fated to go with them to their 
giavct. * Swear r it rtitenrtcs ; mdiange of place cuiitiBove them from this hii> 
portunity. The ccatie of vmAtrntA mnider it beneath aveiy >pot to whi^ they 
shift their feet. 

£Page 159.] Not the faintest streak of Humor appears in this tragedy to reconcile 
01 widi the drift of it Fotoaiw belongi to comedy, because he is an old cooasdlor 

who was once valuable, whose wits have grown seedy on purpose to delight us 
with bis notion that he fathoms and circumvents the Prince. When a man's feeling 
of hnportsnoe bus outlived his valae, 10 thtf his conmeo sense triddes fccUy over 

the Ices of maxims, and his politics arc al'ur l atlcmpU to appear as shrcv, cl as ever 
before persons who are in belter preservation, be Iwlongs to the comic !>idc of life* 
We cannot help smiling at bis most lespectable iccommendations ; for they are like 
bats lingering in fashion, but destitute of nap. He wears one of the l-, and goes 
•bout conceiting that his head mounts a gloss. There is not cnni!-l, uf Tulonius 
left to tide him through this tragedy, unless it might have been in dumb show ; he 
nmit Inik bdibid an anas to get himielf mistaken fat a his^; and as he does this 
after sending a spy into France to watch his son's habits, we have not a tcar'to spare. 
And we only think how delightfully bewildered be will be if his ghost gets out of 
the body, escaping a politic convocation of wonns, in time to help receive the other 

Ghost, and to understand then, if any wit is left over in him, that Ilis king WUS mar> 
dered, and Hamlet is iurpiog on something besides liis daughter. 
[Page i6a] The theories wUdi undertake to explain the nature of the *ant{e 

disposition,' wliich Hamlet hinted that he might assume, do not satbfy me that the 
heart of that mystery has been plucked out. Put the key to it may be rc.id cnjjrcesed 
upon bis tablets. The subsequent behavior of li.imlct iti the exact counterpart in 
Iroiqr ef <he eonvictiain diat wss- so suddenly thrust upon hhn, and terribly empha* 

sized by his father, that ' a m.in may smile, and be a villain.' In the first place, I 
notice that the behavior of Hamlet, which has the reputation of being feigned, is a 
genuine exerdse of Irony, and conseqoendy cavers a feeling and purpose that are 

directly o; polite to its tone of lightness; but it results organically from Hamiet's new 
experience, and does not req,uire to be premeditated as madness would be. We see his 
vigorous and subtle mind set open by the revelations of the Ghost ; but it is too well 

hung to be slamming to and fro i« \'S--'<^ <'j( f« .d madness, .tkI it^ normal tnowmcnt 
shuts out the need of feigning. \\ h 1: Ii u 1.1 r first tells ilui l.c h , ' j ii [khi dered, 
we find that Hamlet thinks himselt quiic ca^aUe of decision ; there is no intinuity of 

pnipose in that early mood to sweep to his revenge < with wing* as swift as meditac 

tion or the thoughts of love,' What is it that converts this mood into an irresolute- 
ness which contrives the whole suspense, and, in fact, gives us the whole tragedy ? 
ftet paitiy, that his father tolls Hamkt he was murdered by his own brother. 
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it has presented to commentators, to whom it has proved a perfect font ojituruMt, 
Some rafHd Us treatment of Ophelia as tmnecessarily banll ud ^-KmMi^ ^foi 
for the purposes or simulation, and in this instance, at least, can see no *canse for 
Buith ' in his pretended madness. If Homer sometimes nods, so may Sbakespearc 
Odters tUnk that Hamlet's love fbr Opibdia was twt InhtwuiB after all, and dwre- 

An be was justified in treating her in such a -way as to lacerate her feelings and 
Mblge her dignity. The most natural view of the subject, — that which is most 
reaiStf end obviously suggestedr-rdicves «s of ill diew (BSeoMes, eod vmeb t» 
as the same strong and earnest significance which appears in every other tocne of 
this play. If Hamlet is really insane, as he presnmptively is, and as we have mndi 
reason to believe that he is, then his conduct b what might have been naturally ex> 
pected. It ditdoeei an iateiming feature in mental pathology, — the change which 
insanity brings over the wannest affections of the heart, whereby the golden chains 
wrought by love and kindness are utterly dissolved, and the forsaken and desolate 
iplilt, fboo^ it coBtfanies vmog SKn, it no looger of dMn* SoA abetntions 
from the normal course of the affcciions were closely obsen e:! and studied by 
Shakespeare, who saw in them that kind of poetical interest which master-spirits 
like Ills are apr to discern in ttie liigbest tradn of pUlosophy. The frequency wifh 
which he introduces insanity into his plays shows that it was with him a favorite 
subject of contemplatioai and from the ouuuer in which he deals with it, it is 
equally obvioos titetbe regarded tt as not only worth the attention of the philan* 
ttiopitt and physician, but as full of inttmctiOD to the philosopher and the poet 
.... If in this feature he differs from every other poet, it is not from that fondness 
for dwelling on the morbid anatomy of the mind which is the ofispring of a cormpt 
and Jaded laMa, bat fiNMk a heutf appreciation of all the worics aaud wtyt of aatm^ 
and n re^dy <:ympathy with ever)* movement of the human soaL b BO fnlHiea an 
these views so strongly confirmed as in this remarkable scene. 
[Page 593.3 Ittfiibpiay, forthefintaadonty tioie, Shtketpeanbat vcBtnred OB 

reprcscr.tii'.':: tlic twn prinr!p;il ch.irncter; as iri-,ane. His wonderful success in man- 
aging such intractiible materials the world has long acknowledged and admired. 
Tbqr an aever in ibe tnqr» and tkefar insanity is never brought forward la order to 
enliven the interest by a display of that kind of energy and extravagance that flows 
from morbid mental excitement. On the contrary, it assists in the development of 
events, and bears its part in the great movement in which the actors are hurried 
along as if by an inevitable decree of fate. Herein lies the dIstingttisUag of 
Sh.ikc'^pcarc's delineations of insanity. While other port- have made u?e of it 
cbicfiy to diversify the action of the play, and to excite the vulgar cariosity by its 
strange and strildng phenoneaa, be lus tiade it the oecaden of unfolding many a 
deep truth in mcntnl science, of displaying those motley com nations of thought 
tliat are the ofiO>pring of disease, and of tracing those mysterious associations by 
widch the ideas of (be insane nind an connected. F^ew men, I apprehend, an so 
familiar vilb those diversities of mental character, that are in any degree the result 
of disease, as not to find the sphere of their ideas on this subject somewhat eBlai|ed 
by tbe careful study of Shakespeare. 

[Page 524.] Wisely has the poet abbreviated the duration of [Ophelia's] nad< 
Bess. The prolonged exhibition of this afilictive disease in one so gentle and lovely 
would have distressed the mind of the beholder in a manner unfavorable to dramatic 
dfeet. We see enoa|^ lo nadentand tliat die b no longer consdoos of ber ttMi*^ 
iafs; aad aikcr Ibteniag to die saatdMS of soBgs thsl flit fhntiB^ her mmoif, with 
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Ae same kinri of mebncboly interest with which we hear the sighing of the autumnil 
breeze through the limbs and leaves of the trees, we arc >¥illing that the finisher ot 
■0 oudiljr wnowB ihoald come. There it no melbod in ber madness ; no quips 
and cranks of a morbidly active ingenuity surprise and gratify the curious beholder, 
and no bursts of passion such as nudness alone can excite fall on his astonished ear. 
like one wlio walks In Ut aleep, her mhid b atfll bns7, bat die flowces of ill 
activity are within. Heedlc>i? of every thing c!;c, her mind wanders among the con- 
fined and brokea lecoUections of the past, deserted by the glorious light of the 
]linni^ihititiiawi^«t,lNttwIufjhii motttolM iddadled with nnqyumrhable 



W. W. LLOYD (1856) 

{Critieal Euey on Hamltt^ contributed to SiNCS&'s Second Edition. London, 
1856. pw 339.)— TRFbether Oe bonduiei of sinl^ iie reallj over^essed by Hamlet, 

whether the very warning he gives of his purposed simulation may be but one of 
the cunningnesses of the truly insane, are questions that belong to a class most dif> 
fienll to treat, whether in life or literatnc I confm to be indined to lake the 
latter view, which by no means excludes the recognitinn of a mAin nrc.im of sanhf 
ranniog through the action, and comprising veiy much that was really but the simoF 
lation of BiadneH. But teme tndi extrennty of excitement wema to fom pett of 
the sapematuralism of the play ; such on effect was ordinarily ascribed to apparitions^ 
and in this sense Horatio alludes to it; and it is noteworthy that Hamlet's manner is 
already changed, and he has already given signs of an antic disposition without 
obvious motiTe, before he has given notfeethalat some time thereafter he ihonld 
probably think meet to affect eoccntricity as a disguise. His susceptibility of irri- 
tation has received a wrench, and although he professes to his mother with every 
appearance of comrietion to be merely mad in craft, a suspicion of something more 

is intim.Tted in his thought that possibly the Ghost may have been but diabolical 
abuse of weakness and melancholy,— ever subject to such ill influence; and when 
be cxeases his ligories to Laertes on the gyonnd of madness, distractions, it woaM 
Z think, unworthy of hintO SnppOSe diat his apology was a mere and conscious 
fahnc.ition. Some palliation, moreover, mnst be borrowed hence for his treatment 
of Ophelia, which otherwise more than verges on the brutal. 

333.] Whatever energy in action, tlieiefbre, is manfftsled by Hamlet b hs 
the form of passionate outburst, or reply to sudden provocation, or the impulse of 
the moment, and bis liability to such accesses of excitement appears to have been 
focreased by the exdtement of the ap|»aridon^ ibdft iiom anodier point of view, a 
consequence of the excitability, till it canics Us mind ovcT the belance that gives 
fair claims to sane composure. 

[Page 335.] Hamlet b ever reminded of the charge laid upon him by the Gbost, 
CO recognize it with a pang, to find some excuse for deferring, — now mistrust of the 
Ghost, now inaptness of an opportunity, — to accuse himself of duHne^"; rrifl t^.rHine":":, 
even to declare a resolution, but immediately to diverge into the gcneraliiics of a 
philosophical dednetioQ, and aUow Uauelf to be canied away from any defiidto 
design entirely. He has the means, the skill, the courage, and what should be suffi. 
dent motive, bat the active stimolns is unequal to the contemplative inertia that op* 
poMS lit Old iMverfboroni^niBBtem and paaseBMshb nature I It gdns aopenni^ 
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HUDSON (187a) 

{Shaitspeart : His Life, Art ana Characters, Boston, 1872, vol. ii, p. 252.) — la 
nqr own view of the matter^ ss cleU\ered more than twenty yean ago, I nsed these 
words: * After all, it must be confesaed that there b %. mysscry about Hamlet wblch 
liafles the utmost efforU of criticism.' This was trne then, but I think it is not M 
noir. In plain tcnns, Hamlet i-, ma ! ; demnpf d rot indeed in all hi^ facullics, nor 
periiaps in any of them conlinuoiuly ; that is, the derangement is partial and occa- 
lional; puonysms of wfldness tod fterf altenating with intervals of serenity and 
composure. 

Now the reality of bis madness is what the literary critics have been strangely 
and uBwIiely relodaat to admit ; partly became they thought U ^BaereditaUe l» die 
hero's Intellect, and partly becanse they did not nndentand the exceeding venatiL'ty 
and multiformity of that disease. And one natural effect of the disease, as we see 
it in him, is, that the several parts of his behavior have no apparent kindred or fellow* 
rilipwith each others it maltea liim full of abrupt changes and contradictions; his 
action when the paroxysm is upon him boinry palpilily incor.M'-tcr.t willi his action 
when properly himself. Hence some have held him to be many varieties of cha- 
MCter in one, so that diflbeot airinds take very diSbeat inpie^oas of liiBi, and 

even the same mind at different times. And as the critics have sisrpKcd that arri i 
aU his changes there must be a constant principle, and as they could not discover 
that principle, they have tberefore teferred it to some 'unknown dcpdt* in his being; 
whereas in madness the constant principle is either wholly paralyzed or else more 
or less subject to fits of paralysis ; which latter is the case with Hamlet. Accord* 
ingly, insane people are conunonly said to be, not themselves, but beside tiumttha, 
haA it is to be noted futfaer, tiiat ia Hamlet the transpirations of duurader and 

those of di<;ca<;c intcrpcnctrafe and cross each other in a grent many ways, so that 
it is often ditficult and sometimes impossible to distinguish where they respectively 
cod or bcj{in* Rather sayt bis ssnity and nHulnesB sh a de elF imperceptibty into cacb 

odiCr, so as to admit of no clear dividin;^ line l>etwecn them. This has been a further 
flOUIce of perplexity to the critics, who, because they could not see precisely when 
fbe aaaladjr comes in and goes ont, bave been fain to deny its existence altogetber. 

Coleridge admits indeed, that ' Hamlet's wildncss is but h.alf false,' which seems to 
imply that it is but half true, or that he is not downright mad. And that his mind 
is full of unhealthy perturbation, thrown from iu propriety and exdted into irregular 
fevered action, was evident to me long ago ; and I so stated it in XSCJ Jntroduction to 
the play, written as far back as 1S55 ; but as I did not then nnderst.ir' 1 ei'hcr the 
fact or the possibility of a man's being himself and beside himself at the same time, 
or of bis alteniatinif so abraptly b etween thetwo^ I was not prepared for a fiaak and 
dear admission of Hamlet's madness. 

What was wanting in order to a just criticism of the delineation was a profound 
and compreliendve sdence of die natare and geneds of mental disease. 

[Page 256.] I will now briefly advert to an antliori^ very different indeed from 
that of scientific experts, but perhaps not less deserving of respect. It is well known 
tbM Shakespeare's persons, like those in real life, are continually misnnderstmnding 
each other, and misunderstanding themselves. It is also well known that on this 
point his woincn make the fewest raist.ikes. Their percejitions of character and of 
pcr^oal condition are apt to be quick and just, and la tact arc seldom at fault. It 
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IS the fine Uct, * surer than Saspicion's hundred qfo/ of * pare, simple, ingenuonSy 
disinterested mind ; mthcr say, the wisdom of a good heart, which, indeed, is the 
divinest thing in human nature. Nor has any of them this wise and holy instinct 
In Ui]ger measure than the heroine of this play. Now Hamlet loves Ophelia with 
all his soul, and she knows it. She also loves him with all her soul, and he is him- 
self right well assured of the fact We have her word for it, that be has impor* 
tan'd her with kwe io hononitle fasbion, and has given eonntenanee to hb aolt with 
almost all the holy vows of Heaven. But, indeed, a Irn^uigc deeper and f trci:i,;tr 
than any spoken words has planted the mutual iaith in them. And I must needs 
think that lore, especially the love of an Ophelia, is n better hxdge in snch raattcft 
tfianlo^e. It js to l>e noted, also, that when Ophelia $i>cak5 of 'that noble and 
nott sovereign reason, like sweet bells jangled out of tune and harsh,' her meaning 
tallies exactly with the conclttsion of Dr Ray. This concurring voice of womanly 
instinct and of scientific judgement might well suffice for closing the sv!b)e€t{ and 
taking these, together with the belief of all the other per,on.s in the play, except the 
King, whose doubts spring from his own guilt, and also with the solemn declaration 
of Handct hfansdf to Laertes near the end, I most be excosed for accepting them 
as decisive of the question. But then it must be remembered that a mind diseased 
is not necessarily a mind destroyed ; and that it may be only a mind with some of 
lis nobler faenlties whirled into intemperate and Irregular volubility, while others of 
them are more or less palsied. 

[Page 359.] Thus all the forms of human greatness may be« and indeed seem to 
be, reciprocally transmutable. My own idea, then, is that the poet's design la 
IlaakI was to conceive a man great, perhaps equally so, ih al^ the elements of 
character, mental, morr', arsfl practic.il ; and then to place him in such circum- 
stances, and bring such int^unnces to work upon him, that all his greatness should 
be made to take on Ae form of Ihoi^ht And with n swift inttddve pereeptlon of 
the laws of mtnd, vhich the ripest science can hardly overf.iT:„*, he seems to have 
known just what kind and degree of mental disturbance or disease would naturally 
operate to produce tnchaaimigntar and exofbitaat grandenr of Inlellectaal naal* 

DR LATtlAM (1872) 

{Two Diaertations on the HarnJel cf S.ixo Grjmmalteus and of Shakesptati^ 
London, 1872, p. St.)— The more we isolate the narrative of Saxo, and hmit our 
notions of his hero by the single account of him in the Hittvriu Daniem, the more 
freedom and latitude v/e allow both ourselves and the dramatist in the estimate of 
his character. The more, however, we recognize additional sources for his history, 
and the more we find Uiat the evidence of tbcse b nnifonn as to the nature of his 
mental ailment, the more we arc con'^trainc ! to trcit him as a Dramatis Per-ona, 
whose character has come to us, to a certain extent, rc^dy-made; and, as such, one 
whidi is not to be either tampered with or refined upon gratuitously. nwawMm 
sense tells us this, and the old H r / ' .n . rule reminds us of it. We are not to make 
ftlcdea mild; nor Ino cheerful; nor Ixion an honest man; nor Io domestic; nor 
Orestes jovial; neither must Achilles be' gentle and forgiving; but, on the con- 
trary, passionate, vindictive, and inexorable, — the moral of which is that we must 
think twice before, in the way of eii^ier will or intellect, we invest the madness of 
Hamlet with actual or even approximate reality. The pretendedness of Hamlet's 
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naiad; is as genuine as the reality of that of Orestes ; and .... I am inclmed to 
tiiiok that long before it came under the cogiuzance of Shakcipearc, hi* dramu^ 
diirirter \i.e,M one who feigned roadnen] was as strongly stamped and «tin» 
tjpedas tbatof one of tlic heroes or heroines fai the Uoiatian Urt. 



THOMAS TYLER (1874) 

(Tht PkUmtphy 0/ ffamltt, London, 1874, p. 7.)—' Polonius, after a remarkable 
display of Hiin1et*i '*antie disposition," says : " though this tie nudness, jet tbei* 
is method iiH* Is it possible for us to discern this " method " ? Can we discover 
any deeper meaning lyinj^ beneath what is outwardly so "odd" and "strange"?* 
[This ' deeper meaning,' and an explanation of Hamlet's assumed madness, Tyuk* 

common with DoKRiMQ and other Gcnnaai, Audi in Kamlef s pessimiltic ph!> 
losophy. Thus, Hamlet's eoodttCt lO Ophelia, as de«;cribi?f^ by her to her father, 
may be consistently explained on die supposition that Hamlet's pessimuun had so 
jaondioed hit i^ion diet la Ms eyes all htooaanity irai diseased, and even hta dcaiff 
loved Ophelia, in that she was human, was diseased, and his treatment of her would 
in several particulars not inaptly represent the behavior of a person towards a dear 
friend in a h<^1ess condition from some fatal malady. Tyler goes even so far aa 
to find corroboration in the phrase in Q, : ' he holds my pulse.'] • The rc^'c n wliy 
the poet omitted from the later text the hoWing of Ophelia's pulse may have been 
because, perhaps, he considered that such a circumstance, however suitable with 
ttapeet Io a plqpiician, wmid not be eqaailly a|)prapriate In (ho case of alaTnaa 
like Hamlet. I may add, tViat ITnm!ct's "grinc; tbc Icng'h of al! his arm" .... 
would seem to accord with the idea that her disease was repulsive or offensive.* 
Again, the emphasis given to * the vile phnae ** beantified ** ' aeems clearly to show 
that Shakespeare used the word in its strict sense, appropriately representing the 
idea that * Ophelia, though in reali^, and beneath the surfacef unsightly and re- 
pulsive, was yet rendered externally attractive and beautiful.* 

[Page 12.] It must not be, however, for a moment supposed that it was Slulw* 
spenrc's intention to depict Ophelia as singularly depraved, notwithstanding even 
that in her aberration she could sing verses of a somewhat questionable character^ 
a ftct whldi Goedie has not inaptly expldaed. No; the idol of Han1el*8 bent 
. . . . was rot singularly depraved. ITcr disease was the disease of bcmnnity. In- 
deed, it would appear to have been the poet's intention to represent Ophelia as dis* 
tingidshed, in eonaparison'with others, by a high degree of moral purity. 

[Page 15.] "What is meant by these bad dreams ' wbidi nude the world a prison? 
This expression, as I take it, indicates those pessimistic views of natnie wUcb 
Hamlet had fortned as the result of philoaophie observation and reflection. 

[Page 16.] Hamlet's pessimism Nwftct its climax in the dialogue with Opbdift 
which follows the soliloquy, 'To be, or not to be,' &c., .... and hi=; excitement reaches 
its highest pitch when he contemplates the fact that women artificially stimulate men 
towards narriage, and towards that greatest of all aboBinationa, to a conristenllf 

pessimistic philosophy, the pcrj-)c*iir.tion of the corrupt race of mankind 

Hamlet's pessimism appears even before the commencement of his assumed mad- 
ness. See I, it, 135. 

[P.n^e 21.] At Wittenberg, as we maj msonably suppose, much of Hamlefs 
•ttentioa had been g^ven to philosophy. • • » • In the suliUeties of sach pbUcaopby 
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«s we mtut suppose Hamlet had been stndjring, we mny find in explanation of 'The 
bod/ ia with the King, but the King is not with the body,' &c., IV, ii. In this sea- 
ttnca^ *tritli* cannot denote neemeae or oondgiaitjr. Pkbbablf tbe scdm It to bt 

^veil eftcr this ma.'incr : « The body is, like the King, a thing of nothing ; therefore 
k it wUk the King in worthlessncss.' But woithlessncss is the only quality you can 
predicate of dw body; for mdi material qaaUdcs as weight appeartobe ea rel Bded. 
The body it nol* as yet, offensive, thoogh a month hence ' you shall nose him.' Bat 
the King possesses other qualities besides worthlcssness ; he possesses, for example, 
active malignity. But in these other qualities the King is not with the body ; and 
ao the King as a whole, being a congeries of qualities, ' the King is not with the 
body,' though at the same tim^ as almd^«aid» *dM body i* with the JUng* ia to 
one qnaliqr of worthlessncss. 

(n^ge as..] There are eemd fbiqgs in Hunletfii pUkeoplsf tAidi lacdL 
some of the opinions of the Staia^ end amaac than is <be doddM «f eaoivBis* 
tering Fate or Destiny. 

[Page 27.] DuringthetntefvdbrfbK Aeiollioqii7*Tobe,ornoCtob^*we«M^ 
suppose that Hamlet has reflected that his stxatagaB will probably be succeisfal, and 
that then it will be for him to execute the command of the Ghost, and to put his 
nnde to death. At this juncture, as would appear probable, there arises in Hamlet'a 
* prophetic soul ' a mysterious presentiment ttat the act of vengeance will be dOMty 
followed by his own death. If he takes arms against the 'sea of trouble^,' opposes 
them, and, by opposbg, ends them, he must die. This view appears to me prefer* 
•hie to tbe segi^stioa [see TkBCK and ntmnt. Eo.] thrtIIanletiPO«ldbesbnDhi 
the mfilie consequent on the King's death. But even this latter ^Cir ii piefalUt 
to the interpretation that Hamlet contemplated suicide. 

[Page 29.] Hamlet, though possessiag both cottrage and energy, has neveitt«]e« 
» peculiarly reflective dl q writ i ea, * mind ever pRM to lim inwardly on itself. A 
mind of such a nature, we may reasonably suppose, was regarded by the poet as 
especially susceptible of impression and suggestion from unseen and supernatural 
influence. 

[Page 30.] We may then with probability conclude that we have in Hamlet • 
dramatic representation of the will of man governed by a Higher Will, a Will to 
ubicb an actioos and events era sabordlnate» and wliid^ in a nqrrteriovs end in* 
T iPH tf y ^liVMiMe manncTf is ever *— "^'^^ to die a fft ow ip lfit iiHtitt of iascrulalde pu^ 
poses. 

[Page 32.] The philosophy of J9SMiftf, with r^aid to the state of things in the 
world, and especially with respect to the moral condition of mankind, is pessimistic. 
Still, notwithstanding the general depravity and the harsh and ungenial conditions 
of human life, all actions and all events are under the control of a superintending 
Rovidence. Man nmit execute tlie porpoee of « Higher Power. But what is dM 
nature of that purpose, what its intent, what its destined issue, is shrouded in mys* 
tciy. Calamity and disaster fall upon men without regard to individual character* 
A Tctrlbutioa beyond deeds Is poaslbiei but tlie fntnre destiny of mankind is obsenra 
and douljtful. Now, if such is the philosophy of this -^reat tragedy, we may easily 
see with what propriety it opens in tbe dark, cold, still midnight. I should think 
it, however, not quite impossible that there is a symbolical meaning in die bxX dial 
die darkness is not altogether complete but diet OB the first night stMS a«e shining, 
and on the second there arc 'glimpses of the moon,* the sky bcinij appircr.tly for 
the most part concealed by clouds. Possibly we may look upon this mention of the 
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•moon ' and 'stars ' a'; intimatinfj th^t the contrition of the WOrld Is llOt llUllgedMff 
hopele&s, notwithstanding the deep overhanging gloom. 

GEORGE HENRY LEWES (1875) 

(0!» A^n amd tht Art cf Acting, London, 1S75, p. 137.) — Mndi discas* 
•ion has turned on the question of Hamlet's madne<^s, whether it be icil or W» 
nmed. It is not possible to settle this question. Arguments arc strong on both 
aides. He may be really mad, and yet, with that terrible consciousness of the fact 
which often visits tlw tosane, he may * pat an antic dlspositloB on * as a sort of rtlief 
to his feelings, or he may merely assume madness as a means of accounting for any 
extravagance of demeanor into which the knowledge of his father's murder may 
betray him. Shakespeare has eoauidtted the serious fault of not aaaking this point 

clear; a modem writer who should commit such a fault would ^et no pardon. The 
actor is by no means called upon to settle such points. One thing, however, be is 
called upon to do^ and that is, not to depart widely from the text, not to Bilstcpresent 
what stands plainly wrfltcn. Yet this the actors do in Hamlet. They nay believe 
that Shakespeare never meant Hamlet to be really mad; but they cannot deny, and 
should not disregard the plain language of the text — ^namely, that Shakespeare meant 
Haailet to be in a state of itutnu eerebral excUtment, seeming like madness. His 
sorrowing nature has been suddenly ploughed to its depths by a horror so great as 
to make him recoil every moment from the belief in its reality. The shock, if it 
has not destroyed his sanity, has certainly umsHiM him. Nodiiai^ can be plainer 

tlian thi'. ; every line speaks it. We see it in the raml.ling incoherence of his ' wiid 
and whirling words' to his fellow-watchers and fellow-witnesses; but as this may 
be said to be assumed by htm (although the motive for sndt an assumption is not 
clear, as he might have put them efl^ and yet retained his coherence), I vUl appeal 
to the imprc^^sive fict of the irreverence with which in this scene f T, v, 150-163] he 
speaks of his father and to bis father, — language which Shakespeare surely never 
aseant to be insignificant^ and which the actors always «Mtf. 

[Page 141.] Now, why are these irreverent WOlds omitted? Because the actoia 
feel them to be irreverent, incongruous ? If spoken as Shakespeare meant them to 
be, — as Hamlet in his excited and bewildered state must have ottered thera^— (hqr 

would be eminently si;;nificant. It is cvr.dir.r: '.he difficulty to omit them ; and itis 
A departure from Shakespeare's obvious intention. Let but the actor enter into the 
cxeftiement of the sftaatioi^ and nnke vlmNir die burr) ing agitation whidi prompts 
these wild and whirling words; he will then find them espresdve, and will thioir 

tlie audience into corresponding emotion. 

But this scene is only the beginning. I rom the moment of the Ghost's departure, 
Hamlet Is a ekas^^xcaxu All the subsequent scenes should be Impregnated with 
vague horror, and an agitation compounded of fevet ish desire for vengeance with 
the perplexities of thwarting doubt as to the reality of the stoiy which has been 
heaid. This alteniation of wrath and of doubt as to whether he has not been the 

vi -'irr. ( f r.n hallucination, should be repuJcntcil by the feverish .i^:it.aion of an un- 
quiet mind, visible even under all the outward calmness which it may be necessaty 
to pot en; whereas the Hamlets I have seen are perfectly calm and self-possessed 
when fbey are not in a tempest of rage, or not fdgning madness to deceive the 

King. 

It is part and parcel uf this erroneous conception as to the stale of H.unlcl s mind 
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(unless it be the mutake of sutUituting declamation for acting), which, as I believe, 
CRiiretf misrepresents the psipoct of tli6 famoos aoiniM|qrr-^To lie, or not to be.* 

This is not a set speech to be declaimed to pit, boxes at J gallery, nor is it a rr.ornl 
thesia debated by Hamlet in intellectual freedom; yet one or the other of these 
two tdstakes Is committed by all acton, Becanse it Is a fine speecb, pccgnant wUb 
dioiigbt, it has been mistaken for an oratorical <li<.phy ; but I think Shakespeare^ 
genius was too eminenily dramatic to have committed so great an error as to substi- 
tute an oration for an exhibition of Hamlet's state of mind. The speech is passion* 
ale, not reflective, and it should be so spoken as if flte thoosbti were mrung from 
the agonies of a soul hankering after suicide as an escape from evils, yet terrified nl 
the dim sense of greater evils aftex death. Not only would such a reading of the 
qMcdi give h tenfold dramatic force, but h would be the fitting inlrodoctloa to the 
wiklnc-is of the scene, which immctliatcly si:cccc(l', with Oj lul'.-i. Thi> scene has 
also been much discussed. To render its strange violence intelligible, actors are 
wont to indicate, bjr their loolcutg towards the door, (bat (bey suspect tibe King, or 
•one one else, to be watdiing} and the wildness then takes Its place among the 
mmmtd extravagances of Hamlet. Fechter also conceives it thus. I cannot find 
aajT warrant in Shakespeare for such a reading ; and it b adopted solely to evade a 
difficulty which no longer exists when we consider Hamlet's state of feverish excite, 
menf I believe, therefore, that Hamlet is not (lisf:,'uising his real feelings in this 
scene, but is terribly in earnest. If his wildness seem unnatural, I would ask the 
•dot* what they mdM of flie tugrtater cxtnnnigaBee wiA wUdi 1w icccives tfie 
cjnfirrrntion of his doubts bjTtbe effect of the play upon the King? Here, it is to 
be obser>-ed, there is no pretext for assoming an extravagant demeanor; no one is 
watdiing now; be is alonewitb Us dear filead and confidant, Hoiatfo; and jrel 
note his conduct [see IH, !i, 259]. 

Of course the actors omit the most significant of these passages, because they are 
alrald of being comic ; but, if given with the reqtusite wildness, these passages would 
be terrible in their grotesquenesa. It 1* true that such wildness and grotesqueness 
would be out of keeping with any representntion of Ilamlct which made him calm, 
and only assuming madnrn at intervals. £ut is such a conception Shakespeariaa I 



{Botfy and iSmdt fte.. New Yoric, 1875, p. 1 32. ffambt. Westadaster Re?tew^ 

No. 53.) — The direct occasion of Hamlet's rude and singular behavior in the pres* 
cnce of Ophelia is, however, the insepaiable blendjng of genuine affliction with his 
feigned extravagance; conscious dissimulation WM almost overpowered by the un« 
conscious sincerity of real grief. In the moo^ ciaggeration of his letter to her 
there is the evidence of true sufTcring; but he wa5 compelled to dissimulate, becau'.e 
he could not trust even her with his plans. No design, therefore, could have been 
nore dcUfol than that wUdi he carried into cxecutioo ; the strange guise which be 
purposely asstuned was excellently well conceived to deceive the King and those 
about him, iniliatiog, as it did with consummate ingenuity, the systematic feigning 
of madness. Nothing was so likely to make them' believe In the reality of Ms mad 
ness as the conviction thnt they had discovered the cause of it. Flatter a man's in- 
tellectual acutencss, and he will be marvellously indulgent to your folly or your vice, 
•leoc-bHnd to your palpable hypocrisy. Modiis M hcadloag into the trap wUch 
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la tnrtb, the character of Hamlet and the circumstances in which it is placed 
mke dett&qr; and, ftom flie rdatku of Ae two, to dbpbqr tbe aeeeotty Imr cf 

the evolution of fr.tc would seem to be the deepest aim of the drama. 

This state of reflective indecision is a stage of development through which minds 
of acMalii cSuncter pass befen thef contcieiuly acquire by exerdse aUbltof 
willing. He who is passionately impulsive and has no hesitation at eighteen is, 
perhaps, reflective and doubtful at twenty-five, and in a few years more be may, if 
ho develop rightly, be deliberately resolute. For the will is not innate, hot is gradn- 
•lljr built up by successive acts of volition : a character, as Novalis said, is a com- 
pletely fa hioncd will. Had Hamlet lived and developed beyond the meluncholy 
stage of life-wcariness in^ which be is represented, and through which men of a 
certain abOity often pMi, ft nubile aoppoacd thatbewonldbave been aibdcd veiy 

differently by a deed lil:c that which was imposed upon him. Either it was a dury, 
and, according to his insight into its relations, practicable, and be would then lay 
down a definite pbm of action; or it was not^ afiooidii^ to Ms judgement, practi* 
cable, and he would then dismiss the idea of acting, and leave things to take their 
coune. As years pass on, they bring surely home to the individual the lesson that 
fife is too short for him to afBict himself about what he cannot help. There is n 
•nlkten^ of work in which every one may employ bis energies, and thingi lne> 
mediable must be wisely left to take, nnbewailed, their way. To rail at the everts 
of Nature is nothing else but the expression of an extravagant self-coasdousi^ess ; 
it is tbe vanRy which springs from an excessive self'feellng that finds tlie woiid to 
be out of joint, ?.nd would undertake to set it right. He only would undertake the 
government of the universe who cannot govern his own mind. Tbe wisely-eultivated 
nan, consdoos liow ins^nifieant n drop be is in (be vastttieam of Wfeb leana Ui 
tunitation, and accepts events with modesty and equanimity. 

[Fkge 140.] He ruthlessly strips off the conventional delusions from things, and 
lafs bare tbe realities; he utters the severest home-truths with the greatest satisfao* 
tioat *T1iese tedious old foo'.s.' if any one in tbe full possession of his reasoning 
powers refuses to accqitthe delusions of life, and persists in exposinf^ the realities 
beneath appearances^ lie is so much out of harmony with his surroundings that he 
wm, ton certainty, be oovnied nofe or IcM insane. Stnmge^ loo, as it nay seen, 
it is nevertheless true that such a one will commonly feign to be more eccentric or 
extravagant than be really is. Though intellectually be can contemplate objectt 
and events in flieir extrem e telationt, bis scSf-feeling incapacitates bbn finntt rc^rd* 
ing himself objectively ; and there is a certain gratification or vanity in acting ex- 
travagantly and in being thought singular or mad. Doubtless there was some solace 
to Hamlet's self-feeling in the mad pantomime by which he frightened and toolc 
leave of Ophelia; he was miserable, but there was conceit in his misery. He per- 
ceives the things of this world to be stale, flat, and unprofitable; but, by reason of 
his great self-feeling, he feels them much also. Had he recognized himself as a 
paitof the stale, flat, and nnprofitaUe things, be most have condnded that Ins in- 
dividual feelings were of very little consequence to the universe, that there were 
many more woeful pageants than the scene wherein he played, and have thereupon 
attmned to a bedOder tone of ndnd. 

[Page 143.] Let it not any longer escape attention that the deliberate fei^^ning of 
inscnity was an act in strict confbnnitj with Hamlet's character; be was by nature 
something of a Anioralatar,— that facnliy baving been lieini in Un. Though it is 
Mt laid tliat Ids motlier, tlie Queenf wet privy to fite nvider of lier husband, yet 
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from the words of the Ghost, who prefaces his revelations by stitinc how the uncle 
had ' won to his shameful lust the will of my most seeming virtuous queen,' it would 
appear dnt if she were not aebul party to Hm crime, she was MOMthbg dtnoct u 

bad But if Hamlet's character had received no taint from his mother, he 

was not altogether so fortunate on his father's side \ for he was the nephew of the 
'Uoody, Iwwdjr i^llala/— Om ifmondcss, ledieransy treadieroai, kia^esi vfllaiii. 
Wc see, then, the signification which there was in his speech to Ophelia : 'You 
■hould not have believed me; for virtue cannot so inoculate our old stock but we 

duntdishorit.* 

[Page 144.] As a heritage, then, Hamlet has that hatred of underhand cunnlag 
and treachery, that sincerity of nature, which justify Laertes in describing him as 
* free from zXi contriving ;' and as a heritage, also, he has that faculty for dissimula- 
tkn which is evident in his dmacter. • • . . Strange as it may seem, we not un- 
commonly observe the character of the mother, with her emotional impulses and 
subtle but scarce conscious shifts, in the individual when young, while the calm de« 
UbflfitioB and eoiMdoas^ dctenniitatioii of the father conae out move plaiofy at he 
gpowi older. Setting aside any necessity which Shakespeare might think himself 
udcr to follow the old play, it is in Hamlet's inherited disposition to dissimulation 
(hat we find the only expUutttioii of hu ddibentely feigning madness, when, to aU 
appearaooei, policy would have been much better served if he had not so feigned. 
But he has a lore of the secret way for its. own salce; to hoist the engineer with his 
own petard is to him a most attradiTe pto s pecty and he brealcs out into positive 
eanltatlon at the idea of outwittios Rosencraats aod Gidkteiuteiii, with whom he 
was to go to England. 

£Page 161.} Struggle as earnestly and as constantly as be may, the reflecting mortal 
toast fed at die end of all, that he b inevHaMy whatheis; duAUa follies and Ma 

virtues arc alike his fate; that there is 'a divinity which shapes his ends, rough hew 
Ihem as he may.' Hamlet, the man of thought, may brood over possibilities, spec 
■late on events, aoalytt motives and purposely delay action ; but Id the end he is, 
equally with Macbeth, the man of energetic action whom the darkest hints of the 
witches arouse to deqierate deeds, drawn on to the unavoidable issue. Mighty it 
must be allowed is the power of the human will; that which to him whose will is 
Mt devdoped Is JkU, it to him who has a well-fashioned will, power; so much has 
bees conqaered fon neoenl^, to much has been taken fiom the devil's tenitoiy. 



DR OMIHUS (1876) 

{kmmtitt Zkux Mtmin, La PiyekohgU de Shaisptan, Paris, 1876, p. 12.)— 
Forouselves, we reluct at the idea ttat Hamlet is mad or within a step of becom- 
ing $0, In the first place, Shakespeare would have shown us this tendency more 
decisively ; it is his habit to indicate plainly what his personages are designed to be ; 
but nowhere can we discover that it was his purpose to represent Hamlet as a mor- 
bidly aflTccted and discxscd person on the paint of succumbing to insanity. Can it 
be afFumed that bad he lived longer Hamlet would have become insane ? There 
Is no proof of it; on the oontnury, at die dose of die drama Ids mind appeals to 
settle into a state of repose. There is no hallucination, no ravinjj, no apparent pre* 
monitory symptom of insanity; be shows only a great exaltation or mind at the grave 
tifOphdia. On the other hand, if it is tame that diiaaae often beauts with the pre* 
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dominance of the ideas which are found ia Hamlet, it is impossible to consider these 
ideas as prooft of eerehral pertm!)atioBS. They may enit ilk indmdiialt who will 
never become in>anc, who will never give the least real sign of intelleetual diaturil- 
ance, but wliose only peculiarity is that they are of a nature so sensitive and so in* 
pressionable, that ihcy arc greatly affected by the wrongs of the world. They ean- 
wA beer *t]ie whips aad soonu of time, the oppressor*! wrong,' &c. How masf 
choice spirits there arc who have shared the^e very thoughts, and ia whom the apee 
tade of the world has led to disenchantment and disgust of life I 

Fbysical organization doubtless eontribules to aggravate thb tendency, wbidi eoo> 
sists in looking only at the dark r,i:!e of tl.in^i; r.r.il Sliril:ev] e.irc ha.- taVicn care to 
show us Hamlet as * fat and scant of breath.' In thus describing him, Shakespeare 
sorelj i&A not refer merely to Ibe Mter wb» 6Ucd die rfll^ at some foolish crilici 
have supposed. There are or;;anizatioiii loss vigorous than that of Hamlet, morbid 
natures with nervous and lymphatic temperament, having, even in the bloom of life, 
none of the ardent and youthful qualities from which spring force and exuberant 
health, and which accompany heedlem and lively q)Irits» eagerness for pleasure and 
for the work con{;cnial to sanguine temperaments. Natures like Hamlet's are early 
thoughtful and suffering ; they are all nerves, enthusiastic at one moment, depressed 
atanoaer,acoordbiKto drounstanees; but nctwhtwtaiiiHng thdr eccentricity, thdr 

originality and iheir conduct, oftentimes out of all ordinary rules, these persons never 
become crazed ; as they were bora, so they remain; they are misanthropes, kindly 
or morose, sympathetic or sneering, often rude and sesindoas, hot capable of fine 
fepartccs and keen hits. Consequently, we do not believe, with Drs Brierre de Bois> 
mont and Bucknill, that HamJet was in one of those intermediary states between 
reason and madness which have been named the period of incubation, a period in 
which thousands succumb to disease, and from which hundreds are restored to health. 
In our opinion If nmlct would become never really mad, but only more rational. His 
is not an intermediary type, but a type real and complete in itself. If he has ballo- 
dnations, it it when his toA it overwhdmed by grief and by (he grMtncM of tarn 

crime wliich he has caught si^ht of. His brain loses its balance, not from di^cn^e, 
but from excessive thought and suffering. It should be borne in mind that he has 
baidfy had time to Imow where he stands, and to compere die wodd at it is with the 
wmld ai| in his native goodness, he believed it to be, — that he is obliged, he so lov* 
ing, so respectful, to tun away from the world from horror at the condact of hit 
mother! 

There are children who are bora mnriciani» whom a tingle false note irritatet| 

from their earliest year they Invc the sense of harmony. Not a discord escapes 
them, and they cannot comprehend how there should be others differently orgaaized, 
in whom the tense of haiaunqr it wanting. Othem again are horn with an exqniiite 
sense of color and form, and everything at variance with their art wounds and repels 
them. Hamlet is one of these artistic natures. He is an artist of the moral sense. 
Bora with a feeltog the most delicate for whatever it vhtnont and noUe, he it en^ 
amorcd ^^ i;h loyalty and trnth, as dm mnucian It with harmony and the tenlptor 
with ideal fonnss onr vicet aad oar weaknemes shock him; to him they are amn 
strosities. 

With what loathing he endures the contact of flatterers and hypocntes, and how 
be loves to humiliate them ! It is with a secret pleasure that he torments the poor 
courtier Osric, to whom be presents the sight of his ridiculous meannesses and Hat. 
ieries. He aauises hinsdf by making Oirte play in his own alime like some fiJdqr 
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animal. Here Ilamlct rcco;7".iTs hi^ naftirnl enemy, who, in opposition to him, was 
bora with a love of lying, and who ' did comply with hks dug before be sucked it' 
He hates tbe reprobatei, or nlher his bssrt icvolts when tbqr eooc in Us way to 

t!;e midst of the court of his uncle. It is the involuntary shrinking of terror and 
di^gu^it which Marguerite feels ia the presence of Mephistopheles. What joy is it, 
on the other hand, when lie meets an hoaes( man t His sool leaps to sorrenderitsdf 
lo the ideal. With what pleasure does he grasp the frank and loyal hand of Horatio I 
Every time he finds liiiaself with him, bis heart is sooUied, and hununity then appeal* 
to him len hatefiiL 



NOTE 

[On page 195, 1 have said that Dr AKDISIDE was probably the first to pronooncs 
Haiulet's insanity real ; since this was printed, I have noticed that Davies in his 
Dramatic Misceltania, 1784, vol. iii, p. 85, says that: 'Aaron Hill, above forty 
years ago, in a paper called Tkt Prompter, observed that besides Hamlet's aMOmcd 
insanity, there was in him a mebncholy, which bordered on madnett, arising fioaft 
his peculiar situation.' 

Dr Kbuoqo'S Essay «n Hamlet's insanity, from which extracts are g^ven on pb 

2t6, first appeared in the yournal ef Imanity for A; ril, 1S60, .is I have just been 
kindly informed by tbe author himself. These extracts, therefore, should follow 
tiiose from Dr BocKNiix, and precede those from Dr CoMOiXT. The stereotype 
plates having been cost, the only chaqge that couU be nade has been nuide m 
date: iStek Ed.] 
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JAMES FLVVOTKE (1796) 



Iif 1796, James Plumptre, M. A., publbhed some Obsfrvations en Hamlet, Cfe., 
ieUtg an tUttmpt t» prove that \Skake^tar*\ dttfgiud \thU traged/^ at am utdirtct 
wutut M Mary, Queen of Seott, In dill volama the autbor a»ani«% fhat since 
Slialcespeare in 1592 did not heritite, in the Midsunmer'N^it's Dream, to com* 
pliment Elizabeth at the expense of Mary, he would hnvc no scruple^ in still further 
flattering hi$ royal mistress in 1596 (the ' date when HamUl was written by add- 
inif lib dmp lo IIm Oood cf cduouj ponrcd out ovet lier liniL This livpoflMrit 
obliges Um tonabitiiB lint dw Qascn in JSb«iftr«M in aeeetmrf to her luubiiBdli 
death. 

Fhmptra addaces the following pMsages and anmions to shew dwt Shakespeare 

had Mary, Queen of Scots, direct^ in mind when he wrote them : ' In second hus- 
band let me be accurst ! None wed the second but who kill'd the first,' III, ii, 169; 
and ' The instances that second marriage move Are base respects of thrift, but none 
of love.'— 17a. 'Which,' says the anthor, ' appear to be so strongly maiked as 
almost of themselves to establish the h)'pothesis.' Next, Gertrude's haste to marry 
the murderer of her husband. Lord Damley was murdered on the loih of Feb. 
■567, and Marjr wss narried to Bothwdl on the 14th of May following, a space of 

time but ju'-t exceeding three months. Lord D.tmJcy w.t? the linrr! cmr-^t yotmg 
man in the kingdom, but of a weak mind; it is remarkable that in IJamltt no com* 
pKmenC is paid to the mardered Icing's intellectual qualities. Bothwell was twenty 
yeais older than Man , rn I represented as an ugly man hy the historians. He 
was also noted for his debauchery and drinking, two circumstances which Shake- 
speare seems never to lose sight of in his character of Claudius. Ophelia's allusion 
to the 'ft a t Oimt majesty of Denmark,' IV, v, Plumptre says is inapplicable to Ger- 
trude, because « she w.is p^t the prime of life, not to say, old,' whereas it applies 
most justly to Mar)', who was only forty-five when she was beheaded, and very 
beautifoL In the beginning of HamUt the here is repiesented as veiy yoaag, hot 

in the graveyard wc are told that he was thirty years old; 'James wa? just thirty at 
the writing of this play.' Whereupon Plumptre remarks : * Shakespeare seems to 
have been so blinded by the dfcnmstanees he wiAed to introduce that he has ftUea 
into many im,jrobabilities between his two plans,' Shakespeare mentions the King 
as having t)een taken off ' in the blossom of his sin,' * which,' says Plumptre, * is 
tncompaliljle with the ideas we have of the King's age in the play, but most truly 
•nlieiibte te I«ird Damley.' In Hamletflt dday Shakespeare had in mind the 
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backwardnen of James to reveng« his father's murder. ' Among other remarkable 
coincidences between the plot of Ilamltt and the circumstances attendant on Mary 
end James, «• mqr cnmnenle diet of Dr Wotton bdng sent iuito SootlaBd 1^ 
Elizabeth as a. spy upon James, and fiho afterwards entered into a conspireqr tO 
deliver him into her hands.' Here we have the part of Rosencrants and Guilden 
■tenu 'The [nddent of Pofoidiis befog oraideicd In dw jpreienee of the Qoeen In 
her closet bears a resemblance to the murder of Rizzio in Mary's apartment.* ' Both- 
well had poisoned Mary's cup of happiness, end it was her marriage with him that 
WIS the ciiiie of lierioriows aod deeda** 

In 1797, Plumptre published an AppauHxt^ which additional paraDeUsns are 
given, and great stress is laid on the eflects of poison on Damley: Knox and 
BaduauB ' mention the black and putrid pustules which broke out all over his 
body;' this conesponds to the tetter which ' bark'd about, most lazar-likc, with vile 
r.nd loathsome crust, all the smooth body' of Hamlet's father. Hume's description 
of James (vol. i, p. 114^410 ed.) b cited to show that the character of Hamlet is 
Uidtnacler,'batit£iftflaltet&vBlcemeM; it is James dimwn in the fUrast colon; 
his harsh features softened and his deformities concealed.' Hamlet's love of the 
stage and patronage of the Players resembled James's. Finally, Irom travellers' 
•econnts Flomptre infeis that *die shore on which Elsinor stands ooosists of fidges 
of sand, rising one above the other;' there could not, therefore, be any ' dreadful 
summit of a cliff that beetles o'er his base,' and 'looks so many fathoms down' 
amid soeh scenery; bat this description sdts Salisbury Crags and Holyrood 
Palace. 

This theory of Plumpfre's (who, by the way, apologizes in hi:, Prcfnce for any 
typographical errors to be found in the volume, on the ground of his excessive 
anxieljr to iMblish Us views beforehocoaidhe«BdcipKMd'aad»ohbedof dM ^oiy 
of his discovery), — this theory was treated with silent indifference for nigh three- 
quarters of a century, until a few yean ago it was revived in Germany, apparently 
wfdioat any sospidon that it -was not nord. Cam. SnmscRUto, In die iAfjpw* 
hlait, Nos. 46, 47, i860, brought forward the same arguments with which we are 
familiar to prove that under Gertrude was veiled an allusion to Maiy Stuart, that 
KiadCt was James, and Clandins, BothwelL Bet the ingenions German sdiolar 
went fitfther, and found dial other characters in the tragedy had their prototypes 
among James's contemporaries. The Liird of Cowrie had a father's murder to 
avenge, and had lived in Paris, and had a faithful servant named Rh3rnd, and met 
his deadi in an attempt hf atrstagem on the life of tho king. AH this pre fig n r ei 
Laertes and Reynaldo; unfortunately, an air of burlesque is cast over the theory by 
the argument, gravdy uttered, that Laird is pronounced just like {gata to Uiiigt) 
LaertesI Afterthedeadiof the Laird, Us bride, Anna Dnq^beesnie insane^ 
hence Ophelia. In the 'vicious mole,' I, iv, 24, Silbersddag finds cannditivo evi« 
dence of the truth of his theory. See note ad /ac, VoL L 

MoBERLY noticed, though not in reference to this dieoiy of Plumptre's, diat di« 
language with which Hamlet speaks of the dead body of Polonius is almost exactly 
the s.aroe as that used by the Porter at Holyrood in vefereMe to the dead body of 
Rizzio. See III, iv, 215. 

HuNm (Mw MutnUlamt, Ac;, fli, 904) aayt dMt If die cc mp c iM ci i of iHmbt 
can really be carried back to a time before 1589, ' there may be some grouid for dw 
opinion of those who have thought that there were strokes in itleyeUedatthe QoMn 
of Seotsi who was pot to deadi la 1587*' 
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GEORGB RtJSSELL FRENCH (1869) 

{Skaktsftartana Cnualogica, London, 1S69, p. 301.} — Bearing in mind Uut 
BctleTores^s translation was pnUisbed in 1560, snd that ll>e wonderfbl diaim waa 

written in 1596, wc will proceed to the notice of the personages believed to be indi- 
cated by certain names in the play, who are nearly all in one way or other connected 
wifli the history of Sir Philip Sidney, who seems by common consent to stand for 
♦young Hamlet.' This is the key-note to the rest. His honored father, the irite 
and able Sir Ilcnry SiJncy, of Pcnshurst, is pat down for the elder Hamlet, to 
whom the poet does not assign any other name, but to whom he ascribes so high a 
dnneter, as trheii the ton b looking on bis portnh t * See, what a grace was seated 
on his brow,' Dr Zotich says, 'a more exalted character than thr.t of Sir 

Heniy Sidney can scarcely be found in the volume of history.' Of him, there* 
bb Son might say, as Hamlet of Us father: *I shall not look upon Us Uko 
again.' 

One of the parts snj^xsed to have been filled by Shakespeare binuelf was that of 
*Tbe majesty of buried Denmark,' accordir g to Rowe; and Shakespeare's only 
•on, who died when nndcr twelve yc irs cf rtgc, was biqptized Hamnet, which b 

considered synonymous wilh Hamlet; his godfather most probably being Hnmnet 
or Hamlet Sadler, to whom the poet left a lega<^ of 'xxvj* viij** to buy him a 
ffinge.* 

Tt i"^ worthy of remark that Sir Henry Sic^nry died (May 5, 15S6) five months and 
twelve days before his accomplished son, and that very date is reckoned by com- 
mentators to have elapsed between the mvrder of the dder Hamlet and the final 
catastrophe in the play, young Hamlcl's death. 

The usurping Qaudius of the drama has been regarded as a satire on the Lord 
Keeper, Sir Nicholas Bacon, not, of cowi^ widi rafeieiiea to crime ; nor has any 
one ever ventured to link the revered name of SidnqF*s mother, Lady Maij Dadiejr* 
with the guilty Queen Gertrude. 

The next important personages in the play are the • Lord Chamberlain,' Polonius; 
his son, Laertes ; and daughter, Opbeliai and diese are supposed to stand for Qneen 
Elizabeth's cclcl>rnfed Lord High Trca<;iirer, Sir William Cecil, Lord Buileigh; his 
second son, Robert Cecil, and his daughter, Anne Cecil. Hamlet's bosom friend, 
Horatio, Is said to be Hebert Langnet (by Mr Jutim Lloyd) ; Marcelliis and Ber> 
nardo are allrttcd to Fulke Greville and Edward Dyer; ' Fmnci'co n\Ty, pcihnp-, be 
Intended for Harvey.' — (Lloyd.) Lamord, who is only alluded to in the play, IV, 
viit *he is the brooch, indeed, And gem of at! the nation,' is meant for Raleigh; 
young Fortinbr.as, ' of unimproved mettle, hot and full,' for the brave but ImpetUOOa 
Robert Devereux, E.ul of Essex, then in the height of his fame; 'Old Norway,* 
uncle to young Fortinhras, is ascribed to Sir Francis Knollys, whose daughter Let* 
tiee married Walter Devereux, first Earl of Essex, and their son was Robert, jnsl 
noticed. • Yoimg 0?ric' is a specimen of the foppish gallants of Queen Elizabeth's 
court, who aflected the style of language called Euphuism, of which Sir Walter 
Scott has given an amusing example in the person of * Sir Mercie Shafton,* In T%» 

Monastery. 

With the exceptions of Horatio, Marcellus and Bernardo, the Compiler does not 
ledc Is ^Kitwb these appropriations. But fint to examine faito the Ustoiy of (ho 
Cteili. It b well known llitt an allianee of mairiage was proposed their faflMi 
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to take place between Philip Sidney and Anne Cecil, the ' fair Opiielia ' of ih** piny t 
here is one link of resemblance in the story. Queen Gertrude snys, — < I hop'd ihoa 
dKMildatlttve been 1117 Hamlet** wife.* Anne Cedl beeanie die wife of Bdwaud de 
Vcrc, seventeenth Earl of Oxford. This was not a happy marriage for the lacly, and 
the only quarrel in which Philip Sidney ever engaged was with OxTord, who had 
bdiaved to Mm with great rvdenesSf and tlie diallenge between them was only fnis* 
tratcd by the Queen's interference. Did our poet bear this quarrel in mind when 
be makes Hamlet leap into Ophelia's grave and grapple with Laertes ? ' I will f ;ht 
with him uprm this theme/ In the drama, Polonius, on his son Laertes leaving him 
fbr fi)re!gn tnyel, gives him hh ble ing and advice, telling btm^'AndtbCM Urn 
proC'-nti in l^y memory Look thou character.' We have row come to a second 
link -in the ch.iiu of evidence. When Robert Cecil was about to set out on his 
tnTda» bis father (who lived till 1598) was carefol to en)oin vpon Um 'tea pre* 
ccpts,' in allusion, as he explain'', to the Decalogne, and in some of thc^e the identity 
of t!tc language with that of Polouius is so dose, that Shakespeare could not have 
hit upon it unless he had been aoqnafaited widi Burleigh's pavntal advice to Robert 
Cecil, who w.as forty-six years old when the play was written. 

[Page 304.] Among Lord Burleigh's 'ten precepts' [occur the following:] Pre- 
cept 4. — ' Let thy kindred and allies be welcome to thy house and table. Grace 
tihOB with thy countenance, .niul firthcr them in all honest actions. FoT by dlii 
mcins, thou f,hr.!t so dou'.)le llie b.iiid of nature, as thou sh.-ilt f ikI them so many 
advocates to plead an apology for ihce behind thy back; but shake off those glow- 
wonnsp I neaa pam^tes and sycophants, who wUI feed and bwn upon Aee in tho 
summer of prcpcritic, but in an adverse ftcrmc they will jh'-ltcr thee no more than 
an arbour in winter. 5. Beware of suretyship for thy best friends. He that paycth 
another man's debts teeketh his own decay. But If (boa canst not otherwise diose, 

rnthcr lend thy money thyself upon ^■'ro X bonds, although thou boirow it. So shalt 
thou secure thyself, and pleasure thy friend. Neither boirow of a neighbour or of 
a fiien^ bat of * stranger, whose paying for it thou shalt hear no more of it. ^ 
Undertake no suit against a poor man without receivir.;; m !c!i wron j. 7. Be SOro 
to make some great man thy friend, 8. Toward? superiors be humble, yet generous. 
With thine equals familiar, yet respective. Towards thine inferiors show much 
bmnanlty, and some fioniliari^. 9, IVnsf not any man with Ay life, cicdit, or cs* 
tafc. 10. Be not scurrilous in conversation, or ';nfincal in thy jests.' [Sec I, iii, 59.J 
The Lord Treasurer Burleigh, was not over fond of actors and the drama, whereas 
Rebeit Dudley, the splendid Eart of Leicester, nnde to Philip Sdney, was the great 

friend of the players. In 1573, * the Earl of Leico .ter'a players' viilled the town of 
Stratford-upon-Avon, when the future poet was nine years old. Burleigh was often 
in antagonism to Leicester, and prevented his obtdnhig the appt^ntment of Loid 

Lieutenant of Ireland, and othcr\visc thwarted his ambitious vic-.v;. Next to 
Onter. the moU .iMe and bitter o( Burleigh's -'^•cr^ar■les w.os Sir ^^■ Throg- 
norton, father-in-law of Sir Walter KUeigh, and uncle of the wile of Edward 
Aiden of fiukhall, Shaketpeaid's oonsin on the moAo's side, in whose coadcmnaK 
tion the Lord Treasurer concurred. Moreover, Burleigh neglected Sir Francis W.1I- 
singham, whose daughter Frances became the wife, first of Sir Philip Sidney, and 
afterwards of die Earl of Esmx. Hubert Laaguet on one oeeasioa suggested to 

his pupil riiilip Sidney to affi-ct mo^c attachment thnn he /elf to Cecil. Shakespeare's 
inclinations would natually take side with the great Warwickshire noble in remem- 
bering the politkd AUwm&Atm beta*eeB Leiceatar nd Burle'gh, and hit covert satfre 
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on the latter, under the guise of Polonius, would be well aaderstood in his day, and 
probably relished by none more than by Qneen Elizabeth henelf, who could ei^Joy 
a jest, though at the expense of her wise and faithful William Cecil. 

[Pnge 306.] When Philip Sidney, who was bom in 1554, was on his 'grand tonr,* 
in 1 572, he fell in at Frankfort with the famous sdiolari Hubert Languet, ' by whose 
advice he studied various autbon,andsbamicddie tedncdoaBof popoy' (Dr Zoucb). 
The friendship between them was very stronj;, nntl many letters are preserved wrifr 
ten in Latin from Languet to Sidney, which were hrst printed in 1639. 

The writer of these remarks ve nt u res to difler from those critics who assign Lan« 
guct to Horatio, and in projv -n^^ Fulkc Greviile instead, he brings fonvsrd the fol- 
lowing arguments to support the change. In the Erst place, Hubert Languet was at 
katt tfiirty-six yean older tiuon Sidney. It is generally nadentood that Languet 
was sixty-three years old at his death in 15S1. In the second place, their tone 
towaids each other, in their correspondence, is rather that of master and papil, or 
Mentor and Telemachos, than of bosom friends, eqiuUs in yean. . • . • 

Mow to apply the test to Fulkc Crcville as Horatio. He was a of Riilip 

Sidn<ry; equally descended from the n ul Ic Bea«champ<! ; lK>m in thf ?:?me year, 1554' 
educated with him at the same school, at Shrcw&bur^', which tbcy entered on the 
same day i and they studied aikeiwaids together at oo^ if not at boA, of the Univcr> 
sitics, Oxford and Cambridge; they were the dearest friends through life; fellow- 
travellers; comrades in the tilt-yard. They had prepared to accompany Sir Francis 
Drake fas his expedition to the West Indies, bat were forbidden to do so I7 Qneen 
Elizabeth, who would not spare two such promising youths from her court. 

I^t us now examine Shakespeare's language. At their first interview, Hamlet 
recognizes his former comrade, Horatio, — ' Sir, my good friend, I'll diaiige thai 
name with yon;'— «nd again admowledgcs their early asaodalian in sdiool al mt» 
tenberg, — • I pray thee, do not mock me, fellow-student.' 

Next we have the expression of Hamlet's strong regard for Horatio, Act III, sc. 
ii,iathe passage ending, 'Give me that auii That is not paasian^s slave, and I will 
wear him In my heart's core, ay, in my heart of heart, As I do thee.' All these ex- 
pressions, and the affectionate demeanor between the two liiends thlOI^^UNit the 
pbqr, pobt to a companion of die same age and statioD, as was Greviile, ladwrttsii 
to one so much older than Sidney as was Hubert Languet 

One of Sir Philip Sidney's Pattvrab^ is addressed to his two most intimate fiienda 
(Sir) Edward Dyer, and (Sir) Fnike Greviile, coupling their initials wltK his own. 
.... To these two cherished friends and congenial spirits. Sir PhUip Sidney in hia 
will lefk a precious legncy of regard ; • Item, I give and bequeath to my dear friends, 
Mr. Edward Dj'er and Mr. Fulkc Greviile, all my books.' In the play Hamlet ad- 
dresses Horatio and Marcellns, evidently as his ddef intimates t * And now good 
friends, As you are friends, scholars and soldiers. Give me one poor reques'.' With 
some fair reason, therefore, it is niged that. Greviile and Dyer were intended for 
Kanlet*t fiicnds, Horatio and-MaieeUas. 

FROF. DR A. GERTH (i86t) 

{^Dtr Hamlet, Leipzig, 1861, p. 223.) — This is the end and aim of the lesson 
which Hamlet teaches. Protestantism will never fulfil its callin?^ so long as its 
adherents are content to oppose the inexhaustible strength and cunning of its ancient 
Ibe with the mere gftntaoMitsf of thwri^twot onsej so long astlicywiU- 
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learn to nnite to t'le virtues of the Chri^l'an, the calm dispassumite prndence and 
cooscquent energy of the man; so long as they coatioue to mite in foolUh infat^ 
Mtion tlw power and aid which lie in thdr own boMmit, iutead of using then. 
Thererore, it is, that Shalcespeart gave lo (his noble Prince, as a bosom Trlend, this 
tOH^idrkt with » RPHum mam«, a nun contented and thoughtful, honorable and 
learned, bat who is rilent and offers no counsel ; and therefore, it is, also, that be 
represents Hamlet's Imf, Ophelia, Q<t>EAEIA, tho sjmbol of the miM Of Ibeagiai 
and belp^ as being destroyed by Uaailet ilMMi^ 



llUSKIN (187s) 

{Mmtf Aiibirfr, 187^ p. 1*6, fMt-note.)— Shaicespeare^ names are cnrieastyr" 

often barbarously,— much by Providence, — but assuredly not without Shakespeare's 
cunning purpose,— mixed oat of tlie variotts traditions he confusedly adopted, and 
lan^ages be imperfectly knew. .... Desdemona, Sva6atiimla,miseraite/ortttiu, 
is plaia enough. Othello is, I believe, the careful ; all the calamity of the tragedy 
flrisin - from the single flaw and error of his magnificently collected strenj^fh. Ophe- 
lia, tervueabitntss, the true lost wife of Hamlet, is marked as having a Creek name 
ligr tlMt of licr bratber, Laertes; and lis stgnilieation is onee csqnisitcijr dludcd to 
in that brother's last word of her, where her gentle prenousncss \% opposed to the 
oselessness of the churlish clergy: <a minittering angel shall my sister be when 
Ihon BcH bowling/ Handel is, I beticee^ connected in some wiy with 4esM5>k lb* 
endn cvoit of die tragedy (wtnlaK on dwbetn^ of baaie dm?. 



C ELUOT BROWNE (187S) 

{Notes on Skakexpearit Names, The Athenaeum, 29 July, 1876.)— Of the names 
of Hamttt, only two are aflbrdcd by tlte prose story of BdkfoKftr-tlut of Handel 
himself and his mother Geruthe, which Shakespeare has turned into Gertrude. 
Horatio is probably the Horatio of the Spanish Tragedy, where be plays the rtle of 
friend and Iwst man to the hero. Andrea calls him, * My other soul, ny bosom, my 
heart's friend.' 

Hie ori^n of the association b probably to be found in the legend of the Honttii. 
IfarceHas, oeeoiding to €snden, b a nanw * martian and waiUke' firom Mars, and 

therefore suitable for a military man. The names of Francisco and Bernardo, as- 
sociated together in this play, had been previously assoc i at e d in one of the greatest 
ciimce of the sixteenth century. Bernardo BandinI and Francesco dc* 'ud veM 

the assassins of Giuliano de' Medici in the cathedral of Florence. It is worth noting 
that in the original Italian cast o[ Every Man in his Humour, \o which Shakespeare 
is said to have contributed, and in which be certainly performed, the principal per- 
sonage was Lorenso deP Fud, — no donht diosen as a distinctively Florentine name. 
Fortinbras is evidently Fortcbras or Strongarm of the family of Fcruml)rns of the 
romances, or may have come directly from Niccolo Fortebraccio, the famous leader 
of the <ninftaifrffc Gnildettsteiii and Resenerants were both Ustoiieal names of 
Dcmnarl: : the first was borne by a chief actor in the melancholy history of Chris- 
tian the Second, and therefore well suited by association to figure in Hamlet; the 
«dMe»as Mr Tlionihanr has pointed out [anticipated by Steevenss see 11* i, 1. En.], 
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Ae BUM of «ht ■nihiwi<lw teat to E«|MA at tlie •eeeuion of Jum Ibt 

Httdi iogennltj Im beeo expended upon Ophelia. Mm Yongc^ in ber Vook 
ttpOB Christian ATuMl^lnBvdb the conjecture that the word is a Greek renderiof 
cf ID old Dar.bkc scrr tnt nanc like Ormilda. [Mr Raskin's suggestion is here 
died. Ed.3 llie fact ui, however, that Shakespeare, or the writer who is to be 
credited with the etrly IfamlH, probably adopted the mine from the ArauSa of 
Sannararo, where, in the form in which it appears in the first quarto edition, Ofclia, 
it is tlie name of one of the amorous shepherds of the ninth eclogue. This con« 
jecbne U greatly strengthened by the drnunstance that Ofelia ii introduced wMk 
Montano, another of the first-Hamlet MOaet. It k probably OO^ a nodcm ftott «f 
Che Roman Ofelia, Horace's Ofellns. 

Thret daiaGtai in fhe fint edItM» of Hmidet were n>tMuned fn flie Moood fai* 
pression. Conmbis was altered to Polonius, his servant Montano to Reynaldo, and 
Albertus, the name of the murdered duke in the Play, became Gonz?[^o. With the 
exception of Falstaff, these are the only instances ia whicii Shakespeare is known 
b haire aade any diangee in the namce of hii dramaHt faumm . InllwcMeof 
Corambis we may infer, perhaps, that when the poet's magic had transformed tbo 
low bttffooQ-courtier of the older drama into the highly.finished portrait of the 
Snlah dumedlor wlddh we now poiMai, it became neeeMary to rid Um «f oM 

associations by giving him a new rian:c. ro!onius is jirc l.al.Iy tbc t)*;)ic.-vl Pole 
diplomatist and counsellor. The inhabitants of Poland at that time were known ia 
Wn^Mw* at PotoniaMi and fhe decthre Inngdom, wtth in dabonte system of eiMi^ 
blies and diets, was pfasWdMOtly the land of policy and intrigue. The traditional 
Polonius, indeed, answers very nearly to the old marshals of Poland, who always 
earned the wand of office before the king. Conunbis sounds like a pastoral name, 
derived, peritape, from CuywAtu. [See I, it, 57. Bn.] 

Reynaldo, both here and in yf//*j Well,\s a scrvnnf or sJcwnrd, and it is significant 
that the best known of the historical Rinaldos, — and several probably went to the 
CT—|wtii«m of the Rinddo of femance ^ -w as hl^ atewaid to Looit die Vioai. 

Albertus is clearly a more appropriate name for a duke of Austria (the scene is 
laid at Vienna) than Conzago; but the story of the Play is certainly taken from the 
aMOider of flie Doke of Uibano by Luigi Contaga in 1538, who was poteoed by 
means of a lotion poured into his ears. This new way of poisoning caused great 
horror throughout Europe, and we often meet with allusions to it It is worth 
noting, also, that the wife of the duke was a Gonzaga. Some of the commentators 
have absurdly objected to Battista as a female Chriitlaa name. It was not only % 
common female name at f^is period, but cspcdally connected with Mantua and the 
Gonzagas. [The remainder of these NcUs will be fotmd in connection with the 
•fpDoprfato dundets ia die text in Vol. L Ibere it aa actfde ia Ctmktk 
M^uku lor Febnmy, 1870^ on JMaj^aeraV (h*A Niamn* Eo.] 
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DURATION OF THE ACTION 

HeVSSI {Shakespeare's Ilamht, Leipzig, 1872) : The l-'irsl Act embrace* the fint 
|>i;;ht, ihc following d.iy, and the next night. 

The Scc(jtHl A 1 I '. L^it. > Si inc liule time (from two to three months) after the close 
of the Pirst ; for in the First Act Laertes goes to Paris, and at the beginning of the 
ScoMid, Poioniiis sends him The Seeoad Act embnccs one day. 

The Third Act hc:;ins with the day following the c!ose of the Second Act, and 
continues, as is to be inferred from the apparition of the Ghost, until the middle of 
the next night 

The Fourth Act ends with the death of Ophelia. The Fifth begins with the day 
of her burial, and two or three days might be supposed to intervene. But since the 
King reminds Laertes in the grave-yard of 'their last night's speech,' if follows that 
Ophelia was buried on the very day after her death ; and the Fifih Act, thereforOf 
begins on the day immcdiatr!y following (he conclu^inn of the Foiuth. The dura- 
tion of the cvcnU of the Fourth Act cannot be exactly computed. The first three 
Scenes take plaee on the day after Hamlet's interview with his mother. Not much 
time can clnp«;e hcfwcen the Third and Fourth Scene, hecause in the Fourth Scene 
Hamlet is on his way to England, which must have followed very close upon the 
King's command ; the snoceedtog scenci continae without intennqitioa. The Foiirtli 
Act» therefore* occupies two at the most 

Miss Kate F1ieu> {Fetkler as Hamlet. Atlantic Monthly, Boston, November, 
1870^ p. 558)1 After carefully scanning; the play, we see that its entire action cannot 
cover more than fen days. In the First Act Laerte? leaves for France, and Hamlet 
decides to ' put an antic disposition on.' The Second Act opens with Polonius 
wndht{f Reynaldo to keep watch over Laertes, alter which comes Ophelia's descrip- 
tion of Lord Hamlet with his doublet all unltraccd; this being the first symptom of 
Hamlet's madness, not mora than a day is likely to have elapsed between the con« 
ception and execntion of hb plan. Conclnding with the arriTol of the Players and 
Hamlet's arrangement for the performance of The M.o : r of Cc/r rff^-o, which he 
distinctly declares shall take place the following night, — • We'll havc'l to-morrow 
night,' — there can be no questioning as to the date of the Third Act. And the 
Fourth is like unto it. Hamlet kills Polonius in the Third Act. The Fourth Act 
opens with the Queen's narrnfion of the Mooily dc-'', — 'Ah, my^:r5od loid, what 
have I seen to night?' by which it is clear that the Fourth Act begins in point of 
time as quickly as the Third Act closes; that is, on the night of the third day.. In 

the Third Scene Ilnmlet is brought in punrrled. and replies to Claudius that 'you 
shall nose him (Polonius) as you go up the stairs into the lobby.' The time still 
remains the same, as proved by the King's immediately dispatching Hamlet to 
England: 'I'll have him hence to-night.' In Scene Fourth Hamlet appears upon 
a plain in Denmark, not yet having sailed. It may still be the night of the third 
day, although the meeting with Foitinhns and his forces wotild rather indicate day. 
light. If so, the fourth day has set in. Between this Scene and Scene Sixth four 
diys nni<;t e!ni >:o, it is then that Horatio receives Ham!ct''; letter, in whicli he 
•ays J ' Efc we w ere two days old at sea, a pirate of very warlike ap^iointment gave 
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us chase These good fellows will bring thee where I am.' Two days oaf 

•nd two days returning to Denaark nuke four, and adding the previoiu four dayi» 
we have eight in all. The Mxt lad list scene fcnows speedily, tfaerda Hamlet** 
letter to the King being deUrcrod. Well, but how is it with Laeitai, who reappears 
in Scene Fifth, proclaiming revenge for the death of his father? How can he re» 
turn from France in four days, especially if be b« in Paris, where Polonias has sent 
Kcyoaldo lo seek Mm? Mot leKtiKg anUl the Flist Act, is utterly impossible for 
Lncrtc^ to hnve m.idc very great progress in his journey, and travelling leisurely, as 
would be likely, he is overtaken and brought back. Yes, but be sets sail for France, 
and ttUprobalile that, tuvSn^nch a itait, he em be overtaken? Of cenne he mIb 

S.iil, Ehinorr? bcinj; on an i^Lind; but the route to Paris is far more direct by land 
than by sea, and the lime indicates that Laertes must have taken to horse on the 
mainland, a mode of tniTdltng In whidi he coold he canly reached h^ fbreed poet* 
ing. Drowned at the close of the Fourth, Ophelia is bnried in the last. Act, so that 
but few days can intervene between the two events. How many one cannot assert ; 
although, as Hamlet in his letter to Qaudius, in the Fourth Act, says, ' to-morrow 
•hall I b^ leave to sec your kingly eyes,' and the Fifth Act brings about this meet- 
ing, twenty-four hours need not have elapsed. European Catholics bury their dead 
speedily. It is, therefore, safe to declare that the Fifth Act could transpire on the 
irinth daf, and cannot in tcaaoii be delayed beyond the tenth. 

[See EcKARDT, II. i, 75. George B. Woods (£ua/s, Boston, 1S73, p. 104) 
reachei the same condnslon wlA Hsusst} that Ac 'time of the action oocapies be> 

tween two and three montb';, no more and no less,' and cites in proof Hamlet's 
sutcmeot in the First Act, that his father bad been dead ' not two months,' and 
Ophelia's anerdon fo the lUrd Act, that he had been dead at that time ' twice two 
months.' 

See also I, i, 158* for tht seasoo of the year when th« actioA is sapiwaed to lakt 

place. £d.] 



GARSICR'S VERSION* 

BoADEN {Zi/ec/ y. P, Ktmblt, London, 1825, vol. i, p. llo)t Having iaddent« 
dly mentioned Ganick'S strange atteratloii of the pfaqr of Marnbtt U mtf not he 
improper to add here some account of it. In my youth I rcmeml)€r to have seen it 
acted, and for many years I could not get the smallest information whether any copy 
was pre s erred of this anlocfcy compliment to Vohaire. A strange story was in 
Cnlatkm formerly, that it had been buried with the great actor; this, however, it was 
S^d, was not upon the humane principle that a man's faults should die with bimt 
bat as a sort of consecntlion of so critical a labor. 

But llr Kcmble had in his library what I hdieve to hsTC been the very wpf ol 
the play upon which Mr Garrick's alterations were made. Ha probably te^ved it 
as a curiosity from Mrs Garrick 

[Ganick] cat out the voyage to Englaod and the eMcutioB of Roseacnals and 

« la BoHi^AjlMvniMr it tiitatcd that Ibis vwrioa was iMt primed, toi 
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Guildenstern, ' who had made love to the employment, and marshalled his way to 
kaaveiy.' He omitted the funeral of Ophelia, and all the wisdom of the Prince^ 
maA the rude jocularity of the Grave-diggers. Hamlet bants in upon Ibe Wag and 
Ml court, and Laertes reproaches him with his father's and his sister's deatfll. Tbe 
exasperation of both is at its height when the King interposes; he had commanded 
Hamlet to depart for England, and declares that he will no longer bear this rebel- 
lious conduct, but that his wrath shall at lei^ fall heavy on the Prince. 'Ffnt/ 
exclaims Hamlet, 'feel you mine !' and he instantly stabs him. The Queen rushes 
out, imploring the attendants to save her from her sou. Laertes, seeing treason aod 
nnufdcr before him, attadA Hanlct to icvenge Us fiidier, Ut staler, and Ma Kbg. 

He wounds Hamlet mortally, and Horatio is on the point of making Lacric'; r.c- 
company him to the shades, when the Prince commands him to desist, assuring him 
ibat it was die hand of Heaven, which adniniitered hf Laeites 'that predons faafan 
for all Us wounds/ We then learn that the miserable mother had dropped in a 
trance ere she could reach her chamber door, and Hamlet implores for her * an hoar 
of penitence ere madness end her.' He then joins the hands of Laertes and Ho* 
ratio, and commands them to unite their virtues (as a coalition of ministeil) lo 'calA 
the troubled land.' The old couplet as to the bodies concludes the piif. 



ACTORS' INTERPRETATIONS 
GAKRICK 

FlXtOmO (Tom Jones, London, 1749, book xvi, chap, v.)— As SOon as the play, 
which was HamJet, Prime* •/ Dtnmark, began. Partridge was all attention, nor did 
be break silence until the entrance of the Ghost; upon which he asked Jones, ' Wlmt 
man that was in the strange dress; something,' said he, ' like what I have seen in a 
picture. Sure it is not armour, is it ?' Jones answered, ' That is the Ghoit.* To 
which Partridf^e replied with a smile, • Persuade me to that, wr, if you can. Though 
I cannqt say I ever actually saw a ghost in my life, yet I am certain I should know 
one in saw hbn, better than tint eomes to. Ko, no, air, gbosls dont appear in saeb 

dresses as that, nci^lisr.' In this n-.i -'ake, which caused mi;ch lau;^htcr in the ntij^h- 
borhood of Partridge, he was suffered to continue, 'till the scene between tbe Ghost 
•ad Handet; when Partridge gave diat credit to Mr Geirldc which be liad dented to 
Jones, and fell into such a violent fit of trembling that his knees knocked against 
each other. Jones asked him what was the matter, and whether be was afraid of the 
watiior upon the stage ? ' O la, sir,' said he, ' I percdve now it b what yoa told 
Bie. I am not afraid of anything ; for I know it is but a play. And if it really Wis 
a ghost, it could do one no harm at such a distance, and in so much company; and 
yet if I was frightened, I am not the only person.' < Why, who,' cries Jones, * dost 
Hum take to be sndi a coward here Iwddes Ihysdf 7* 'Majr, yoa amy call me • 
coward if you will; hut if that little man there upon the stage is not frightened, I 
never saw any man frightened in my life. Ay, ay ; "go along with you 1" ay, to be 
mrel wbo^ foot dm I WiU yw? Lad have OMicy apon anch foolhaidineas? 
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Wliatcvcr happens it is f^oo l cnT,ir;b for yoj. " Follo.v you!" I'd fol' nv tVic devil 
as soon, — nay, perhaps it is the devil, — for Ihey say he can put on what likeness he 
pktKS. CNil h«reheisa(!a{n. •'Nofuther!*' NokyonluvegoiierwcaonglialKsdf; 
farther than Fd have gone for all the king's dominions.' Jones offered to speak, but 
Phctridee cried, ' Hush, hush, dear sir, don't yott bear him i' and during the whole 
speech of the Ghost he ftflt wilb his eyes fined partly on the Ghost nnd partly on 
Hamlet, ari'l with his mouth opeuj Ae lame pMilons wMdn succeeded ia Hamlett 
succeeding likewise in him. 

When the scene was over, Jones said, • Wjy, Partridge, yoo exceed my expecta- 
tions; you enjoy Ae play more than I conceived possible.' 'Nay, sir,' answered 
Partridge, 'if you arc not afraid of the devil, I can't help it; but to be sure it is 
natural to be surprised at such things though I know there is nothing in them; not 
that It WIS the Ghost which surprised me neither-, for I sImhiM have known that to 

have been only a man in a Etranj^c drc?.?; but when I stv the little man so fright- 
ened himi>c]f, it was that which took hold of mc.' 'And du^t thou imagine then, 
Partridge,* cries Jones, ' that he was really frightened 7* * Nay, sir,' said Pftrtridge, 
•did not you yourself observe ancrwnnU, when he fuund it was his own father's 
spirit, and how he was murdered in the garden, how bis fear forsook him by degrees, 
nnd he was struck dumb with sorrow, as it were, just as I should have been, had it 
been my own case. But hush ! O la I what noise that ? There he is again. Well, 
to be certain, though I know there is nothing at all in it, I am glad I am not down 
yonder, where those men are.' Then turning his eyes again upon Hamlet, ' Ay, you 
may draw your sword ; what signifies a sword against the power of the devil ?' 

During the Secon l Act, I'artrit^ge m:irlc very few remarks. He greatly admired 
the fineness of the drc:>^cs ; nor could he help observing upon the King's counte« 
iwnce. * Well,* said he, • how people may be decdved by Cues I MMa /Ua firmA 
is, I find, a true snying. Who wouM think, by looking in the King's face, that he 
had ever committed a murder?' He then inquired after the Ghost; but Jones, who 
intended he should be suiprised, gave him no other tattsfnction, * than that he mi^ 
pos ibly see him again soon, and in a fl.a^h of fire.' 

Partridge sat in fearful expectation of this; and now, when the Ghost nude his 
next appearance, Partridge cried out : ' There, sir, now ; what say yon now 7 Is he 
frightened now or no? As much frightened as you think mc, and, to be sure, no> 
body can help some fc.irs, I would not I c in b.id a conditional whnt""; his name, 
'Sijuirc Hamlet, is there, for all the world. Bless me I what's become of the spirit ? 
As X am a living sout, ! though I saw him sink into the earth.* * Indeed, yon saw 

right,' answered Jone^. 'Well, well,' cries Partridge, • I know it is only a play; 
and besides, if there was anything in all this, Madam Miller would not laugh so; 
for as to yoo, sir, you would not be afraid, t believe, if the devil was here in penon. 
There, there, — ny, no wonder you are in such a ]l.T-^ion ; shake the vile, wicked 
wretch to pieces. If she was my own mother, I should serve her so. To be sarCt 
nil dnty to a mother is forfeited by such wicked doings. Ay, go about your bnsincnf 
I hate the sight tX. yon.' 

Our critic was now pretty silent till the jil iy wliich Hamlet introduced before the 
King. This he did not at first understand, till Jones explained it to him; but he no 
•ooner entered into the spirit of it than he began to Llc^s himself that he had never 
committed murder. Then, turning to Mrs Miller, he .T-^keJ her, * If she did not 
imagine the King looked as if he was touched ; though he is,' said he, ' a good 
•dor, and doth all be can tohida it. Well, I would not bavo so much to answe 
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for as tbat iridced man there hath, to sit upon a much higher chair than he sitt 
npon. No wonder he ran away; for your sake I'll never trust to innooent bee 

The grave- dij:^'n;j scene* next engaged the f.ttcntinn of Piriri lge, who expressed 
much surprise at the number of skulls thrown upon the stage. To which Jmtes 
•Dfivcfcds •Tluit it wM oae of tlie mort faiiHMis bnrialoplues alxnit town.' *No 
wonder, then," cries Partridge, • that the place is haunted. But I never saw in mjf 
life a worse grave'digger. I had a sexton when I was a derk that should have diq; 
duee gnves while he ta digging one. The Mlow handles a spade as If it was dio 
6r5t time he had ever had one in his hands. Ay, ay, you may sin;; Y u lind 
rather sing than work, I believe.' Upon Hamlet's talung up the skull be cried out, 
* Wdl, it Is strange to see how fearless some men are; I never could bring myself 
to touch anything iK-longing to a dead man on any account He seemed fij^btened 
enough, too, at the Ghost, I thotipht. Ntmn omnibus Aoris safiif.' 

Little more worth remembering occurred during the play ; at the end of which 
Jooes ndted him whtdi of the plqrert ho liked best. To this he answered, with 
some appearance of indignnfion at the question : • The King, without doubt.' • In- 
deed, Mr Paitridge,' says Mrs Miller, ' you are not of the same opinion with the 
Town; for thejr are ell agreed that Hamlet is acted by the best player who was ever 

on th.c stafjc' 'lie the l)e't pl:\yerl' cries Partridge, with a contemptuous sneer; 
' why, I could act as well as he myself. I am sure if I had seen a ghost, I should 
have loolced fat th« same namMT Md done jiiat i« be did. Andaien,tobe 
sure, in that scene, as you called it, between him and Us mother, where you told mo 
he acted so fine, why. Lord help me, any man, that is, any good man, that had such 
a mother would have done exactly the same. I know yon are only joking with me : 
but, indeed, madam, thoogh I was never at n play in Loadon, yet I have seen acting 
before in the country; and the King for my money : he speaks all his words dis» 
tiactly, half as loud again as the other. Anybody may see he is an actor.* 

Francis Gf.ntlf.man [Dram^iHc Censer, 1 7 70, vol. i, p. 33.)— Where Hamlet 
says to his interposing friends : ' I say, away,' — then turning to the Ghost, * Go on* 
FlI follow,* Ganick's variation firom eiliane passloo to reverential awe is so ferdUy 
expressed in eyes, features, attitude,.and voice^ that every heart must feel. Where 
the Queen says the Ghost is but ' the coinage of your brain,' his turning short bom 
looking after the apparition with wildness of terror, and viewing his mother with 
jpflif^lfl fKmiBtn^ is most hap pily ii i nei i tpd» 



Thomas Davies {Dramatic Mseellayues, vol. ili, p. 35.) — I have lately been told 
by a gentleman, who has frequently seen Bcttcrton perform Hamlet, that be observed 
his countenance, which was natorally ruddy and sanguine, in the scene of the Third 
Act where his father's ghost appears, through the violent and sudJcn emotion of 
amazement and horror, turn instantly, on the sight of his father's spirit, as pale as 
hit aedtdodi; when his wliole body seemed to be affected with n tremor Inexpres* 



*TUa is Dotewoithy at dwiriBg Ilut Gairick does not always bmiU lb« i^toadi. which is C0*> 
aMBdjrcastapoBhiaifOf cachkBagdriiseiBiiareprcseaialiaa, 80. 
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iSAAt, so that, h*d bis Tathei*! ghost actually risen berore him, he could not have bees 
leized with more real agonies. And this was felt so strongly by the andienee that 
the blootl seemed to shudder i:i their veins likewise; and they in some measure pa^ 
took of the astonishment and horror with which they saw this excellent actor affected. 
[See VdL I, I, iv* 39^ ibr aa additioiial aecoaiit of Bettcrioa'k acUng. Ed.} 

[Page 55.] • For some must laugh [x/'r], while some mui: weep [f»V], Thus mw 
the world away.' — III, u» 261. In the uttering of this line and a half it was Gaiw 
tiek'k ceastant practice to poll out a white baadkerdilef, and walking about the stage 
to twirl it round with vehemence. This action can incur no just censure, except 
from its constant repetition. He, of all the players I ever saw, gave the greatest 
▼aifety to action and deportment; nor eoaid I help wondering that so great an artist 
should in this instance tie UflMetf doera to one f «1***!^iit aode^ when hit lUiMtiM 
would admit of so many. 

[Page 65.] At the appearance of the Ghost £in the closet scene wtih his mother], 
Runlet imncdiatdjr rises ftoin Ms seat aflHghted} at the same tine he eontrives to 
kick do^vn his chair, which, by making a sudden noise, it waS imagined WOtlld COO* 
trilMite to the pertnriMttion and terror of the incident. 



KEIfBLE. CARRICK. HENDERSON. 

BOADEN {ZAfe of John Pkitip AemUtt London, 1825, vol. i, p. 94*): Kemblb 
was instructed to say : < 'Us IB sot-weeded garden, that grows to seed.' But Kemble 
thought, and justly, that 'unweeded' was quite as intelligible with the usual and 
proper .accent as the improper one; and besides, that the exquisite modulation of 
the poet's Terse shonld not be jolted out of Its auric for the sake of giving a more 
pointed explanation of a word already sufficiently understood. 

*Sir, mygood f&1£.so1 I'll change /Aa/ name with you.' Thus Kemble, upon 
HoiatioPs saying to Hamlet that he was Us poor «n«Mtf ever. Dr Johnson conceives 
it to mean, ' I'll be your servant, you shall be my friend.' In which case the em« 
phasis would rest thus : < Sir, my good FJiiKNO I I'll tktuigt that name with 701U' 
Perhaps, it may be rather, < Change the term servant into that flf fiiead. ConsMcT 
tn, without regard to nudc, ts fricttds.' KendefSOB evidently so ttadeislood it, Ibr 

he said, ' I'll chanjjc thnf name with YOtJ.' 

It was, I think, a novelty when, after iuving recognized Horatio and Marcetlus 
hf name, Kcnblo tofaed ee ni teonsly towards Bemaide^ and applied the *Good 

even, sir,' to him. The commentators were too busy in debating whether it should 
6e evening or morning, to bestow a thought as to the direetum of this gentle sala- 
tatioD* 

It was observed how keenly Kemble inserted an insinuation of the King's intern* 
ferance. when he said to Horatio and the rest: < We'll teach you to dmnx deepy— 
ere "yon depart.' 

H«ieattMd,«idldienodemeditan0fShalceipe«fe,*iVBmf fiae/and 'JMteMf 



• These extracts from Baaden'i £{^^A'«wMr wcia lOndlrewds'brdrii cAtkaby ayft^^ 

Mr J. Pakkrk Norris, who In hU search for (tray lnterpMtaii«m Nrnrnbt hat cmnfaied (ha 

fcllowing vclurr.cs: CamplwU'S f/ .1'" ; Li/t ^ Mrf Si'.t'J.'r.s : \\\'- Lift 

f Garrick by Murphy; by Davka; by Fiuycraid; Macready's lUmiHi*c*meei : And Hawkios't 
afitffXimn. Ed. 
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the winds of heaven,' and he was greatly censured for doing so, because, as the first 
tern it unknown to die nodcm In the sense of mmI iw^wtant, or, as Johnson 
thought, direst, and the word beUente not known at all, Ae critic said, it n^ht 
9bow reading io to speak them, but did not show clear meaning; a thing of more 
montent to a popular assembly. This is a question, I am sensible, on which a great 
4al magr be «aids iMt let it be obiemd that it iavolvei the UUifr^^ mfottt 
text. 

' My father, — methinks I see my father,' Professor Richardson terms this ' the 
moat sdemn and striking apo s trophe that ever poet invented.' KenMe seemed to 

to consider it: — the imnt^e entirely possessed his imagination; and accordiriL^ly, after 
attempting to pronounce his panegyric, ' He was a man, take him for all in all,' a 
i!k»od of tenderness came over him, and tt was with tears he ntteted: *X shall not 
look upon his like again.' I know the almost stoical firmness with which others 
declaim this passage; and the political opposition affected, between the terms kino 
and HAN; bat I must be excused, if I prefer the melting softness of Kemble, as more 
gennane to* the weakness and the melancholy' of Hamlet. 

• Did you not speak to it ?' {To Horatio.) Not only personally put to Horatio, 
for this must certainly be done, with emphasis or without, (as the others had said 
thcjr did not speak to the spectre, and had invited Horatio, that he might dose) bat 
emphatically and teniiprl)-, as inferring from the peculiar intimacy between them, that 
he surely had ventured to enquire the cause of so awful a visitation. Mr Stecveos, 
from a pique whidt Kemble espltnncd lo me, thought fit to annoy him iqm this in- 
novation, and, without naming the object of bis sarcasm, has left it in the margin of 
bis Shakespeare. [See Vol. I : I, ii, 214.] .... Kemble, however, told me that 
be bad submitted this to Dr Johnson in one of those calls upon him which Boswell 
has mentioned, and that the doctor said to him: <To be snr^ air,— VOO should be 
strongly marked. I told Garrick so, long since, but Davy never could see It.' 

* And for my soul, what CAN it do to that. Being a thing immortal as itself?' Car- 
rick here, with great qiddmess, siddt *What can it do to THAT?* There Hfelthbk, 
more imprcvMnn in Kcmhlc's manner of putting it. In Gaiftck it ITW • tnisn aS* 
serted; in Kemble not merely asserted, but enjoyed. 

Hairing drawn bis sword, to menace die friends who prevented him from followbg 
the Ghost, every Hamlet before Kemble presented the point to the phantom as he 
followed to the removed ground. Kemble, having drawn it on his friends, retained 
it in his right hand, but turned his left towards the spirit, and drooped the weapon 
after him,— a diange both tasteful and judictous. As a defence against such m bdng 
it was ridiculous to present the point. To retain it unconsciously showed how 00ai> 
pletely be was absorbed by the dreadful mystery he was ex{doiing. 

The Mut^ at die descent of the Ghost vraa eensored as a triek, I suppose 

incrcly hec.-ti'c it hnd not been rinne liefnre ; L-Jt it suitaljly marVnl i{ic filial rever- 
ence of Hamlet, and the solemnity of the engagement he had contracted. Henderson 
saw it, and adapted it immedlatefy^I remendier be was applanded for doing sa 

These two great actors agreed in the seeming intention of particular disclosure to 
HorstiO! 'Yes, but there w, Horatio, — and much offence, too,' turned off upon the 
prcsdng forward of Marcdlns to partake the communication. Kemble tnfy, how- 
ever, prepared the way fiirtUs by the mailted address to Horatio: *Did vov BOt 
speak to it ?' 

In the scene with Folonius, where Hamlet is asked what is the matter which be 
leadi^ sad he aasweis, • Slanieci, sir,* KcnUe;, to give the ilraqger ImpresiifiiB of 
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bis wildness, tore the leaf out of the book. Eren this was rrmatked, for he wu of 
conaeqaence enoash, at fint^ to hive creryAlng lie did minat^ exaafaied. 

A critic observeil that, in 'he scene with Roscncmntz and GallJenstern, he was 
not oaly funiliar, but gaj and nailing i and that he ikomld be quite the reverse, be- 
Ciitte kc telb fhem that lie *1tu lost dl niifli,* 9k. Tbb was pure mis-appre- 
heiuion of the critic. The scene itself e»er so slightly road would have set him 
right. ILimlct, from playing on Polonius, turns to recci%'e gaily and with smilra his 
txcilUnt friends, h\% good lads, who are neither the button on Fortunes eap, nor the 
M&» ^htr Ate. hxA. it is oolj wlwn'lbe coneepttoo enwe* him (hat diejr weia 
tent to sound him, that he changes ht> manner, puts his questions ca^rly and iin< 
portunately, and, having an eye apOD them, gives that account of his disposition, 
whieh rendered it hut a steevelos erraod which they came open. 

[P.igc too.] ' The r; 1^''./ queen.' Garrick rcpcitcd this after the Player, as in 
doubt; Kemble, as in sympathy. And accordingly Polonius echoes his approbation; 
and says, that the expressioii is good: *iW^fo/qneen is good.' 

' Perchance to dream P Kemble pronounced the word ' dream * meditalingly. 
Just after, to Qphelia, he qpohe the word ii^ with one U>hp» A refinement below 
him. 

Henderson nA he eoaeuTCd, In tajrinf to Hoiatlot 'Ay. in wf htut ^h««il» 

as I do thee.' Garrick gave it differently: 'heart heart* But I think would 
have attained his pnrpose better by changing bis emphasis to *htart of heart/ as I 
icmember somewhere, I thfaik la Thomson! 'And all dm of Bfo Is gone;* that 
is, I cherish thee in the divinestpaitidoor dw hacl* whidi il to dMt oqpm llidf 
what the heart is to the body. 

[Page I02.] Kemble gave the argumeBt of tfm [cooit-play] in the finest manner 
possible: 'They do hat /»r.* muoR in jcit/ in tmtt and AiermHm at the time, 
beyond all praise. 

The reference to Rosencrantz, after Guildenstcm, with the pipe, 'I do beseech 
YOU,' is an innovation. It involves both persons in the disgrace | Imt, If' aDowod at 
all, it can only be permitted as a felicity o{ action in the performance. At all events, 
the stately march from GuUdenstem to Rosencrants always seemed to me a foor 
thing, and. indeed diitUaf what was to fbUowt too formal, in a word, for the con* 
dition of Hamlet's mind. 

In the chamber of the queen, ' Is it the Icing ?' was addressed to the millioa. 
HamfePs nature Is so little vb^edvet In dna scene it was donhted whether, in 

•speaking daggers* to the Queen, they were Amtm Md sharp enough 

Kemble hull in the fine adjuration to his mother. .... [Kemble thus read the 
following lines :] ' And when you are desirous to be blest, I'll blessing beg of you.' 
Henderson read them differentljt * And when you are detiroot to he Maf, rU Uem* 
ing beg of YOU.' In the grave yard scene [Kemble] never entirely satisfied him- 
self; he was too studiously graceful; and, under bis difficulties, seemingly too much 
athiseasew The exdamatfon [* Wlmtl the fab QpheUal*] had not di« pndioa of 
Henderson's; who seemed here stcodk to tfie Toy sooL The tone jat vibrates fa 
my ear with which he otUred it. 

[For an adndnibte dcacripdon of aome peinii hi GMBiGtfk aellng^ Me LKimai 
BBMVfai Gtmca^ CMMMnwfaifhiaTelnnie. EOb] 
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SEAN. HACKETT. VOUNa MACREAinr. 

J. B. Hackett* {Notes, Criticisms, New York, 1863, p. 49^)— Edniind 
Kean, as Ilnmlc?, after concluding his words to Ophelia, 'To a nunnery, go!' •ml 
departing abrupUy out of sight of his audience, used to come on the stage again, 
and approMii slowlf flie amazed OphdJa itiU ranaiidaf la dw ceotre; take her 
band gently, and, after gazing steadily and earnestly in her face for .1 few seconds, 
and with a marked expression of tenderness on his own countenance, appeared to 
ht dioked in hb eSbvts to sqr lomedili^ tnottierad Iwr liaad with fatrionate lnMC% 
and rushed wildly and finally from her peicncc. [Eduvw BOOXH doaa die sama 
thing. J. C] [See III, i, 149. Ed.] 

[Page 79.] In my youth I had read the work called Wilhelm Meistn*s Ap^rm' 
Hctship, and been struck with and remembered Goethe's idea of causing, in icpl^ 
Sentation, Hamlet's description and comparison of his father's and his uncle's respec- 
tive persons to be painted as full-length portrail», and suspended in the Queen'a 
doKt. '^H^fheddof MrTlMiiiBaaBan7(aBa8teapilal flta|!e*diieclor, aaweDaa 

good and sound actor), I determined to try such sn effect. Mr Barry, who acted 
the Ghost, consented to change the costume {armour') worn when it was seen upon 
the ptatfermt and which, aa U wodd leem, waa des^^ned to suggest surprise, and 
increase Hamlet's wonder (' My father's spirit — in amis / all is not well 1'), and 
to adopt one similar to tkat worn by ' My father in his habit as ht livtd! and 
fainied for the portrait The canvai waa 10 constructed, by tix Baixy's direction, 
and split, hut liacked with a spring made from whalebone, which rendcuad ita|inie> 
ticability unpcrcfived hy the aitdlcnre, that it ersaliled him at tlie proper juncture, 
as the Ghost behind, to step apparently out of it upon the stage; the rent through 
wUdi the figaie had passed was dosed vp agate, and die canvas, with a light hdiUd 
it, then looked Hanlk and illuminated; but the instant after the departure of the spirit 
from sight of the audience, the light was removed, and the faUUfHg appeared aa 
before. Tie whole effect proved weoderfid and sarprising, and waa vdiemoitt/ 
applauded. 

[Page 133. Speaking of CiiARLES Mayne Young, Mr Hackett says :] His con* 
ception of the character of Hamlet teemed pretty just in the main, though I am 
boond to take particular exception to Mr Young's marked hauteur in receiving thn 
Players, and to his dictatorial bearing while conversing with them ; his tUtcrance 
especially of, ' Com'st thou to beard me in Denmark ?' was characterized by a tone 
of rebaikc Instead of that of a jocoae and oondesoending familiarity, andi aa Handct 

wci:ld be likely to use in wclcominjj ' the tragedians of the city, in whom he waa 
wont to take such delight, and who had come expressly to offer him their service.' 

[Page 144.] Hackett tdtcs cxoeptioos to MAatiAoy*8 rendering of the Prince^ 
question, ' Arm'd, say you?' He thinks Macready hurricc] ilirough the dialogue too 
rapidly, making no pause before * Arm'd, say you /' so that the audience might lie 
■nisled into supposing that Hamlet meant to inquire connectedly whether those who 
dwoM hold the watch would he armed : ' whereas, if after addrt rsing the two soldiers 
tlirn on bis r/VA/hand with, " Hold you the watch to-night?" he li-i ' m tie a short 
fnuu, and with the fixed eye of abstract and profound cx>nsideralion turned bis face 
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ftom them towards Horatio staading at bis Itft^ sinking his voice into a musing 
aad la vadeitene inquired cf Rondo putleidulf, ** Ann'd, say yoa 7" no ono eeoU 
luiTO been misled from this special reference to the Ghost.' 

In the Firtt Folio, and in the early Quarto editions, the antvxrs to Hamlet's par« 
tleolar ioquiriea are printed diSierently; being in one copy ascribed to ' both! and to 
another to ' a//' / but whether these answers properly belong to the two ojjieert only, 
or to <?// rkree u-hf vfre witneuts, is quite Immaterial ; because in the acting of the 
scene it is right and proper to use the most obviotu method to convey to an audience 
thedramdat^ nuuing. .... AadHnckelt noommendi tho aolor of Hamlet li> 
Onnlinft his questions concerning the Ghost t » Horatio, for variou': prmd re?j:ons. 

[Fkfe 148.3 <His beard wa* grinled? No?' Mr Macrcady after 'grizzled,' 
allowed the wibie w e i not a monMat for reflection, bat fanpatiently and father cod- 
ically stammered, ' N'— n*— no ?' 

*Pel. Will yon walk out of the air, my lord? Mam, Into mj gravel' Mr 
Ificready uttered Hamlet's reply inUmgaH9tfyt wblcib «ai naw to aqr *v iqioB 
the stage ; but, thoa^ it is the punctuation of tbo Vtolio 1643, X woald prdk that 
it should be given as an exclamation. 

Mr Macready's style wanted the philosophic f^ntentiousness requisite for an har^ 
nonioai d^verfoT 0* aaalysiaor «nuugi;' beddes vhidh be adopted die bte JM» 
Kemble's omission of the indefinite article ' a ' before * man ' / nn omission not war* 
ranted by any of the wiginal and authentic editimis : the true text is, when Hamlet 
would analyieGwPfe aidmated nrnddne,' What apiece of work b a nan P Hie 
article 'a' prefixed to the word 'man' is essential here, because HanJct dWCUBtl 
particularly upon the male »ex and their attribotes as oonititnting the * paw^Wt of 
animab,' Md in contradbtfoctloa to the female poitioa of human Ichid, cnumentea 
the pecQliar and highest order of meiCt intellectual gifb combined with a perfection 
of personal formation, and when he has summed them all up, he adds, 'Man delights 
not me 1' The courtier then smiles, and he rebukes him with, ' Nor woman neither,' 
Ac. Nov bad Hamlet bcfaa with < Wh&t a piece of wodc it wumF audi a genend 
term, man, in hiS premises would have signified the genus Hcmo, and been under- 
ttood by the courtier as comprehending woman also, and thus the poiiU of Hamlet'* 
fdwlM at this iuMgined ImpertfaeDee been lost 

[Pa;^e I49.] Mr ^^,'^crc,ldy's cmph.-\iis ami inton.ition of the word ' /o;/Ai^r,^,' ' I 
am but mad north, northwest} when the wind is southerly I know « hawk from a 
bandiav/ were audi as to imply to a listener that when the wind may be from the 
lOBtbthe atmnqphere is clearer than when from the north, northwest; whereas the 
Teiy rererse, according to Shakespeare elsewhere, is the fact; for example, see /ff 
Y«u Like It, in, VI *You fooli&h shepherd, wherefore do you follow her. Like 
figgf tomik, puffing with wind and rain.' Hamlet, as I understand the passage^ 
means to reflect gently upon the conceited cleverness of those clumsy spies, Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstem, whose ill-concealed designs are transparent to him, hf 
intimating to them Aat dieir cmpleyeis are deceived in leapeet to the point or 
direction of his madness; that, figuratively, his brain is disordered only upon one 
of the dearest points of the compass, to wit, north, northwest; trat that even when 
the wind Is ttutitrfy, and Ut inteHectoal atmosphere In consequence most be> 
fogged and impenetrable, bis observation is not 10 mad or erratic as to be tmable to 
distinguish between two sucb diwimilar olgectSyiiM eiample,as <« kamk amd m 
handsaw! dec. 

[Higetst.] Satbeteatence'TodleltodMiv-^oinoiel' Mr Uaenadf to aar 
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•urprise, bat not satisfaction, punctuated by his tone of voice the words ' no more • 
(?) as an interrogatory, and as though they involved the cofUutui/y of a question, in. 
siead of tliat denotfaf aa txafhaHe and fopoosive wdwMtton (I) of « mmAhAw 
rejltction upon his own preceding answer to his self-inquiry. 

[Page 159.] ' Guil. The king, sir, is in bis retirement, marvellously distempered. 
Htm, With tfriiik, rir?* Mr MaerMcly, imtewl of an tntemcttkMit vttcred A* 

word? rnpidly and in a tone of exclamation, denoting an tinquestionahU conctmion. 
It was good and not objectionable, foe the reason that the sneer at the babita of * the 
U«at king ' is practically conveyed to die Ibtencr I7 ehber pnnctaatioii. 

[Page 168.] ' That skull had a tongue in it and could sing once.' Mr Macready, 
like every other actor seen by me, by his emphasis rendered • tongue • and ' sing • 
antithetical, which fails to point to the listener the mortU intended. Hamlet begins 
moralizing to Hende at dicy enter the graveyard, qwB die grave-diggei'a ludbil of 
tinging whilst engaged in so melancholy an employment ; when they have approached 
him more nearly the grave-digger sing^ a second verse, and with bis tpade at the 
aame diae dirawa np a ^Mtf Hamlet dien tcnarfc*, *Tbat srdu had • toopw in 

it and could sing once !' to convey the idea that the shu.'I now so mute, and knocked 
about by the rude clown, ONCS had a tongue in it, and could do that which he (the 
grave-digger), u Mm doings Bamdj smoiNO; tbb «Mre/- painting of HaadcA re* 
flection can be moat dearly conv ^ d to an auditor's comprehension by special em* 
pbasis and intonation, rendering the words, ' SKin.L' and ' once! strongly emphatkai 
as MtHJUsa, thus, < That SKITLL, had a tongue in it and could sing ONCE.' 

[Mr Bany Sullivan, when ptayfa^ Hamlet during his recent tonr of the United 
States, uniformly rendered the passage '\Mien the wind is southerly I know a hawk 
from a handsaw,' thus, ' When the wind is soniherfy I know a hawk from a Jktrm* 

I have henrd the late Ch.irle-s Kcan, and other actors, emphasize the following 
passage thus, ' J/or. I saw him once ; he was a goodly iinjg. Ham, He was a MAN t 
TU(eUmiarallbaU,'&c. J. C] 



FECHTER 

Miss Katk Field {FechUr as Hamlft. Atlantic Monthly, November, 1S70); 
* I'U croai U though it blast me.' Heretofore Horatlos have senselessly crossed the 
CilfltfV/ai^atif muihaatq^wealdati^ittpracKH. NotioiridiFBdilir,trhaae 
Horatfa> makes die sign of the cxess, at whidi the Obott stops, as a Catholic ghost 
abonld. .... 

He b gloomy enough, is fUhtaft Ilamtet^ as be tte beside hb mother, starting 
when the King addresses him ai 'onr sonj yet gently exfiaimtllg, while Uisiog the 

Queen's hand with courtly grace, and giving by an almost imperceptible accent a 
key to the estimate in which he holds his undc-father : ' I shall in all my best obey 
you, madam.' Left to bimsdf, he gases fondly at his fadier's portnll^ «om sbonC 

his neck, and illustrates his beautiful apostrophe by reference to it 

Fechter, mediuting on the startling iatdligence that the apparition wore Ut 
keantr tj^ narmnni «Ves7 Ilk^* aa tf die aentenee reads 'Veiy like— >mf 
father! .... 

When Horatio calls without, ' Heaven secure him/— meaning Hamlet, — Fechter, 
intent apciB the Gliost, pr^rfuUy adds, < So be it* • • • . 
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* Conception is x blessing; bat as your daughter may conceive, — friend, look to't. 
It b ft mad taagb that follows 'fileBd.' Hunlet potals to bb open book is h« 

n^utt :rs < ! ok to'i,' nnd Polonius, litoil ill all duo^ iBOi U» eye orerfhepiie to 
learn the ' cause of this defect.' 

Himlet^ieeeption of Rosencrants «od Goitdentteni b moBt oocdial anlfl lie seei 
lib oncie^S portrait around the neck of the latter ; then the expression and manner 

change Harclct's rejoinder, 'And those that would make mouths at him 

while my father lived give twenty, forty, fifty, an hundred ducats apiece for bis 
ptctnie In little/ b Ulnstnted by bb taking tip the picture pendent from Gailden* 
stem's neck. Upon dropping it, he crosses to the right, and makes lll*tside* of 
the succeeding sentence, 'There is something in this,' &e 

Fecfater pobrts die flioni of solfloqiqri*Tobe,oiriMttobe/ bf l>iii(giog on 
an un h th. 1 r u orJ. ns if he had ogsitt beeft oontcmplaring the siddde dntiranld 
free bim from his oath. . . • . 

[When the Players enter, Fechter] was (he lint to tntrodace a boj with chopins, 
in lieu of a woman actress [»V] .... 

[Hamlet] never forgets to spare Polonius in the presence of others 'It was 

• brute part of him,' Hamlet replies ; and then, walking away, addt at am atii/e, ' to 
kill so capital a calf there !'.... 

• That's wormwood ' is addressed to Horatio. 

Before the sobbing Queen retires, she once mure tarns to her son, exclaiming, 
•&inletl*--4hb b Fechtei's lntvodnctioo,r-aad atre^ies oat her bands ferafiHal 
embrace. Hnmlet holds up his father's picture, the sight of which spe.-.ks volumes 
to the wretched woman, who itaggers from the stage. Kissing this picture, Hamlet 
mnnnnn sadly, •Inmtbe eradoolf tobe land;' tfien, taking light In hand and 
raising the arras, gaaes at Falooini^ ewlaialiigt 'Thns had bc8ini»aadw«at re> 
mains behind.' 

When Fechter produces Hamlet in hb own theatre, the time of the dinrcbyard 
scene is that of a brilliant sunset, maldac a fine contrast between the tboq^lesajoy 

of Nature and the grief of humanity 

*What, the fair Ophelia f and, overwhelmed with agony, Hamlet falls on his 
knees betide a tonds and boriesl^ bead in hb bands. InAe cwutiuveisy lietwccii 
Hamlet and Laertes, Macrcady and Kemble leaped into the (jrave, and there went 
through the grappling in true Punch and Judy fashion. The illustrious example 
[see the stage^rection in die Fint Quarto. Ed.] has been often followed; bat 
Fechter wisely abstains from the absurdity, hot approaching; the grave until bis last 
word b spoken, when, gazing in agony at the gaping void and at Ophelia's cone^ 
be b diagged off the stage by Horatio. 

Fedlter's anaagemcot of the stage [in the last scene] is admirable. In the bacic- 
ground runs a gallery, to which a short flit-ht of stairs leads on each side of the 
Stage, and by which ail exits and entrances are made. To the left stands the throne 
where sits the King. TheaMMaeBtBandetOKlaiins, *Rol lettheddorbelodced; 
Treachery! seek it out,' the King exhibits sijns of fear, and, while Laertes makek 
bis terrible confession, be steals to the opposite stairs, shielding himself from Ham* 
lefs ohcemfion bdiind the gronp of couiden, who, paralysed with horror, ftil to 
remark the action. Laertes no sooner utters the words, ' The king's to Mame,' than 
Hamlet turns suddenly to the throne in s^ch of bis victim; discovering the ruse^ 
fct rasbcs op ^ kft-band stui^ mcab Oe King in the centre «f Ae gaUery, and 
•tabs bin. .... Descending, the potent poison steab npon Hamlet, who, nmnna^ 
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iDf^, 'The rest is siknre,' falls dead on the zor^t of lMltS| thus ibowiqg hk fix 
giveness of treachciy and remembrance of Ophelia. 

MACREADY 

{JTkt Hamltti 9/ tht Siogt, Atlantic Monthly, Aa|rast, 1S69.)— In the Keae be* 
fore tlM [oooit^play,] trhare Ae Mme Myt.to Hondo, *Tbe]r «re coming to dio 
pby; I must be idle,' all other ri.imlt.ls hsJ tikcn ' idle' in the ^cn.e of being list- 
less and uooccnpied. Macready gave it a mach more liberal coastructtOB £ice III, 
ii, 85i and noCc En.3t ooonterfdtlDg • foolish youth, skipping acnw the sb^ 
ia front of the footlights, and switching his handkerchief, which he held by on* 
comer, orec hit ijgjht and left shoulder alte rn at e ly, until the King aiked after fab 
health* 

EDWIN FORREST* 

In the Ib^ •! dtall fai dl my beit obey yon, madam,' Mr Fonrot Itai (h* good 

taste not to — 'gA— * jou.' 

'Niobc' was pronounced Nib^ie, not Ncrobe. 

The line, ' Thrift, thrift, Horatio,' was read so as to convey the idea of haste, not 
dM motiTe of eoonoBBf wUdi the word aeena to inpfy, in ouddqg 'fimenUiaitied 

meats furnish forth the marriage-tables.' 
The line, ' Then saw yoa not bis face ?' was given as a soliloquy. 
By ForreMfe faulnictiMi, wdealM^ Ae Ghost readt 'So art Aon to iwenge wheo 

thou shalt hear I am thy father's spirit,' no pause being mi^de after the word ' hear.' 

In the line, i Than are dreamt of in your philosophy,' the last word was emptu* 
liied, not ' yoor.' 

•Sea of troubles ' was read * suge of troubles.' 

The line to Ophelia, 'N>-TTiph, in thy orisons Be all my una reBumbsnd,' vat 
read as a tender question : ' lie all my sins remembered ?' 

The fnatnciiaQa to the Flayer, 'Sjpeak ^ qieedi,' Ac, were nade a great potar 
by Forrest. It was subdued and wholly conversational. After speaking a few sen- 
tences be turned his back on the Flayer, and walked toward a chair. He then faced 
bin, and again approadied, again retired and seated htnoaelf, delhreiteg the greater 
paij of the speech in this attitude. 

hk the interview with the Queen large pictures on the wall were used, instead of 

BlioittCSVCSa 

The lineto Folontus,*Do yon sea yonder cloud?' was addroaed to Utt at th* 
wing, the wand pointing off the side scene, as through a window 

EDWIN BOOTH 

\AtlaHtic Mmthly, May, 1S66.) — Where a burlier trajf^cdian must elaborately pose 
hlsiseif for the youth he would assume, this actor so easily and constantly falls into 
bcantUol attitudes and flMTenenls, that he seems to gp ahoot, as we heard a Immoi^ 
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ist uy, ' making statues aU-over the stage.' No picture can equal the scene wbere 
Horatio and Marcdliii nwr faj fell mroid, be hdUineO* OMnd 1uU«pri|^te* 
tween the two, hit head tltiow9 back and lit with hi^ ttsfAtt, 

Lucia Gilbert Cauioun ^Tht Galaxy, Jan. 1S69}: 'O that this too too solid 
flesh would melt,' was glTcn moviiig frooi dde lo side of the ttage, or half flttag 

down itpon hi- cV.nir in an attitude of utter abandonment. TVie stor}' of the appeST' 
ance of the Ghost he hears with feverish eagerness, but with extreme quiet. 

Id ibe sceoe with ihe GhoM^ Hanlct is tnmed awi^, when Horatio snddenljr ex* 
claims, < Look, mj lord, it comes 1' He catches dght of the vision, staggers toward 
Horatio, falls against him, gasping, ' Angels and ministers of grace, defend us!' It 
is not terror of the supernatural alone. It is the appalling confirmation of his fears. 
It is die presence of his father hovering on some awful border-land, which is not 
life nor death, but wherein is seen the horrible image of both- His voice is bnsky 
and far away. He shivers as if the cold of the grave were upon him. Then lever* 
eDoe for Ae aajestical presence banishes fear. His voice gadien power and swcet> 
ness as the words struggle forth. When he utters the one word father, his love 
seems to overflow it, and expand it into volumes of tenderest speech as he falls on 
his knees and stretches out eager bands to the solemn shade. [See I, iv, 45. Ed.] 
The ' Ob, answer me I' was incredibly imploring and pertuasive. 

In the Third Act, the scene is handsomely set as an audience-chamber. A stately 
double staircase leads to a gallery, from which small doors open on the corridors 
without. In n deep embs^ed window Opbdia kneels. Vhmi n low arebed door 
beneath the stairway glides the Prince, bis head bent, bis bands claspdl b. fore him, 
his step slow and uncertain. He steadies himself by the balustrade, moves on again 
mecbaidcally, is stopped by a chair, sinks into it«— still silent, utterly absoibed. In 
anoUur moment the * To be, or not to be,' is uttered in a voice at first almost inandi* 

ble Rising suddenly and crossing toward the window, he sees Ophelia. His 

whole face changes. A lovely tenderness suffuses it. Sweetness fills his tones as 
lie addresses ber. IHTben, witb enqnisitn softness of manncri be draws nearer to ber* 

he catches a glimp-c of the 'lawful espials' in the gallery above When he 

says suddenly, < Where's your father?' he lays his hand on Ophelia's head, and turns 
bar face np to bis as be stands abote ber. She answers, looking strai^ Into An 
eyes that love her, ' At home, my lord.' No accusation, no reproach, could be so 
terrible as the sudden plucking awny of his hand, and the pain of his face as he 
turns from her. The whole scene he plays like one distract. He is never still. He 
Strides up and down ibe sti^,ln and oat atttiedoor, speaking ootside wifbtbe sane 
rapidity and vehemence. The speech ' I have heard of your paintings, too, well 
cnoagh, he begins in the outer room, and the contemptuous words hiss as they falL 
<Itbafbnuidenienutd,*wu ottered wiA a flutter of tbeband aboot the head more 
expressive than words. As he turned toward Ophelia for the last line, all the bitter- 
ness, all the reckless violence seemed to die out of him ; his voice was full of un- 
utterable love, of appealing tenderness, of irrevocable doom, as he uttered the 
laM*To nmumeif goJ* and tottered ftomOe nomas onewbo conid notaee ftr 
tears. 

During the conn-play, Hamlet lies at Ophelia's feet, watching the guilty King 
with ever fiercer regard. As the action proceeds be creeps toward him, and, as tho 

mimic murder is accomplished, he springs up with a cry like an avenging spirit. It 
seems to drive the frightened court before it. In an instant be is atone with Horatio^ 
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and, staggering forward, he falls on his neck with the long, loud, airtUcM langb ol 
a madnan. When he liAs his face it is one over which ten yean have passed, yet 
with ft fierce gladoeas on it as of a man to whom a blocked way is open, though it 
lead throng Uood. Rosencranti and Goildeniteni, eomiof nddmljr vpoo Um 
while in this mood, are received no lonper with the courtly kindness of the friend, 

bat with the haqghty courtesy of the King's successor Th« greeting in this 

teeae to Pokaisi, *God Ucii yon, rir,* Is one of tlie finot liBgle linet. Hum ii 
such utter weariness, there is such scorn of this miserable, dishonest, luxurious court, 
there is such dApair of a noble nature set upon by ignoble natures, there is such 
impatience of this last crafty, unscrupulous, lying courtier, that the grace of speech 
b more letter than a cutw. 

The wild hope of the cry • A it the King?' as he st.inds with the lamp he has 
snatched up flickering above his head and his hand on the parted arras, makes the 
air Bhodder. .... Looking down at the old num, he ntten 'Thou wmcibed, niih, 

intruding fool, farewell,' with accumulating emphasis of bitterness, not nOTS i c p CB l ' 
tog the blow bestowed than deploring the failore of the blow intended. 

TlMViioIe stage is open for the graveyard scene, non die shado* of the gloomy 
trees in the distance Hamlet and Horatio come slowly forward ; Hamlet sits down 
to rest on a low knoll, and talks with the Clown. Here, again, the grace and deli- 
cate breeding of the Prince are finely shown. From the lighted chapel wails a 
funeral dirge; the sad procccdoB eaters; the two friends withdraw and stand tin- 
covcrcd in the shadow of a tall monument. When Laertes says, ' A ministering 
angel shall my sister be,' Hamlet starts back, muffles his face in his mantle, and falU 
on Horatio's neck with a despairing cry, in which all words are lost. In the scene 
that follows there is the agotqrof awonnded soul, but no artificial frensy; there is 
the wrestle with Laertes, but no pothouse wranf^linp ; there is the sid appeal to the 
old affection and the memory which should make them friends, but it is the appeal 
of a provd and dear soul, not of a wealc nor sallied one. 

( Tkt Nrm VbrJk Triitau, 21 November, 1876) : If we were to paaae opoa special 
points in Booth's interpretation of Hamlet, we shonid indicate the saltletjr with 

which, almost from the first, the sense of being hannted is conveyed to the imagina- 
tion; the perfection with which (he weird and awful atmosphere of the ghost-scenes 
u preserved by what may well be called the actor's transfiguration into supernatural 
suspense and hortorj the hwMai tenderness and heart-hccatdng pathos of the scene 

with Ophelia; the shrill, terrific cry .mrl fntc like swiftnr^'; rind fury that electrify 
the moment of killing Polonius; and desolate calmness of despairing surrender to 
Uedc and cmcl late, with which Hamlet, as he stands beside the grave of his love, 
is made so pitiable an object that no man with a heart in his bosom can see him 

without tears Nor does it detract from the loveliness of the ideal that it is 

cursed with incipient and iitful insanity The insanity is a cloud only, and 

only now and dm p rsicn t ^ as widi manf mm men whom dMOghit, paasion, and 
sufTerinp ur^jc nt times into the border-land between reason and madness. This 
lurid gleam is first conspicuously evident in Mr Booth's Hamlet after the first appa. 
litiOD of die Ghost, and again after the clinax of the play-scene; but. flowing out 
of an art-instinct too spontaneous always to have direct intention, it pbys intern.U 
tently along the whole line of the personation, and adds weight, and weirdnes*. and 
pathos to that immedicable misery which we feel can find no relief this side of the 
grave. 

Vol. II.— ly 
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[In the fencing-scene, the wounding of LnrTle«i with his own weapon is this 
ikilfnlly managed by Mr Booth : Hamlet secures Laertes's foil by a powerful parry 
of Us tlwiiat in Mrfr, \if wlucb Hunlct dKswini hln; cateUiig Ms foil u It lesras 
his grasp with the left hand, Hamlet uses it as a dagger, being too close to him for 
a free use of his own weapon. Should a stickler for the ' code' ot^ect to Uiia * pass 
of practice,' it may be urged that the men are * incenaed,' and cxdtCOMat must ex- 
cuse it, and Laertes is estopped from demanding fair play, rince Ins own ho been 
foal from the start. Eo.] 

HENRY IRVING 

F&XCERIC Wedmors {^Tkt A<ademy, 12 Dec. 1874): Notice the half-iiidulgent« 
yet half-jeering ^igh of rdief whldb foUmn Hasalet^s hearinj; Folonlus's praise of 
the little speech which he deliveit ss an example to the Diu lts. Here and else- 
where, Irvint; sujjj^ests to you, that among all great troubles, there is always this 
nagging little oue, of the * tedious old fool's ' presence and commendation. Many 

things weigh optm Hamlet, one thing worries him,— to fae praised \ff Polanins 

Probably Irving is right in tn aiin^ PoK nius's death c|uite liglitly at first. Hamlet 
is pre-occupicd, he hardly understands it; he is foiled in bis task. .... Then comes, 
with great significanGe, the after reference to it. After bidding his mother good* 
night, he steps back, stops a moment wuh an after thought,— the dead FdoiiiiiB. 
And with a now regretful gravity For this same lord, I do repent' 

EDWAftO R. RoasKlX {trvit^ as ffamUit, London, 1875, p. 13): Irving has 

noticed thnt Hnmlct is not merely simplc-mindc'l, frnr.kly susceptible, an:! naturally 
Self- contemplative, but has a trick, — not at all unconmion in persons whose most 
real life is an Inner one, — 0/ fostering and aggrava/ing ku awn txetiemmts. This 
discovery of Irving is a stroke of hi;;h genius, and will identify his Hamlet as long 

as the memory of it endures The vivid, flashing, half foLi!i-.h, halt" inNpiied 

hysterical power of Irving in the passages where it is developed is a triumph 

of idio^cTBsy For factitious mystery, Irving aubstitates natural snsoepti* 

hilities. 

Upon the entrance of Horatio with Bernardo and Marcellus, it is at once seen 
that Irving has chosen the right tone for his intercourse with the courtiers. This is 

of immense importance It is rather difficult to hit th • ru liiun l>etween the 

beetle-browed 'distance' of the ordin.ary leading tr.agedian ami the back-slapping, 
rib-poking sort of familiarity of [other actors] ; but Irving, like Edwin Booth, has 
accompKshcd the fieat to n nicety, M a 0anoe, to n tone, to a gesture, with incaleu- 

lable benefit to the rr.-.lity .mil (Inmc-tic interrst rjf the play. 

When Horatio tells him that he thinks he saw bis father yesternight, Hamlet docb 
not start He has enough to think of, and cannot quite keep his mind on chit-chat. 
•Saw! who ?' he says, almost casualty, bard. \-',\ wing the discourse. Then, with 
a perfect and most artistic truth to n itttre, he hears the .stor)' of the apparition. He 
has not anticipated it, but the misgivings uf his mind and the intensity of his dis- 
tress have prepared him for anything. . . . . J9Sr will watch to-night, not snoonaditg 
his resolve in a thunderous v^icc with the practised €^omi vf s vctcnm tr^edian, 
bat in tones full of rapt, nervous excitement. 

The estresse and plaintfve beaeeddngness of Irving's addrem lo the Gbost is tlm 
dUstioctive novelty of his leadbig. It has been complained that Irving dom not 
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took 10 frightened as a man would who saw a ghost ; hut this is in realUj a filM 
and true touch of character. To Hamlet this is not n f;host, but the Ghost. 

[Page 30.} Docs Irving discard the tablets ? By no means. But he makes the 
ate of thorn lifdike and prabaUe. His snatehinK tben from lijs pocket, and writing 

on them, is the climnx of an outburst hardly distinguishable from hyitcrin, Hnmlc t 
is evidently one of those who, though capable of any amount of acting and reticence 
in company, finds to tofitode a licenw and a coo for eadtemcot, and wbo» wncn 
alone and under the influenoe of strong fedingi, will abandon tbeDselves to their 
fancies. 

At the words, * With arms encumbered thus,* it is usual for Hamlets to fold thetr 
aims and look mysterious. Irving takes the arm of one of bis companions, as he 
supposes they may take each other's hereafter, and assumes a confidential air, as if 
the two were comparing (heir past recollections. 

[Page 35.] A silly practice has prevailed amongst Hamkts of ottering the words, 

* The play's the thing Wherein I'll catch the conscience of the king,' as if the idea 
had just struck them. Irving makes them partly the culmination of a line of 
thought, and partly the natural accompaniment of a most striking action. With an 
exoberance eaaetly corrcspondiiv in another groove of feeling with the f|aari-hyateii> 

cnl use of his tablets in the First Act, he rushes to a pillar, and, placing' his note- 
tj4>uk against it, begins, as the Act-drop descends, to scribble hints for the speech he 
means to write. 

In Hamlet's interview with Ophelia in the Third Act, we learn that there are cir- 
cumstances which may brinj^ out, even when he is not alone, the strange ecstasy 
which it is Hamlet's nature, as Irving reads it, to expatiate. When he begin* to 
talk with Ophelia, he is on his guard. An instmct warns him to shun the distrac* 
tions and woc>inj,'s of the i>as«;ion. Yet the fair Ophelia is Vicforc him, and the love 
of forty thousand brothci^ is in his heart. He has no shield, no disguise, but his 

* antic disposition ;* and he pats it on. The mle with modem Hamlets is to pretend 
to be mad later, wheti they have perceived the ' lawful csjiials.' This is not Irving's 
idea. It is in the coolness of the opening conversation that he affects the forgetful* 

nesB, the eccentricity, the insensibility of derangement The excitement, 

however, as it mounts is evidently too mneh for him Then suddenly he sees 

Polonius and the King, ainl tiie climax comei. But not in the shape of pretended 

madness. Rather does \\\s, lunacy become ail but real and pronounced ' Lei 

the doors be shm on him,' &c. — these are the last words he can say with any dcipee 
of sanity. Ili^ first sudilcn ' farewell ' is a frantic ebullition of aII-cncom]xissiiig, alr- 
rackil^ pain. What was till now histrionic, passes, as the histrionic phase of highly, 
strong nntores easily does, into real frenty. His words come faster and wilder. 
His eyes flash with a more sinLster lightning a.s he gives Ophelia the plague of in. 
cvitable calumny for her dowry. Again, ' farewell and now he rushes forth, but 
only to return laden, as it were, with a new armful of hastily-gathered missiles of 
eontamely. He is getting now to the very leavings of his mind. He has nothing 

to hurl at his love b it the rommunplaces of men against women A flash of 

frenzy, and he ha.s quitted the scene. 

The key [to Irving's conduct daring the quiet patts of the conrt-play] is in the 

remark made to Horatio before it Iicj^ins: ' I nui^t be idle.' Irving is idle. Before 
the spectatorri enter, his demeanor is not subtle and contriving, but anxions, and his 
looks are haggard. He has set more than his life upon the cast. Art when the 
King and Qneen and courtiers enter, be becones gay and immuimt, Qpkelia'a 
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ba, with which he plays, is of peacock's feathers, and as he lies at her feet, patting 
hb breast with it, at the words, • Your majesty, and we that have free aouls,' the 
AaAen thennclvci ere not Kgbtcr than bis iqiirito mcib. b Ms doaUe^Maning 

replies to the King there is none of that malignant significance witJi wliich it is the 
castom for Hamlets to diicoant the coming victoiy. His ' no offence i' the world ' 
is ukA drilf , and diil is alt. His wafdung of die King is not oonspicnoos. He 
does not crawl preniaturely towards him or seize his robe. Even up to the crisis, 
though his excitement rises, his spirits bear him almost sportively through. But 
when once the King and Queen start from their chairs, Hamlet springs from the 
poond, darts widi % slwiU scram to dM seats ftom wUdk dief viairiied lika ghosts, 

ffings himself,—* ba]IIiy thou j^ht, — info the chair which the King had vacated, his 
bod/ swajing the iridic from side to side in irrepressible excitement, and recites 
diera^— thoogb the nar of applaiiae Into wlddi the an^enee b soiprised readeis it 
barely audible, — the well-known stanza: < Why, let the stricken deer go limp' \tic\. 
A still greater, because wild and bizarre, effect follows as Hamlet leaves the cbaiTi 
and in a sort of jaunty nonsense rhythm chants the seldom-used lines : 

' For dmi doit know, O Omm* dnr. 

Tin* ri-.-i1m diinuDtled was 
or Jove hinueli', aod now reigns here 
Avaqr, wiy piarnrti.' 

At the last word, said suddenly after a pause, he looks at Ophelia's fan, which He 
has kept tiU now, and throws it awa^^'as if it bad soggested a word and was done 
widk Tkcra b infinite signiScaiice in tbe qipanat ineoaiaqpeBce of dib last boyish 
bant) and it b very suggestive of the force and tmdkof Irving's conception, that 
the audience receive it with as much enthusiasm as if it were a perfectly logical and 
intelligible climax. The doggerel has only the faintest, if any, connection with the 
«vcn^ hut it b erideadj taticklttoed by Shakespeare as aaodier esao^a «f Ramtelft 
coa slituti onal exnheranc^ and npon dds Irving has wodted. 



[In DowNES's Rneiut AnglUttnm^ reprinted in WaldrON's Literary Museum, on 
p. 39 it is stated diat Hambt was die third play acted at Sir William Davenaaies 

new theatre in Lincoln's-Inn l'iclds after the Restoration, in the spring of 1662, and 
Downes adds : ' No succeeding tragedy for several years got more reputation or 
BMNiey to tlie company than dds.* Bd.] 
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BOADEN {Life 0/ J. P. Kemblt, London, 1825, vol. i, p. 104) : We have been 
teenstoiiied for so many tcub to Me Hunlet dreoed in the Vandyke coBtome, Ihtt 
it may be material to state that KcmMe pJayccl the part in a mtKiern court dress of 
rich black velvet, with a star on the breast, the garter and pendent ribbon of an 
orderr-moaming swoird and badda, with deep nifllei ; the hair in powder, which, 
in the scenes of feigned distractien, flowed dishevelled in front and onrer the 
shoulders. 

As to the expression of the face, periiaps the powdered hair, from contrast, had a 
Sttperior effect to the short curled wig at present worn. The eyes seemed to possesa 
naore brilliancy. With rej^Trd to < nstnme, ccirrcctncss in cither case is out of the 
question, only that the Vandyke habit is preferable, as it removes a positive anachron* 
ism and inoonsistenqr. The ghost of Hamlet's ftther appears in ttrm^r; a dress 
certainly suiteil tn ;i warrior, Im! lo one of other time?>. Now this w.is not at all 
incompatible with the dress called after Vandyke, in whose time armor was unduulit- 
edlj worn, as he has shown in a great variety of portraits. But a completely modtm 
suit vpon jouqg Hamlet, with his father In armor, throws the two characten into 
different and oven remote periods. 

KmGHT: It has been eon}ectvred, and with suflieient reason, by Stmtt and 

other writers on the subject of f:o«;tume, that the dress of the D-irif; durin.,' the tenth 
and eleventh centuries differed little, if anyihitig, in shape from that of the Anglo* 
Saxons; and although from several scattered p.ts<iage$ in the works of the Welsh 
bards and in the old Danish ballads we (gather that black was a favorite color, we 
are expressly told by Arnold of Lubeck, that at the time he wrote (circa 1127) they 
had become ' wearers of scarlet, purple, and hne linen and by Wallingfurd, who 
died in 1214, that * the Danes were eflcminately gay in their dress, combed their 
hair once a day, bathed once a week, and often changed their attire.' Of tlieir pride 
in their long hair, and of the care they took of it, several anecdotes have been pre* 

served A yoong Danish warrior gmng to be beheaded begged of an ezecii* 

doner that his hair might not be touched by a slave, or stained with his blood.* 

In a ICS roister of Hide Abbey, written in the time of Canute, that monarch is 
repcesented in a tuotc and mantle, the latter fastened with cords or ribands, and 
tassels. He wears shoes and stodtings rcadiing nearly to the knees, with embrui. 
dered top)*, or it may be chausses or p-in(nl<)on<;, with an emhniidered band beneath 
the knee; for the drawing being uncolored leaves the matter in doubt. Wnen 
GBnttte*a body was examined at Windiester in 1766, it was adofsed with several 
gold nn l 'silver bands, and a wreath or circlet was round the head. A jewelled ring 
was upon one finger, and in one of his hands a silver penny. f Braceleu of massive 
gold were worn by all persons of rank, and their most sacred oath before their eon- 
version to Christianity was by their ' holy bmoelet;' a sacred ornament of this kind 
being kept on the altars of their pods or woni roiri l 'he arm of the priest. Scailet 
was the color originally worn by the kings, queens, and princes of Denmark. In 
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the ballad of ChiMc Axel void we find that as soon as the yung man discovered 
himself to b« of royal race, be ' put on the »carlet red,' — the word red being used 
[in this aad other imtmoes] to disdngaiib the peculiar aoit of Karleti, as in those 
times scarlet, like purple, was used to express any gradation of color formed by red 
and blue, from indigo to crimson. It thus happens, curiously enough, that the 
objections of the Queen and Claudius to the appearance of Hamlet in black are 
authorixedt not only by the well-known custom of the early Danes, never to mourn 
for their nearest and clc;irest relatives or friends, but also by the f.ii t tVi.it although 
Idack was at least their favorite,* if not, indeed, their national color, iiamlet, as a 
pnnce of the Uood, should have been attired in the roTal scarlet. Of die armour 
tif the Danes at the close of the tenth centur)* wc have several verbal descriptions. 
By the laws of Gula, said to have liccn established by Uaoon the Good, who died 
in 963, it » ordered that every iiosseisor of rix nurfci should fumith hinMctf with a 
red shield of two boards in thickness, a spear, an axe, or a tword. He who was 
worth twelve marks, in ail !i!i'>n to the above was ordered to procure a steel cap; 
whilst he who had eighteen mark^ was obliged to have also a coat of mail, or a 
tunic of quilted linen or doth, and all usual military weapons, amonKSt which the 
bipennis, or (IrmMc titnflrt! nxr, wt- the most national. The Danish helmet, like 
the Saxon, bad the nasal, which in Scandinavia is called nef-bi6rg (nose-guard) 
and to whidi tlie collar of the mail-bood, wUeb covered the chin, was fieqnentfy 
hoohed np, m as to leave little of the Cue nngnarded caeciii die ejei. 

E. W. Godwin ( The Architecture ami Costume of SAakespere's Plays. The 
Aidiitect, 31 October, 1874.) [From the reference in the First Scene of the Third 
Act to the ' nrjjlccfcd tribute,' the author of this essay infeie that the date of the 
plaj should be about the year 1012, when England paid tribute to the Danes; to be 
HOorie^Ify correct, therefore, the architecture and costume of this play riionld oon< 

form to that petini^] : Tlie play itself gives us no r ifer' noes to Eliiabelhan architcc 
ture, for ' the sepulchre's ponderous aod marble jaws ' might apply to any time front 
this back to die eg* of cnnnledis. The ^tugt-iSmaima give nsi 

I. A platform belbre the royal casde, EMnere. 

S. Platform further removed, 

3. A room of state in Elsinore Castle, with a lobtiy or arcade to it at a highei 
levd. 

4. A hall in the same. 

5. The Queen's closet. 

6. The hall in Poionius's house. 

With * the piMn ' and * the churchyard,' architecture need net interfere, unless, in 

deed, we give to the first a background among sea and cliiT of the ramparts and 
towers of Elsinore, and to the last a church of wood quaintly carved, with shingled 
roof and turret. There are really only eight scenes wanted for the play in its com- 
pleted form, and the»e may be reduced, for the platform can Le the same in both 
cases if the back cloth, or scene, is changed to one showing a more distant view of 
the castle. Nor can I see why the ' room of stale ' should not be the same ai, ' iho 
hall.* and why die Second Scene of Act Tfaiid should not be continuous of the lint 
The Queen's closet in IOI2 was simply the bed-chamber where the chief dignhaiica 
3( the court were received. 
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We have then external views (/ Elsiiioie C.i tie from the )ilatfi)rm, and two pluB 
and internal views of its ball (or ruum of suiej and us bed-chainbcr ; besides thest 
iwofooiiB,«kiiig*»lKntteiii ioi9woaldbi«eakitdiea,alucler,aae«er7,«oellar, 
and a chapel. Into these Shakespeare docs not conduct us, so that we have only 
to think of them id picturing the external views. Before the year looo, as most of 
vs know, there ww m prevailing belief dut that year was to be the last in dds wortd's 
Uslorj. Building (for there was more dooeiothb way than heaping to};ether thatch 
and mud) had come to be looked on as a Tato employment, and except to gain the 
common necessaries of life, men's strength failed them for lack of hope. When, 
however, the awfol year had passed, and nothing unusual had ooenrred, an unwonted 
activity succeeded to the former laggard state, and everywhere masons, carpente^^ 
and other crafbimen were loudly called for. It is improbable that the royal castle 
of EUnore would have remained unchanged Iroai 1000 to loia, and we nay thctc> 
fore conclude that what was not stone before w.is now rebuilt in the slrongeM 
masonry then known in Denmark. Now, among the features of the buildinp of 
that day whidi we nay note as ardiilectonil are t 

I. Pyramidal-shaped roofs and plain gable roofs covered with wood, shingle, at 
tile of stone or clay, the overlapping part being shaped triangularly or cnnrilinearly, 
having the appearance of fuh-scales. 

a. Tall, tUn pSIaslefe, with capitals and haaes of rade atractoie, oocnrriiig at the 
angles of walls, sometimes covering the entire wall>apace» and t^Tfwtiwff united by 
arches forming continuous arcades. 

3. Enclosing walU or ramparts with crendlations, or, as more commonly edied, 
battlements. 

4. Elaborate carving, especially 00 the wood-work, — flat intertwining of foliace 
and dragons. 

5. Laige open pinnacles inside as well as oaUide the hall. 

6. Florid iron-work on the doors. 

7. Windows had square heads, semicircular or triangular, and if grouped were 
divided by shafts with swclHng menMings, from whidi we derive the name fanlaalcr 

shaft. 

8. Broad string courses and angle pilasters, or courses of long and short stones, 
vera used when the walls were of rahUe or flint, at was commonly the case. 

9. LoofilMlm Ibr amws ate diitinctty shown in the illominated MS8 of the 

period. 

10. Doors are oi rare occurrence ; they are generally folding, and the common 
doorw a ys are osoally cksed by a curtain looped bade 00 a hook. 

II. Curtains across arches in the h:^!!, nnd dividing the aisles from the centre, 
were usual. These served the purpose of modern partitions, and cut up the large 
ball into nnmerons apartments, for we most remember that almost every one slept 
in the hall, — the princij>al lords in the centre, round about the hearth, and the m* 
tainers and others in the aisles, curtained off from the nobility and gentry. 

It is fortunate that we poesen a manuscript copiously illustrated, and prodoeed 
within a few years of looo; it is the MS of Csedmon, preserved in the Bodleian 
Library, and published by the Society of Antiquaries. Of course, the drawings are 
crude, very crude, but in the bands of a fairly-educated antiquary they can be turned 
10 i m m ame praetieal nae. In dieao ffimninafhms wn sec the waOod town and the 
crenellated castle, tbe floriated hinges, the nrcaded hall, the shingled roofs, the plat- 
forms before the castle, the rich carving of pillar and lintel, the curtains, the seats 
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the becb, the haip» the tools of the laborar, aad the weapont of the toldier. Fkmh 
fhii aoorce tad from the tombs of VOdi^ and Dues tibat have beea Mthetto ex- 
plored, we find that their instruments of warfare were spean, bows, and arrows for 
the coouDon men, — Francisco, far instance,— and for their officen and nobles swords 
of laige size with croas-hUtt often inlaid with gold, daggers, and heavy doable axes. 
For defence, conical hehncts with nasal pinee^ aUifs or eoals of ma.1 «e«rn oa 
leather, quihed cloih or linen, and shields were worn by the chiefs. The common 
folk were both bare-legged and bare-armed, and in battle wore pieces of hide sewn 
OB their eoaise fiiesn dolldnf. The sUeMs were of two Ibrms, one coeapletely 

round, and the othpr what would have been round if two curved segments, equal to 
one-half the circumference, had not been cut out of it These shields were made 
of w«od, strengthened with an iioii boM and someliiBes wUh iron mar^ns, the smt* 
face often ornamented with interiacod carvr i | :.t terns, and painted red as a rule. 
One other defence they had was a s(ural iron annlct or bracelet, about a foot long, 
which tbcy wore upon the arm. The colors of the hose, the tunic, StA^ were 
oripnaUjr Uadc, eseept fbr nembcn of the blood wjfik, wbo wore fed. Indeed, 
reil, white, and black were for a long time their favorite colon, a!thou£;h in 1012, 
when Christianity and a d^ree of civilizatWD had toned down these sca-robben to 
somethhig neie iavftin^ the Uadt was given np^— except among the lower crdea, 
where, I believe, it is still retained, decorated more or less with red, and in its place 
all sorts of gay colors were adopted, as both in England and France. Their long, 
wavy hair, di which they were so prodigiously proud, was another Danish fashion ; 
bat it fsve wmjr in Canate^ tine^ when ahcadjr die fittUons wen gonroned by 

France, and was worn very much as we wear it at the pre^ient time. A small tri- 
angular banner, fringed, bearing a Uack raven on a blood-red field, was the war-flag 
at this tine^ and was known and written of as *The Iteven.' 

Such, then, are some of the generalities of the architecture and costume of the 
Danes in loiz. To go fiuther, we know that the Roman manner of building was 
that which France, Germany, Denmark, and England endeavored to follow as weO 
as they could. We see it in the MSS of Hamlet's time, and we see it, moreover, in 
the buildings which have been spared us. So that aVout the art fntecture in this 
play of HamUt there can be no more douU than about the architecture in Xii^ 

Of the costume, on the other h.ind, we have only two sources of information, both 
of which are sometimes questionable, — I mean the descriptions in the poems, or 
sagas, and the drawings in the MSS. Of inptemeolsof warftre, and of netal*w«ik 
geacratly, we meet occasionally with unimpeachable evidence in exhuming the re 
mains contained in Danish and English tombs. The conclusion to which we arrive 
from these discoveries is, that the bpcar, shield, with knife and sometimes javelin, 
were wHiw?w to the pee^ generally; fliat the laigeJieaded spear belonged to the 
minor officers; and that the sword was so honorable as to be entrusted only to the 
very highest nobles, who as landowners served in the cavalry, a form of service 
whidi waa ahaolotely neeetaary far the use of this hmg, broad, heavy weqion. The 
blades of these swo^d!^ were from thirty to thirty-seven inches long, and double- 
edged; the guard was curved away from the handle; the pummel was laig^ and 
these last were inlaid sosMtincs with copper, silver, or gold, and soonedmn 
with all three. This conclusion is supported by the laws and by (he illuminatloos 
in the MSS. Ol the shape and quality of the destructible material of dress, we 
learn from the illuminations the rin.t, and from the sagas, &c., the second. Thui, 
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royal and ecclesiastical robes were often of silk embroidered with gold, and even 
enriched with peu-U. Shoes were alway> worn by the better classes, and were made 
to fit tiie feet, laced ap from the toe to the uikle. The itodcings reached to jut 
below the knee, had sometimes bordered and embroidered tops, and were sometimes 
strained over the leg and <iomctimr<; in foSik or wrinklci, the Ion;; fillets bound crov;- 
wise over the leg having become ouiri in Ibe bcbt society of 1012. A linen &hirt 
was wonmextthe dcui; over this came a tanic, very full in the skiit» high «p in 
the shoulders, and reaching to the knees. It wxs cut down in the middle of the 
neck to give room to put it over the head, and this, with the neck-piece, was not 
ttncommoniy eariebed ij a border. Tlie waist was girded in by a broad nMt'Iika 
belt, usually of the same material as the tunic, and the sleerea weitt itifled or 
wrinkled up from the wrist nearly to the elbow. Over the tunic was worn (for 
battle) the coat-of-mail, and for State occasions the mantle or cloak, fastened by a 
fibula on the right shoulder, and not reaeUag moch lower diaa tbe tonic. The 
female dress had full sleeves; the skirt, trailing a little on the ground, was girdled 
as in the male costume, and over tbe head and shoulders, in plenitude of fold, was 
worn die hood and cape. Tie very bighest class wore golden bracelets or armlets, 
and bands of gold encircling their hair. The crowns were merely hoops of goM, 
with a few ornaments placed crestwise on them. The Phrygian cap and the simple 
fiUet were the only other apparel Ibr dia bead in times of peace, and these were by 
BO means commonly worn. For tbe onuuaents and patterns of the time we have 
abundant fv-iicnce, but the most C"mmnn wrrc the siiir-i!, thr rlirvron, the dot, an<l 
the interlaced pattern, which stretches across Denmark lo the laithcst shores of 
ScoilMid and Ireland. 



WAS THE QUEEN AN ACCESSORY BEtORE THE FACT? 

ANONYMOUS (1856) 

{Hamlef. An Atlrmpt to Ascertain whether the Queen were an Acctstory, bejtrt 
Sk» Fact, in the Murder of her First Husband. London, 1856.)— For the purposes 
of AaeiiasIoiB tbe avthor oT drii vtiy aUe cmqr reserves to the dose tbe direct testi- 
mony fnmi';hcd by Q, .is to the Queer's innocence (";ec lines I532, 1533 of the Re- 
print in this volume), and discussing the question as it is presented in the received 
text, virtnaliy decides it In the negative ; even If he leaves ft Hill a question. For in 
this case we are bound to give the Queen the benefit of the doubt. Rut I think the 
CMdnsion, drawn solely from the received text, to which tbe writer comes is de- 
cisive, and leaves unquestionable the Qonen's innocence of fbe murder of ber first 
husband. 

Eleven facts and passages, 'heads of accusation,' — all that can be alleged against 
tbe Queen as an accomplice of the King in that crime, — are thoroughly examined 
in this ^Kta^, and shown to be without positive or cumulative welg^ Tbecbarga 
against his mother which TTamlet (l\vell=; upon is her secon 1 and 'incestuous* mar- 
riage. The Ghost ascribes his death exclusively to Claudius. The King never 
tneli the QoceBH a shaver widi Urn in the guilt of fbatmnidcr. Nor. unlike tbe 
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King, does the Queen betray any conscionsncss of having acted that part. If sha 
was the accomplice of Claudius, then her leif-comcoand proves her to be the strong* 
eat duuaeter in the pbj, while eveiytliiiig else shows her to be the weekcM. 

' If I ha<^ fo narrate in prose," savs the author of the Attempt, ' the argument of 
the play, so far as it affects the subject of my paper, I should do it in the following 
limner i 

' Before it opens, Qamfiai and the Qoeen lisve been gnitiy of ednlteiy, lad Ctnif 
ilitu alone of murder. 

*lhe Queen's uneasiness and anxiety are sufficiently accounted for by her rcmem- 
biance that she bad sinned moit grievously against her former busbend dnriog hit 
lifetime, and was iosnltinf bb memoiy, wben dead, by her iaccatBons marriage witb 
his brother. 

* Her ttneadneM about <he dumged state of Hamlet prooeeds from her belief that 

it was occa'-ioncd in part by her " o'erhasty marriage," coupled with her recollection 
that he bad I een the most frequently a witness of her expressed great love for his 
deceased fattier, as he has told us in the words : '* Why, abe would hang on him As 
if increase of appetite had grown By what it fed OD." Also, from her reflection 
that she had bastardized and injured Hamlet as far as a mother who i« suh<;f<y.iei?t]y 
faithless to her husband can do; and, moreover, that Claudius was keeping him from 
the crowo. Aho, from ber great natural loadaem for Hamlet, and the eonsetpient 
conflict in her mind in attempting to reconcile her grief at his changed state with 
her desire to continue in her incestuous union witb Claudius, and ber wish that the 
latter should retain bla crown and kingdom. 

' Sccin<; her own sin of ficMeness mirrored in the play-scene, and her consequent 
infidelity suj^^c^icd, she mitjht naturally conclude that, as she recogniied that part 
of the representation, Claudius, as the cause of bis visible alarm, might have recog* 
niaed hi* part in the poisoning scene; wbidi mspicion would be strengthened bf 
her remcni' r.mce of the very sudden death of her late husband. 

* Thus, '• in great amaxement and admiration," as Rosencrantz and Guildcn^tem 
describe her directly after the pia> -scene, — amaxed at the dreadful fear suggested to 
her by the play-scene ; for if one part were true, why not the other ? — amazed at the 
fear that her hu4iaiid had been riuinlered, and that 'ihe had linked hpr^t-lf to the 
murderer, Hamlet comes and conhrms to her this awful suspicion, and leaves in 
her mind no doabt of its truth. 

' Upon this, for the first time, she revolts from Claudius am! ^irlcs with Hamlet. 

' Upon this, " To her sick soul, as sin's true nature is. Each toy seems prologue to 
some great amisi." Gaudios, now fearing her discovery, and evidently suspecting 
h, treats her with even less confidence than before ; plana to murder her son ; and, 
vhcn the poison mixed for Hamlet is swallowed I y her, cares nothing about it, and 
hopes yet to live himself: "Oh, yet dclend me, fncnds; I am but hurt!" doubtlem 
not Sony that she, whom he suspects to be now informed of his ctiaie, is icaknrcd 
by death. 

'And finally tastes of his own venom; and " The rest is — silence.*** 
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LBSSING 

{Hamburgischt DramaturgU, Den $ten Junius, 1767, Leipsic, 1841.) — [Vji- 
tJre's Semiramis having been performed at Schroeder's theatre, Lessing, who 
«-as the draniatie critie to the theatre, and whose masterly criticisms created « 
rvvolutioii ta tiste throughout Germany, and elerated the Hamburg stage to tht 
highest position Sat a widle in dninatie enltitre, hai UMKopoD the feUowiog ra> 
marlcs:] 

The appeanmoe iit a ghost [of JVibim'} in a Fkenck tiage^ is 10 bold a novdi^, 
and the poet, who ventures it, defends it upao sodl pecnlkr pooads. that it is WOrfb 
while to pause over them for a moment. 

* People cry out on all sides,' says M. Voltaire, ' that ghosts are no longer beliereu 
ia, and that the apparition of the dead in a drama must be regarded as childish 
by an enlightened nation. Why so?' he replies. 'All antiquity believed in this 
miracle, and should it be forbidden to follow antiquity ? Our religion has conM> 
crated neb eztnerdinary vUtatioot of Ftovidence, wad nut it be fidiettloas to 
repeat them ?' 

These appeals, it seems to me, are more rhetorical than rational. Above all 
things, I could vldt diit rel^on bad been out of view. In natten of ttite 

and criticism, ■igaaaenla drawn from religion serve very well to silence one's oppo- 
nents, but they are not equally effective in convincing them. Religion religion 
can here decide nothing; only as a sort of tradition from antiquity has its testimony 
any wdght, and It has no more and no less weight than other ancient teatlmonic* 

And therefore it is only with antiquity that we have here to do. 

Very well ; all antiquity believed in ghosts. Then the dramatic poets of antiquity 
were right in availing dicnaetres of this bdief; wbcn ia Aeir woA» we find appa* 
ritions introduced, it is unreasonable to judge fbaa hf ow bettn visin» But has 
the modem dramatic poet, who shares in these our better /iews, the same right? 
Certainly not. How ii he lays his history back in those superstitious times ? Then, 
loo, not For die dnaatie poet is not in liistorian. He lepreMnts not what *<nm 
formerly believed to have happened, but he lets what happened happen ajjain before 
our eyes, and lets it happen again, not for the sake of mere historical truth, but with 
erortiar and Mj^er view; hirtorical tcutb is not Vn maOf bat onlj tbe means to 
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his end ; he sets an illusion before us, and through the illusion moves us. If it ii 
true, then, that we now no longer believe in ghosts, if this unbelief must necessarily 
ptcvent the illinkm, if without the illusion our ^apttlqp cannot be awakened, then 
the dramatic poet defeats himself in dressing np foru rodi incredible tales; all th^ 
art be expends upon them is toet. 

CBoicqnently ? Cmueqnoitly, b ft not permitted to bring ghosts and a^ipariliaiis 
on the stage? Consequently, is this source of the tcrriVilc and the pathetic dried up 
for us? No, it were too great a loss for poetry ; and has it not in its favor cxamplcf 
which show how genius defies all our pliilosophy, and knows how to make things, 
which cold reax ri ruficulcs, fearful to the imagination? Hence the consequence 
must be otherwise, and tlie siu>;-ii'.iiior !s sini]ily false. Do wc no Ifingcr l.elievc in 
ghosts? Who says so? Or rather wh.ii docs this mean? Dues it mean so much 
as this— namely, that we have leadied sach a point of enl^htenment that we can 

demonstrate that such lhinj;s are inipn^itilc ; tha: certain indisputahle truths, in 
direct opposition to the belief in ghosts, having become so universaiiy known, so 
cvcr-preaent to the oannonest nan, that even to him whatever omtndicls those 
traths must necessarily appear ridiculous and nbsnrd ? This cannot be meant. That 
we now do not believe in ghosts means only so much as this, that upon this question, 
upon which almost as much may be said for as against — a question which is not and 
cannot be dedded, and upon which the present prevailing mode of thinldng Ins 
given the prcp< nflcrancc to the arguments for the nej^ative — some few really disbe- 
lieve in ghosts, and the many would fain disbelieve in them, and the latter it is 
whose voices are heard and who set the ftsbimi. They ai« silent and indifleicnt, 
and think now in this way, now b that, laugh at ghosts hj day, and ahndder at 
giMMt-stories at night. 

The dramatic poet is therefore not prevented by our unbelief in ghosts, thus 
understood, from making use of them. The seeds of faith in then are in w 
all, r.nd most frequently in those for whom the poet writes. It is the part of his art 
to make these seeds germinate. If he is able to do this, we may in every-day life 
bdieve what we will ; in the theatre we nut believe what he wills. 

Such a ivKjt is S!iake'.]icrirc, nnii Shake^j-ieare almost sin;^lv and alone. Before 
his ghost in HamUt the hair stands on end, whether it cover a believing or an uobe* 
Ueving brain. M. VoltMin is not irisc in referring to this j^ost; it only makes 
him and his ghost of Ninns Inn^bablc. 

Shakespeare's ghost comes really from the other world. It comes in the solemn, 
shuddering stillnens of night, with the full accompaniment of all the gloomy, mys 
terions accidents, with which, and at the very hour when, we were taught hgr onr 
nurses ti thirk of and expect phofts. But Vnltaire's ghost is not even so much aS 
a bugaboo to frighten babes withal : it is nothing but an actor disguised, who has 
nothing, says nothing, does nothing diat can nake it prohaUc that he is what he 
gives himself out to be; all the circumstances under which he appears ilis^urb 
the illusion, and betray the work of a cold poet who is trying to delude and 
frighten us, but does not know how. Just consider this one thing: in broad 
day, in the midst of the assembled dignities of the realm, announced by a dap of 
thutulcr, Voltaire's ghost comes forth from his grave. Where has Vul' ii:e ever 
heard that ghosts are so bold ? What old woman could not have toki him that 
ghosts sbnn the snnl^bt, and will not visit large companies? Voltaire mnst 
certainly have known that; hut he was too timid, too f.istidiou-^ tn make use of 
these vii)<mr circumstances; be would show us a ghost, but it must be a glKM 
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ol a gente«l kind, and by this (gentility he mined all. The phost that liehavcs con- 
trary to the customs and good manoen among ghosts seems to me to be no tm* 
gboit; tad wba doei not help OlmloB dotroyi die ffiwioa. 

ir Voltaire had for a noMMBt dMttgibt wherein a pantomime oontists, he would 
have felt the awkwardness of making a ghost appear before the eyes of a mnltitiide 
of persons. At the first sight of the ghost, all to whom it appears have to express fear 
and iMimr; thef anttaqiicaa theae ewoHona fa dltoent ways, if the spectacle is not 

to have the frosty symmetry of a ballet. Suppose a mnnl>er of stupid mutes should 
be properly arranged, it is evident that the diversity of expression must distract the 
aUc a tfciii from die datef Hitrscteri. If these are lo mske the right imptewton, we 
must see them not only alone, but we should see nothing else. In Shakespeare, 
Hamlet ia the only person to whom the Ghost speaks ; in the scene with Hamlet's 
mother, bis mother neither bears nor sees the Ghost. Our whole attention is fixed 
vpon Hamlet, aad the more Hjgas we obscrre in him of a mind excited by horror, so 
ri?uch the more ready are we to hold the apparition that has this effect upon him for 
what it really is. The Ghost affects us more through Hamlet than by iuelf. The 
ImpTMiian which it makes upon him is eommmiicated to w, and die effect Ii too 
instantaneous and too powerful to permit us to doulit the extraordinary cause which 
produces it. How little Voltaire undeistands this art 1 His ghost frightens many, 
bat not rnndi. Seminmb ciifii,«!lMveMl I diel' and the tcstanhe M moi« 
ado aboBt the apparidoa than one woold if • fHead, Mppoied lo he &r mmij* 
should sttddealjr appear befiare ns. 

G. C. LICHTENBERG (1775I 

(Brit/e aut Engiaml, Lmdon, October ^ 1775. Works, voL iii, p. 214, ed. 
1867.)— [In this letter Licbtenbeiig describes to a fiiend Gairick's peribnnance of 
Hamlet.] 

Hamlet appears in black. Horatio and Mnrrellus are with him, in uniform ; they 
are expecting the Ghost. Hamlet';> arms are toided, and his hat overshadow^i his 
cjrcst the theatre ii dariienod, and the whole audience of some thoasaads b as itill 
and all fnce-^ are a?; immovable as if they were painted on the walls; one mi^jht hear 1 
pin drop in the remotest part of the theatre. Suddenly, as Hamlet retires somewhat 
farther from the front to the left, turning his bade upon tlie audience, Horado starts, 
exclaiming, < Look, my lord, it comes I' pointing to the right, where, without the specta- 
tors being aware of its coming, the Ghost is seen standing motionless. At these words 
Garrick turns suddenly about, at the same instant starting with trembling knees two 
or three steps backward; his hat fUls off ; bis arms, especially the left, are extended 

straight out. the left hand as high as his head, the rii^ht arm is more bent, and the 
band lower, the lingers are spread far apart; and the mouth open; thus he stands, 
one foot fiur advanced before the other, in a graeefnl attitade, as if petrified, sap- 
ported by his friends, who, from having seen the apparition before, are less unpre- 
pared for it, and who fear that he will fall to the ground ; so expressive of horror is 
bis mien that a shudder seized me again and again even before be began to speak ; 
the almost fearful stUlneas of the audience which p re c eded this scene, and made one 
fed that he was hardly sure of himself, contributed, I suppose, not a little to the 
cflecL At last Hamlet exclaims, not at the beginning, but at the end of an expira- 
doB* and with an aptated tmcc: ' Angels and minirten of snocb defend vsr— 
words which complete all that this scene coold want to render it one of the groMrt 
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and most terrible. His eyes are fixed upon the Ghost even while he speaks with 
nis friends, from whom be stmi^let to free himself. But at last, as thqr will doI 

let him go, he turns his face to them, tears himself violently from them, and with 
a quickness which makes one shudder drawi> bis sword upon ihem: 'I'll make a 
gbost of him that leu me,' he exclaims. That is enough for then. He tbcn ex- 
tends his sword towards the Ghost : ' Go on, I'll follow thee.' The Ghost leads the 
way. Hamlet, with the sword still held before him, stands motionless in order to 
fain a wider interval. At last, when the Ghost is no longer visible to the spectators, 
be begins slowly to follow it, pausing, and then advancing, with the sword still ez< 
tended, lii'; eyes fixed U]X)n the Ghost, his hair all disordered, and still brrnShleSK, 
until he disappears behind the scenes. In ihc soliloquy, ' O that this too too solid 
flesb,' ftc., the tears of most rigbteooa sorrow for a virtuoos father, for wbom a light- 
minded mother not only wears no mourning, but feels no grief, — of all tears the 
hardest, perhaps, to be kept back, as they are the sole solace of a true man in 
nicb a conffict of dtitles,— tbese tean completely overpower Gorrick. Of tbe 
words, 'So excellent a king,' the last is uttered inaudibly; it is caught only from 
the movement of the lips, which cl(«e upon the word furnly and w ith a quiver, ii 
order to suppress an expiession of grief which might seem unmanly. Tears of this 
kind, revealing tbe wbole weigbt of gifcf and tbe manly soul svHering beneath it, 
fell without cessation through the soliloquy. /\t the (lose, righteous indignation 
mingled with the sorrow, and once as his arm fell forcibly, as if giving a blow, in 
order to cnphanze a word expreauve of bis indignation, this word, unexpectedly 
to the hearerB, is choked by tears and is vRered only after tone moments, with the 

tears at the same time flowing. 

In the celebrated soliloquy, *To be or not to be," H.^nilct, having already begun 
to assmne the madman, appears with hair all in disorder, locks of it hanging down 

over one shodldcr. one of his black stockinj^s I is f ■'Un <!o\vn, allowing the white 
understocking to be visible, and a loop of his red garter hangs down midway of the 
calf of his 1^. Thus he slowly comet to the front, wrapt in thought, hts chin rest- 
ing on bis right hand, and the elbow of the right arm in the left hand : his looks 
are bent, with preat disunity, sideways to the jjronnd. Takirv.: h:s right hand from 
his chin, but holding the arm still supported i)y his left hand, he utters the words, 
* To be or not to be,' &c., softly, but. on acoonnt of the profound stillness, audible all 
over the hou?c. 

Before the soliloquy begins which follows the Ghost's disclosure to Hamlet, Gar- 
ridt stands as if he were Hamlet himself, stupefied almost to utter ruin, and when 
at last tbe stupor gradually ceases, into which yawning graves, horror without com- 
pare, and the cry of a father's blood, have cast the noble soul, and when, his pained, 
stupeticd sensibilities awakening to thought and sjicech, Hamlet collects himself for 
secret resolves, Shakespeare has taken care that every thought and word shall bear 
witness to the depth and the tumult from which ihey burst forth, and Garrick also 
takes care that every gesture shall tell, even to a deaf spectator, of the earnestness 
and weight of the accompanying words. One only line excepted, which, according 
to my feeling as it was then spoken by Garrick, could not have satisfied either 
the dumb or the blind. He uttered the physiognomical remark, which he also noted 
down in his tablets, ' That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain,' with « look 
and tone of petty mimickiy aa if be would represent the man who always todled, 
and trolled, and yet was a villain. Upon the second representation, b'lwever, he 
pnmounced the^e words entirely in accordance with my idea of them — namely, amAi 
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the tone of a xvtU con^iJereJ note for immfJiate use. The smile of tlie villain, to 
which Hamlet alludes, was in bis case too serious on the one stue and loo horrible 
on the other to permit him to rdim hioHelf in a soliloquy widi « mimicking mock- 
cry ; t!ie ]i|)s which had so sntiledmut be taught MtUMiacM by death at Hamlet*i 
hands, and by death only, and the sooner the l)etter. 

[P. 235.3 ^ think I have told you that Garrick acts the part of Hamlet dressed i* 
modem Piench fiuhion. It oertninly appean odd. I have often heard him blamed 
for it, never, however, between the acts, nor upon the way home from the playhouse, 
nor at supper afterwards, but always after the first impression was worn off, and when 
die bnln was €0(d i^iain, in calm conveiBatioD, in which, as you knoiir, the eradiM is 
given and received for the true, and what is strikingly said passes for evidence of 
acnteness. I must confess I have never been disposed to give into this fault* 
finding, Yoa may judge whether it was very hard to withhold one's assent to it. 

I knew fhat Garrick is a veiy sharp-witted man, who keeps the axactest register 
of the taste of his countrymen, doinj^ nothinjj on the stnfjc without reason, and 
having a house full of antique properties — a man, moreover, with whom daily ex- 
penence Ksalts not in an excessive indulgence of mete talk, but in silently adapt- 
ing to the proper places the harmonious products of a healthy brain. And should 
not such a man be capable of perceiving what every London macaroni fancies he 
knows how to seize by the handle? — ^he who stood thirty years ago at a point to 
which most of these carping critics have now barely begged thdr way. Instead, 
therefore, of agreeing with them, I l>egan to query what it was ?h \t moved him to 
dress as be does. I thought long about it simply to satisfy myself. At the second 
representation of Hmnl^ I fancied I caught Ganrick*s feeling on this point, just at die 
moment when he ilrew his sword again'-t Mnralin. According to my system, not only 
is be excused, but he would have lost in my opinion bad he been otherwise dressed. 
I grant every one his libeity, damm pttmmsqtu. I know very well that in such 
thini^s one is too often led at last, by over-refining, into the same error into which 
another falls by a more conveiiieiit overhastc. Iiut let everyone think ns he pleases, 
I must needs give you my reasons, which, although ihcy may not be Garrick's, may 
yet lead intelligent actors, here and there, to sonaething better. 

It occurs to me th;it antique costumes on the stage arc to u'^, if we are not too 
learned, a sort of masquerade babit, which itidccd, if it is handsome, gives us plea- 
sure, but a pleasure so small that it can hardly add to the sum erf" all dse that goes 
to increase the eflect of the piece. It is to me like German hooks printed in Roman 
characters: I regard them always as a sort of translation. The moment which I 
employ in translating these characters into my old Darmstadt ^ 9 C is unfavorable 
to fbe impression. An epigram would lose, to my mind, all the force of die first 
effect, if, for example, I had to <ipcll it om in a liook upside down. Of the subtle 
threads upon which our pleasures hang here below, it is a sin to sever one without 
necessity. I should think then, when our modem dress in a play does not oflend 
the sensitive dignity of our scholastic learning, we ought by all means to retain it. 
Our French dieas-coats have long since attained to the dignity of a ^kin, and their 
foidh have the significance of personal traits an<l expressions, and ail the wrestling 
and bemUng and fighdng and ftlling in a strange ooittmie we may understand, but 

we do not feel. The falling off of a hat in a combat I feel completely, hut the s.imc 
accident to a helmet I feel far less, — it might happen from the awkwardness of the 
actor, and took ridiculous. I do not know how firmly a helmet ought to set on the 
bend. When Ganick in fbe above-mendoned scene pardy turned bis bade to die 
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spectators, and I saw m bis attitude the weii-xnown diagcaal fold from the aboaldcr 
to die appo t He Up, I far one wtt icady twice over to give vp a riglit of Us eoailo> 

nance. In the inky cloak of which Hamlet s; eaks, I should not have seen whaf 
I then MW. An actor with a good physique (and such all actors should have w)m> 
Bodertake tUi tragedy) always loMs in • dren too fir ninoved fran tint wUcb to 
creiy one in life, earlier or later, is not the least of our want* and the sweetest sat- 
isfaction of youthful Tanity, and in which the eye knows how to give the too much 
and too little to things not the breadth of a straw. Understand me, I am not say- 
ing that Cnar and the Henries and Ricbards of England should appear oo the stage 

in the uniform of the guard, with epaulettes and {^orgetfc To feel and resent these 
and similar departures from a universal custom, everj OM hw got sufficient know- 
ledge and antiquarian pride, got at school and from engiBTings, coins and store- 
plates. I only mean that when the antiquarian still slumbers in the heads of the 
pohlic in regard to a cert&in article, the actor ought not to be the first to awaken 
liim. The little episodical pleasure, if I may so speak, which the poor pomp of a 
masquerade habit gives ac does not atone for the injury which the piece suflim OB 
the other side. The spectators all feel the injury, only they do not know the cause 
of it. But herein is the taste of a gifted actor, who knows the strength and the 
wedcBcss of die Cfes before wUdi he appeen. Loodoa is in the coaditioB wbidi 

I suppose, in relation to the Danish Hamlet, and is it necessary that Gurrick should 
make them wiser at the cost of both parties ? On the one band, Ganick denied 
himdf n Uttie Ut of reputatioo for leaniDg, iriiUe on dw odier heattt hjr die dwn- 
midbeeaMeUs. 

GOETHE (1795} 

( Wilhdm MtitUr, Book v.)— [Gvljle'i Trans. ; slightly varied. VoL i, pi a6t. 

Boston, 1851.} 

I sougjfat for every indication of what the character of Hamlet wis before the 
death of his father ; I took note of all thtt this interesting youth had been, inde- 
pendently of that sad event, independently of the subsequent temhle occurrences, 
and I imagined what he might have been without them. 

Tender and nobly descended, this royal flower grew up under die direct inflnencea 
of majesty ; the idea of the right and of princely difjnity, the feeling for the good 
and the graceful, with the consciousness of bis high birth, were unfolded in him 
together. He was a prince, a bom prince. Fleasing in fignre, polished by natnre, 
court eons fnw the heart, he was to be the model of youth and the delight of the 
world. 

Without any supreme passion, Us low for Opbetia was a presentineDt of tweet 
needs. His zeal for knightly exerdscs was not entirely his own, not altogethei 

natural to him; it hnd rather to l>e quickened and inflamed hv praise !>cstowed 
upon another. Pure id sentiment, he knew the honorabie-mindcd, and could prize 
the vepoie wU^ aa «piH{bt spiih cojoys, resliiig on die fifaak beaom of a ftieiid. 

To a certain degree he had learned to discern and value the pood and the beautiful 
in arts and sciences ; the vulgar was offensive to him ; and if hatred could take root 
in Us tender seal, it was only so for as lo nake Um despfae die ftlse and fickle 
courtiers, and scornfully to pliqr with them. He was calm in his temper, simple in 
his behaviour, neither content in idleness, nor yet loo eager for employment. An 
academic routine he seemed to continue even at cooft. He possessed more mirth 



GOETHE 



(N numor than of heart; he was a good companion, compliar.', modest, di>^crcct, and 
coald forget Mid foigive an injur>- ; yet never able to unite himself with one who 
oventept the limits of the right, the good, and Uie beeemiitg. 

[Page 294.] Figure to yourselvM iSbSt youth, t)iis sun of princes, conceive him 
vividly, brinf; his condition before your eyes, and then observe him when he learns 
that his latlier's spirit walks; stand by him in the terrible night when the venerable 
GlMMt itidf e|ip«m befera him. A hoirid dnidder telsei hia; he tpeahs to tlie 
mjrsterious form; he sees it beckon him; he follows it and hearkens. The fearful 
accusation of his ancle rinp in his can; the summons to levenge and the piercing 
nitented prayer I « RemeadNrnel* 

And wbai the Gliost has vanished, whom is it we see standing before us? A 
younf^ hero pantinjj tVir ven<i;eance? A bom prince, feelinfj himself favored in being 
summoned to punish the usurper of his crown ? No ! Amazement and sorrow over- 
whela the aoUtaiy young man; he becomes bhtcr against smiling viUains, swean 
never to forget the departed, and concludes with ibe -^ignificnnt e'^r uIatioB: 'Hm 
time is out of joint: O cursed spite, That ever I was bom to set it right I' 

In these wwds. I imagine, is the key to Hamlel'a iriiole prooediife, and to me h 
ii clear tliot ShakcqMore sought to depict a great deed laid vpon a soul nnequal to 
the performance of it. In tbU view I find the piece composed throui'hout. Here 
is an oak tree planted in a cu»iiy vase, which should have received into its bosom 
only tovclyflowert; the roots apread out, die WM is dilvcrad to pieota. 

A beautiful, pure, noble, and most moral nature, without the strcnj^h of nerve 
which makes the hero, sinks beneath a burden which it can neither bear nor throw 
off ; every duty is holy to him,r-ddl too luod. Tfat Impossible it leqoired of lum^ 
not the impaasil)le in itself, bvt (kt impossible to Ub. How he winds, turns, ago- 
sites, advances, and recoils, ever reminded, ever reminding himself, and at last 
almost loses bis purpose from bis thoughts, without ever again recovering his peace 
of miad. 

[Pajie 296.] Of Ophelia there cmnot much be said, for a few mx"!ter-$troke$ com- 
plete her character. Her whole being floats in sweet, ripe passion. Her incUnatioa 
to die prinee, to whose hand she may aqiiie* flows so ^MNitaneoosly, the good beait 
obeys its impulses so unresistingly, that bodi father and bradieraie in fear, — both warn 
her directly and harshly. Decorum, like the thin lawn upon her bosom, cannot hide 
the movement of her heart : it is rather the betrayer of this light movement. Her 
fancy is touched, her still modesty breathes an arniaUe iooffiag, and akonld dw 
accommodating goddess Opportunity shake the tree, the fruit would at once falL 
And then, when she sees herself forsaken, cast off, and despised, when in the sooi 
of l:cr craied lover die big^iest baa dianged to die loweM, and iaalead of the tweel 
cup of love, he offers her the bitter cup of woe, her heart breaks, the whole stmctura 
of her being is loosened from iu joinings, her father's death breaks fiercely in, and 
die beaatiAtl edUiee falls Into a rain. 

[Page 304.] Itpleaaayitflaltei»wgieadytoseeabeiowboaetsofUniaelf,triio 
loves and hates as his heart prompts, undertaking and executing, thrustin;^ aside all 
hindrances, and accomplishing a great purpose. Historians and poets would fain 
persaade iu that so proad a lot may fall to man. In iSfinwAf we are tangbt odier^ 
wi.se : the her-? has no plan, but the piece is full of plan. Here is no ▼illain opott 
whom vengeance is inflicted according to a certain scheme, rigidly and in a pecnliar 
manner carried ont. No» n bonid deed occors ; it sweeps on in its conseqnences, 
dngging the guihicss aloi^ with It; the peipetmtor appean as If be wonld avdd 
Vm. II.-il 
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the abyss to which he is destined, and he plunges in, just then when he thinks 
h^pily to fulfil bis career. For it is the property of a deed of horror that the evil 
ipreids iltclf oat over die limoonit, as it b of a good acdon to otaid Ha benefits to 
the undeserving, while frequently the author of one or of the other is neither pun- 
ished nor rewarded. Here in this pbj of can, how strange 1 Purgatory sends 
its ajrfrit and demands revenge ; bat in vafai I All dranastanoes comlnne and \axrf 
lO revenge ; in vain i Neither earthly nor infenial thins ^i^y bring about what i* 
reserved for Fate alone. The hour of judgement comes. The bad falls with the 
^ood. One race is mowed away, and another springs up. 

[Fige 905.] Should not the poet have ibinldied Optima, the insaiie mndoi, 
with another sort of sonj^s? Could not one select out of melancholy ballads? \Miat 
have double meanings and lascivious insipidities to do in the mouth of this noUe 
maiden ? In these sfngolaritiss, in dais ap pare nt inpropricty, there lies a deep seme. 
Do we not know from the very first what the mind of the good child was busy with ? 
Silently she lived within herself, scarcely concealing, however, her lor;-;in<;, her 
wishes. Secretly the tones of desire were ringing in her soul, and how often may 
■he liacve endeavored, like aa onwiae nntse, to ring her senses to sleep widi soi^ 

which only kept them more wide aw:\ke ? At last, when all command of herself is 
taken from her, when her heart hovers upon her tongue, her tongue turns traitress, 
and in the innocence of ininnity she solaces herself, before king and queen, with dw 
echo of beloved, loose MOgi. 

[Page 353 ] In the composition of this play, after the most exact investigation 
and the most mature reflection, I distinguish two classes of objects. The &ist are the 
^fwcA internal idations of die persons and events, the powerfol effiMts which arise 

from the char.ictcr^ nnd prorcc'lin;::^; of the m:\in fijytirc.; these, 1 hf-ld, are severally 
CKCcllent, and the order in which they are presented cannot be improved. Tluough 
BO kind of tnatOMnl can they be destroyed or easendally changed in Ibim. lliese 
aie the things which stamp themselves deep in the soul, which every one desires to 
«ee, which no one vpnlarct; to meddle with, .Tnd which, I heir, have been almost all 
retained upon the German stage. But our countrymen have erred, in my opinion, 
with regard to the seeood dass of objects, whidb are observable in dus piece; I 
allude to the external relations of the persons, whereby they are taken from one 
place to another, or connected together in one way or another, by certain accidental 
iaddents; they have been regarded as quite unimportant, have been mentioned onlf 
ia passing, or left out altogether. It is true these threads are slender and loose, yet 
they run through the whole piece, and hold together what otherwise would fall apart 
and docs actually fall apart when you cut them away, and think you have done 
enough in leaving die ends hanging. 

Among the"^c external relatidti^ T include the disturbances in Norway, the war 
with young Fortinbras, the embassy to his old uncle, the settling of that feud, the 
march of young Fortinbras to Poland and bis coining back at die end ; of the sanui 
sort are Horatio's return from Wittenberg, Hamlet's wish to go thither, the joumef 
of Laertes to France, his return, the despatch of Hamlet into England, his capture 
by pirates, the death of the two courtiers by the letter which they carried. All 
dies* drcomslanoes and events would be very fit fior expan^ng a novd, bat they 

injure exceedingly the unity of tlic piece, especially as the hero has nn j^lnn, and are 
extremely faulty. These errors are like temporary props of an edifice ; they must 
Ml bo lanovcd till we have balh a fiim wall in thdr stnd. 
£Vlifi 357. To the sogfestion diat Roaencnrnts and dnldemlcra might ba com- 
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fireiied Into one, Goethe icplies;] What these two persons are and do, it it ImpoMlblo 

to rq>resent by one. In such small matters we discover Shakespeare's greatness. 
This lightly stepping approach, this smirking and bowing, this assenting, wheed- 
ling, flattering, this whisking agility, this wag^^mg of the tail, this allness and emptt 
nets, this legal knavery, this ineptitude and insipidity, — how can they be expressed 
by a single man ? There ought tu l-e a dnren of these people, if they could be had ; 
for it is only in society that tbey are anything: they arc society iuelf; and Shake- 
speafe showed no little wisdom and dlioennncnt in bringing in a |Mir of fheni. 
Be^ldc•%, they are needed ai a coople that nuqr be contiasted with the ainglo, ndUi^ 
excellent Horatio. 

[Page 361.] Shakespeare introduced Ae travelling players widi a double pni^ 

po^. The player who recites the death of Priam with such feeling, in the ^it 
place, mnkfs a deep impre^'Sion on the prince himself; he sharpens the conscience 
of the wavering youth ; and accordingly the scene becomes a prelude to that other, 
where, in the uttmd place, the litde play pradoees racb eflfeet npon the king. 

Hamlet sees himself rcf rovcd and put t'l >-li,i:nc ?iy the player, who fcch so decji a 
sympathy in foreign and fictitious woes \ and the thought of making an experiment 
upon flic conscience of Ida atephtiwr ta In co M o qn enoe w^tgeited to bin. Wbatm 
royal monologae is that wMch ends the second actx 'O what a rqgve and peasant 

slave am 1 !' &c, 

[Page 364.] The repose and security of this old gentleman [Polonius], bis empti- 
nesa and bb rignlficaaee, his exterior agreeaUenen and Ida csaendal tastdcssnesa, 

his freedom nn 1 hi^^ svf f jih^ncy, his snCCTC roguery and pretended truth, sh nild he 
represented in due elegance and proportions. This genuine, gray-haired, enduring, 
time-ferving half knavo ihoidd be shown in flie most courtly style, which will be 
greatly helped by our iMhoi's <iomewhat coarse and rough strokes. He dUKlld 
speak like a lx>ok when prepared beforehand, and like a fool when in good humor, — 
insipid in order to chime in with every one, and always so conceited as not to observe 
when people are laughing at him. 

£Pltge 365.] Although it is not e<;pecially cxpre-^sed, btit liy rnmparison of passages 
I think it incontestable that Hamlet, as a Dane, as a Northman, is fair-haired and 
Mae-eyed. The fencing tires Un; the sweat is running from hia brow; and tbt^ 
Queen remarks: < He's fat and scant of breath.' Can you conceive him to be other- 
wise than plump and fair-haired ? Brown -complexioned people, in their youth, are 
seldom plump. And does not his wavering melancholy, his soft lamenting, his 
irresolute activity, accord with such a figure? From a daik-baired young man oiw 
would look for more decision and impetuosity. 

[Page 367.J Hamlet is endowed mure properly with sentiment than with a cba* 
racier; it is events alone that push Mm on; and accordingly die piece baa aome> 
what the amplification of a novel. But as it i> Fate that draws the plan, as the 
piece proceeds from a deed of terror, and the hero is steadily driven on to a deed 
of tenor, the work 11 tragic in the highest sense, and adonts of no other than n 
tngieend. 

CHRISTIAN GARVE (1796) 

\ Uihtr die RoIUn Jer Wahnwittii^efi in Shaktspfares Sfhauspitlen, &c., in Vtrsucke, 
Ac. Breslaa, 1796, vol. ii, p. 433.) — In this thoughtful essay the author discusses 
fte nmon why Shakespeare ia ao fend of introducing in bis dramai fbartrtara wlio 
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•re dtber mad or toacbed in thdr wits. This he fiiul* utet firon two eauei ; fint i 

Shakespeare likr i to fJcal, like Michael Angelo, in grand effects that verge on the 
monstrous ; the passions he depicts are always in extreme : Lear's rage, Otbello't 
jc«loiit]r> Mkcbeth't ambition, Hunlef • tbint for revenge, Ac. ; tboe dw wvf is pre* 
pared for a very gradual, almost imperceptible, lapse from sanity to insanity, and 
expressions that would be deemed exaggerated and unnatural become eminently 
batting when ottered under such conditions. Secondly : Shakespe:ire gained, w 
depicting madmen and fools, this great advantage, that he could put into theii 
mouths his own philosophy, clad in an elevated and poetic garb, A man of sound 
understanding keeps back much of what be thinks, and utters no more than wiU 
Mrve the occation, nodenting hb fancy and esdiewins poetic flights. The insane 
man, on the contrary, loses himself in hi"; idca^; he is always as though he were 
alone and talking with himself. His fancy is always on the aleit, and he speaks in 
pietnres. His speeches are a seiica of riddleSi fion which we can decipher more 
of the circumstances of his life tfuui ibe mere Words alone would give. Hence it 
is that wlicn we di'^cern the "^ifms of truth or observation in such a character, it 
makes a deeper impression. 1 he wise remarlcs of a fool are hke lightning in the 
coUied night. Thai it fa flial S ha b es p ea r e^ the greatert phi l osophica l poet tint crer 
lived, and in whose philosophy is found the greatest o^^aali^y ddigbCS in pot tcay- 
Ing chancteis that hover betwixt sanity and insanity. 

Tbo tttttdk use, iMnrerer, mart not he made, in a single play, of iMs effect, ptodaeed 
by insanity. Two insane characters, like Hamlet and Ophelia, would be inadmis- 
sible where the circle of dramatis penonae is so small. Now we know that Ophelia 
was certainly insane ; Hamlet therefore was not. Moreover, when insani^ is intro- 
doeed in a tragedy, there must always be given a sufficient cause thercfiBr, either is 
the past or the present. In Hamlet's case no sufficient cause is given. 

There can be no question that the source from which Shakespeare drew his plot 
represented Hamtet as feeing insanity; and Acre can he no doubt dwt Hanlet 
feigns insanity in the present play. At the same lime it is equally undoubted that 
he speaks and conducts himself on several occasions as he alone would, whose mind 
was already more or lew shattered! for instance, in the fliit monologue, where he 
dwells on suicide ; again, in bis behavior to Ophelia, in I II, i, fte. 

Carve asserts that a man really insane cannot fcij^'ii insnnily ; to assume insanity 
as a mask demands complete presence of mind and a high degree of mastery ovet 



one^ sdf. ' When, tbcrefore, la^ and imaid^ are adngled in Hamlet** case, 1 
camiot avoid the oonclaston that there is a departnie fiom natore and tmtfa.* 



{Literatur und Kunst, 12.*) — After learning the cause of his father's death, wtay 
does not Hamlet instantly go and murder the murderer ? He is not wanting in « ill, 
and eertsinly not in atrngth, as his thrust at Polonins, Ms fi^ with Laertes, and 

bis soliloquies show. But his killing the king would have served neither the ,>oet 
nor bis tragedy, which is to lead us into the very soul of Hamlet ; for froui the 
moral natnre and die opinions of n man q>ings bto diaiaclar. 
Handiat fa as teiider as be is reflective t from Wittenbetg be comas bonw a acbolnr. 



* For difai Mtraa from Mnoaa I ain indcbiMl to Hacxh, page xaiv of the Pr«&oc to U* tmila> 
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Tbe deadi of lib father, the marriage of hi» mother, have sickened him with the 
world, with man and woman; tlien comes the apparition of his father, and lifts the 
gates of his soul, as it were, quite off their binges; so that the young metaphysiciao 
aoir hov« between two woridi. Do we not know, from many iartMices, how some 
strange, extraordinary incident, cither happy or unhappy, bereaves sensitive souls of 
calm self-possession, so that they recover it again late or never ? Hamlet now looks, 

fimn anedier world, at eveiyAfaif in this, even at lus Ophdia. Hie fotare, 
and indeed the whole spectacle of humanity, hangs confused ami mournful before 
him. Hence is it that, besides being given to itadj, be now feels bimseif only a 
fiett in his orphaned paternal home. "What an inflaence tihe acadenie enHniriaini 
for metaphysics has upon yoong men of Hamlet's character is wdl known. Hie 
Queen thinks he has become melancholy in Wittcnbcr;;;, and cntrcTts bim not to 
return thither. In this mood he belongs now most assuredly more to (he ipt<ulaiiv€ 
than the tutwe portion of mankind, — happy idea which the poet takes fiom oar 
Wittenberg, from the German foii incss f ir metaphysics! To it we owe the meta- 
physical strain running through the whole piece, and also the celebrated soliloquy, 
*To be or not to be.* From Rranoe, Hanriet't friend, Laertes, brings a Uvdier 
character. In this metaphysical mood even the apparition of his fttfacr becomea, 
as Hamlet reflect";, a matter of suspicion: 'The spirit that I have seen may be a 
devil.' The testing piece is played ; Hamlet, with due caution, calls an observing 
friend to his assistance. It was not base cowardice, then, which delayed Us re> 
venge, but, as Hamlet himself often says, a metaphysical and conscienttcus scruple. 
This the thoughtful Orestes [in the Introd. to this Euay, Herder styles Hamlet, 
Shakespeare's Orestes] icaolves to dispose of t^tm the deed, duA it nnqr not tor- 
ment him after it. The plot succeeds ; the black conscience of the King rises to 
the light at the theatrical representation of his crime; the mouse-trap falls; and 
now may Hamlet sing, ' Why, let the stricken deer go weep,' &c. Relieved of his 
doubu, he finds the King, — but at prayer. To send the criminal praying out of die 
world, the intelledua! feeling of Hamlet docs not permit, still less the tender feel- 
ing of the poet, who watches over this darling of his, this noble spirit, the courtier's 
eye, the ioldiei*s sword, tlie scholar's tongne, the expectancy and die nee of a Mr 
state. He goe- 'iuickly to his mother, burning with the fire of his just wrath; 
even from purgatory must bis father's ghost come and seek the chamber of his 
falw wife, and step between modier and son. Woond her, but only with words; 
leave her 'to the thorns that in her bosom lodge.' How stand ye in this scene^ 
Orestes, Electra, Clytemnestra ! The criminal anticipates Hamlet, and polirely ban- 
ishes him, — politely sends him to death in a foreign land. Fatt steps in the way. 
It icsenes Um and drives Urn bade to cspiale n dead, vengeance ibr wiiidi had 
fallen, in Polonius, on an innocent head. This guiltless act he must himself first 
atone for with the bitterest pain : bis OpbeUa is dead. Alter delivering a lecture 
{Collegium) in die dindiyard npon n dndl, he finds hinsdf in the grave over 
bcr coffin, with her brother, his friend, in a rivalry of love, which the cunnimj of 
the criminal, Claudius, changes into a duel that shall prove fatal to Hamlet. Then 
Fate decides. Weapons and cups are exchanged ; Hamlet's mother drinks of the 
poison; the criminal mast diink the teat Thns ia bis ftOer'a mnim gmlUttdy 
avenged by this Orestes. 

But all, criminal, wife, and son, — all arc dragged down together. Destiny has 
done Ihe work of veafeanoe by the onatainad heads of Un to whom the work wm 
caiBiittad, Tbe criminal Umsdf iUla the maanu« of Ua crime, acoofding to kk 
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ekaracter, and becomes the instrument of vengeance. Even the ghost of his father 
Botwithstan(lin<; all that had gone before, could not drive the good Uamlct frooi 
tmng true to bU cbaractei. 
ffmmia WW It tint written hj Shakcapeaie •> a brief dcetdi ; slowly, bf dtguc* , 

it was amplified. With what love the poet did this, the work its* If shows : i: i > n- 
tains reflection* upon life, the dreams of youth, partly pbUotophical, porily melan- 
diotyt inch aa Shakespeare Unuelf (rank and ritnatUm put out of view) may hava 
had. Every still soul loves to look into this calm sea in which is mirrored the 
universe of humanity, timr and riemity. The only piece, perh.ijis, which the 
pnie snuMS AuPtanitaiu has, written, and yet a tragedy of Dc&tiay, ul d.irk, awful 



{HamltCi CkaraUer, &c., Wicn, 1803.) — Physically speaking, Hamlet's tem}>era- 
ncnt is mdandiolfe. Oldenholm [Polonius] in Hamlet's eyes had committed, first, 

a crime, in that he helved Claudius to the throne, aii l, second, a folly, in dMt he 

nll'Tnntt.'<l to lie a ehui: lo^ic ; l:ut he hrvd one mcril, he w.ii (>]ihclia's father 

The mere announcement to Hamlet m Wittenberg that his father bad died luddenly 

Implied liiat he had been mnvdefed; svcb a pbnse applied to a king's deadi in fhoae 

days always meant murder After the Ghost had vanished, having told Hamlet 

that Claudius was the murderer, Hamlet was athirsi for revenge; which at thai 
instant waa impossible. The King was somanded by bis guards. But as lliis diint 
for revenge must be gratified in some way, Hamlet relieves his feelings by hanging 
his uncle in his tables in effigit. This touch is true to natiire and beautiful, althougli 
it is highly improbable that one could write at night in his tables. ... If Hamlet 
were only at the head of an aimy In (he field, he would go to work qniddy eaoogh 
and with no delay. 

[Page 75.J Hamlet's soliloquy, ' To be or not to be/ follows just after he has in- 
■tructed the player bow to speak Us doien or dxteen lines [ZiBGUUt adopts 

Schroeder's arrangement of scenes. Ed.], and he is reflecting on the effect these 
lines will have on the King, and on the consequences to himself that may, nay, must 
follow. If the King's occulted guilt unkennel itself, Hamlet's sword must be 
plunged in the murderer's heart. If the royal bodyguards do not instantly cut him 
down, which is to be expected, he will certainly have to justify the a5<iaj:-sir..-ition of 
the King before a legally constituted court; and even though Gustav [Horatio] and 
Bainfidd [Marcdlus] can testily ^ they bad seen the Ghost, and heard the 
* Swear !' from ui>der iheir feet, yet this would coii'.titute nn le^al ground for Hamlet's 
acquittal. He puts his mother, whom his father bad coounanded him to spare, in a 
fnghtfnl positioa, — she mast accuse herself if she wishes to acquit her son, and be 
has everything to fc.ir shuuh! she attempt to screen herself. .... The issue of the 
court play in all its frightful j : njMTrlions is licforc his soul,^ — ^he sce-i the quick 
glittering swords of the bodyguard, or else the cold array of judges condemning 
the slayer of the King. .... Thus sunQiinded by peril, he nttecs bis despairing 
reflections on life and death, — not on taking his own life, but on meeting death in 
the aUempt on the King. [This extract is remarkable in that it anticipates TiECE* 
«ndKtJtiM,and WnoBR. In die interview betweoi Hamlet and Ophelia, in IIJ, i. 
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ZlKr.LER fincls a sufficing :ausc for H.tmlct's contemptuous treatment of the poor 
maiden, in her privately visiting him unattended by a tAaftrme, Hamlet's excla 
owtioacf ' A lOMMiier [sic] when be kilb Oldenholm [Polonius] is, according to 
tl^andMr, an instance of great presence of mind. On the trial for the murder the 
Qhmh oould testify that her Km had no intention of kiUing a human being. Ed.} 

A. W. SCHLEGEL (1809) 

(ZmAww on Art Mid DrmtmOk £*iA*wAKPir,tnHn. by John Black. London, 10*5, 

Tol. ii, p. 192.) — Hamltt is single in its kind: a tragedy of thought inspired by con- 
tinual and never-satisfied meditation on human destiny and the dark pcr|)Iexity of 
the events of this world, and calculated to call forth the very same meditation in 
the mindiortbcqwctaton. lliis caignatieal work meinbles tboae imtkmal cqoa* 
tions, in which a fraction of onkoown UMgnttiide alwayi remaiat, tbat wtU in no 
manner admit of solution. 

[Page 193.] The only circninitanoe in wbtch this piece auj^ht be found leas 6tted 
for represenution than other trafediea of Shakespeare is, that in the laat scenes the 
main action either stands still or appears to retrograde. This, however, was inevi- 
table, and lies in the nature of the thing. The whole is intended to show that a 
consideration, which would exhaust all the relations and possible consequences of a 
deed to the very limits of human foresight, cripples the power of acting; as Hamlet 
expresses it : ' And thus the native hue of resolution,' &c. • 

Respecting Hamlet's character, 1 cannot, according to the views of the poet as 1 
understand them, pronounce altogether so favorable a sentence as Goethe's. He is, 
it is true, a mind of high cultivation, a prince of royal manners, endowed with the 
finest sense of propriety, susceptible of noble ambition, tind open in the highest 
degree to eothosiasm for the fondgn esoellcnee in wbidi he is deficient. He acts 
the part of madness with inimitable superiority; while he convinces the piersons who 
are sent to examine him of his loss of reason, merely because he tells them unwel* 
come fcratbs, and nllies tbem with tbe moat eaostie wit. Bnt in the resolutions 
which be so often embraces and always leaves unexecuted, the weakness of his 
volition is evident: he does himself only justice when be says there is no greater 
dissimilarity than between himself and Hercules. He is nut solely impelled by 
necessity to artifice and dimlmulation ; he has a natural inclination to pi craoited 
ways; he is a hypocrite towards himself; his far fetched scruples arc often mere 
pretexts to cover his want of resolution: thoughts, as he says on a different oc- 
casion, wUch hare bat one part wisdom and ever three parts coward. He has been 
chiefly condemned for his harshness in repulsing the love of Ophdia* to whidl lie 
himself gave rise, and for his unfeelingness at her death. But he is too much over- 
whelmed with his own sorrow to have any compx*»ion to spare for others : his in- 
difiierence gives us by no means the measure of his internal perturbatioa. On tfw 
other hand, we evidently perceive in him a malicious joy when he has succeeded 
in getting rid of his enemies more through necessity and accident, which are alone 
able to impd him to quick and deebive measnrea, than from the merit of hii 
courage; for so he expresses himself after the murder of Polonius, and respecting 
Rosencrantx and Guildenstem. Hamlet has no firm belief either in himself or in 
anything elaet fiom «t|inHkMf of rdigiona confidence he passes over to dceptiGal 
dnvbli; Im believes in the f^oA of Us fiidier when he sees it. and aa soon as it haa 
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disappeared, it appears to him almost in the light of a deception. He has even gut 
■0 fitf u to say, • There is nothing either good or bad bat thinking makes it so the 
poet loses himself with his hero in the labyilnftt of t)ioii|^ia«Uc3kveiidtlier fi^ 
end nor beginning. The stars thcnrielvw, from the course of events, aflbrd no 
answer to the questions so urgently proposed to them. A voice, commissioned as it 
woqM sppeer bjr HcAven ftvm enotlicr worid, demndB Tcngesncc for %, moostroos 
enormity, and tbc clc-rnand remains without cfTcct ; the criminals are at last punished, 
but, as it were, by an accidental blow, and not in a manner requisite to announce 
with toleiBDity a warning example of justice to the worid; trretdlnte foresight, cuii* 
ning treachery, and impetuous rage are hurried on to the same destruction ; the IcM 
guilty or the innocent are equally iiuolved in the general flestnictinn. The destiny 
of humanity is there exhibited as a gigantic sphinx, which threatens to precipitate 
into the abyn of skepticism whoever is naahle to solve her dieadfU en^fntt. 

[Page 197.] This speech [of the Player aboot Fyrrhu.'^] must not be judged of 
by itself, but in connection with the place where H is introduced. To distinguish it 
as dnunatic poetry in the play itself, it WW tt C c e w u T j that it shoold rise shore its 
dignified poetry in the same proportfan that the theatrical elevation does above 
simple nature. Hence Shakespeare has composed the play in Hamlet altogether in 
sententious rhymes full of antitheses. But this solemn and measured tone did not 
suit a speech ia whidi Potent enolion ooght to pverai], and fhe poet had no oUmt 
expedient than the one of which he made choice: overcharging the pathos. The 
language of the speech in question is certainly falsely empbatical ; but yet this fault 
is so nixed np with true giaadear,tiiat a player praetieed in callinf foidi ia himself 
artificially the emotions which he imitates may certainly be carried away by it. 
Besides, it will hardly be believed that Shakeqteare knew so little of bis art as not 
lo be aware that a tragedy, in which Xjmu hsa lo make • lengthened epic rdatUm 
of a transaction that happened so long hefixe sa the destmcttOB of Tnf, COOld 
ndtbcr be dramatical nor theatrical. 



(CWtfr SMk^tarft nUaupAit Utomdtn im Jfmmittf Unaia, Leipzig. 1820, p. 
997.)— Grant that Hamlet's insanity, as it is revealed in his speeches, is occasionally 

a<i<iumed, it eventually becomes a habit; the appalling apparition of his fathers 
spirit, which suddenly broke in upon his somewhat soft and gloomy nature, made 
him leallj melanchidf and iaiaae. His fadiei's ^ost whhapering for revenge 

becomes a fixed idta in his brain, to which cver\thinf^ else is ba-ser matter 

[Page 301.} Hamlet's spiritual pride, mingled with philosophical pride, pride 
of node, and of genius, and of aaahitioo, is harried on by the appearance of Us 
father's spirit to the most violent thiist for revenge, and then to insanity, which, 
thou<^h it wa< at first assumed, becosMS afterwards real, almost by way of punish- 
ment, and which prompts his imagination to ridicule evexything, and distort every 
natnnl sapect and all haimonjr of prapoitb a. Hcaeia we maj find fhe tnw tiagi^ 
■ diepieM^ 
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FRANZ HORN (1823) 

[^^takapean ErUutert, Leipng, 1823, vol. ii, p. 20.) — It is cominonly undenttool 
that Hamlet and Horatio were friends in the higher sense of the word, but such is 
BOl the idea of the poet. Horatio is ni iKmest, loyal subject, very modest, con- 
tented in the humblest sphere, withovit any great elevation of mind, without indeed 
any uncommon degree of intellect, yet using well all he has learned. 

Bnt why bei not Shakespeare nuidc Koistio » penon of U(th huteUeotiMl •btlily? 
Because it would have c!;,;orte '. the whole piece. Were Horatio a strong, ^ble 
■an, he would either have had an undue influence over his friend, or be would 
bwre acted for him, and itl woold then have been Afferent But it fa, he does 
not help the prince to act; in many respects, in acutcness, wit, imagination, elo- 
quence, he stands below the prince, allhoutjh he excels him in his way of thinking, 
morally considered. It is, moreover, very tragic that the poor prince, among all 
aioaad him, finds no greater friend than this Horatio, and must cling to him, as no 
other Is at band. Horatio is, however, at least an honest m.an, which is certainly 
vtrywmdkf but Hamlet has to console and content himself with Horatio's intel« 
le^al mediocxitf. Perfect kwe and reverence he has had for one only, his fetfier, 
whose loss can never be supplied. 

[Page 30.] 'As I, perchance, hereafter shall think meet To put an antic disposi- 
tion on,' I, V. What a plan, or rather what a half-plan 1 for the word * perchance ' is 
not to be overlooked. It seems as If Hamlet himself had an Idea that notfaff^ 
special would be r:nincd in this wny, and a^ ifit only flitted as s vagoe dream before 
his eyes that thus he would be able to watch his uncle. 

\Va%,t 54.3 We see the King bnsy widi die arrangements for die depaitnre of 
Hamlet for the country where he is to meet his death. The King's instruments, 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstem, manifest special xeal in this service, and it is note* 
worthy that Rosencrants, whom Hamlet pronounces a fool [IV, ii, 25], holds forth 
in ninanner almost inspired in behalf of the King's safety. His speech really con 
tntn<: fxcellent things, but in reference to Claudius it sounds like the most fearful 
iruny. liut this is just one of the most characteristic features of the whole piece, 
diat often the best things arc said hf o6Gicioas flatterers seddi^ fimv of the criminal. 
Hie poet has an eye to this, and makcs vse of this tragic ivonj only to refine the 
passion of the spectator. 

[Page 58.3 This moment [the deadi of Potonios] forms a tragic epigram, the 
deapert, perhi^ which a poet ever conceived. One would willingly have granted 
years or a score of years to the poor, half-honest, half-wise, witty fool of a man, who 
would so gladly live on in bis happy and ornamental fashion ; and now he must be 
suddenly hmried off, so entirely without preparation, as It weie. In the intoxication 
of his clumsy intrigue, caught in the pitiful attitude of an eaves dropper, which he 
had just volunteered to take, in order to win a new word of praise from a king rich 
onlylnphrsies. But not merely for poor Polooios's sake do we speak of the tragically 
epigrammatic point of tlu'. m nieiit ; it i-; far more so on account of Hamlet, whose 
best opportunity is now ioUf since be effects nothing but that wretched thrust, a 
crime ^at begets nothing bat new misery. He woold hnil the terrible nsnrper from 
the throne, and now when he might do so, for he has (perhaps for the first time) col* 
tected all his strength for the blow. Fate pUys a bitter jest with the nnfocttnute 
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temporixcr, who applies the whole fulness of his power to the killioi; of a fly, thai 
he might jut as well have hmahed awqr with his haadkcfddef. 

[Page 62.] That with the fourth act the piece begins to drag has, I l)elieve, often 
been remarked ; but it has not been observed that it could not be otherwise. The 
hero has not merely let slip the moment for putting forth the highest power of 
which he was capable, in that veiy moncnt he has done a pitiable iwd criminal act; 
an-! althou^'h lie tries n^'ain airl ai'nin to deceive himself, and in a harsh fashion to 
be witty about it, such a mood cannot suffice. He gradually comes to sec what he 
has done; after this moment he wididrawt to deeply Into hfanidf as almost to give 
up the possibility of ever acting at all. Hence the fourth and fifth acts proceed 
almost wholly after the manner of an epic or a romance; we see hardly anything 
else bat inddents, sitnatioti^, glimpses of character, profound obaerration, and things 
done wHfaoat or even against the will ; and in this awful work, in which nearly all 
the pcr^oni are suk, there appears the Graved i|;j^er, as a Chorals, sound, healthy, 
and odd, with very delightful witticisms upon kings' crowns and graves, making 
jots of the gallows and of madness, of genteel and not gentle sniddes, of dead 
•Durt-jesters, and living, unhappy princes. 

[Page 63.] The first thing which we cannot but a little wonder at in the bq;in- 
ning of dm ibnidi act is the afanoit wholly ancbanged rdalion of Geitnide to dm 
Kingt but OB further consideradon all wonder vanishes. Only in thoron^ re> 
pentance can a change of character, or new birth, be possible; hnlf-rfpcntantc 
renders men only worse, — it disables them} and the horrible tedium which Gertrude 
carries with her caoaes her st last to give vp «ff repentance. TlJs, Siakcspeare, 
who one mifjht say knew everything, well knew. We think of the gre.-t scene, so 
fully presented, in which Hamlet, summoning all bis power, crtubcs the heart of 
bis guilty mother, and how she, overwhelmed and agonised, promises amendment 
What impression does Hamlet's eloquence and bis mother's half-repentaooe leave? 
When wc see her again she is on as pood terms ns ever w nh thr Kinfj; yes, even 
on better. She is only more firmly fixed in the delusion that she no longer bas 
the power to amend; the great difficulties in dae way of a thorough amendment 

terrify and deter her; 'he pursues her rnur-c as lK;forc, — indeed, she is wnrse than 
before, for she has coquetted with the thought of amendment, and then thrown it 
aside as not die proper thing. From now on there is only one step to the oondnsioii 
(in the silence of her own mind, at least), that all amendment would be a prepo^ 
(erous extravagance, and we do not err in believing that this step she would havu 
taken bad not an unlooked-for death suddenly come in her way. 

[Fl^ 67.3 But it b time for another and a higher penon to appear, for without 
him the piece were surely at an end. To quiet us, there comes forward a blooming 
young hero, beautiful and sound to the core — Fortinbras, Prince of Norway. We 
see him now upon his nmreh against die Poles, avdling himself of the permlnion 
to pass through Denmacfc. Superficial readers may say, < Does he come in here 
merely as a deus ex mathinA T To which the only answer is, that every intelligent 
reader must have recognized him as such long before. The wise poet lets him pass 
before our imaginadon in the fint scene, snd indeed In the stoiy of Hotado, imme< 
diatcly after the first appearance of the Ghost. He comes still ncnrer to us in the 
audience-scene with the King, in the going to and fro of Voltimand and Gimelius, 
until in IV, iv, he aotnally appean in peiioB, and in a few words announces Ussf 
•elf, and his captain adds all that is necessary. Indeed, should we omit all these 
historic references, «nd let the prince appear only at the condusion* be would be 
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nothing more than ■ puppet, who cu neither bury the dead nor preteud to 1i%-e. 
But why is this young hero represented >o sparing of words, almost monosyllabic? 
I think there was a most excellent reason for it Upon a closer study of this ines* 
banstible drama, almcMt all the penoos in it appear to suffer from a plethora of 
words, and for this reason the spoken word loses for them its healing efficacy. If 
the State is to be saved and a new life l>egun, all this must be changed, and the 
aimple word, arfompanfod by fit actioD, mnat rsgpin Ha power. Wo an to be mad* 
aware that such a time Will looD appear; all in dM /ecT icene that we aee of FeitiB- 
bras points to it. 

[Page 79.] The gmvedigging scene has always highly delighted tfiooMUids upon 
thousands. Who can fail to be diverted by this philosophical thinker, landing at 
philosophy,- -thi'i wittv fellow, throwing out his wit as his shovel throws out the 
earth. Only one must not merely enjoy his wit; there is underneath it all a deeply 
ttagleal idea. To mf ddnldng, it is aa if at the ckae of tihe fbnrfh act die whole 
soil, upon which this great drama is acted, were about to ynwn nnd crumble; it 
quakes at every step, and naphtha-flames already bunt out, the instant a heavy 
foot itfepa on it. Hence it b that Hamlet's words, 'The time is out of joint,' 
beeoinc realized, and there is no or.c there who is able to set the time ri^l.t, Fortin- 
bras excepted, who, however, is 011 his expedition aj^iinst the Poles. The miserable 
usurper is in partnership with the no less miserable Laertes m a new poison-mixing \ 
fhej have both shown very special talents in tlie practice, on a large scale, of this 
horrible art. A country in wliich such things can be is most assuredly with<n:t n 
king and without a government, and is stiff and stark for decay. What now can 
(bilow? It seems to me one can look for nodiiiqf dae or other than a churchyard, 
and the appearance among all these persons, disease through and through, of n 
man thoroughly sound and healthy, at whose hyper-originality we take no offence, 
and all whose fantastic impertinences we forgive in the lump, because he is so 
genuine and harmless, and has the cooiage to jest over the grave and all the world 
as well. In the scene with his underling, and afterwnrds with Hamlet and Horatio, 
this vigorous old Gravedigger seems like one who is bold enough to incline to 
be king himsdf. In faot, he tries at least to bear himsdf like one. He setdee 
things for all time^ upon what principles self-murder is to be judged, pronounces 
himself and his office the noblest things in the world, treats his man as if he were 
his body-servant with a jest, expresses hintself very freely as to Hamlet's madness, 
and still more fredy about the people living in England, which in his amfant 
view lies, as it were, at his feet ; all which the merry, insolent fellow presumes to 
do, because, among so many sick, be is the only sound one. He has, indeed, to 
retreat when the bediiened Kii^ appears in die funeral tidn; but through three 

scenes he is \cry king, and, although with no ritjht, yet with better light than 
Oaudios, who stole the crown from the shelf and pot it in his pocket. 

It nuqr wel] be asked, what does Hamlet want In die dinrchyard ? And how 
comes he there,— that the funeral ot his beloved is to take place he is ignorant,— 
he who appears to trouble hinTscif no ]c-n^cr alxjut what is going on ? But such ques- 
tions embarrass neither the poet nor the critics. Hamlet is intent upon only one 
thing, the pnnishnient of the King; but, fatly conscious of Ms own weakness, he 
apper.rs to ^Mve nvrr the execution of vengeance entirely to fate, or rather to acci- 
dent, — be, who has never really been alive, is now more than half dead, and so he 
ibdsliinttclf best among graves and in the midst of the dead. With a true pleasure 
he ikts in thonghts of death and dissolutioii, yet even here his partkidar individual 
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interest k never forgotten in his medUatfaMM, as it MCD by hit iHTOftB tO the jMT 
bone of Oun, the first fratricide. 

(ntge 85.1 This cowticr, who is never olbenriM awiei dudi m Ae 'yooBg* 
Osric, as if this pleasant word were his nidcSMM>is painted by the port with special 
lore and truth. Cofuider the iitaation : ratal it Mridiog triampbantly 00 ; the ground 
udcr rar feet does not ncrdy tremUc. it is eliee^ sinldnK; one (endcs lie hceis 
the sobtenanean muttering that precedes the ceifhqaake : it is as if we heard the 
rushing wings of Fate. The King and the Queen, Hamlet and Laertes, already, 
like the doomed, wear the mark of near death upon their foreheads ; but the young 
Osrict naturally enough, percdves luAkfgvt all this, sad csanot thcrefiDfe shm in 
the tragical mood of the reader or spectator; he knows nothing of any overruling 
Fate, lives in the common order of the day, rejoices in the honor of serving the 
King, appeals hefeie the prince jemtf end dsinljr end felsoitte. This yonng Osrie^ 

whose fatality it is never to be simple in his speech, never to be able to stick to the 
tinvanuabed truth, scrs cs to give the spectator great comfort ; for we see with joy 
how this strange stripling succeed l Indiawing from the gloomy prince the last spasm 
of wit, hoBOTf end s cufn. 



TIECK (1824) 

f Dramaturi;isihe Blattfr^ 1824. Kritischc Schriftcn, iii, 248. I^iprig, I852.) — 
Claudius, descended from an heroic line, has many great and excellent qualities, 
heevilf oveihaknced, however, by as nuajr bed and dcgndhiif tiaiti. In one re- 
spect he i<; through and through rcg.il ; his bearing is always dignified; evil and 
depraved be may be, but never little. Treachery is his nature ; duplicity and £uth* 
IcssncsB Us very being ; bat a lofty, winning deportment dodies all these detestable 
vices. He is a strong, large, and handsome man ; the Ghost, even in his vehe- 
ment denunciation of him, styles him seductive ; Hamlet, behind his back, depicts 
him as altogether hateful and base, hut, in bis presence, is always constrained and 
emberrassed, quite unable to make good n woid of the contempt which he pome 
upon him in his soliloquies. The usurper is not altogether as bad, nor the murdered 
king quite as excellent, as the son, in bis excitement, in that extraordinary scene 
with Us mother, describes them. 

[Page 251.] While waiting for the play to commence, the King is friendly 
towards Hamlet; he jests with the Queen or with other ladies and persons of the 
court ; be is so absorbed in merry talk that he does not observe the dumb show 
by which, after the fashion ef the old English theatre, the plot is foretold ; Hamlet's 
repeated hints and the accents of Hamlet's voice at last arrest the King's notice. 
As Hamlet is no longer able to control himself, the King must needs become aware 
that sonetUnf pecoliar, senwdring oonoeraing himself, is going on. Then when die 

poisoner ajii'f.irs .mil murders the sleeper, as Clau lius had murdered his brother, 
the King observes it, and is forced at last to perceive that his sin is no longer e 
secret; his eoudeBoe bnaks through all his hypocrisy; he ictreets, horror-struck, 
as before a i^ioM. The development, the preparation for this event, its suddennen, 
all truly represented, must needs be of the greatest interest, and make the King 
unquestionably the chief figure in this scene. In order to give the scene its fullest 
effsct, it were wdl if the scenery eoeld be arranged as it was to S hehespe urt 
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[Fi^ 355'] Although (as neither Shakespeare nor his contemporaries paid iSkj 
attention to t}ie e'.nciiiation of their dramas, which were simply ncted, and not easily 
to be read by any one who had seen Ibem played only once] — although, as has already 
bwB lanaiked, these tfage-diicedoM have no weight, ye« this oldest cue {Lattitt 

WttOHlt f/amtft, then in sniffling thty chatigr rrea/'oTt!, an J Hamlet vyounds Laertes), 
wbidi the acton found it necessary to write down, deserves some consideration. 
Ac«oidiiic to the present mode of speech, t9 umgk is t» Aiwfr. Even Sbakayea r e 
hinMlf uses it thus ; but its primitive derivation is from t» th^r U is one with 
this word. In scufflitti^ or shuffling then, in tussling one with the other, in the 
dash, they exchange rapiers. Why must the tJuy refer to Hamlet and Laertes 7 Is 
it not nnidi more intdli^bie thtt one of the judscB of die eoralMt, at die UdAog 
of the King, changes the weapons? or the King hinjself? or a page at a hint from 
the King ? It must be had in mind that after each essay at arms there came a 
pause, when die combatanti walked vp and down to rest, their weapo n s being laid 
a«ide together in one place, and at the last pause the weapons were thus changed by 
the direction of the King, that Hamlet might kill Laerte«. [This shrewd but erro* 
neous explanation of the exchange of rapiers was probably devised before the dis- 
oovery of Q,, hot it was not printed nntil jmt after. In a footnote, Tiecx refers to 
the stage diwclion in Q^, • They catch one another's rapiers, and both are wounded,' 
and adds that the word ' catch ' does not in the least disturb his explanation. By 
itretdiing a point diia might be granted, bat no atictchiqg will force *oae another*i* 
to bear out this thcor>' ; which I have inserted hecaitw it hat been, not infioqaendj, 
accepted by German commentators. £d.J 

[Page 257.] I tee in Polonitit a real itatenMn. Diicrect, poKtle^ keca^ightcd, 
reaify at the council board, cunning upon occasiou, he had been valued by the 
decexsed Kinj:, .-'.rif! is now indispensable to his successor. How much he suspected 
as to the death of the former king, or how sincerely he accepted that event, the poet 
does not tdl at. 

When I'n!riniu>; 'ipcnlcs to Ophc!;n of hr-r rrlations to H.milct, he pretends igno- 
rance ; he has only heard through others that his daughter talks with the prince, 
and often and confidentially. Heie the canning courtier shows himself, for the 
visits of the prince to his house could not have lieen unknown to him. Bot thcM 
visits were made in the lime of the late king, nnd afterwards in the interregnum 
before the new ruler ascended the throne. The election was doubtful ; Hamlet, as 
we know, had the fiat right, and fbe pt e epec t of beooning fttther^-law to the king 
was tempting. But Hamlet, who had no faculty for nvailing himself of circum- 
stances, or even for maintaining his rights, allowed himself to be set aside, and 
Monitts saw, even when die great assembly was hdd, that Hamlefk podtion at 
court was Hamlet's own faalL Consequently, for double reasons, Polonius fofbids 
his daughter to have any intercourse with the prince; first, because the prince was a 
cypher, and then again, because the King might become suspicious if he learned 
diat such intercourse existed. 

Ophelia calms her father with the report of the madness of the prince, who was 
cruel enough to begin the r61e with her, but she innocently imagines that it is her 
withdrawing hendf from Um which is the eause of bis uohappf disease. Pblonlas 
is beside himself : ' Come, go with me ; 1 will go seek the King.' he cries ; for he 
fears that Hamlet in his insanity will betray his passion, and that thus the matter 
can no longer be kept secret. He explains for as his real opinioa i * I am sony that 
widi better heed and jndgemcnt I had not qaoted hun,' Ac, II, i, iii. Hamlet k 
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ootbing: it is a matter of indifTerence should the prioce be offiended; bat he darca 
not keep silence to the King ; it might have aerions oonsequences. 

In this state of mind he goet to hb maiettf ; en the way, however, the difficulty 
of the affair which he is to manage becomes more apparent. The cause of Mnmlcfy 
madness is his love for the daughter of the ninbter, of the King's confidential 
■ervant. The father then moat have pennltted, nay, eneoaraged, the prinoe^a 
addressc-, which have been kept from the knowledj^e of the King until Ihey cin ;.o 
longer be concealed. What appearance would the old courtier make in the aflair? 
Sioee a shadow of stH]ricion must fall upon the father of Ophelia, the diselonure 
must be made to the King when his majesty is in a ^ood humor. Fortunately, the 
ambassadors have returned with good tidings from Norway ; this is the feast which 
Polonium prepares for the King, — the explanation is to be the dessert. As be caret 
Httle for the Q«een,h« veaturea to lepreaenl the prioee in a ridiculous l^t,— 

the prince's jestinj; nllasir ns exposing Wa weakness, while Polonius himself adS tht 
part of a true-hearted, unsuspecting character^ so that, after all these preUininaiie^ 
the King shall he put in the happy humor in which he aaay be told how the oaae 
atands. 'But how hath she received his love 7' is the first question which the Kiltg 
(cavely a&ks. The King wants instant satisfaction upon the point which alone is 
of interast to him. And then out of half truth and prevarication the old man is to 
apin a lie. that ahall aat hinaeif ia the noat bbuaeteaa li^t, hot whi<i^ howewar, 

does not satisfy the King. Conscious that he has not been innocent of ambitious 
designs, and anxious to set himself fully right, Polonius, all too eagerly, proposes 
that hia daughter and the prince tie tirottght together, while he hiuMelf and tli* 
King listen, concealed, to what passes between the two. 

How much of fine observation is there in what is said of Ophelia in Goethe's 
WUkelm Mtistert Bat if I do not entirely niaanderstand Shakespeare, the poet 
has meant to intimate throughout the piece that the poor girl, in the ardor of bar 
passion for the fair prince, has yielded all to him. The hints and warnings of 
Laertes come too late. It is lender and worthy of the great poet to leave the 
rdation of Hamlet and Opbdia, like much alaa fa the piece, a riddle ; but it is from 
this point of view alone that Hamlet's behavior, his bitterness, and Ophelia's sitffer- 
iag and madness, find connection and consistency; and we perceive why it is that 
all in fhls yonng creature, hell itself, as Laertes aqra, is tunied to favor and to 
prettiness. While the riddle is thus solved, the vepteHntatkw of tilis ciiancter OB 
the stage is rendered all the more difficult. 

When she first appears with Laertes, who tdk her that Hamlet's love-making is 
only a violet in the youth of primy nature, conscious that it was a great deal more, 
she nnTs ely and smilingly asks, 'No more but so?' After the speech of her brother, 
she answers: ' But, good my brother. Do not as some ungracious pastors do,' &c., I, 
iii,46-5l. I do not undentand how an innocent {^1 could thus answer^ — an answer 
wide of that warning. But she believed she knew her brother ; she felt deeply how 
contemptible it was that these lessons should never have been addressed to her until 
aftcf her acquaintance with the prince had bean pennitted or ^;nofad. Towards 
her father she has already been reserved; she takes care not to too much ; she 
contents herself with a few general expressions, and is painfully aware that, all of a 
sudden, as a stem parent, he treats the prince with contempt. 

TeniBed, deeply moved, well ni|^ diatraught. she mentions the visit of the prlaoa* 

Here we are made prophetically to see upon what a dizry height her wholc beiBg 
totten. This scene is always represented too coldly and thoughtfully. 
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In this condition she sufTers hcreelf to be used that her mad lover may be over- 
heard. An actress in this character must employ all her skill, in order to show how 
piiaM to Ophelia dili aowortby part is; to kiuMr diat, in this interview with har 
lover, her father and tlie King are listening to every word; that she is to see him no 
more, when she bad so much to say to him ; and to feel herself forced to show her 
•df to hun bi thb strange, vaiiatanl atdhtde, oompdled to bear all his repRMchcs, 
his bitterness, bordering on brutality, and not dnring tn 1 k a^lu- .1 \vi>r 1 in vin limtion 
of herself, antU at last, when she is no longer observed, she breaks out into lamenu* 
lion. Certainly, m most involved task fSor the aitiitt Instead of diis, one conunonly 
sees on the stage, in Ophelia, a maiden taking everything very quietly, while the 
prince is suSerio^ complaining, and sentimental, and thos the poet is oomptetely mis* 
represented. 

[Plage S66.3 At the actiag of the play before die cooit, Ophdia has to endora all 

sorts of coarseness from H.inilct before all the courtiers; he treats her without that 
respect which she appears to him to have long before forfeited. The prince is sent 
away, her faOer has been killed by him, and her anguish, long pent up, her dcseited 
state, the remembrance of happy hooit,— aD ofonrhdm her and ore i pow e r her tot* 

lerins^ understanding. 

Of Laertes less is to be said. It is enough that the actor does not allow himself to 
he mided hito representing him as a noble and a0ectiaaate son and lirather. In die 
beginninr; he npiicars merely as a fjnllant of those dnys. He warns Ophelia in beau- 
tiful set phrases, in which he loves to hear himself speak, as indeed is the case with 
aUthe persona of die dmma. 

[Page 270.] The Ghost must have been one of Schroeder's most artistic and im- 
pressive representations. I am convinced of it, although I never saw him in this 
port. But what has since passed on the German stage for an imitation of this great 
aitist is certainly not to be oommended. I mean that slow, dull, monotonotu reci- 
tation, accompanied by hardly a gesture, whereby the scene drnj^, and the illusion 
it greatly disturbed. The old Hamlet no longer has flesh and blood ; but he has all 
haman passions, anger, revenge, jeakMuy. Althou^ modiiied, his ntteranee should 
be felt to be pathetic. He must express himself in intonation .im! liy gestures. In 
both theatres in London the Ghost was simply ridiculous, stalking up and down, 
wIthoiHt gnoe or dignity, and speaking his part as if it were a eold«blooded lecture. 

b itneoetsary to consider this SOlUoquy [*To be or not to be,' <.^-c.] as having 
reference to suicide? Did Shakespeare really mean it so? It could not have been 
so understood in Shakespeare's time, although we have no evidence bearing on the 
point As often as Hamlet was acted by the poet's oontempoiaries, tliia duraeter 
and this soliloquy were made subi^ct"; of criticism and ridicule. [The course of 
Hamlet's feelings is here traced by Tikck, from the beginning of the tragedy until 
it readies die intense diasatiafactioa widi himsdf, expressed in the mooiologne after 
die Player had radted the pa&sage about the * rugged Pyrrhos ;' this dissatisfaction, 
however, is soothed by the prospect of the play wherein the conscience of the King is 
to l>c caught ; this relief lasts only for a moment, and Hamlet begins to ask himself 
erhy it is that he cannot eairy out his revenge; and it is in this self-searching mood 
that we next see him. TiF.cK finds fault with the present division into Acts. The 
oecond Act, he says, should end with what is now III, i, whereby the two mono- 
lognes should be brooght into doser eonnecdon. He dien proMeds to give die 
following explanation of ' To be or not to be,' &c. ; an explanation that I believe 
has never foimd favor with any one, except TiKCK's warm personal friend and 
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admirer, Freih. v. Friksen, who acknowledges that Tixcx WM aalicipMcd by 
ZUBLBR. See p. 315. Ed.] 

[Fiqte 282.] It comes to this, he says to himself (the spectator is andentood l» 
keq» in mind all that precedes, and to follow this apparent leap in Hamlefs 
thoaglits) : the only point is whether a man Ihre or do not live, 1. 1. more than life I 
cuinot risk and lose, so that the only thing is life, wlietlier I set all upon diat This 
consideration is altogether just; it has often been expressed, who feats not Death 
need fear nothing else. But, he continues after a pause, it may be the greatest 
nugnaiiiiiiltf calmlf to bear Ae wont, to pncliee tbat patfcnoe iHiich b oomineBded 

as Christian, and which requires as much strength and greatness of snul xs positive 
resistance : * Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, And, by oj^xHing, end them! 
Lt. tbcte tnmbtes: bat bow? By suidde? ^Hiat Aen is meant bf tbis ' opposing,' 
this positive resistance ? Would taking arms, then, be fitting, if the arms were lo 
be directed against him who took them up? No, it is these troubles that I seek to 
annihilate ; it is my opponent that I am to put an end to. This must I accomplish, 
in OMO my padence does not snlEoe, if I do not poiie» ftiengdi cnoogb, to beep 
from valuing my own life too highly; for that may be imperilled; but T dare to 
meet this peril the more readily, as dying is <mly • release from all earthly 
burfbens, 

[Page 288.] By forcing the meaning somewhat, the common interpretation of the 
soliloquy may be justified, until we come to : ' And enterprises of great pith and 
moment With this regard,' &c. Here, if one goes candidly to work, is a passage 
difltenlt, if not impossible, to be reconciled with die idea that self-murder b die one 
great topic of the soliloquy. Is self-murder an enterprise of great pith and moment? 
And could Hamlet deceive himself so egregioosly as to give such honorable names 
to the mliefable eomrdioe tbat prompted bin to destroy bfansdr, in ofder to eaeape 
the heavy task imposed upon him ? He is no hero; he shows, x<; he cmfosc-s to 
Ophelia, weaknesses of all sorts; almost everything good and bad in man has been 
coBtanded for in bis diaracter. But it is rinking altogether too low to diink aeriomly 
of deMVOJping himself, and this out of base fear. I wonder tbat his friendl a&d ad- 
mirers cnn nllnw him to he thus degraded without turning away with disc^ist. 

A certain disposition to suicide and to a contempt for life, which existed for 
a while, is partly, perbaps, the caose why this soHIoqny has been misundentood and 

so excessively n tmircd. But now looking back fmm its conclusion to all that goes 
before, and reading it once more according to my understanding of it, we End thai 
all is natoral, significant, and fittinfr. Enterpriies of great pitb and moment, t.g. to 
hurl an nsurper from the throne, to avenge a murdered father, to take the positkMI of 
a king, to which birth and the law of the land entitled him, lo g!xin over the army, 
the nobles, and the people to this revolution, — and these, like all similar great under- 
takings, are tnmed aiwiy, and die in die intention, iKcrafe he who attempts Aon 
iiesitates, because it is not n matter of indtfference to bim whether or not he hlmiflf 
perishes in the contest. 

PROF. J. F. PRIES (1825) 

{Uebtr Zkakespeares HamUtt. Rostock, 1825, p. 54.)— Fantt bas been found witb 
Hamlet's conversation widi Opbdia befiare the court-play begins, and very properly, 

if It is read ^vith'^llt refcrpnce to what precede'; nnd what follows. There is one 
explanation which fully justifies it, although it is true Shakespeare gives no intima* 
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tion thereof. Hamlet is now, as never before, acting at the Kuii^. Claudius has 
attained lo his prcscnl i^nod fi>rlnnc through woman's love. Surrounded liy court 
beaulic!), would be have neglected the chance of casting the lustful eye of an old 
fop at the fairest of tliem all; indeed, nicik a cottiie OB Ae pait of her hufaand 

would have proved an additional stimulus to the love of such a w mnn as Gertrude. 
Hamlet nay have suspected it ; for be observes keenly. Woe be it, if the uncle 
tncceedt to the dwnsandth degree in Uie case of the son at be has been akogethef 
•nccessful in the case of the lather. Distnoted by web jealoaa thoiigbts« Hamlet 
otters his coanc jests. 

K. II. HERMES 

{Utier Shakespeare's Hamlet und Seine Beurthtiler, Goethe, A. IV. SekUgel, uud 
TSeek. Stuttgart, 1827, p. 20.} — * I see a dierub,' ftc, IV, iii, 50. In these words 
is the key to Hamlet's character. He is not precipitate, because, conscious of hb 
worth, he does not despair of the result. He does not overestimate himself, and 
attribute this result to himself, but be confides in a higher guidance, — without know* 
ing that he baa it in his own breast,r-he trusts to tiie hand of the Highest, fay which 

that will happen that must. Only in moments of depression, when the flnme of 
passion blazes wildly ttp in him, does bis revenge seem to lag, only then does he 
reproach hiniaetf that his llaoq^iti an not bloody enough. Bat i* this hesitation 
dodging^ skniking? Does he on this account ever lose right of hiiiNuposc? 

L. BOERNE (iteQ) 

{Gesammelte Schri/ten, Dram. Blatter, 2d Abth., p. 17a, Hamburg, 1829.)— 
Among the plays of the British poet, the scenes of which are laid neither in history 
nor fable, Hamlet is the only one that has a Northern soil and a Northern heaven. 
Shakespeare, in bis sympathy with Nature, well understood what atmosphere best 
harmnni/cd with his various characters. To lively wit, to light-winged joy, to 
quick passion, to the clear, decisive deed, he gave the blue snnny South, where 
night is only day asleep; the mdandioly, brooding, dreamy Hamlet he places in 
a land of clouds and long nij^hts, under a gray sky, where Ihc day is only a sleep- 
less night. This tragedy holds us imprisoned in the North, the damp dungeon ol 
Nature, and we are ch e eie d, as by a s n nb aam penetrating the daihnsia dumi^ n 
ii<isure in the wall, when, of a sudden, we hear the Rowing word, Xom«t and the 
bright word, France. 

The most exact admirers, as well as the wannest friends, of the poet have declared 
ihmlit his masterpieoe. We most define tUs estimate. Niumla is not the most 

admirable of Shakespeare's work'^; Imt Shakespeare is most a<lniir.nMe in Hamlft. 
That is, an extraordinary force astonishes us, not when its activity begins, but when 
it ceases ; only the cndnmnoe 4^ a force testifies of its greatness. So here. We 
wander along the briUiant path of the poet, and .is our wonder, having reached die 
end, turns, wein'ed, around, we arc affronted by Hamlet, whom we had not expected, 
on our way back. To create him, Shakespeare had to double himself, had lo step 
out of himself ; herein be baa surpassed Umielf. But diis is not said in the rbetoricid 
language of eulopy, but in the sober terms of description. The play of Ilamht is a 
colony of Shakespeare's genius, lying under another sooe; it has another natiue, 
and obeys other laws than tfie motherland. 
Vob. II.-io 
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Bafora die punting hangs a cortdn. Let ns draw it aside, to examine the paintiog 
aiora narrowly ; but the curtain itself h a picture. The nftrnm of the eye must 

compt-nsatc for the feebleness of the li^ht. First, we ca<;t a look upon the surround- 
ings of our hero, the hero of suflering. Hamlet is not tbe central point, we have to 
miake Un (hat; we fint fom hie dide, and then place him in it Bat, above all 
thinrj-^, wc must arm ourselvc^ m.mfully a>;ainst the error which so often conquers in 
life as well as on the stage. In life we judge men by their repute ; on the stage we 
believe, withont ejuunination, wbat the viitnotts people in the play say and think of 
be persons representee! Tltis it not tiw right way; we roust oursdvet obtenw 
and try them. Hamlet is by no means so noble and amiable as he appears to 
Ophelia; the King is not by far so worthless as iiamlet describes him. Indeed, 
we must take care lot we prefer the bad ancle to the good nephew. 

[Page 178.] When the King suddenly leaves Hamlet's piny, it is nntiiccause he 
cannot master his emotion; if that be the reason, he would have left just after the 
pantonnine, whidi niHt have taken him by surprise the more, ai it was die lint thing 
to startle him. He withdraws simply to save himself, fearing that the play might 
end seriously, and execution follow upon Hamlet's condemning sentence. Herein 
he mistook Hamlet ; be did not reflect that a strong man, who has once determined 
apon an act, never dueatent befordiand. 

[Page 179.] The Queen is a weak thing; she is Hamlet's mnther. Her share in 
the crime remains doubtful ; she is a receiver of stolen goods, buys stolen things 
cheap, and never adn if a theft bad been committed. The King's mwcnline art 
overpowers her ; her son's lamp of conscience, not lighted till midojgbt, buoi ontj 
until morning, and she awakes with the sins of the daj before. 

[Page 182.] Hamlet had seduced Ophelia, and she saw not what she had lost 
until, by the murder of her father, the loss became irreparable. Happily for her 
virtue, the etiquette of piety, the policy of morali^ Game to her aid. She lOM* both 
ber wits and her life, and knows not why. 

Is the Ghost really as lofty a petsonage as be has so often been described? He 

enters in armor, but, as it seems to mc, only his hull is mailed, his soul is soft and 
bare. The family likeness between him and bis son Hamlet is not to be mistaken. 
He is a weak, philosophic, winged Ghost, whose bone is in the air. Bemgs of this 
sort siqg like the birds, whose utterance has no word for its body. Hamlet's fatbcf 
speaks fluently, says much and sai's it rhetorically; we may easily imagine that we 
are listening to a giorilied play-actor. The time permitted to him to walk is so very 
short, and yet be lets it pam wrascd. lostcadof beginning with (be busincm on hand, 
his murder, he tells first of his torments in hell, and manifests the greatest pleasure 
in giving a great poetical picture thereof. He is bent upon making a rcgiilar dimss, 
and ending widi die greatest horror, bis murder hy a brodier. Bat dtis is a fanlt. 
The terrible thing about a ghost is, that it appears and speaks ; what it does and says, 
were it never so horrible, is childish in comparison.* The Ghost, moreover, in that 
other world docs not appear to have improved his knowledge of men ; if he had, 
be would have dioaen any other than Hamlet to avenge Urn. Pkrbaps diat was not 



• The docripdoa which the Ghost givw of tha wotM wluaca ha cuu, and whkh yneodcs iha 
ipeftM* eoiwteaitoa^"4s it apt a jmi ti iMisliisiiiiHri aitt TheOtNotceddMlkaMdem 
looklfkearra/ghMtonthestsiii ITheeoddlNii* hon, ha venU hm a» siairdod (ha vanaion 
that hit bare appcaruuM and Ofw or IbarwwdswoaM have aaBcsd. As itw«B,dw Obosthadla 
tell what he was, and where he came frpm. *B enioff to supply what wM wsMiag sad pnAm tha tt0 
<Aoct oi a ghoat.— Tkannaixw. 
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at all the intention of his appearance. He wanders forth into the upper air, -.eeking 
■ocDe one to be his avenger, but unfortunately in all the court Hamlet was the only 
one who coold oomraanicatc with !>|>irii^, a Sundi^-boni chOd, The Ghost must 
have Horatic and the other witneSHI nPMT tblt tliey WOUM BOtltlk of what they 
had seen; but he lin^jers, which wa«! much the more important, to enjoin silence 
upon his son. His son prates and babbles, and thereby baulkj> bis father's wish and 
hit owD paipoae. It i» true the Kmg ]i kOlcd at lait, jet he is not oondamwd as 
the murderer of Ids hfothcr.lMit as die mordcrar of his nsphcw. Hie oM mde was ' 
blind. 

[Page 186.] Ham1etisaph9owpherordeath,Bsdiolarol'thein^ Ifthenights 

are dark, he stands there irresolute, immovable. If they ar* dear* is it ooljr a 
mwon dial that shows him the shadow of the hour, he acts unseasonably, and goes 
about distracted in the deceptive light. Life is to him a grave, the world a church, 
yard. Therefore (be dnurdtyard is hb world, hU kingdooi^dKre he ii lord. 
How amiable he appcnrs there ! Ever^'where else melancholy, there he is cheerful ; 
everywhere gloomy, there he is serene ; everywhere else distraught, there he is com- 
posedl How cxceUent, how blight and witty, docs he show Unsdf there! Bvery^ 
where else depressed by his thoughts on death, among graves he Rives us jjhostly 
comfort While he sneers at life as a dream, he sneers at death as nothing. 
There is be not weak, — ^wbo is strong in the presence of death ? There cads all 
force, all wortht all calculation, all esteem, all contempt, all difierence. There 
Hamlet may, unreprovcd, forget hi* father's command. There he need not avenge 
his father's death. Shall he drag to the scaffold a criminal lying in the last pains 
of disease? How crodl To Mil lathe preseace of death, how ridicnioiisl whitf 
childish impatience ! It is as if a snail were to affront the coming wind. 

[Page 192.^ Does Hamlet feign himself nud ? He w so. He thinks he is play- 
ing with his madness, and it is his madness diat plays with him. 

[Page T98.] Had a German written Hamlet, I should not have Wondered at the 
work . A German needs bat a fair, legible hand. He makes a copjr of himself, and 
Hamltt is done.* 

EDUARD GANS (iSu) 

(Vtrmitthit Sckriftm. iicrlin, 1834, vol. ii, p. 270.) — If Shakespeare s Hamtft 
is to he characterised in a word, it is the, tragedy of the Nothingness of RefUction, 
or, as even this phrase may be varied, it is the tragedy of the Intellect. The tragic 
element of the intellect lies herein, that the intellect appears to be the true, and yet 
it is the untrue ; that it is neither the substantial nor does it tolerate the substan- 
tial, but that it is only the disintegrating force before whose onslaughts the world 

would go down, were it not th it r?* i- m converts this negative power to her service, 
and makes it organs of true completeness. But, on the other hand, the intellect 
is the highest, strongest, and greatest power, that whidi makes man, man; man's 
jewel and his crown; and therefore the contest l>e(ween the intellect and the sub- 
stantial and reasonable is the sphere in which eveiythii^ true snccombs, and every- 
diing tme Is bom again. Hence it is that, nest to /Smkh; Mamki is the profoondest, 
boldest, most characteristic tragedy that has ever been written* because its hero sue 
cumbs not thriniKh thnt which uthrrwise i-; well named human WealKneSS^bBtthroagb 
that which one must perforce call human strength, [&c. &C.J 
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[Parre 274.] Hamlet has no confidant, and dares not have one. Had he a confi- 
dant, the whole action would be, on the side of Hamlet, withdrawn from tb9 tphcn 
of poic inbjectivity ; that which ought to have lodged in Hanlet't breait alone 
would have taken external shape. Horatio is bis copfidaat only as he oflers a 
vent to Hamlet's humor, and no further. Hamlet never asks counsel of Horatio, 
who is only a bystander, so far intimate with the prince that the latter is not 
always oompdled to think alood in soliloquy. 

[P.ige 279.] It i^^ LtTt.iinly one of tliC jiri fr.iinilrst charactcri-.tiis cf (1 is piece, that 
Hamlet resolves that he will have certainty through oonfesaion, by means of the play, 
which, while it is the pretext to save Hamlet in his own eyes, it at dit Hme tin^ 
elevates to truth and certainty what is wholly uncertain. 

[Page 330.] Poinnius is certainly a ihrcwd, intelligent man; but many a fool is 
(hat. The King knows perfectly well what he has to look for from Hamlet, but 
Polonins does not know. This ^otanee, this beadng ahoot the bosh, must make 
him appear a comic personn^^c to those who know how die case stands, and to this 
class belongs the public. For the comic constsu pnitfy in missing the right, when 
one is confident dtat he hat hit it 



(CM«r dm Btgr^ dter MkmU, p. 15.)— tie explanattoa of tiie pieee m 

apparent, if we keep in mind the ghostly bad(gnillld> Hamlet, like Machcth, is 
encompassed by a ghostly world, only it is not so glaringly so in Hamlet's case; the 
catMtiophe is hence broaght siboat by ghostly agency. The notoriovs exchange 
of tqiiers, by which Hamlet is forced, just before his death, to fulfil his work, 
appears to he the work of spirits ; the punishing and, at the same time, guiding 
hand is thrust in to bring on the end, as in the planetary system the force of 
piqrsicel Uw ndct wMi «n iron rnoeasi^, alfhoo^ event is accomplished, 
apparently, by accident. 

[Ftige a6. j The second scene of the fifth act is almost abominable. Hamlet 
shows himself In a natoralnesi most repugnant We look into a seal whidi seems 
not to hesitate, but rather to act from an inborn baseness ; and Horatio, who at the 
last has degenerated into a tufi^, is in this scene ridiculous : be does nothing but 
open his mouth and cry out, ' Wby, what a king is this I' It is very fine and inter 
esting that Hamlet, so young, amiable, and imocent, has to share in expiadDg dm 
ahis of his house, only he need not on diat acooont be made a Gnrli of. 



{Shakespeare' s Dramatische Kunst, Halle, 1839. Translated by Rev. A. J. W. 
Morrison, London. 1846, p. 215.) — Hamlet does not lack courage nor energy, nor 
does he huik wSU or fntkaim t It Is only fai having the will guided by the jtu^ 
awn/ that he is slow to act and backward in resolve. He is by nature a philosophi 
cal spirit, having the desire and power to accomplish great things, but it must lie in 
obedience to the dictates of his mm tket^kts and by kit mn imbpmdmt, ar^gimai, 
and creative tiurgy. On this account it goes against his disposition to execute a 
deed whose springs are external to himself, and which was tnjoined on him by out- 
ward circumstances, even though the execution of it lie liy no means beyond hit 
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[Page 218.] The backwardness tO give Inmiedute creaence to the word of dM 
Ghost would perhafK look lik<* lp[>ticism, were it not tli.it the whole fa'iric, as ex« 
pres&ly intimated ia the fir^t scene, is baM^d on the religious ideas and moral doc- 
triact of OkriiiUu^, According to Ouu ideas, it cannot be • pore and heayenly 

spirit th:U wnnrJcrs nn earth t:i stimulate hi-; sriii to nven^^e his murder. Even when 
Hamlet has assured himself of the King's guilt by the device of the play, he still 
hflNtata, and fonns no iciolve ; he ia Mill bcMt witii doobta and scruples, — ^bat pre* 
aminently moral doubts and moral scruples I Most justly. Even though the King 
were trebly a fratricide, in a Chriuinn sense it wouM still be a sin to put him to 
death with one's own hand, without a trial and without justice. In Hamlet, there- 
fore, we heboid the Cbritdan ttmg^ng widi the natural man, and its demand for 

reven;^'e in n tone rendered still louder and deeper by the hereditary prejudices of 
the Teutonic nations. The natural man spurs him on to immediate action, and 
charges his donbti with cowardice and innoltttioo ; the Cbriitian iptritu— though, 
indeed, as a feeling rather than as a conviction, — draws him back, though still resist- 
ing. He hesitates, and delays, and torliircs himself with a vain attempt to reconcile 
these conflicting impulses, and between them to preserve his own liberty of will ±.nd 
action. 

[Page 221.] The mind of Hamlet, — not more noble and beautiful than it is strong 
and earnest, and as great as human greatness can reach to, — is throughout struggling 
to retiUn the mastery whidi the judj^ement ought invaiiaUj to hold over the will, 
sliaptng and guiding the whole course of life. Hiis aim he nevertheless missct. 
For in spite of all its grandeur and excellence, his mind is engrossed with this earthly 
existence ; nay, more, the ignorantly cherished and presumptuous with, to be able, by 
ik* ertoHoe eturgy and pttfeetioH tf tMoHgkt, t» rmU and tluiptmt pliasure tk* ge*- 

eral course of things bears on its ZTry face the foul taint of sin, for it h notl-.tnf: li-s<; 
than the desire to reject the guiding band of God, and to make of man's will an 
absolute law,— to be n veiy god. Accordingly, whenever Hamlet does act, it it not 
upon the suggestion of his deliberate judgement, but hurried nw^ ntber bgf the 
heat of passion or by a momentary impulse. 

[Page 223.} Horatio alone is without any ends of his own ; he does not aim at 
mddng anjr pvofk of life for himsdf, but devotes himself entirety and mucaervcdljr 
to his friend. And for this disinterested conduct he pains that which all the othera 
lose. It is clear that Fortinbras, young and unacquainted with the circumstances of 
bis new kingdom, wOl select Horatio,— (he friend of Hamlet, and named by the 
dying heir to the throne to be his exculpator and the defender of his fair fame, — 
tor the high but respooiible office of restoring peace and order to the racked and 
disjointed kingdom. 

[Fig« aa6b] Why, la the last set, s noUe and powerfid nm of king* is given np 

entirely to destruction ought to have its reason, its intrinsic necessity; and so it hi\s. 
Fortinbras, in whose favor Hamlet gives his dying voice, possesses an ancient claim 
and hereditary right to tfie Arone of Denmaric. Some deed of violence or injoi* 
ticc, by which his family were dispossessed of their just claims, hung in the dark 
background over the head of that royal house which has now become extinct. Of 
this crime its last successors have now paid the penalty. And thus, in this dosing 
aeene, dmt idea of the overruling jistice of God, whidi perradcs all the other 
Intgedica of Sliakeqpearei jmprcttw on the whole pli^ its teal of Usioricil rignifr 
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DR H. T. ROETSCUER (1844) 

[Cyelus Dramathchtr CharakUre, Berlin, 1S44, P- 103.) —Hamlet, Otttrtged is 
bii better feeling by his mother's conduct, has come to look with bitterness upon the 
whide female sex. This is an important point ; it reveals to us the moral basis upoD 
irikich Handct stands : the filial relation has been cherished by him in ill gmlnl 
purity. Accustomed to look u]i to h\=- mother with the jiroToundeSt i wpflrt^ tho 
levity which she has manifested aifects him most painfully. 

[Pk(!e 104.] The Gbott only makes Aat an absolnte certainty wUcih already edited 
as a strong suspicion. The Gho^it can cnmnnmi tic dhIv %vi'.h !lnrn!ct, liccause 
Hamlet alone is capable of believing in the certainty that a crime had been com- 
mitted. The Ghost can appear alio to dioee who hnve kept thensdvei free fton 
moral blight, who deplore the condition of Denmark, and who have that nstonlfy 
become the adherents of the prince. 

[Page 105.] Hamlet is a great specific character. For in him ii individnalised 
nothing less than the fmlt ^ th* thtvrinMg ctnstitmness, which is unalde to resolve 
upon actinfj, unable to pa«5 from the broad expanse of thought to the narrow and 
self-confining path of action, because it is lost in the boundlessaeas of reflection, 
and oidy wills to act when thoni^ has heeone entirdjr clear, i«. when h is assnred 
of the absolute purity of tis Action and of all the consequcnces dieieoC It Is thus 
doomed to inaction. 

[Page 106.] The character of Hamlet is, from its truth, an eternal one, continu- 
alfy rq>eatcd in the world. In him, Shakespeare has, like a prophet, seized the 
nature of the German character in its deepest significance. Hamlet's strength and 
weakness are the strength and weakness of the German people. Like Hamlet, it 
stands high smoog sll the nstions thrangh its prafoondly rdSe^ve, ideal natne. Ik 

has investip.ilcrl, more deeply th.in any nihcr, the nature of tht- mii^ri ; it has de- 
scended into the abyss of self-consciousness, and measured its depth ; it has thrown 
itself into the conflict of theoretic contradictions, and made ilsdf tteir msstcr; it 
has delivered itself from tli'.- ;>iiwer of ecclesiastical authority, and shivered into 
ruin religious institutions; through the universality of its intellect, it ha^s made ihe 
treasures of all nations its own; although high toned, and a foe to all that Is ba&c in 
word and deed, it yet has not die spirit and the strength to conform actual reality 
to the picture which it carries in itself, of the greatness and grandeur of freedom. 
It cannot fill np die chasm which separates its knowledge from the real world ; like 
Hamlet, it would bin actt It woold, like Unit accomplish what is necessary, hot it 
cannot break throogh the network of considciations that sepacste it from sctiMi, [Ac. 
&C. &C.3 

MORIZ RAPP {1846) 

{Amleth dtr Dint. Shaiesptare't IVerkt. Stuttgart, 1846, vol. vi, Einleitung, p 
7.) [A critical comparison of the link and second Qoaito resnlts, according to Rapp, 
greatly in favor of the earlier edition, on the score of dramatic power ; its movement 
is not buried under a ma« of reflections; and there is more harmony between its 
action and its plot ; it is therefore more complete, more effective dramatically, than 
whidi was enlaiged hy its audior in conseqvence of die bumeiise appiaaie widi 
which Q, wsa lecetved.] 



RAPP 



It is Dy DO means a paradox, t sr will the reader mbnndenUnd me, when, after 
wliat bas been said, I bacwd the opinion, timt while of all the poet*a woiha, and 

indeed of all works in the world, Himlft .ippcars to me to l>c the richest in thought 
aad the profonndest, yet regarded in a dramatic light it is the most unsatisfactwy, 
indeed the Teiy wont For tbroogfa the whole piece dierenni a dticorl most pain- 
ful to the mind and feelings. Poetry has never f.uhiiiiii-d anything grander than th^ 
bcHnninj^ of this drama. From the first wcid dii the [iLilform before the castle the 
hearer, be he who he may, is riveted. The supernatural is the most popular motive 
wUch nodcni dagedy can enploj; even oar over>oa]tivatioo, even onr tong^ 

laticnalism, cannot resist the appeal so powerfully made in this scene to fai;h in the 
aupenutuxal ; or if there is any one who can withstand it, let him quietly turn his 
bade npon all poetry; for Um poetry is not. The mystery of the supenwtmal foea 
deepening on more and more powerfully through the whole first act. But after the 
Ghost appears and speaks, the piece no longer advances in interest, and with the 
first act ends also all efiective power. It is therefore in reality the first act to an 
impoaaible drama, and if it la permitted to judge of a work piecemeal, tibe bei^ 
of the poetry of Shakespeare is here reached. The faults, which become visible 
from the second act on, are the following. The tragic centre of the whole action 
lies bdkind as, and what elsewhere in ShalMspeare's wwrhs is wont to affect at se 
irresistibly, instead of growing upon us, is here rather presupposed. The dramatic 
knot of the piece is the mardexed father of the hero. After the Ghost bas related 
die fearfol story, nothing moie lemaiBS for die stage. 

[Page 8.] In Act II, as soon as Polonius produces the mad love-letter, the reader, 
still unfk-r the influence of Act I, feels as much pn^^lcd about Hamlet as the latter is 
afterwards about himself, and we see, instead ot the youthful chivalric prince, bound 
to aivenge his father, notiiiBg more dian n hypodiondriacal mjaanthrope^^nay, to si^ 

it boldly in one word, but yet not too stronL^ly, oDthing Imt a life-wearied stage- 
manager. For that from now on the poet entirely forgets the hero of his fable, and, 
with all the faittemeas at bia command, entertains us wtdi Us oiwn penooal trials, 
who can for a moment doubt? That the complete transfonnatioD and destnustion 
of the first pl.an of the piece made a different and yet iwwerful impression upon bis 
public is readily understood: there is nothing here but the contest of the hour 
against all Us antageiiislar-«gainst Che a«tai» irim ledaeed bim to despair, affsiaat 

the poets who were ie.ilous of him, av^ainst the public who ne-^lected his works and 
ran after a troop of children and dancers, — in fine, against everything which could 
make snch a sensitive and poedc nature miseiaUe. 

Comparing the piece as it now stands with the first Quarto, we come to the con- 
clusion that the .scheme of the work was from the beginning wrongly contrived — i.e, 
nndnunatically ; but only upon repeated amplifications did the ill adjustments of 
die parts become really visible; the poet then indulged himself in elaborating with 
h a rich genius single scenes, which tonk weight and enerf^ from the coloring 
given them, standing in no relation to the lightly-planned dramatic motives of the 
piece; hot diese last he left as they were. Thepower with widdi details are carried 
ciut overpowers the hcircr so entirely that he finc?^ himself more and mnrc caught 
in the magic circle of the poem, and comes at last to find pleasure in the purely im- 
possible. 
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L. KLEIN (1846) 

i^Berliiur AlodemfUgel^ 1S46.*) — There u do drama, as all the world knows, upoa 
wbidi to much Ins been written as Shakespenv^ SmwOtt. Quick-witted beads 
(Hot ROtscher's excepted) have all had their M17 about it. After all sorts of 
fashions, lofty, profound, radical, supcrfici:*!, polished, crude, dcsultoiy (Herr 
R6tscher's lucubrations not excepted), it has been a»thetici!>ed about, romanced 
about, dogmatised about, bemastered, boated, eat vp, quibbled at, bfr-Hcgded, and be> 
K6tschercd. A critical tower of Hahrl of amazing height and 1 rradth has been rcnied, 
and for the same purpose as in the Scripture : to scale celestial heights, and, as 
people Mc, widi tbc fame retnlL The celettial heights remain onsoded. A glib 
little sophomore {Sdmtfu(hs) clambering up over the shoulders of Goethe, Cans, 
Tieck, and others, has reached the loftiest pinnacle of the tower, and there he it 
waving high in the air a school-programme with the device, ' Tht Nothingtuu 9/ 
Jt^taim; bat showing only the noUungncss of his own refleetioik; for Us aaotto 
assumes that the all-powerful imagination of Shakespeare w.is impregnated by a 
miserable scholastic abstraction that has not virility enough to engender anything. 
It asanmes that it was Shakespeare's design to portray la Hamlet a Gennaa half- 
professor, all tongue and no hand, for ever cackling, and batching nothing, lil.c a 
dog wagging his tail at the sound of his own barking, whom one would fain help 
out of bis dream, like Polonius, with a ' Less art and more matter 1' It assumes 
that Shakespeare had in mind a pedant who perdhaace likes to scrawl floorislies 
and arabesque abstractions in the school-room dust, but who is found at heart to 
be good for nothing when summoned to action, to the business of life, instantly 
losing all presence of mind, darting now here and now tfiere, bobbing now to die 
right and now to the left, instead of doing, trying how not to do, running from cook 
to tapster, from shop to shop, hoping thus, with the devil's aid, to make his hobby 
go, — in the end, however, bringing nothing to pass, but at the last, as at the first, 
hanging, silly dunce that he is, tangled in < the nothingncH of reflection ' of his own 
brain. In the place of the prolific genius of the most original of poets, there is 
foisted upon us that dogmatic art-criticism which ignores life and history alike, tbe 
mere ahdl of a great qMem, but banen and impotent; an empty sdidastie fbnnnla, 

a stereotyped phrase. The Forlunatus cap of the latest mct.if hy.-ic is drawn so com- 
pletely over Shakespeare's ears that tbe poet is bidden under it, and becomes ia» 
visible. His eon c e p t t en i are covered alt up widi a web of metaphysical phrases of 
tbe Hegelian stamp, with very modem fringes and &cinp of the livery of the 
school; f;o furious is the raj^c aj^ainst all modem notions of poetry. Does Arisv Me's 
Art of ro<try wear philosophism pinned on its sleeve ? Does Lessing's Uramaturgu 
deal in metaphysical adMdastica« or in solid eoin rather? But a bifcii>rod rider, 

tricked out v ith scrappy abstractions, fashions Hamlet right scientifically, .ind makes 
him show himself to be tbe schoolmaster, tbe turner out of formulas, befooled by 
phrases, a Do-nothing, a niminattng theorist, a moral weakling, whose tragic end it h 
to die of an undigested HegldiMi catchword. It is proved also, from the Hegelian 
Bible, that Shakespeare was a right orthodox Hegelian, who created Hamlet in 
strict accordance with tl>e orthodox doctrine of identity. It was tbe split between 
dMNight and action, diat, aooovding to die Hecc^tiaa Idea, Shakcqiearc bad ia mind 



• I aat IwUbttd to Mr tUbcrt Cobs, of Bsiiin, for a MS tan ^ <bis otnct. B». 
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in Hoinlct! According to a ready-made category of Hegel's stamping, Hamlet was 
fashioned t But let tfie stamp go i How about the split ? How ? Why, does not 
every- word \n the play speak of this split? Does not the eiMllGS of Am tngie lie 
in this hunting down of thought and act, this hide and seek of willing and doing» 
self-stinging at one moment, and then limp, languishing away into lazy melancholy? 
Ottraiig9>stnuige,taiM«inel7stmgel The tragic? Tbe conic, yoanmBt . . . . 

[In thus inserting the .1! nvc extract, I have broken ray rule of admitting no 
cntidsm on fellow-critics. The temptation was too strong for me. The fun is loo 
tpKfkXm^ to be loit; even those igunrt wlioai It is directed canoat fed lutrt, I 
imagine, but will be ready to join Oo laugh. Besides, this extract ii intndoctoty to 
the position which is taken in the next extract, wherein is f ound the j^erm of that re- 
markable theory which has been lately very fully developed by Wkr.D£II. Lastly, it 
It with BO illgfat plcamre that 1 an iMe to give «o good a qiecliiieD of the faiilllaiit 

nyle nf :i \\ ritt r tno Httir known here and in England, vboee foltbcomiog VolimiC 
OQ the English Drama is eagerly looked for. £d.J 

The tragic root of dtb deepest of ail tragedie* is secret girilt. Over ftatricide, 
with which history introduces its horrora, tbere rests here in this drama a heavier 
and more impenetrable veil than over the primeval crime. There the Mood of a 
brother, murdered without any witness of the deed, visibly streaming, cncs to 
Heaven for veageanoe. Here the hndier hi aleepk far ftnm all witneiMS or the 
possible knowledge of any one, i<; stolen upon and murdered. And how mur- 
dered? * With juice of cursed hebeaon in a vial, and in the porches of my ears 
did poor (he Iqieiout distilmeat.* Harder most secret, murder, as it were, ia its 
most primitive shape, murder invisibly committed ; the most refined privy murder, 
the most subtle regicide ; a thief-like murder, such as they only commit who steal a 
crown. The victim himself is all unconscious. He slumbers in unsuspecting repose; 
apoa his aeeurest hour mnrder steals. And as fhe eye of the murdered kiag is for 
ever closed, so i*; the eye of discovery sunk in the sleep of death. In the ear 
were poured some drops of poison, and with the ear of the murdered man the ear 
die world is deadened. For dils deed of Mood diere Is no homaa eye, no 

human car. The horror of this crime is its security; the horror of this murder is 
that it morders discovery. This globe of earth has rolled over it. The murdered 
naais the grave of ttie aavder. *OhorfIhl^O horrible, most horrible!* Over 
dM first fratricide the blood of ttie slain cnei for vengeance. This murdered brother, 
dispatched without a trace, has no MootJ to cry woe ! r./cr him, except his blood in the 
ideal sense, his son. But 'Oh, cruel spite i' the blood of the murdered father cries 
in the son, and only hi die son. TMs Gslnis deed Is known to no ooe bat die mn» 
dcrer, and to Ilim who witnesses the murderer's secret remorse. The snn his no 
Other certainty of the unwitnessed murder than the suspicion generated by his ardent 
filial love, the prophecy of Us Meeding heart, ' O my prophedc soal!*— no odier €oa> 
Action but the inner psychological conviction of his acute mind ; no other power of 
proving it but that which results from the strength of hi* strong, horror-struck under- 
standing, highly and philosophically cultivated by rcticction and education; no 
edier te stim o ny than the voice of his own sool inllamfid and penetrated by his filial 
affection ; no other light upon the Mack crime hidden in the hosom of the mtuderer 
than the dear insight of his own soul. Vengeance is impossible, for its aim hoven 
in an Ideal sphere. It iaiteis, it shrinks bade fron itidf, and it mast do se^ frir it 
lacks the sure basis, the tangible hilt ; it lacks what alone can justify it before God 
and the world, msterial y^mi. The act being unpt -ivmfale has shattered the power to 
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act. In this tragedy the centie of gravity in the conscience >s displaced. It hcs in tb« 
■ool of him who is to panish the criaie, not, is ia die odier tngodiei of Slukei|)eate, 
in the soul of him who hat committed the dccH. This change of the • spectrum ' is 
the ghostly point of the ttagedy, and one of the mo&t tenible consequences of the 
em » iaat i o ii« indeed (be moat terrible; the all-niiiioiia crime destroys even the pan* 
isbment; like the sword of Pyrrhus in the y eedl of the player, it 'seemed i' the 
air to ittck. And like a neutral,' between power and will, it does nothing. The 
nature of the crime has, as it were, paralysed vengeance, which grows not to execu- 
tion, because, in coUiaion with the onpnrraUe deed of blood, it it shattered to pieoci, 
— its wings are broken. The sonndlesa« silent deed has blasted ven^^eance itself and 
struck it dumb. The vengeance of the ton, — O horrible ! — must thus be the seal of 
the murder of the firifhcr. His poirer to act fertets in contact widi ^ tecrat nicer 
of the crime, and the poison, which with sudden effect wrought upon the pureUood 
of the father, works on in the son, and corrodes the sinews of bis resolution. 

Bnt how then? It the subjective, mwal oooTiction which, for the popular sense. 
Is reflected from without by the poet in the Ghost, — is not this motive sufficient to 
give wings to the revenge of the son ? Is not this inner conviction the catchword, 
* the cue to passion,' which mu»t spur him on to take puljlic vengeance upon a crime 
whidino one suapedt hut himself ? No! if HemletitnaCtofaeprononnoedhy*n 
the world to be what he fcii^tr;, ^tark mad. No I if he is not to appear to all Den- 
mark, with all iLs dignitaries and nobles at its bead, otherwise than a axej bomi- 
dde; not though he appeals tcathMt ever to the * Ghost* dint appene to Umj 
not unless he would appear to he that wbidi he ludertakes to punish, a parricide I 

No! if he would rot appear in his own eyes as a )>!,ick hearted John-a-dreams, 
as a visionary, a crazy ghost-scer; he the free-tbinking, knightly pnnce, with his 
powetM uadetstandlng. In die nature of the crime, I rqwat, die aolntfam of the 
riddle is to be sought. The assassination, for which there is no evidence to satisfy the 
popular mind, is the veil of the tragedy, llie quality of the deed necessitates the appa> 
rent inaction of Hamlet and his sobdesdf<tonncnting; they come not from cowardice 
nor any native weaknc-<s of character, not from an idle fondness for reflection. 

It is the only one of all Shakespeare's tragedies in which the crime to be avenged 
lies outside of or beyond its sphere. In Hamlet, Shakespeare has illustrsted his 
great historical dieorem by modes of proof different from those cmplojed m Us 
other tragedi'-^ : tli-it punishment is only gu'lt developed, the necessary consequence 
of a guilt voluntarily incurred. As the genius possessing the profoundest insight 
into human hbtory, it was incumbent on him to set the truth of this dogma above all 
doubt in a case in which no outward sensible sign appeared atjnitist a tlet-d of Mood. 
The dogma, that ' Foul deeds will rise though all the earth o'erwbelm them to men's 
eyes,' is proved here widi fearful Import. By this fundamental Idea Is jKrasAf to be 
explained. This it is that renders the portraiture clear. The tragic action is here 
the hot conflict of the divminj^ mind with an invisible fact. Hamlet's apparent in- 
action is a prodigious logic {^DiaieAiiA). liis supposed weakness has in reality the 
chamcter of the heraie pedioe of the antique tngediea, for here at there this weak- 

ncs', is a stormy stniggle n^airr-t the overwhelming pressure of an imposed expiation ; 
the atl'ietidsm of a bitter agony every moment at its utmost tension, and this is the 
rsal attfoo, the movement in the tragedy, but whidi oar prating critics have not 
learatdj vdm are in criticism just such shovellers as the Gravedigger, and know 
nothing more nf what action consists in than that it is action at work, actioa 
oiapatching busines* Argal, in Hamlet nothing less is personified than 'the fault 
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of the theorising consciouHUM/ which is unable to act, even wwe it nm UuvHg^ 
with a spit [^gtspittst). 

HOFFMANN (184S) 

(SlWiSm m SkaJkt^tanfs HmmbL Afdiiv fttr dti Stadium der neneren Spradm, 
1848, p. 394.)— To MCh feno of die query, whether Hamlet's madness were real or 
pretended, one may say yes and no. If by madness be understood the want of 
consciousness, Hamlet was by no means insane. His self-conscionsnesa is rather 
nCKMCd and nede oiore keen. It might be said that he had beeoae all eoB< 
scioMsnrss. The pnrtictitar becomes to him the universal ; while he analyzes life, 
ta« takes in view only what is peculiar, and then flings it into the abyss of despair, 
la wUdi his own life perishet. But If naadnea be the want of freedom, die nia 
or the restriction of the active pwwcrs, then may the prince be said to be insane. 
He biniself sees that he has 00 power over his actionsj 00 this ground he e«pl»ins 
to Leeitet die death of Polonint. A He in tbit case wontd have been ai Bean aa It 
was inconsistent wi(h his whole character. All who have had occasion to obierve 
the itjsare know that <;uch a fettering of ilie will nt.iy easily co exist with great 
uprightness and a morbid keenness of insight and judgement. Only, indeed, thei* 
is amally obaerahle that obstracdon to ficedom of acden vhldi b called a iised 
idea. In Hamlet there is certainly nothing of this kind. Its place is supplied by 
his deep melancholy, which, like a heavy veil, lies over all things, and deadens 
their mtforal colon. 

[Page 412.] In the business with the players, the shattered soul of Hamlet has 
its longest respite from the torments which continually beset it, and the introduction 
of the court-play is the only thing in which, during the whole piece, Hamlet shows 
aome degree of interest. This act alone, contradicting all the roles of prudence, 
appears in a moment to decide the fate which, all resistance notwithstandirif;;, Itj;i :^ 
tte royal bouse to destruction. It increases the remorse of the King almost to 
distfactioii. 

Into the <!cenes with the players, Shakespeare, it seems to mc, has put his whole 
soul. Huw small, how mean does the theatre in all its exterior conditions appear,— 
a plaything of the great, ao amuaeiBeiit of fops, subject to the fickle humors of the 
i^oran: rabble ! And then again, how mighty in its effects, how great in its aim, 
from the speech of the player, who is so deeply moved by the im-aginary griefs of 
Hecuba that his emotion communicates itself to his whole body, and with silent re 
praachei ponidies Hamlet far being to qnietvnder die greatest real iajiuiea, to dune 

deeply significant words upon the nature of Art ! 

How noble and how strong must have been the soul which, under all these exterioi 
and apparently vulgar cirennutancea, kept so loAj an aim imaiovabiy in Ticw, and, 
in pursuing the same, solaced himself over the riddles and contradictiooa of Ute 
which, as this work cipecially shows, no one felt so deeplj as himself. 

DR C. G. GERVINUS (1849) 

(Skaktsfeare Commtniariej, 1S49; trans, by Miss Bunnctt, l86j, ii, 126.) — When, 
•nrpriaed hf the d^gs of Opbdia'a deadi, Hamlet liean Laeita^f oitcntadoaa 

l.imetit over her grave, a storm of passion rises within him, nm! finrls vent in a burst 
«f exaggerated language. By this excess of excitement Hamlet blunts the edge of 
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purpose arui action, which the habitual tardiness of his nature renders dull ; b« 
lltematcly touches the chords of the two different moral thanes of the drama: 
Mmely, tbat IntenlioM, oonodved In fMnkm, mudah widi die cutotfoQ ; and tint 

human will ch.irv_;r's, .-iinl is influenced and cnfccMcd hv rldays. 

[Page 134.} We become acquainted with liaink-t as the friend and judge of «CI> 
ing, as a poet aod a player. He has seen the players before, and has bad doeer 
intercourse with them ; he inserts a passage In the piece they are playing; be de* 
claims before thrm; he give? them instructions. TTls pmise uf tiie frnr;Tnent of 
Pyrrbus, sustained in the old Seneca-like style, is pertectly serious ; it distinguishes 
him fipom Ftdooias, whom n jig pleiMS hetlcr. TUs, as well « his lastnietiam to 

the players, exhibits him a? a man of cultivated mind and taste, as the j'lflrie whose 
single appreciation is worth more than that of all the rest of the theatre. It is, 
tihcrefeie, natural that die Idee diottid ooenr to hhn of 'csldiug' the Kin^ 
conscience in a play ; he seeks, as it were, an ingenious revetlget accomplish 
this under the tooching effect of the presence of his conscience-stricken mother had 
evidently a kind of theatrical charm for him. When this trial of the King by means 
of the play succeeds, it is extremely characteristic that it is not the fcariol cvideaee 
of the crime which occupies him at fr^t, but the pleasure in his skill as actor or 
poet; not the result so much, as his art which has effected it. ' Would not this,' 
aie hb fint wocds, ' get nte a fellowship In any cry of playcnT* This qvcstioiB, 

still more than the performance it ( If, would certainly appear to mark his aptitude 
for the position. It is from this same inclination of Hamlet's, as much as from his 
character, that he adopts tte strangely indirect course of feigning hiaudf mad; and 
that he is able to sustain his part naturally and ingeniously. H« had the power of 
disguisini; hiir.'-clf artfully and artistically, and cf skilfully remaining his OWn 
master behind the mask, averse as he i.s to dissimulation in lite. 

Inmedlately after die dcpaittm of die Ghost, still ai^tated hy the apparfdoa* 
heicceives his friends with a falcnn-call, as if in the most joyful mood, and knows 
bow to conceal his emotion at first as well as his secret at last. To imagine himself 
Id the position of the player, and on all occasions to study < the word,* b a nataral 
tr^t rwnWng fioai his intellectual life and pursuits. He goes with a kind of joyful 
preparation to rouse his mother's conscience by a moral lecture and a flood of im- 
pressive eloquence, to speak daggers rather than to use them, whilst he neglects the 
deed of veageance, whidi woold of itself have gained Mi object When Lacttia 
bursts forth in the bombastic ontpowing of his brotherly prief, he receives it as a 
challenge for a war of words. Hamlet is aware of the fault in himself; be recog> 
nises it as a hindrsace to his active emotion, and Uanct it in bimelf widi the aams 
vehemence as be declaims against die consdestionnesB of Ut oowaidice and the 
cow^ardice of his conscience. 

[Page 144 ] He appears to vs aa an idealist, unequal to the real world, who, ic> 
pdled by it, not only laments in elegiac attains over its deficiencies and defects, Init 
grows embittered and sickly about it, even to the injury of his natumlly noble cIm* 
racter. If Hamlet on the side of his sensibility is an anticipation of the feeble 
generalieii of die former centiny, on the side of dds h itte rne sa of feeling he b a 

lyjie of our German race at the preset* day. And this it is which has made Hamltt 
the most known of all Shakespeare's plays, and the moat discussed among us for 
■ow nearly a hundred years ; because the condlddins of die aool, whteb an ta* 
depicted, seem to us the most expressive and the most living. We feel and SCe OMT 
ervn selves in him, and, in love with on* ow^ def ciendes, we have loog aeen onlf 
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the bright side of thk duuractcr, until of late we have bad a glimp&e of iu ihadows 
•bo. Welookupondie nirrcir of oar iw«KttaM« M if diia woikludfintbeep 
Wfiittn in our own day ; the ])oet, like • liviaf mut worici for as ud in u in Um 

tame way as he intended to do for his own age. 

[Page 151.] The conversation between Hamlet and Ophelia, in III, i, aflofdl the 
actor scope sufficient to intimate indirectly the netme of Hamlet's feelings for 
Ophelia. It is the farewell of tin unhappy hc.-irt to a connection broken !iy fnte; it 
is the serious advice of a self-interestcd lover, who sends bis beloved to a convent 
becwue he gntdget her to anotlier, end sees the path of bb own fiitnre Ue in Iwpe 

less darkness. 

[IVige 152.] At Hamlet's first advances, Ophelia, iaexperienced and unsuspicious, 
has given bim her heart ; she has been free in her audience with him, ao fliat neigli* 
iMfS perceiving it have warned the faoiiiy, and the: family }iave warned ber; lus 

conversation with her is equivocal, and not as eitli'jr R i>:neo, Bassanio, or even 
Proteus, have spoken with their beloved ones. This has aticcted her imagination 
wiUi sensnal images, and inspired Iter in her quiet modesty widi amoraas passioBs; 
this is seen in the snng^ which she sings in her madness, and in the significant 
flowers which she distributes, as clearly as anything so hidden in its nature can and 
mqr lie nnv^led. 

DR L. ECKARDT (1853} 

\ VMmmgm Mer SJMetftw^s Hamttt. Aarau, 1853, p. 8.)— Faast b tke gnat 

potm upon the opposition and rtconciliation of the divine and human natures 

lianilet is the great poem up9» the opposition and reconciliation of necessity and 

Thus Faust and Hamlet are the modem Titans, who, at w.ir with the CTiristian 
heaven, pile up each his colossus of thought, and at last perish on the ruins of the»e 
presim^itttons slrn c tui e s . They teadi kumanity, retumeuUim, 

[Page 41.] Hamlet it a character of the North, where all life is more earnest and 
intense; where man has to rise out of a deeper soul, in order to get into contact 
with the outer world ; where, consequcnlly, the danger is far more imminent of 
aiidcing one's self in the ohjecto one aeet nronnd hiai» and all die mora^ as in aeaat 
sunlight and under cloudy skies all things are perceived in a gloomier atrial per- 
spective. The South leads us out of owidves; the North fosters subjectivity, sepa* 
rates as more from Nature, wi th d ra ws as from external impreadons, causes as to 
^;row up in a one sided way, too much engrossed with ourselves. The flute is an 
instrument of the North, which in sweet solitude breathes its soul into it; it there- 
fore does not sntprise ns to find die Ante in the hands of Hamlet He cntalnly 
knew how to make it speak. He who prefers this instrument shows A dwogbtful 
spirit and a self-contented imagination. It is not pain which the flute expresses, but 
a sigh for love, a sweet earthly desire, a longing such as may steal over the happiest. 
But a \mpfif, inner life it was that Meat flae yooi^ Hamlet [dec. &c.]* 

DR BDUARD VEHSB (1S54) 

{Shakespeare als Protestant, PieBHkir, P^fcMtg, Hamburg, 1854, VoL i, p. 393.) 
-^HamUt is the poesy and tragedy of the mdandiolic temperament just as Lear is 
of the choleric. Hamlet is tfw dnnw that otters the most startling, the most toudi* 
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tng, tVic ^;u^<le^t truths ovei this deep riddle, this fcnrful sphinx, called life, — a 
drama that reveals to as what a heavy burden this life ii> when a profound sorrow 
has robbed it of all dnm. 

[Vol. ii, 141.] In Hamlet's chamctcr the melancholic tcnipcr?.mcnt r; the natural 
|)edcstal whereon bis moral figure rests. It is not to be denied that phlegm must be 
reckoned w in demeiit of tkb nelandiolie (cnperament. Himlct is a phlegmatir 
Northman. His sadness, 'his weakness and his melancholy,' for which he uphraida 
himself, are the essential elements of bit activity, or rather of his very decided in- 
activity. His phlegm is a recurring product of bis melancholy, and he consUntly 
recurs 10 his melancholy over this phlegm. However deep may be the pliiloaopbf 
which his meditating soul evolve* while watching the compass of the times, and dis- 
cerning something rotten in the state of Denmark, his melancholy temperament for 
ever keeps him fipom lelliaig his nils fill wldi the powetful wiad of pwifon. 

F. KREV8SIG (1858) 

\VurUxungen itbtr Skakn f t tn t 1858. Berlin, 1S62, vol. ii, p. S35.)~-n«B IM 
rich troop of his hcro«, ShaVespeare has chosen Hamlet as the exponent, to the 
spectators and to posterity, of all that lay nearest to his own heart. It is Hamlet to 
whom Shakespeare has eonfided hJi eoBfemion of faith at an aitiit Thioagli him 

the opponcnti of the Globe Theatre their lecture, the boy<; of St. Paul'';, 'little 
eyases, who cry out on tlie top of question, and are mo&t tyrannically clapped 
for V 

The public also is made to know bow by its bad taste it encourages falsehood, 
how it delights in scandal, in passages in which poet and actor maul their opponents. 
In his talk with the players, Shakespeare makes Hamlet utter his own deepest con- 
vietioos. He pnti in Hamlet's mouth the finest, most striking, in all simplicity die 
wisest, things, that have ever yet perhaps been said upon the actor's art. 

£Page 339.] The whole interest is concentrated, so to speak, on the interior of 
the drama, on the soul's liie of the hero. In oppoaltioB to moat of Shakespeare*!* 
tragedies, it is the conflict of dnties in its labyrinthine windings, which engross e s OS, 
far more than the pathology of passion lifting existence from its foundations. When 
It is considered that Shakespeare was about to write Hamttt when the opposite 
tdntion of a similar conflict in Julius Casar was still fresh in his mind, and at the 
very time when, in the comedy As Ycu Likr It, he poured forth the whole rich 
humor of a soul in full harmony with itself and with life, one must needs be amazed 
at an objectivity, at a soverrign commaod of creadve foree, wUdi appean to pam 
ihe natural boundaries of human power. 

£Page 250.] According to my view, wrong is done to the poet in dignifying Ham* 
(e^s fdation to Ophelia by the sweet and honorable name of love. It wa*e more like 
an IagO,tban like the highly-gifted, tender prince, thus to treat one who bad IbiaMlly 
been nn object of genuine deep devotion; there must have been some cause which 
in times past was sufficient to convert love into bate. And in Ophelia, as well as in 
Hamlet, hardly a tmee is to be diaoemed of Aat wUdi woald indicate a tragic love. 
Even that love-letter which the obedient daughter handed over to papa is anything 
tMit a passionate outburst of love from a man as tender and refined and warm-hearted 
as RaBdeL Every donht on the subject b set at rest by dtat ttte^tlle before the 
rourt-play begins. How cottld a man of Hamlet's scope and culture, even in private, 
•o bdhave towards a girl whom he had once really and deeply loved, and whoae 
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holiest feelings he thus purpoMlf oatracod? Only Jove turned to luite It captfate of 

such refined cruelty, not love merely grown cold under alien inflaenc 5, 

[Page 263.] The horrible harvest of death ia the fifth act shows that aimless 
wcakaoilt cmi dMM^ dad in tt« 6ii«tfHl> of inlcll^^ 
fiur more miicfj than the most laooostdeiaie violence. 

D. B. STORJFTRICH.* 

{Ptycholopsche Aufsckluiit ulcr SAaiesptare's Hamlet. Bremen, 1S59.) — [This 
author examines the tragedy on psychological principles, and finds that although 
HamliA tpbitaal organization is the centre arannd which die drama revolves, yet the 
mafcof this spiritual organization indodcs not Hamlet alone, but all the other dia^ 
racters, so that the whole dr.ima presents a group of sharply-defined psyciiical figures. 
The i»ychological trails which characterize this group have their origin in the false 
mond atmosjdMre of the Danish cooit, clothing each one^ inner natue witb a &Ise, 
sham character, or, as Shakespeare expresses it, 'a frock or livery that aptly is put 
on.' Eveiywhere throughout the drama we ilnd dear references to this hollow Ufet 
'That one may smile, and smile^ and be a vQIain;' 'My most seeming virtnooi 
queen ' You call your ignorance your wantonness,' &c. Except in monologues, 
, in asides, in extreme excitement, in madness, where the true character is displayed, 
in feigned madness behind wUcb Hamlet maslcs himseU>— nowhere are words the 
direct outpourings of the soul. The only excepttons are Horatio and Fortinbras. 
The key to Hamlet's charsct-r, PtorfTrich, in common with many En'^'ish critics, 
finds in ' the vicious mole of nature,' I, iv, 36, and also in ' the dram of eale,' which 
sfpaMnOy does not present Ae same dlfficoliies lotfM Geraumas to the EtagUdi 
mind. 

Stoufuck thinks that when Folonius tmdertakes to read to the King and Queen 
Ramlefs letter to Ophelia, he adroitly interpolates the words, *ln her excellent 

white bosom these.' The Queen, instantly detecting the deceit, asks, * Came this 
from Hamlet to her?' Folonius, disconcerted at being detected, replies, 'Good 
madam, stay awhile ; I will l>e faithful^ — and Aen leads the genuine letter.] 

[Page tel.] Had the court-play been, even in Hamlet's own eyes, a means to a 
predetermined go.-il, a circuit, no matter how roundabout, loading to some action, it 
would have served Shakespeare to show how unpractical such a mode of proceeding 
was; had there beat anycooise decided nponby Hamlet, wUeh bad to foIlMr in 
case the play was successful, then the task which was before him would have stood 
revealed like a moimtain overtopping all others. But the play was no more the 
TCSelt of « weH-eoneerted plan (ban was the feigned Insanity; diere Is no syllable 
of an intimation whither it would lead Hamlet. It was a mere pretext to get the 
very absolutcst last {alUrletsi-letsien) degree of certain^ about his uncle's guilt. It 
was the only way he knew to have that spoken by another which he dare not speak 
littrwolf He wanted to make himself bL.iLvc that he \vr. ; Inj to do something. 

[Page 109.] Here [where Ilamlct kills Folonius], in tlie nviiUle l oint of the 
drama, Shakespeare ofibrs us the key to it. Why is it that Hamlet, a man so rarely 
gifted, at borne in die highest realms of knowledge^ so eloquent in bis aolOoqaies, 

sh;jul',l have been elsewhere so mu'.c? V,T;~t vl \\ '}:?.\ thus v-'^^'.-r^ the r.-n^. of a 
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inan thus desperately tbinling for revenge? // fV the ban wJitch those near him lay 
vpoH him, the ftyehic-phyiical ban under whith tht penenal freteme of others holds 
him. Had not Polonins been behind tbe «ms» or bad Hamlet, «a tornlng leoBd it 
the cry of ' Help !' caught sight of Tel nlus or the King, his arm would have abso> 
lutely failed him. To Polonios he would merely have thrown a sarcastic renuulb 
Ta die Kiqg he voold have behaved precisely as be did when they next met 

CARL ROHRBACH (1859) 

( JXelc^iv'i BtmUt erttsOirt. Berlfai, 1859, p. it.)— When the Ghost aetaaUy 

appiars, Hamlet's whole beinp gathers itself up, and he not only fearlessly addresses 
the ^^Kurition, be is even ready to follow it, and be actually does follow it in spite 
of die opposition, even the active eppoddon, of bb friends. But hov does this 
consist with his previous lack of resolution? Perfectly well. Had there been any 
serious thing to be done on the terrace, a battle to be fought, Hamlet would probably 
not have gone there, and he "would have been 'ill about his heart,' as before tbe 
8^ with Laertes. Bnt it was enlj a Ghost diat was to be caojored, and Ibet did 
not require in him !io very much couraf^e, <^':p<'cially as he saw at once that the 
officers and his friends had stood face to face with the Ghost and suffered no harm, 
and as be biiew, moreover, that they wetdd be at band. So his followto|fdie Ghost 

is explained. That hi- conra:;c docs not fail him whrn he stintls before the GVic^t 
is natural; like all weak men, he is obstinate; the opposition of bis friends only 
makes htm more and more set in his purpose. 

[Page 13.] Upon the arrival of his friends Hamlet plays the madman, full of merri* 
ment and jests. Thus quickly docs his humor change, or, better, thus quickly is he 
able to represent himself other than he is. He wa^ a good actor, for bis conduct with 
his ftien^ is aplay, and he oondanes it soibseqaenlly befoee ev e tybody « He fdgns 
to be crazy. Wiat a pity he was bom to a throne! He would have made his for- 
tune on the stage, and Polonius's praises of his speech to the players are certainly 
jest. Even tbe prince knows diis perfectly well, and he b proad of it He nndeiw 
stands such matters better than the performance of the smallest act. Had he reached 
the tluone, he would have been a crowned play-actor, and at his death be might 
with justice have said with Augustus, * Clap, friends, for the play b over.' 

Bat where does he begin bis making believe insane? We should think that he 
would begin and end it with his uncle, and at all events with his mother. By no 
means i He begins it with the innocent Ophelia, who is not at all within the range 
ofbbievenge. Tbere^ ISuidiest oS; he b^iins. Hbatan blbr the east, hot he steers 
warily westward. And why ? out nf cowardice ! 

£Page 15.} Observe bow the hardness of hi* behavior towards Ophelia increases in 
the diKerent scenes. In spite of all thb, be indulges fas tbe most faiflstcd phrases over 
her coffin. This is heroic with a witness I And what else is it ? It is cheap, and 
costs nothing but a little breath. And, so far as words go, Hamlet knows how to 
act with distinction, as he boasts, at the grave, against Laertes. 

[Page l&] The celebrated soliloqny, * To be or not to be,' to which much too much 
value is commonly ascribed, as it is superior to the others [H, ii, 575, and IV, iv, 31] 
in nothing save that it u altogether general, without anything peisonal in it, gives us a 
new insigbt into bbdiaraetcr. Hamlet feais deadi,«rfa£ber what cones after deadit 

— the unknown ! One is atna.rei:! at the clearness and depth of his thoughts, and the 

knowledge he shows of his own situation. He jostiiies himself^ and then wealiens 
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his justification by declaring it only a cover for cowardice. This scliloq-.jy is often 
called the point of the drama, probably because it is so purely philosophical, or because 
It ghrci at the close the key-note of Hamlet's duncter. But, as bia been said, ilto> 
gethcr loo much importance has been ascribed to it, and why? Because it begins 
so like a conundrum : * To be or not to be 1* That sounds very iotcrestiog I People 
are peculiar, and have fbdr fandes. Many do not know even what these woirdi 
specially mean, and think of the murder of the old Hamlet. When on the stage 
this soliloquy is reached, it is ob'^crvnWc that the audience instantly themselves 
to listen very attentively to sec bow it is delivered. It has become a tradition to 
eoadder this as the most important panagi^ and everybody knows tfae passage that 
is, the beginning of it. The interest taken In it deocaMS gtcsfly tflwaids die cndj 
there are no conundrums there. «... 
As to his feigned nadnett, pmdeat k certainly is not, for It draws upon Mm dw 

at'.ention of the whole court. But Still more Strange is it, and a shot beyond the 
mark, that he tells his three friends that he means to represent himself as crazed. 
What was the use of that? They might think him really crazy I What harm woaM 
that do him ? Was it not enough that they had vowed to him not to Uabalioatflia 
Ghost ? Why let them into his secret ? But he always talks more than is necessary i 
the very opposite of Claudius. Besides, his madness would help to excuse him in 
ease he ahirald kill his uncle. At all events, he can under this mask give free phqf 
to his tong\i(>, and that, and not the use of his hands, suits him above all things. 
Were he a whole man and no weakling, and if he would go wisely to work, why 
does he net at least keep his moodi shot? *Hedhatlea«ndthethou^rts of love* 
are not only quick, but also still aadsHoit Thevc it an incxhMtstilile cowitlcncy 
in this work of Shakespeare's, 

[Page 18.] Immediately after the play and Piolioniiis*k mnrder, the King, learning 
from these events what was in Hamlet's mind, gives orders for HamWs encniion. 
He does not wait two months and a half, as Hamlet does after the appearance of the 
Ghost, — not like a cat, that just for play lets the mouse run to and fro between hci 
daws, to see it escape in the end,— but his first clutch is death. 

[Page 20.] Imme^liafcly [after killing Polonius] Hamlet turns to his favorite busi. 
ness, a thing for which he always has time and means, — namely, making a speech 1 
This lime to his mother. He n^kela his own spedal dnty^— for so he regards it^ 

perpetrr.tcs a murder, nnd then ^cts himself to read his mother a lecture upon the sixth 
commandment. In so doing he falls, as always, to reviling bis uncle, and when the 
Ghost again appeals to him, he can do nothing else hot come down on Us mairoW' 
bones. And his cause, which would animate stones, can draw from him nothing, at the 
best, but • tears,' He does not see, or is not able to see, that his fate reminds him by 
this apparition that it is the wry time for action. As he knows that his departure is 
fixed fiir the next day, he has not a minute to lose. Bnt, insteaid of actinia he pnaches 
to his mother. He should have been, if not a play-actor, a preacher, at tUs SCene 
bears witness, for his sermon has hands and feet, and could not be better. 
[Page St.] On his way lo die haven yet one last warning Is sent Mm by Tilet. 

Fortinbras p,xsses by on his march to f:;iin honor by the con'-^nc^t of a Polish villaj^e. 
That ought to have startled the dreamy prince from his slumber, but nothing has any 
dfect upon him. A* the second appearance of the Ghost is «s nnavailingas the 
fint, so this powerful wamingi which he recognizes as such perfectly wl-H, is of no 
use; he still makes believe, still makes it plain in an ingenious soliloquy, which is 
distinguished by its perfect repose, that be is a special coward; recollecu that for 
Vol. 
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the sake of both his parents he must stride on to revenge; an<3 then he goe«, — not 
back to the court sword in band, but, — on board ship for England, cheered on in his 
J^lMgplft* to cede for blood. As if be bad ao aran to Us body wberewfob at last to 
make an assault! Alwny; his head, and only the head of him, acli%c. It is a 
pitiable spectacle to see him so steadily plunging himself and others into destruction, 
but the picture is, alas 1 only too exactfy taken from life. Handeis theM are by Ibo 
legion on this earth, — rare in North America, but in Germany more nnmaoai. 
And it is evident why so many people arc unwillinp: to ^■^xA that Shakc<;peare meant 
to portray in Ilamlct a iickly talking Aero, and arc for regarding the prince, with 
Opb^ for witness, as a model of manly virtue t they fight for didr oiwa ddn! 

Hence they style Fortinbras the gloomy heathenish barbarian, Hamlet the accom- 
plidied Christian. If Master William could hear Ibem, he would probably open his 
€Wii work, and, pointing to it with his finger, ask, • Have you eyes?* 

[Fa^e 26.] In concluding all that has been said of the chief person of the piece* 
it is necessary brieiiy to recapitulate. Hamlet philosophises wellj knows how to 
speak, knows Mmself, can control himself (but does not always do it), has no self- 
confidence and no courage; from anything to be done shrinks back, especially if it 
is ti' !•(' (if-Tie in tl-.c l:ght of ilr>y. He loves n5<;Jit and its privacy. He is without 
gratitude and love towards Ophelia, and sbowii this to coarseness. He is cruel and 
^rindictive, as seen in bis murder of Roseacnnts and GnUdenstem. He is child- 
ishly silly at the grave of Ophelia, in that he does not tolerate Laertes's cmphn=^N, 
which does not concern bim, as he was there unseen. He is a weakling. When he 
•ays, * Frailty, thy name is woman,* be might have nsed bb own name here. He is 
the worthy son of his wordy father and weak mother. Ambitions he is not, or he 
would not have allowed the crown to slip from him to his uncle. Neither was he 
by nature desirous of glory, yet he was envious of the renown of others, as the King 
twice intimates (IV, vii). 

[Page 27.] Two opinions of his character may be adduced from the piece as ap- 
pearing to contradict all this, — the judgment of Ophelia and that of Fortinbras. Let 
vs lode into tiwn. Ophelia strews ridipidses over the loved one, and this is natural. 
All that she says may be granted, and Hamlet remain the fame. For she docs not 
speak of his defects ; she leaves out tfte heart. She praises his eye, good 1 his tonguc« 
ay, indeed ! bis arm, widdi b really skilful, only the driving force b wanting i When 
the calls ; , the flower of the state,' there is nothing to be said against that. If it 
is not yc irJ ful admiration merely that renders her praise extravagant, why, then per- 
haps Denmark had not at that time anything better to show. At least the piece shows 
none (Fovtiiibfas b a Norwegian), and Hamlet »i^ thus be the best, *1be flower 
of the state.' In a field of stinging nettles a solitary thistle is really a distinguished 
sight. Everything on earth is relative ; and, moreover, in all countries and at all 
tioies etmpltte ncn are a great rarity. Just look aronnd. When the most are only 
toUroAle, we must be content. Thus it is with the persons of the drama. Ophelia 
says nothing of his courage, and therefore she b cnlirdy tight, and Hamlet in 
spite of her pndses, a weakling. 

It stands other>»'ise with the judgment of Fortinbras. It rather pains me to refer 
to this, because I would almost rather submit to the objection that the Norwegian's 
opinion condemns as erroneous that which I have expressed above. But let it be 
aob I mint here lift a veD, and I Icnow not bat diat Shakespeare wonld be angiy, 
were he here to perceive that in so doing I am giving my readers a sight of his 
cards. £ut it is a truth which ou^t to see the light, and as I have gone so far as 
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to lay what I have said, in order to animate and enliven the right feeling for Hamlet, 
I may as well go on. ^^'hoever does not know what I am about to say will laugh 
at this long introduction to a brief word, the worth Qf which, moreover, may setm 
10 be very smalL For things of this sort have value, for Uie most part, in the eyes 
of the finder and not in those of the buyer. Be it so. Fortinbras concludes the 
whole with, < Let four captains bear Hamlet, like a soldier, to the stage; for he was 
tikdy, had he been pot on, to have proved most royally.* Heie lies the peorL 
(Whoever perceives it mny skip what follows.) First, observe that Fortinbras pro« 
noimces no judgment; he only makes a supp<»ition. But let it be that it is a jadg> 
ment He says, therefore t *Bear the prince to the stage, in Order to CihiUttlM 
cocpse to the people, for were he alive and crowned, he would probably have proved 
most royally.' This is the Norwegian's plain opinion ; he thinks nothing but good 
of the prince, and now that he is dead, is all the more disposed to think so. I 
took lonewluit closer into the eyes of the youth; he tarns adde and lifts his helmet» 
03 if !ic were hot. I sec he has a mask, and, as he thinks no one sees him, he lif's 
that al£o. Whom do I now see? — Shaktsptarel He looks at me with a waggish 
smHe, and suddenly nuuk and helmet are agun In their places. Bat this look says 
Infinitely much. Ought I put it into words ? ' Let four captains bear Komlet, like 
a soldier, to the st.it^e, for he w.as likely, had he been put on, to have proved most 
royally.' Bear Hamlet, like a soldier (not as a soldier), to the stage; for had ho 
been placed there, had Fate called lum to the stage Inatoad of the throne, he would 
have proved most royally. For that was he created. Such w:_- tkc mcanin;^ of 
the smile of the poet behind the mask, — and when? At the totulusion of i/n 
wMki It Is as n seal set thereon. But, enough; Fortinbras knows nothing of 
and we would fain seem to know nothing of it also. D'ye understand ? 

[Pnr^e 92 ] In obedience to the ropo.nk-d urging of his frii*nd, Horatio spe.iks to 
the appaiitioa. The appahtion is olicnucd. Why ? Because ihcy do not take him 
fornieal ghost, hot for* ptoce of nnunmety. The two Hamlets, father and son, 
have their peculiar bi m^r;. The son is offended because in his presence another, 
who does not, however, see him, talks big and vaunts himself, when he (Hamlet, Jr.) 
can, as he dihiks, do that sort of diing so mudi better; and Hamlet, Sr., is ofiTended 
because they won't believe he is a ghost when he is one. People, he thinks, ought 
to have penetration enough, in spite of their studying at Wittcnbcrr', to see t'n u he 
is a genuine ghost from the other world. It is a point of honor wiilt bim to pass ior 
nothing else. Feriu^ also, his royil blood b np at flie idea of bdng taken for a 
common man under a mx<ik. And so when he is thus addrc^^ed, he is not going ro 
answer. \Vhcn, however, Horatio calk him ' Ghost,' and speaks of the fate of Ais 
coontry, then he observes that he is hdd to be « «ldng* and ■« ghost,' and he raises 
his head and is about to speak. NVhat a pi^ it is that jttSt at diat moment the cock 
crows, and he has no time ! He should have come to the point sooner. Like father, 
like son ; always too late 1 On this occasion it is wounded vanity that causes the 
loss of time. Shakespearo has hero pottnyed character with a minuteness thai is 
hardly to he described. 

[Page 98.3 Hamlet's first soliloquy, in I, ii, ends with, ' But break, my heart; for 
I must hold my tongue,*— thns condudii^, as with a prophecy which exactly fulfils 
Itself, the sad utterances of his pain. Indeed, at his death we hear these self-same 
words, which refer back to this early scene and to his first appearance. After 
Hamlet has Ui£M modi too much the whole drama through, be concludes, as ailer 
tins monologue <The rett is Hbrnaf whoeopoB Hontio sap, *Thcre inaMt * 
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noble heart r Thus at the close sounds literally on the ear the echo fipom tbe bfr 
ginning. As in a good opera the last chord is the same as the first. 
[Fige 104.3 Hamlet cones with Hontio to await the Ghost He b not in a good 

humor. He complains cf the cr.r;cr nir and the nipping cold. It is, however, right 
comrortable and warm and stirring where the King is» who honors Hamlet's com- 
plaisance with a feast» the mention whereof by Hamlet duupens our sense of the 
still, weird darkness that surrounds Hamlet himself. The uncle is enjoying full 
draughts of the pleasures of this world; the scphew IS anxaoos^ waitii^ for intdli 
gence from the torments of the next. 

[Page toy.] *tfind Ah The imwas waRn,hntdie old Haailet was • 
poor smith. T"5t think only of his long, useless introduction, his call to his son, 
fiMr times repeated, to hearken to him. He keeps so long mixing with the glowing 
•Mtal the iIlf6aT0i«d flidd of wailing and emotion, tfiat it nma cold and gray. He 
tells of bis torments, and if any one is ^sposed to doubt whether or not he be a 
genuine ghost, the doubt will be set at rest by the botanical observation from the 
nether world. Only an eye-wltncss can speak of the vegetation of the Lethean 
whaif. 

[P.age 108.] Hamlet's miling cxprc<^';ions, aficr the Ghost has vanished, signify 
nothing. They are a fire of straw, soon burnt out. For how otherwise could he 
be so dtHdish as to write down in his pocket-boeik what he ts resolved net to forget, 

—namely, that his uncle, in spite of his smi!c, is a villain? He has only just s.aid 
that he wiU write down the command of the Ghost in the book of his brain, and 
wipe oat and forget everything else. Why then set down a general philosophical re« 
narkiahispoeket-book? If, after such startling communications, one has composnro 
enough to make general remarks an l v, rite them down in hi<; pocket-book, just as an 
insect-coUector catches and keeps a beetle that happens to come droning by, the 
•fecesaideoaiaanicationscamiot have made mndi of aaiaapnaden. TUspecaliaiitjr 
of Hamlet's to bring out, under such circumstances, what he has learned at college, 
be possesses in common with Horatio, — they both got it at Wittenberg, — who has 
also leatned, as we have remarked, that ghosts dread the crowing of the cock. 
These Wittenberg students are a cold-blooded, phlegmatic folk, «gcr for learning. 
When the bouse is burning over their heads, they consult the thermometer to ascer* 
tain the degree of heat, or make observations on the consuming eifect of the fire. 

[Fage 140.] There is h.ere, moreover, a new little bit of art. Folonius acts the 
spy upon his son with the help of his servant; the Kin;^ and Queen are spies upon 
Hamlet with tl^e help of Roscncrantz and Guildenstcm; the King and Polonius are 
eavesdroppers to the prince with the help of Ophelia; then Hamlet and bis mothef 
arc spied upon in like manner; Hamlet is a spy upon the Kir.;:^ with the help of 
Horatio. It is the design of the poet. The people at the Danish court all resemble 
one anodier. The Hamletiaa art b visible everywhere. It fa a gendne laee of 
irolclike pioneers. 

[Page 158.] Hamlet, who has thus far always hesitated, now draws his sword for 
the first time against the fratricide: 'Now or never 1' might his good angel have 
laid to bim; and bb fiifber's ghost appeals onee more just aAer; why not five 
mir.i;tcs sooner, lichind the praying Gaudius? But th.nt would have been ju^t at the 
right time, and the Hamlets are always tot lattl Shakespeare is fine in the web 
be weaves r it b delightful to follow him. 

[Page 162.] The King stands up, and has not really prayed ; be USSL cfiag* to dM 
mirU and its joys. Hamlet's scruples, therefor^ were ill limed. 
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DR ntlEDR. THBOD. VISCHER (1861) 

{KrUuck* Gauge, Stuttgart, 1861. Zwdtcs Heft, p. xvL)— HuDkTt fiutlt Uflt in 
d|at twQIght, into svhich eveiy true tragic poet throws the fault of Ul fcero. Though 

we are angry at Hanilet, yet we must pi'.y him, nrtd wc know not wliich we must 
feel the more; we must gaze into that dark aby^s where responsible freedom and the 
iBMptntUe natasi! Unicis of cliitacter m wtadtf coDfonnded. 

[Page XX.] I agree with Kreyssig and Cans in ascribing Hamlet's procrastination 
to an excess in him of a reflective, meditative habit of mind: it is only necessary 
t]iatdds point. Aoald be tetibcdiiiMra faUythuhM y«tbe^ 67 die way, 
Kreyssig't analyns confirms me in the conviction, that I have done well to take the 
part of the much-abused hero, and to show how Fate, while it condemns him, justi* 
fies him also; for how wretchedly is the poor, hesitating youth represented^— OS 
sophisticated all over, a courtier without conscience, % fiiivolons prince, a bloated, 
intellectual aristocrat! No, this is not Hamlet! In every stage of his distracted 
condition the true Hamlet is alwap great, genuine, noble, one of those chastened 
and dioten ones of tlie Lord, above wbom we are to learn not to exaft oaadvct» 

and who are too goT-d and too unfor'ur.r^tc for the world to apprccbtc. 

[Page 73.] llamlct lives in a world surpassingly bad; court-vermin, false show, 
cye^ervice, lip-service, sunound Mm qn every side, and be sees the refinement of a 
boUow culture allied to rude barbarous customs. • • . • He was right in despising 
such a world, and because it was his world, we can understand and pardon him 
wiicn he extends too widely his impression of loathing, and embraces the whole 
world in bis field of vision. 

[Page 89.] Shakespeare has ventured to make, as the central figure of a drama, a 
hero who is for ever hesitating and delaying. The success of this bold attempt is 
connnonly ascribed to (be fact tbat the more die beto bai^ badt, the more doa hii 

environment press him on, until at last, while it crushes him, it drives him, ncvcr- 
lbeless» to the goaL This is certainly the one great crisis whereby a tragedy with 
Sttcb a hero becomes possible. Ik bi as tt were, a huge screw, ever taming doser 
and closer in, and compelling Ae passive hero at last to sach reaction that both 
the screw and its victim, all arc cru^^hcd and shivered into atoms together. It 
is a hornble machine, in which the cog-wheels, running in opposite directions, 
caldt in one another, and steadily and straightly work out the coarse of fain. But 
this is not all ; in this view a hero, always shrinking back, would still be undcamatlc, 
Shakespeare has taken still another way to make a drama out of such unusual mate* 
rials. He has pven to bis hero all the fire and force oonnstent with Ua keeping to 
his dilatory gait. Look more closely at the man, and you discern a nature passionate 
violent, relieving itself in fierce ebullitions, stem, occasionally, even in its frenzy, 
nalidOQS. Hamlet Is a volcano, only, as we may indeed see, his violence is inwaro, 
not outward; outwardly he emits merely many-colored, tantalizing lights, spaiUcs 
of wit, even sharp !!;i;htning-flashes, and from time to time the deadly lava-stream 
bursts forth with latal effect, while the inner rumble and roar is always beard, telling 
u that die pent-up force can find no outbreak. 

[Pa;^e 9S ] I see a tender violet, a sincere, modest German tnaif?cn, a thoroughly 
Northern woman's nature, poor in words, shut up in herself, unable to bring the 
deep ricb heart to die lips; she ii kindred to GoideUa and Pesdcmona, and in these 
dine I behoiM die veiled beauqr «f Ae sod. The life iactofBcnt cnbancee dieir 
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grace, their hidden wealth ; the concealed troMre b twucigbt to light only by Siifl)v> 
ing, for they know not nnd <:peak not nf it,— one niu5;t read between the lines. Still 
waters are deep is tnic of OphcUa, and: no fire, no coal, so holly glows, as the secret 
ieve of which nobody kaoiin. ThonmgUjr Gerauu, old Gemuui, b she in her 
household rclrtion*:. Her obedience as a daaghtcr is im;^lici; ; only to her brnt>i» r, 
who warns her, docs she reply with that dry coolness which belongs to true natures, 
•nd whidi is also apparent, in die 6ist scenes, in Cnrddia and Desdenona. We 
know not what it costs her when she promises obedience to her father's stricter and 
weightier authority. * I will obey, sir;' further she says nothing. What is passing 
within her a good actress most tell us by a tone that reveals to us that under this 
obedience her heart is breaking, when she says, ' With almost all the holy vows of 
Heaven.' In this patriarchal submisbicn to her fr.thtr, in this touching defenceless- 
ness, this inability of resistance, which characterizes natures that are boundlessly 
Cood and created only for love, she allows hefsdf without demur to be used, when 

she is sent in Hamlet's way, that they may talk to[;clhcr, while In r ruii or and the 
King privily listen; Hamlet, under the mask of madness, treats her rudely; the 
pure nobtenen of her true, unstained tenderness speaks in the sorrowful wonb with 
which the retom of his giih is accompanied ; unsu.spicious, she believes in his feigned 
madnc-'-. ; nnd then her pain breaks out into a Ument that points to an abyss from 
which comes no speech. The deepest tone of the heart, of which a voice is capable, 
is demanded in diis soliloquy; dieie are few tra^ passages sadder or more moving 
than, 'And I, of ladies most deject and wretched, That suck'd the honey of his 
music vows.' If it ever can be said of a poetical creation that it has a fragroncy in 
it, it b this picture of the erased Ophelia, and the inmost secret of this bewitching 
firagrancy b innocence. Nothing deforms her; not the lack of sense in her sense^ 
not the rude naivety of those snatches of song: a soft mist, a twilight is drawn 
around her, veiling the rough reality of insanity, and in this sweet veil, this dissolving 
mdancholy, the story of her death is also told. 

[Page 109.] Thinking alone never leads to action; there is no brit^^e from it to 
the fulfilment of the thought. Thinking goes on in an endless line. When all is 
Ihong^t out in regard to die deed \»\t done, all that remdns is to sdse the tight 
moment. There comes a moment which appears to be the fit one. But who v. iU 
say that a succeeding moment may not be a fitter? The idea of fitness is relative} 
thought seeks an ah^uttfy fit moment, and there Is none, it never comet. To him 
whose inmost nature is given to thinking, the Nozuvs foimidable. In a ilcci i . c, 
bold deed, what we specially admire is, that the nan who ventures it has seized the 
Now, taken his stand upon the knife-like edge of the Instant. The transition from 
thinking to acting is iirational; it js • Icap^ a jolc, • breaking off of an aidkaa 
chain. How does this leap become pcs;ible? Through another force than thought, 
but a force that must be connected with thought, — a force that is tlind face to face 
with thought, and which works uooosciously. This force tw bmgtr atit, iriiedier 
the moment may not be so favorable that a more favorable one may not be thought 
of. Enough, it is favorable; seize it then by the forelock, and up and away I Have 
I deceived myself? does the act miscarry? I cannot have any regrets, for I say to 
myself, that under the drcumstanccs, so far as human discernment teaches, I was 
bound to re^f^ard that moment as the nght one. It is only this venturous force that 
gives resolution, expansion, so that the door at last flies open, and what is within 
fcwal oi forth a< actioiiy und becomei leaL • • • • 

The absence of this force Hamlet calls dtdlness, beastly obUvioQi and In a pre* 
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cediag soliloquy he sa}'s, ' I am pigeon-livered, and lack gall.' It U not true that 
be lacks gall, but the gall do«s not flow out at the right moment upon the point 
when it lifts the arm to strike, for that too much thinking of his is in the way, his 
rage is not dischar^jcd with a duly mca-nrc?! 'h ni-tJ into the act. After all that is 
necessuy has been thought out, his thinking is not, as it were, quenched in that 
fidier Ibree whidi is to actnalise fbe tboaght 

[Page III.] That oilier force, into which thought should be lifted, vrc call in- 
stioct; we call it passion, or the native force of the mind : it is ultimately nature ia 
Uw miod. Fudon, specially considered^ Hanlet does not lade, bat it is force ia 
the core tit his being that is wanting. It accompanies thought in the organism of 
our nature in endless forms ; an act arises only when the two meet at the fight 
moment, and thought is lost ia an impulse of native force 

Only just when the lapMBe fadcitst, the one great object of his life, is concerned, 
docs Hamlet's nature waste away, caught in the net of thought, confined within the 
charmed circle of reflection ; a proof, indeed, that the incongruity of thought and 
instinct In bim,— the fact that Aey never bit togeOier— lies deeply seated in bis 
inmc5t organijation. 

[Page We have now found the positive reason why he resolves to wear the 
nUkppropriate maslc ef madness, and thus b completed wbet we bsve nid dwve. 

As a means to his end it is wrong, but, in fact, it is not a neans, but an otyect of bis 

own. It is ILimlel's taste to play the part of a fool; it is a pleasure to him in itself. 
First of all, because he delights in the theatre, in acting. He goes among play< 
actors, he understands their ait; he has doubtless often bad die Measure of acting 
himself. This is so perfectly human in him th.at nothing more need be said of it. 
But the main thing is, that under this mask he can draw out the vermin of the court, 
give free play to bis wit,— that is bis glory, and it Is a still greater gfoqr tint be can 
thus lash out freely, and parody the consciousness of his own miJncss. The earlier 
English critics, with a narrowness in dialectic questions peculiar to the nation^ 
seriously eatei^ned the query, wbedier Hamlet really were crasy. He is just at 
insane as all men of genius are, who do not find that everything b so perfectly clear 
to them ns it is to ordiniri,- heads; just .as insane as all deep natures are, in whom 
particular faculties are developed in such strength that the harmony of their being 
it distoibed, and Hamlet knowi that, and yet cannot make it otfierwise; tiiat Is» 
as he himself says, enough to drive one matl ; hut be is not, therefore, mad in tlM 
medical sense of the word ; he knows infinitely more about himself than many a 
critiewboaedcs to analyze him to bb very heart and rdna. tins sense, then, it 
may be said of him, that he plays the fool because he is one. 

[Page 136.] Justice to Hamlet demands that it should be clearly seen how easy 
it is to say that the right is the higher union of the thinking and active powers, and 
bow bard it b to accomplish thb anion. One must take care what he b about in 
demanding the higher unities. A man without depth may easily seize the right 
moment, and act right off; when the depth reaches a certain degree, then the 
good fortune of thb Ugbtmiiidedness ceases. Men with brains have in tbeir weak- 
ness a strength which should well save tlu-m frfnn ri liculc; we pity them, but in 
their misfortunes there is a tragic greatness, which mingles reverence with our pi^. 
In Hamlet there has jnstly been fomid the type of the German cbaradtf} (b* 
Frenchman, the modem Englishman, laugh at us for our irrcsolutcncss. Tba fiinncr 
is more lightminded, more versatile in his organization, r.n 1 the bt'.< r narrower .nnd 
harder; and both, while they ric^iculc us, have a dim suspicion that there is some* 
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tbiog in us for which they have no pIunineL Moreover, nations are not individuill* 
Tbe Hamlet, who Is a people, will sarvfve fhe rtdicnie, and Acre will come, per> 
kcpif a lime when we may say, ' He laughs the longest who laughs last.' Briefly, a 
genuine Hamlet-irresolution has exposed us to the laughter and contempt of the 
nations^ but when the Laertes, France, makes a lunge at us with the poiioned 
dagger, fhen will ihe Hamlef, Gennaa)r» sanrlve bodi the tbnml end the eoimter> 
thrust * 

[Page I5S>] The question has been asked, whether modem poetry can have a 
tnged)' of Fate after the fabe fonn of it, the imitadoii of the Antkjite, has been 

entirely ovfrc-mc. ITcic, without doubt, is such .1 trngcfly, nr.d a genuine one; 
that is, stich a tragedy of the kind as is, at the same lime, a true tragedy of character 
also. All is motived from withu, from the acton and eqwdaRj from the hero. 
All teaches us that circumstances are stronger than man, the whole infinitely greater 
than the individunl, and yet that the whole of tbe circuni?:tances is developed only 
from individual men. Therefore it is, on account of the depth of this involution of 
van and fate, that Shakespeav^a maH weodcrfnl acatfoB is Us MawUit. 

PROF. DR A. UERTH (1861) 

{Der Ntmtei vm Skakt^tan, tdpdg, 1861, p. 6a>— When Hanilee eaUs 

Polonius a ' fishmonger,' he reien to the English proverb, ' Fishes and guests smell 
when they are three days old,' and means thereby to say that, since Polonius has 
foond out that a ptince, withoot expectations and yet daagerota, is in knre widi Us 
daughter, he will probably barter her vmvf as qoickly as possible, with no more 
honorable motives than a genuine fishmonger disposing of his wares. 

[Page 74.] People now begin to talk. They suspect, they put things together, 
they whisper, they tdl of hints of fearful things; the old king was a Hercules, hale 
and hearty, — such a man does not die from merely sleeping in the garden (for 
nobody believes the story of his being bitten by a serpent), — and, tintt kt thus livtt 
in an kemrttt He extiUife^ ntm ne Um ,* kitfko$t wath I Bat the people, that 
is, the watch, the friends of Hirnlet, tell him of it. Thus the prince receives the 
idea of the Ghost at secondhand, but the nearer he was to it, in the fevcr-heat of 
hb own swinetotts, the more powerfvlty docs ft seise hold of him 'and possess Un. 
Thus it comes to him from without, and yet it is within, in his own mind. To otheit 
it has appeared nnd vnni'^hed in silence eight times; to him alone it «;pealcs. Why? 
because, while the others are moved only by grit/ and leve, he has thoughts ol 
SMIflMIMir. 

[Page 77.} The poet thus gives us the voice of the Ghost, by no means as a voice 
speaking with divine atUAorit/, but rather presents the whole apparition, as an iUusion 
of die mind of his hero. Tendered vivid to him by reports firann without. 

[Page 99.] This word 'slings' ['the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune'] s«g« 
nifies the strong cablet or chains which are bound round the iueys, commonly tarrels, 
that float upon the surface of the water, holding fast the anchors to which they are 
attached. They serve, first, when a ship has let slip her anchor, to mark the place 
where she may find it again, and, secondly, to mark shoals or reefs. Imagine such 
a buoy afloat, tossing on the water, and you will perceive how well the poet indi> 
eUctHaaleifseonitinbed^ttttionintfwnddstofhbstonnfpassloas. Ihepiclwe 



* Vhcn ihe date of the above is noted, ii has a riog of prophecy. Ed. 
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is conUnned in the line following : ' To arm oneself against a sta of troubles.' The 
orrvmr rk consequently the missiles which, like the vultures of Prometheus, all 
die mwe painfully lacerate the hero East bomid with tlit^. 

[Parrc 106.] Hamlet's coarse sarcasm'?, ?,'Mressed to Ophelii in the presence of 
the King and Queen, are nothing more than an intentional parody of the ' wicked 
wH* with which CbwUin inflamed the amorous Qaecn. 

DR U SCHIFPER (186s) 

{Shakaptarit HamttL K&nstcr, 1S62, p. 58.) — The morally rcflecthre rharatlfT 
of Hamlet, looking at things on all sides, the character which the poet has kept 
always before us and portrayed with the greatest care m every word and deed, 
would be deputed fiom attlie TCf^pointof MegnpBridaf Ae one gieattaak of 
'settinjT right a world out of joint,' h.id Hamlet thought only of assassinating 
Claudius, and not of a purely moral expiation of the crime. Had Shakespeare re- 
garded the norder of the nvrderer as the sole bosioess of Hamlet, bad he widied 
to show in what a hesitating, irresolute, tortuous manner Hamlet proceeded to ac- 
complish it, — had such been the poet's purpose, whj i> it that, tbrot^bout the whole 
tragedy, only one single opportunity appears, and fliat only for OM moment, favor* 
able for the commission of the deed, — an oppottiinitj whidi, moieover, for goad 
reasons, and nni for lack of resolution, Pl.imlct lets pa'?'? unused? Several oppor- 
tunities might easily have been introduced, of which Hamlet might have been rep- 
fcscnted as reforing, without suflieient reasons, to avail Umsdf, and wUdi wonld 
have shown him to be an incorrigible -v.-\ v:tril!:itin j procrastinator. This simple 
fact, that Shakespeare has not introduced a single opportunity of the kind, may well 
satisfy us that it is not the design of the piece to show that Hamlets dehtjfiroceeded 
from want of resolution. [On the contrary, incidents are introduced, showing with 
what prcHnptness and energy Hamlet could act. Trans.] A satisfactory solution 
of this point is found in the supposition that the poet intended, as the task imposed 
upon Hamlet, something mare than a simple assassination. The punishment which 
Claudius in full measure merited, and which poetic justice demanded, was that for 
his wickedness and hypocrisy he should, so to speak, be publicly put in the pillory, 
end that, fiaa%, far aedodieii he nest be deprived of the love of her whom be had 
seduced, and for murder and nsmpation mnit hwe both cfowa and life^ all that he 
had sought to secure;. 

[Page 67.] Thos whOe in the oonse of the adieD of the pleee, diere is no evi> 
dence of indecision or hesitation on the part of Hamlet, neither does the final 
accomplishment of his aim furnish any proof of the kind. The task is ' to set the 
world right,' i.e. to punish the hypocritical seducer and marderer; and the whole 
eoone of the piece shows incontcitably that this tadc is folly ezeooted, and that it Is 
not left unfL-!fiI!ctl through any moral imbecility. 

[Page 69. J Consequently, neither during the course of the action, nor in the com- 
pletion of his task, widi its attendant results, do we cobm npoo any dream- 
stance which justifies castinc^ the sli[;hten reproach upon Hamlet, on the score of 
indecision in the punishment of the crintinal. It may, indeed, be affirmed, if one 
inststt upon it, that the drama diows dday and hcdtation : hot it is Gandins, most 
obviously, who manifests this weakness. From the very beginning Claudius be- 
lieves, and naturally too, that Hamlet alone is the sole obstacle in his way, and that 
Hamlet alone is dangerous. Although his attempts to find out what Hamlet means 
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often fail, and although he has already stained his hands with blood, yet be hesitates 
fbralbiqrdaietoiBalMaiif cttemiilB t^ooHiiDlcft Itf^ TUs b 11m paaislmieBt 

of wickcdne!^!;, tliat it is blind and iQseariliIelOlbeilCaTCStllldmoitdcci^Te«ppOV> 

tunities, as experience often shows. 

[Page 79.] Thus, in accordance with real Ufe» oar tragedy diows kow ihe kypO" 
tritUal sedtueTt nut secret murderer, and fluMderer of a trcnm, in tomequenct of 

tiraimstances, comes to be su:pec!eJ, and how he is completely uit masked and destroyed 
by the retriiutive justUe which never rests, and this mainly by the means •svhich in- 



{Shates*eare in scimr Wirklichlnt. Lcipr-j, iS^ij, vol. i, p. 28.)— Httlllet It 
no sensualist. Of a decidedly opposite dioractcr does he appear to be. 

[r.igc 31.] As we find no weidc or cowardly Hamlet, neither ii diere here belbn 
us a Hamlet so morbidly conscientious that he tonacBll ttimielf with moral cOBStd^ 
erations, and is unable to free himself from them. 

[Page 37.] The relatioo between Hamlet and Pc^onius is emphatically the most 

impoitant in the tngedj Claudio [He\ and his crime with its con* 

sequences, and the vengeance which Hamlet seems resolved to inflict, stand in the 
background in comparison with Polonius. This readily appears from the fact, that 
long passa^ of the ^ece occur hi which there is not a siagile mention of daadio^s 
r/Tiir. li'pcci.illy is this the c-.'f. in Act H. There, Hamlet has for;:;ntten the 
matter, and it would scarcely have recuired to lum liad not an event in his outward 
worid recalled it. 

[Page 4a.] When once we begin to regard mankind and human life as an empty 
nothing, a mere Tapor without any connection with a higher world, it will not be 
long before we come to look upon all thinking and doing in like manner, as without 
use or purpose, whatever direction they talt c, w hether to heaven or to helL Lies will 
run in the same line with truth, g^illt rank wi:h innocence, the one having no more 
worth than the other, tx>th being bound together by a common wortblessness. And 
thb is HamletH ease, and most needs be to. And therefore it is diat he decUres 
Ih.it ncthinj; is r.'o^ or evil in itself, — that it is only o-ar thinkinfj that makes it so. 

[Page 47.} The family of Polonius luve not thrown themselves on the side which 
In the Danish court seeki only pleasure. They are amUlions of splendor and great* 
nesa. What they aim at stands perfectly clear before them. It is royal power and 
majesty which they strive for. First of all, the love of Hamlet for Ofclia [xjV] is 
to be used for this purpose. For the wise, moreover, cverj'thing that life and cir- 
cumstances afford exists only to be taken advant.ige of. The family of Polonius [tAe 
Polonii ? TR-VNS.] sec Il.iir.lct's sorrow over his father's caily and sudden death. 
It docs not trouble them in the least, and they even hasten to prepare another sorrow 
for Um, widch they have foond out, as they imagine, to be necessary in order to 

IfffaWifh the (kri'-liter of the hoii'^e in the kinc;'s p.ikice. Their bctrts nrc cosed in 
ice; they care not for human sorrows ; their sole object is to succeed in their machi- 
nations. 

But the old Polonius and hl« Ofella have to pay dearly. Their sins break upon 
their own heads, and, through the very madness which they thought to have turned 
to dieir advantage, they must go down into the darkness of the grave, where they 
reedve astern answer to their question as to their dreams of earthly greataess. 
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[Page 6S.] The whole course of the tragedy shows as clearly as light that 
Poionius could sooner doubt the existence or the world than Hamlet's love for 
OfeUa. This conviction, upon which hang all his royal hopes, is fixed firm as a 
rack in his heart. Even when proof to the contrary storms upon him, he still cliogt 
convul-Ively (o this faith until he himself draws into his breast the fatal sword. 

[Page 70.J The Poionius people speculate in Hamlet's suffering. From the pain 
of ft linmaaMngdiey wottUiUneitnct fhe splendor of thdr boose. .... Theone 

purpose is to wring out of life, succcs-^. With u-clc s sensibilities they have nothing 
lo do. Even Ofelia cares not for the grief of the youth whom she calls her lover. 
On Ae contraty, die soon catdtei die aim and purpose of her fatbef*s talk, and feeli 
hat, in truth, it involves no great danger. On this account she doci not complain 
over the destruction of her royal hopes, but, dry and hard, she promises her father 
her obedience. .... The men of the fantily, so far as decency permits, make their 
half-ntaiuc catcnlatiom •nai mer. O&lia ohaeim ^eooe, and in lilenoe euriet 
them out. 

[Page 86.3 As Raynaldo \sic\ retires, Ofelia appears, terrified, as she herself says. 
In no other port of the piece b it to phin as here that Ofelia is a traitr es s to the 

s.-.nctity of true love. She docs notlove Hamlet; she only specilntcs in him, aims 
througli him at the throne. Mad she loved him ever so lightly, she could not stand 
there, frosty, cold, beholding his pain and even his madness. ^Vhen in England 
Ofelia has been regarded as a maiden as tender and r ' i , if she had been made 
up of rose-perfume and lily-dust, it is simply ridiculous. Ofelia it a frail creataie 
with a tragic fate. 

[Page 151.] The reason is obvious enough why Ofelia became insane. The 
death of her fiuber by the hand of Hamlet pat the finishing atrolce to her amhitioas 
hopes. 

[ftge 173.] Beibce (he Qneen dies, Laertes had thrust the poboned siraid<poinl 

into H.imlct's bren t. But the evil deed m.ide his hr.n ! tn-mblc, and he had to let 
his sword drop. Hamlet let his sword fall, also, as he received bis deathblow. . . • • 
Hastily seizing at the fallen iwoids, Hamlet caught hold not of hit own, hot of the 
poisoned one, and LaertetnGdvcdfiroo Kaadet^li«adtbedead[|yblowinluilia^ 
{j»&buche\ breast. 



HERMANN FREIHERR VON FRIESEN (1864) 

{Briefeaier SAakespear^t ffambt* Leipzig, 1S64.)— [In tlus adnuraUe TolAnw^ 
of over three hundred page^, irill he foond a thorough discussion of variow topict 
of interest pcrtn.'nin;^ to Hjmld, the sources of the plot, the state and corruptions 
of the text, the tlicitrical representations in England and Germany, German criticism, 
an analysis of the characteis, &c. Ac. I know nowhere any single voluaie, not an 
edition of the pliy itself, that cont.iin"! more v.-iluable matter relating to this tragedy. 
To a German student it must be simply invaluable. I have already mentioned (p. 
388) that Y. FkiESEN adopts Tieck's and ZtEOtn'S theory, dut the soliloquy, • To 

be or not to h'-,' rif ts not to siiicidf, h'jt tu th.e hazard of an attempt cm the life of 
the King; and on this interpretation v. F&IESEN lays great stress: ' Because,' as he 
say > on p. 236, ' if we suppose Hamlet to be here asking himself in all eamestnesiy 
whether or not he is brave enough to meet his death in a perilous undertaking, we 
ihaU have a very different idea of his character than we should have if we lieUeve 
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him to be merely discussing the idea of foicide, itt Older to cSMpe tqr « blow his aO* 

tormenting doubts.' Ed.] 

[Page 264.3 while we contemplate Hamlet in the church-yard, and hear him 
exchanging keen queries with the gravediggent end making ironical Mnarics upon 
the skull of the court-jester, Yorick, and at last pondcrinp over tbc chnncje of all 
human greatness into dust^ — ^where ia the philosophic insight which so many admire ? 
where the ffinlht of thoie dumg^ vhtdi «ovId soar inte the infinite? where the 
prcat heart tliat McctI; for rage at the shame of hi*: m r^hcr and the crime of the 
King ? After all that has been said el this sceae* I have never contemplated it 
otberwne dnn wift a feding of the deepest sadnev over the min in Hamlet's sool 
of all that is great, and noble, and elevated, and this* feeling becomes only the more 
intense as I rccognire in ihc captious criticisms of the clown the i'llc nb(Tr:jtions of 
the human understanding; it is to me as if Shakespeare meant to say, < lake from 
what Hunlet aayi die vanish with whieh edueadoii, and rank, and sidll in speedi 
have overlaid it, and you will find that it has no hif;bcr worth than the talk of the 
downs, to which you have scarcely listened.' It is, in a word, the beginning of the 
catastrophe approaching us here with ovcrwhelstting power. I do not mean that 
there is a peculiarity in this great tragedy in this respect, as if I saw in it an excep- 
tion to the method which Shakespeare usually follows in his tragedies. In all his 
great tragic works you may observe this same preparation for the fmal blow. It 
woold lead me too far should I undertake to show you in Ltmr, Ccnotamu^ Autka^ 
Chrf^ntra, or in M.iclt-fh and yuHtts Crrsnr, the very moment when this feeling 
is awakened in us of ruined greatness, with the mysterious power of utter hopeless* 
ness. Only here in Mamtti Hbh transition is veiled in such a wondrous form that we 
are liable to overlook its sifrnificance. 

[Page 284.] Old servants, like Polonius, are always in possession of the secrets 
of the family. Even flioogh they are not the most intimate friends of the prince 
and his household, it h nevertheless impossiible that things, which do not reach the 
car of the world, -iM be conce.ile'i from them. Claudius nml t'l.' Qv.^rr, as the 
Ghost intimates, have long lived in ctiminal intercourse. This could have been no 
impenetrable aeeretto Fbloains, and Ctaudios was tmqnestiooably too cunning to 

flatter himself that it was unknown to Polonius. Has Polonium, perh.ip<;, at enrlicr 
periods, in order to find out some secret, made use of the very means which he 
reconmiends to the King, or has he before now crept bdiind die very tapestry where 
he finally meets his death? 

[Page 285.3 ^"'^ ^ forget that Polonius is convinced of the insanity of 
Hamlet, and hence he takes no offence at the insulting speeches of the latter, as he 

would have done under other circumstances Such a man as Polonius could 

hardly have stood very high with the old king. It is at least quite credible that 
Hamlet would have put some restraint upon himself had he known, as he must 
have known had it been the case, fliat Pohmios was esteemed and honored by Us 

father. 

[Page J23.] The essential indication of what is tragic in Hamlet's nature, I find 
In tfie bet that Hamlet, under the stress of his destiny, aarames the rfilc of a mad« 
man* I reject the idea that real insanity is to be supposed. By suppodag Hainl' t 
really insane, we most directly contradict what Shakespeare's genius conceived and 
represented ; in other words, the essential demands of tragedy. Two instances, out- 
side of tbn piece, are before us, in which Shakespeare represents real derangement 
of the nind^Kii^ Lear and Lady Macbeth. But in tliese two, insanity is the 




FHIESEN 



consequence of a tragical event which has passed before our eyes, and which took 
from the persons their native freedom and led to that catastrophe. And Ophelia ? 
With her, as with them, madness ensues at the end of her career, and is a means to 
the catastrophe that overtakes her; in other words, madnesa eocncs when btr lree> 
<lom is overthrown in conflict with pa?' ion. But in Hamltt the career is yet to 
be begun, and accordingly it is inconceivable that Shakespeare has put the hero of 
die dianui in ■ coodMoa wbleb destroys tbat freedooi of acdon, and with it aU 
soundness of mind. Indeed, the essen'.i.i'ly tri.MC character of the whole would 
then be destroyed. .... The longer and the more attentively we consider this 
repulsive idea of aismningflw rOle of a madman, the move dUBodtaiMl embamssing 
b the question diet ptcwec open us : how was it possible that a finely-cultured man, 
the same man whose incomparable advantages we have just been considering, an 
honored prince, the ofi^pring of an heroic king, a member of the regal court, could 
tike upon bimielf theihameof adieorderodbrda? Hen fberaoertaioljr lies before 
us a riddle, which wc strive in vain fully to solve, the secret of a soul inlo whose 
abyss only the greatest of poets was able to look. But what the soul of Hamlet 
nttst bave snflered, what agonfei it must have nndeigone, before it came to thb 
fatal conclusion, at least no understanding, however Iceeo* will be able to fathom. 
Every attempt, I conceive, to find an explanation in any parallel drawn from ordi* 
nary life, or by any analysis of the several faculties, be it ever so ingenious, must 
aiipeer useless. We have iMfere us an {odividaality, standing high above oonmoa 
life, and yet connected with our human nature by innumerable and most tender ties. 
And what forever fascinates the heart anew is, that, as we glance into this depth, 
all the great and elevated qualities of Hanlet, so ftr from tidng lost to si^ erssed 
by madness, or maimed and mutilated by a morbid excitement, fashion themselves 
into a picture in which passion holds the reins, and our sympathy, stirred to tha 
deepest, hears forever sounding the tones of a noUe soul, notwithstanding th^ an 
janj^ed, cut of tune, and harsh. 

[Page 327.] The certainty that Hamlet is not what it is his purpose to appear; 
the positive certainty that he is not mad, and that he obeys bis highly-endowed 
nature in defiance of a power which seems the more foimidable Iweanse, although 
working similarly to madness, it doc'; not troy the means by which it could be 
mastered : — this is the ground upon which the profoundest tragical effect rests. There 
is carried on here before our eyes a combat, in which all that Is most noble and most 
elevated in this fildle human existence of ours is ranged in opposition to the decreet 
of an infinite power; and the combatant unceasingly hastens to his dcfe.it, because, 
erring in the means chosen, by every step which ought to lead to victory his down* 
foil is only the more aoeetcratod. VHiat word can Iw qtokcn in such a case but in 
8)-mpathy and fear? 

£Fage 331.3 Let us now, in conclusion, once more consider that, however our 
weak words may attempt to elucidate the great mystery of these worId*wide compll> 
cations {WeHgeschichten), we must nevertheless bow down before its depth and 
unfathomableness. What is here felt and wrought out and contemplated,— the ua« 
conscious germ of it all dwdls In fiw still breast of mdversal humanity, and there, 
fore this tragedy strikes u^h equal power the coarse itrinfl of the least sensitive, as 
well as the finer and more tender sympathies of the more susceptible. It carries 
both alike too far away into the realm of the most mysterious oi our feelings to 
leave them the power of ever expresaiag them. The mysterious power of a greal 
crime, which italics through the world Ulte a fearfid i4iparition,and in the vengeanet 
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which Tisits it involves whole generations, — thai has been felt by many who hnve 
ipven themselves to the study of life and the world ; but that a single human mind 
dMOld be able, with the power of a propihetie enchanter, to produce this feeling ia 
us by a dramafic creation, — this is the great mystery, which is here before OUt CyCS* 
•ad which takes captive our senses ia wonder, reverence, and admiration. 



i^Aufs&txe Ubtr Shakespeare. Bern, 1S64, p. 83.) — Thcrr would not be such a 
difference of opinion about this tragedy, and especially abvut the hero of it, were it 
Mly bame in mind that it is a tragedy written simply for the stage. But bow has 
die poor prince been taken to task the last ten years! He could not help it that 
dliDgs went ail askew in Germany in 1848. 'Hamlet is Germany' in a most in- 
dnbitiilile tenae, in that the Gennan attempts at dnddatiag JHim&r are tlie eomtem- 
porancoas history of the German mind in miniature. It has long ago been evidunl 
that it is an error to run into aesthetics when the matters in hand are State affairs; 
and fi» a long time we liave been talking politics, wben the diingwe liave sought 
to nndcntand was a work for the playhouse. But this fault must be avoided, and 
we mu'^t render to the State the things that are the State's, and to Hamlet the things 
that arc iioxnlct's. Only thui> con Hamlet come to be understood, for where politics 
ue mixed up withKithetics» dioe wUi slwqps be the danger thai anttlietlct will be 
mixed up with politics, — the very thing that is objected to in Hamlet so strongly. 
That our hero should have his share in this mingle, we have recently bad set off 
i^ainst die political HsmleC a idigions and Fmytestaat Haailet, and, ibr cmoaple, 
the words : ' The time is out of joint ; — O cursed spite, That ever I was bom to set 
it right r— are explained to have this significance, namely, • It never should have 
become necessary for a party to break off from the Romisfa CSnirdu' Hamlet repre- 
sents the principle of Protestantism. The shamo were for the Church, the sorrow 
for him.* No; the sorrow is for the purch.aser of a ticket. The opposite cf this 
{nterpretation is afforded us by that romanticist, who, on the other hand, tmd> m ihc 
words, *Yoacumotspeskof lesson to die Dane* [I, ii], a Uow at Protestantism, and 
a proof that Sb.ikespcarc was a Catholic. In oj>[X)sition to these juJ^^nicnt:, that 
Hamlet is Germany, or Hamlet is Tiotestantism, there is a third, which, little as 
ft enlightens us, appeais to me to possess an ondenisble advantage: Hamlet ia 
Hamlet. 

[Page 125.] When Hamlet accuses himself of timidity, or even of cowardice, he 
does not desetrve the least credence, in view of such facts as the killing of Potonius, 
or the boarding of die pirat^ bat he merdy exposes himself to the suspicion that ho 
occasiona!!y inclines to the cppo-^ite extreme. But, forsooth, why does energy desert 
him at the very moment when it can be best displayed? Or not to put it too 
stRM^lIy, why does it reveal itself so late? No more favorsble momeitt oonld be 

hoped for th..n th..t in.mei;..t:ly ..ftcr the court-play; Claudius had as good as con- 
fessed his crime by the involuntary and improvised rOle that be had there enacted. 
.... Why did not Hamlet force him to repeat in wor& the confesdon that he had 
just made by his actions ? \Vhcn Claudius calls f<Mr lights, why did not Hamlet 
volvnteer to light him home? Hamlet is not to be reproached with thinking too 



a^blt allusion can be appreciated only by reference to the CennAn translation of these lines: 'Oti 
Mtittaiu<ieaFH|ea: SehMutk tutd Crwt, Dau kb air Welt, sic ticuuricbtca, Itaat.' £9. 
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nach here, but rather with letting his * reason fust in him unused.' Even more 
Anponible Ibr tiui view is flie veeond opportunity, wlien Hmtet comes upoD dw 
criminal all tt«4]r fw the death-blow, but withholds his hand at the thought fiiat 

dcnth to a man at prayer is hire and salarv, not puniihment. What does it conCCni 
the judge, for&ooth, how a criminal stands with heaven ? Furthermore, why doSS 
not he who reflects so modi also reflect that there is a diflerence between salvation 
and praying, and between praying and kneeling? McanwhiJc, we have prc-r-r.tcd 
to us what is undoubtedly a positive, but at the same time a perverted, habit of re- 
flectioa, which might even be styled traniGendeiital, since it tranaeeBib tbe qihere 
of every rcxsonable, practical consideration. That Hamlet should here deliberate 
IS not to be censured, — for, aAer all, the opportunity Is favorable chiefly in a physical 
sense; neither are we to blame the result of his reflecting, which holds bade his 
sword, but rather must we bfandO die grounds of his inaction, which cut off all ha|M 
that he will act in the future any more practically than he acts here and now, because 
he does not put the question to himself thus : * Shall I with any probability find 
•aother eppertvniiy nora finravable than this?* The dianlbe was oflbcd awhOe ago 

before a large as?emMy, when the King was driven to an unequivocal confession, — 
it is offered here again, in solitary, silent prayer. Both situations embrace, and to a 
certain extent represent, all pos»Ue &Torable chances; Hamlet was pr e pa r e d for 
adAer. At one time ' cowardice and bestial oblivion,' the next time ' a thinking 
too precisely on the event;' both timis 'a thinking' that led to notliinc;, but wherein 
the former is to be fairly infcn ed from the latter, and demands none the less a 
tefiereBce to the paaalonale dement In die hero. 

[Page 132.] No one who docs not know Hamlet's strength has a right to talk abont 
liis weaknesses. Let it be that, judged by an ordinary standard, he is nothing, yet this 
nothing b < more Aan something.' His critics forget that a very exttaordtnaiy tasic 
is imposed upon him, that he is in an extremely peculiar situation, and therefore he 
b not to be unceremoniously classed with people who have never seen a ghost, nor 
had a royal father to avenge. He stands, indeed, surrounded l>y the Danish court, 
almost as a human being in a circle of beasts (one or two persons excepted) ; it is not 
accidental that he repeatedly commends the peculiarly human gift, the most human 
thing in man, distinguishing him sharply from the brute— namely, the capacity for a 
disinterested devotion to an objee^ witkont whidi (here is not meindy no sdentific and 
no -rti'tic work, but no sound practical activity possible; this capacity it is which 
Hamlet possesses in an exceptional degree. In the midst of the masculine nllainy 
of the King, the senQe conning of Polonins, tfie baie eye^endee of the eeart>nbblle, 
and the bojwtl^ blustering of Laertes, there is Foitilihiis alone, foUowing only tho 
call of honor, who could have served Hamlet in any practical sen5e as a model; 
and Fortinbras, at the close, bids him be buried like a soldier, and bears a testimony 
to oar hero which richly indemnifles him for all oar modem loo^ treatmeoL 

[Paijc 137 ] From the way Hamlet receives the commands of the C'n t, anr! is 
affected by the apparition, we should suppose that bis unde will never again see the 
son. But the hero first contents himself with tying a Icnot in his bandkerchid', f. /. 
makes .1 mcmr r: t-dum in his pocket-book of what has h.ippened; for what one has 
down in black and white, one is comfortably sure of carrying home with him,— this he 
learned In Us Wlttenbe^. Thdy he coold not worse travestie the • Remember me ' 
of the Ghost, or more quickly eacoffin his purpose. The only fault was that he did 
not ask the Gho5t for his address, or hand him a little leaf from his note-book. One 
may try to hnd an answer to the qucuion. whether the poet has not here suffered his 
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hero to speak oat his (the poet's) opinion of him too decisively and too early, aa it 
lias been o1]|ected to Shakespeaieb with or without reaaon, that he doei iridi hia 

villains. He lets the prince perpetrate such sillinciscs, but elsewhere only among and 
towards others. The actual writing in his note-book bad not, to the taste of those 
days, the singularity which it has for as. Elsewhere Shakespeare makes use of aa 
outward action, when a poet DOW-a-da)'S would content himself with wordk Thus, 
Richard II upon his dethronement aiks for a looking-glass, to see what a counten.nnce 
he has when deprived of majesty ; Uolingbroke directs one to be brought,— certainly 
not In ridicule, hot to gratify the king who makes nse of it Bat a little littlesess 
the poet intends to delineate in both casci;, and in the ca^e before us it is to be 
considered, ia connection with the disturbed state of Hamlet's mind at the time, as 
a dim, colovten oooatecfdt of tbc previous fircnqr, tad even as sndi ii it to be jnsti* 
fied. At the same time the poet designs, by the odd form which he gives to this 
folly, to intimate beforehand, in a very intelligible way, that his hero is a man with 
whom memory will occasionally take the place of action, and wear the appearance 
of a aieie memonadnmt 



iJSkakaptar^ t IlamUt seinem Gnaidgtdanken und Tnhaltt nach erlSutert. Hamm, 
1865, pb 34.) — In this first soliloquy we ondoubtedly have the germ of Hamlet's 
fiuilt {VmckuUung), which may be tenaed the pervei^oB of on undeceived 
idealism into an embittered and passionate pessimism. The first inciting cnse of 
this perversion WIS the marriage of the Queen, the second was Ophelia's ticelmeni 



[Page 49.} When Hamlet cones before Oph^a» as she was sewing in her doset, 

there is no attempt on his part to fcifjn insanity. He comes in fearful excitement, 
forced by bis ang:ui&h to assure himself whether or not her exquisitely chiselled 
features prodalm n ncU^ free soni, and ill her doaib embamosment, unrelieved 
by a single heart-throb of sympathy, he reads the confirmation of bis fears. With 
that sigh that seemed to shatter all Iiis balk he parted from his love, and thereafter 
felt for Ophelia only bitter scorn. 

[Page 64.] Hamlets call for music and the recorders, after the King has fled di** 
comfited from the court-play, is the joy which every habitual pessimist feels over a 
fircsh confinnation that the world is really as bad and that men are really as depraved 
as he maintdns. TUs perverted idealism has its mtgb not so modi la tiie objective 
side of human nature, in the intellect, as in the solljective side of excessive senti- 
Bient His pessimism is not a conviction, but a mood; it is not the result of a unt< 
venal observation, bat only of a few lively impressions. Kcveididesi, thb mood 
pincei him in antagonism to all human kind ; he shares none of their interests, but 
is separated by a high barrier from all their ends and aims. Hit sole interest is 10 
find food for this scornful feeling, and to live in this perverted world only as long 
as he absolutely most. And can he min^ ia the aflairs of this world, where every* 
thing is bad? Can he feci tempted to avenge outwitted virtue, when there is no 
such thing as virtue ? Shall he feel impelled to restore an interrupted moral order, 
when be does not recognise the eontinaanoe of any each? 

[r.iL;e 6S.] Wicn Hamlet finds Claudius at prr.ycr, his passion knows ro bounds, 
and be longs not for a human, but for a devilish, revenge. While the most ruthless 
eifanittal code of past ages always treated its victim irith teaderest reference to dieir 
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Btfcartcr, H.imlet wisher! to make his revenge eternal. In order t^ p.rccive hcvr 
naturally this train of thought springs from Hamlet's disposition, we need but re- 
member how pron^nent tm tihe dure tint the Hemfter took in all Us icflec 
tions, and furdicnnore, that death itself ms &r from bciqf •bhomnt to bim, txit on 
the contrary wa<i vehemently longed for. 

^Page 70.3 His passion lead? him to reproach his mother with killing her hus- 
bond, A npiMcIl wbldi conld Itave been meant as only so far true as, by her yielding 
to the seducer, she had, without her wish or will, inspired his impulse to commit the 

murder The appearance of the Ghost in the midst of the interview is to be 

exptuned by tb« fact Ibat die iid<Uglit lioDr ms poa^ daring wUdi the spirit, freed 
from purgatorial fires, hovers around the appointed cxec.i'' r of revenge. He had 
seen how Harolct had suffered the praying King to escape, and be comes to whet 
bis almost blunted purpose. 

[Page 72.] The Queen remains true to her promise, and gives a distorted account 
to the King of Harr.hl s killing Polonius, She say? that he was mad as the raging 
seA (against her better .knowledge she here irophes genuine insanity) ; and then that 
be beard not a hnman Toioe, bat Mmtimg stir behind the arras; aothat, aooor^Ung 
to her report, Ham!et might readily be supposed to nave made a pass at a rat. She 
naturally keeps back that Hamlet had supposed that he had killed the King, and 
sliefaidteradds,fabd]r,d>atbeweeps fornbatbebas dooe^ftc. BittAel^igit 
not deceived : • It had been so with us had we been there.' 

[Page 87.] The faith in Providence, with which Hamlet dared to comfort himself 
in recounting to Horatio his treatment of Rosencrantz and Cuildenstem, is by no 
means a symptom of a healthy tone of mind ; in the whole tragedy there is no trace 
in Hamlet of any want of fr-th in the funr'amcntr.! truths of religion. Rather is 
the appeal to this faith in this connection a proof of weakness, which finds com* 
Cart In die belief of • wonderftd inteipoaition of m bigber power In cases nfbeit 

daring is required, and 'rlier; the issue is uncert.iin, and where, tVitrcf-ire, the in- 
teiposition of Providence, so far as it can be aiErmed to exist at all, may ji- t as well 
favor die opposite p.-irty. . . . • Roseoenotts end ddUemtem are the w:.-- persons 
in this tragedy who die an innoCCSt death, 

[Page 91.] The change of rapiers is to be thus explained. The same thrust with 
which Loeites gives Hamlet his mortal wound also disarms him, — that is, jcrka 
HaaleA weapon out of liis hand« Tbe comtesjr of a oontHt aerdy for exercise, 
or as a trial of skill, obliges him who disarms hi"! opponent to pick up the fa!!<!n 
weapon, and then oifer both weapons to his antagonist to take which he pleases^ 
Tbroi^ this accident, on which Laeites bad not counted, be was caught in his own 
springe, for the semblance of a trial of sTnll hn ! ■:X'.\\ to be kept up. Hamlet 
Chooses the envenomed lapier* and in the following fourth bout Nemesis overtakes 

lilfftWt. 

DR B. W. SIEVBRS (1866) 

( WiOtam Skakuptan, Siin Zdtm midJHtttm. Gotiba, 1866, p. 441.)— Goedie 

did not, in his htcr yeirs, rest satisfied with his explanation. \\'hen, in the year iS:8, 
be was looking over Retsch's ' Gallery of Shakespeare's Dramatic Works,' and came 
to ITamletf * After all b said,' be lenarked, 'tkat weighs upon one's sod as a 
gloomy problem.' And it nest be ConftaMd that Goethe did no/ solve ' the gloomy 
problcD,' although be came nearer to the aoluiion than tuf one else. Tbe giii of 
Vol. 11.1-es 
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poetic intuition vthlA he carried with him into this domain of criticism, at first 
ibreign to him, enabled him to a{^rehend correctly the ground-tone of Hamlet's 
diarseter, and thus die bentiftil figure by wliidi be Ulustratci it mtj, with a diglil 

cfiange, be retained. Hamlet is indeed a costly vase full of lovely flowers, for he is 
a pure human being, penetrated by enthusiasm for the Great and the Beautiful, living 
wholly in the Ideal, and, above all things, full of faith in man ; and the vase is sbiv* 
cred into atoms from within, — this and just this Goethe truly felt, — but what canses 
the ruin of the vase is not that the great deed of avenging a father's murder exceeds 
Its strength, but it is the discovery of the falseness of man, the discovery of the 
eoBtradicdon between (he Ideal world and the actual, which suddenly eonrronts Mm 

as a picture of man r i; is, in fact, he pr.ir^ually finds in himself ns the true 

portrait of the human nature which he once deified,— in short, Hamlet perishes be- 
cause the glooiDy backgronnd of life is suddenly unrolled before htm, because the 
sight of this ibbs Um of his /ai/A in life and in good, and because he now rattnof act. 
Only that man can act, act for others and for all, who is inwardly sound ; and Ham- 
let's mind is ' out of joint,' aAcr he has been robbed of his earlier faith. This it is 
that Goethe eoncetf^ fell^ and it is just this ' rain of the costly vase* whldi more 
recent critics have entirely disregarded, giving their attention to that point alone, 
where Goethe's idea of Hamlet is erroneous or inadequate, — namely, to the ' great 
deed,* to wMdi Hamlet is alleged to be unequal. The drama is emptied of all its 
rich, purely human ctnttntr,, if Hamlet be reduced to a bloodless shadow, 'the 
hero of reflection/ who, from mere abstract reflection upon the deed, never anrives 
tf/tte decda 

[Fti^e«442.] Let its first look a litde more closely at Hamlet's way of viewing 
things, at his ideal nature. \Miile Romeo and Juliet find their ideal, each in the 
other, and keep the world with all that it morally imports at a distance, Hamlet's 
aspindons, on the other hand, are intimately connected widi the world } he aedca 
the ideal directly in life, in the mcml rchtions of man to mi^n, in the supremacy of 
the spirit, and, above all, in the moral sense of individuals. He goes directly to the 
woHd, and demands that it shall show hhn his ideal actoalised. He would fiml 
in the world a warrant for his deepest consciousness, for bis faith in man and ia 
goodness ; there must be harmony between spirit and life, and such a necessity of his 
nature is it that it is the very condition of his existence. In short, Hamlet is the 
fcprasentative of the spirit in man, €onseiot4S of its divine capacity. In this con- 
sciousncrs he dnres to set himself above the world, and apply to it his ^uhjective 
standard ; he is the champion of the highest moral demands which the human mind 
makes upon life, and is far removed from everything weak, sentimenul, sickly t he 
is throu-h nnd thro'"^h a hr.ive, truehcartcd man, and by the preponderance of the 
qniitual element he is a radically tnergttic person, and the declaration which Shake- 
speare at die dose puts into the mouth of Fortinbrat, who stood outride the circle 
cif the opposing parties : < He was likely, had he been pot on, to have proved most 
royally,' — this declaration gives us Shakespeare's own opinion, and is confirmed hy 
Hamlet's tragic end. Indeed, we Germans have a special interest in not admitting 
die rep r esen tation of RamleC as a peisoD oiigtaally of a morbid character, defective 
at the core; for, turn and twist as we may, we must confess that it is the German 
mind that presents itself to os in Hamlet; the saying of Freiligrath, • Germany is 
Hafldet,' which, ia itfacaee to Hanilet*8 dread of aedon, is repeated mi mamtmn, 
and is yet only half true, is wholly true in respect of the it:!r!'^c!sui! principle rep- 
resented in Hamlctt the self-conscious, subjective intellect, which here, for the 
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first time, independently opposes the world, and subjects it to its own standard. 
That Shakespeare makes his Ilnmlet <i»udy in Wittenberg has often been attributed 
to the fact that the Reformation originated there, and we ourselves trust in the 
teqnd to prove diat tiiis -^dnm is intended to fepreMBt the peculiar, fimdaoMnla] 
principle of Protestantism, — althoii;;b wc are of opinion that Shakespeare^ when 
he placed his hero in coonection with the city of Luther, was inilaenced ladwr 
hf Maflowe^ Fanst than bjr the hiatorlcal dgnificance of ^Wltteobei]; ; he meant, 
wc think, to set In contrast with Marlowe's Faust another purely intellectual 
Faust. But be this as it may, it is certain that Shakespeare's Hamlet, like no other 
of his characters in this first period of the poet's genius, is created in a thoroughly 
German spirit! he it a ipiritoal brotber of WeMlicr and* aoat emphaticaHy, of 
Goethe's Faust. 

[Page 4450 When Hamlet first appears, before be has seen, or even heard ot 
(he Oiost, he Stands OB die l)rinle of deqiair. We note diis fiMt paiticolaily, lie* 

cause it alone suffices to show how inadequate is the common representation of 
Hamlet, according to wliich it is the • great deed ' that lies heavy upon his soul. 
Shalcespeare here most explicitly assigns tlie marriage of Hanletfs mother ss the 
one cause of the mdSBdHdy of his hero, which drives him to wish that 'the Eternal 
had not fixed his canon against self-slaughter.' And how it is that the marriage of 
his mother has affected him so deeply plainly appears : it has destroyed his faith in 
Us Bodier; he pereeives what it is that has impelled her to a second mairiage,— that 
it was not Itrje, nor any pure motive, but base sensual desire; and now the world is 
to him ' an onweedcd garden that grows to seed; things rank and gross in nataro 
poneas It merelf/ He cries fiet Set epoii VttitUOt /SrUM i$ii9 Ot nOttal 
world of mm / i ILinJft takes, and what a spectacle is it that is presented before 
liiml He stands before nothing less than an utter contradiction in the being of 
naOfheiiMe an alioition, by whidi hb whole pcevions view of tilings is inverted, 
and it is rendersd ia^osBUe for him ever after lo have faidtinfbe moral aatuve 
of man. 

[Page 454.] The solution of the riddle of this powerful tragedy, which may be 
described as die peealiariy dassic woilc ezpresdve of Ae FitoteMant aspect of tlie 

world ( WelianseAauuHg), is as follows : What the poet here represents b the torture 
and weakness of a nature that has (alien out with the world, and lost its Moid,' it is 
the hnak tf At emueiMumm whidi robs tlie sobI of /aitA, and renders it incapable 
of aD self-forgetting devotion, of all elevation above self, ne great Proteslant idea 
mf matfs need of faith, of faith as the condition of his peace, and of the fulfilment 
of bis mission as a moral being, — this it is to which this profoundcst and most 
moving of all the works of Shakespeare's genius owes its origin. Hsadet iS the 
human being who seeks his bold, his resting-place, in the interior nature of man* 
Shakespeare lets him go to destruction because be has nothing to hold to after his 
pordy ideaKitle fdth la man is shivered faito atoms. Tbb is the vivifybq^ motive 

in Shake^pcirr, wh'-?; hx? passed from bis soul into hi-^ work, and thus is it clear 
what is the idea upon which is based his representation of humanity, as he unfolds 
it ill the King and Queen : agaimttibe idealistic way of looking at things and the 
dtifitation of man, he has sought to set the sin fulmss of the human being, which 
first appears in history in Protestantism; accordingly, out of the rude Hamlet of the 
legend, he has fashioned a being who represents, in fact, the Incarnation of Idealism, 
and for the same purpose he contrasts him with the chatacteiS wUdly in the ITfa^ 
and Queen, are the actual pwonificatiow of the airnllil oomiptica of homaa 
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nature. But in the foreground i- rrrrcjentcd the internal inslabilit)' of the soul 
when not rooted in God as the only sure source of lifCf and the weakness and suSer* 
ing 10 whidi it is in oooiequence given over. 



{Shakcsptnrestudim. Stuttgart, i866, p. 75.)— The truth of the matter is this: 
Hamlet's conduct is confused, and his actions are inadequate to the end proposed} 
he dooMS iSnnge and aolntelligiblc nens to gala Us point. Bnt the reaaon li ml 
that the poet intendtd io to represent him; conduct of this rort belongs only to 
comedy, not to tragedy. Ute uo m i tt a k a M e inadequacy of Hamlet's practical 
nediodt is c!Mnwierbtic,aattonadiof Raodctis of Sbike^i^^ ItoooMiMt 
possibly have been the des^ «f tlie poet to depict a mete incapacity of rightly and 
intelligently carrying out a purpose. Aristotle long ago mentioned among the ex- 
amples of dramatic action those, as the most useless for the poet, in which the tragic 
koD has OB dfaject in vitv wUeh be never ill^i. 

But if Shaltespeare ever had attempted this problem, he would have been com- 
pelled to solve it in a veiy different fashion. Shakespeare is by no means one of 
dKM poets who drew ia lines all too fine and oneeitain; Us finihi are rather on 
the side of excess than of deficiency. But where arc we to find the clear proofs of 
Hamlet's irresolution? Retarding moments are as indispensaUe in a tragedy as 
the escapement in a watdi. Had Hamlet, immediately aAer the appearance of the 
GhoM» exeented the act of vengeance, the drama would have ended with the second 
scene. But, in fact, ll.imlct is acting uninterruptedly throughout; his fci;^cd mad- 
ness is an act, and a very strong and intensive act, too. That he repeatedly re- 
proacbes himself, that he finds examples that condemn him,— 4n the player wbcr 
weeps for Hecuba, and inyomig Fortinbrx'^, — ~!ily shows how completely he 'r-. filled 
with the thought of his task. .... With how much plainer colors would Shake- 
speare have painted, had he intended to depict aa {ncapactty for dedrive actiott 
made morbid by too much thinking ! 

May it be permitted briefly to contribute to the numerous interpretations of 
Hamlet yet another, which appears to elucidate much, although not all, but which 
cannot, however, be acceptable to the .xsthctic ideologists? 

In the old legend of Hamlet, which directly calls to mind Livy's story of the 
cider Brutus, one thing appears as the essential and specific point. In order to lull 
the vstnper and niifderer of Ms ftther into seenrity, and to draw vpon Umsdf no 

svi-T'icion, I!:Trri'c; fci^n^ t^") l^c iri-ine,but in thi? pretended insanity there is evidence 
of great intelligence, which, according to the noithem legend, is shown by an 
anconmum aatteacM of mbd, by an instinctive suspicion of the concealed eon* 
nections of events. To pot deep sense and hidden wisdom into speeches and 
actions, which are apparently in«arc, was for l;im who sought to treat this subject 
dramatically the one special task, and while it was difficult enough to deter all 
nedloeve tident ftem attempting it, it woold natoially chann and attract a gnat and 
highly gifted poet. 

But for Shakespeare this problem had something more than the charm of affording 
Um aa opportnnity to let his light shine, and his mind and wit disport fheraaelves in 

new forms. Before he undertook it, he had grown from youth to manhood, and 
tbroiigb mapifold CRors and conflicts without and within gathered a treasure of 
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Mrieus experience, to wUdi he wMiBoved to g^poeOedecpK^^ Itooenncd 

to him to make the legend of Hamlet the vessel from which to draw the wisdom of 
bis owo experience, hidden under the wild utterances of insanity, and to produce 
lifal owtt moods and dunigtat before (be pubUe in a stnnge and mmqiected final. 
The idea of thus using the subject of Hanatat lay not ao Jar from a poet of 80 piD> 
lific a faculty as may at first sight appear. 

As the young prince of Dennmlc, returning home, an$a9|»doas of evil, from the 
German high-school, hears the startling news, — that his noble father has miserably 
perished, that he himself has been cheated out of the crown, that his mother has 
given her hand to the fratricide, and that the court and the people had consented to 
dib new order eflUngi,!— OS he himself is now to live andwovk and avenf^Umadf 
in thi?; bxsp world, and 7^ all tlik works in him a sudden change of his whole view 
of life, a change reaching to the very borders of insani^, io also the poet himself, 
perhaps, had passed, unsuspiciously and with ideal aspoatioas, from a fur dreiai> 
world into die actual world, and there had opened before him an abyss of d^en* 
cracy, weakness, and iniquity, from which he could not withdraw, in which he was 
summoned to live, and wotk, and contend with malignant opponents. To him, too, 
arta|rfdaadpiejadieed pireseat(ef«sedadiroae,the poe^ dmnie to whldi he wtt 

the born, rightful heir. From this experience, also, his soul was filled with melan- 
choly, a sharp and bitter contempt of the world, a humor of despair, which sought 
to T«at itsdf in nttertnces naintdUgilde to dwmtddmdfl^aadto'all appearanoes ealf 
the ravings of a maniac. 

Other characters he had sent forth as fugitive apporitkms from Us rich dream- 
world ; this figure he nourished with bis heart's blood, and censed it to throb with 
the warmest pulsations «f bis own bosom. Do we not hear his very self, the melan- 
choly poet of the Sonnets, when Hamlet says: 'I have of late (but wherefore, I 
know not) lost all my mirth,' &c. [II, ii, 2S8-3013 ? How manifest, moreover, is 
Ihe accord, wldi Hamletfs wdMcnown soliloquy, of the 66di Sonnet t <'nicd with 
all these, for restful death I cry,' &c. 

[Page 81.] But if we find it easy to admit that in a dramatic treatment of the legend, 
(he main thing appears to be, under cover of pretended madness, to conceal a deep 
wisdom, and that the poet used tin- occasion to give, in an unwonted guise, poetical 
expression to his passing ni nid .:nd to his own views of life, wbilc we freely grant that 
this peculiar view of the poet's purpose renders his Ilamltt the most interesting, the 
SMMt intdleetnal and proAnrad of his dramatie worics, we nevcitheless must not foil 
to see that this use of the legend enters into the dramatic subject and into the course 
of the action as a somewhat foreign and disturbing element ; we must perceive that 
the legend, whose essential features the piece still keeps, is in ilsetf Uttle fitted for 
the interpolation of an element so subjective and so modern ; that the poet has taken 
no special pains, or, at all events, has not succeeded, in setting aside the inconve. 
niences neccsianl) resulting from his peculiar use of the legend; and that, finally, 
00 tins account, the piece, in respect of the consistency of the characters, and on tte 
praf^atic side, in the course and arranfjement of the action, presents the greatest 
discrepancies; nay, it is from precisely this point of view that it must be numlwred 
among the most imperfect of the poetf s works. 

The same Hamlet, to whom the poet gives the tender sensibility, the melancholy, 
the spirit, and the wit of bis own soul, is no longer suited to be the Northern hero, 
a Moody avenger of a Uoody deed, a fivefeld^murdeier. ^Vhen the poet saa|^ to 
jatradnce the dementi of modem culture and feding into the old legend, lie shoold 
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have (!onp as Coclhc lias done in his Iphigmta, fashiontd the fuljtcf hum-inly and 
(jrmbolically. When Shakespeare adopts from the old legend the kiliing of the 
courtier listening behind the tapestry, the cunning treachery towuds tt« MB> 
pinioiisof Hamlet on 'l.c v ya^c to England, when the same tender natorei thlt 
feels so deeply for the moral weakness of others and for the dcr^encrnry of the 
world, takes the lives of three innocent persons, and this, too, as if it were nothing 
ttmige, about the nine invfCMkNiis nwde nponwi m wooMbe made if GocdM 
hai r relented Iphigcsia M, between the «cis,thn^cA)f« coopleofpiiMiien 
the altar of Diana. 

The most, ttriklog iataace ia point it flie ecene widi <be Queen. With iriial 

moral nobleness and fire, in what stirring and dagger- like words, does Hamlet arouse 
the conscience of his mother, and yet the sword-blade of this wise preacher of re* 
pentance is amoiiing at the time with the fresh blood of an old man, — the father of 
Ui beknred^— who had done him no hann. He excuses himself therefor pretty 
much as one would apologize for treading on another's foot. ViTiere has the noblest 
language of moral indignation ever been introduced in a more imfitting situation, or 
put into the month of a man unsuitable Fkther Confessor I This rery scene with the 
Queen, which the p' ict h.is pointed with such evident art and care, an ! wrought up 
SO powerfully, is at the same time an evidence of how easily, while seeking to 
exhaust to Hak very twttom Hit poetical contents of single situations, it happened to 
hhn to transcend the mark. The reproaches Hamlet addresses to his mother prove 
altogether too much, — that her crime was not only incxci;?p-blc, hni that it was in- 
conceivable. If the contrast between Hamlet's father and Claudius, in personal 
beauty, in mind and duuracter, was so infinite that only a downright madman could, 
in any one retpcct, give the preference to the latter, if, from the age of the Queen, 
the mother of a son thirty years old, sensual passion were out of the question, if her 
fint bttsbund loved ber eoAatbe would notbeteemthe winds cf heaven visit ber 
too roughly, what was it then that drove her to violate her marriage vows and to an 
incestuous marriage? An action for which we can see no conceivable motive 
evaporates and loses all reality. It is only from the Ghost, in the first act, that we 
gifber tone binia towiids an nndf w frn^ii'y cf the cmcj bat of ttew Httnlet 

make; no u^e. 

It is by a comparison of the piece with the Hamlet of the legend that its realistic 
defects are brought oat into full light. 

In the old legend all han^js together. Hamlet there feigns to be, not crazy, but, 
like Junius Brutus, stupid and weak-minded; he does it in order to appear harmless 
to the King. It is there understood that Hamlet's object is not by n sudden blow to 
Csecnte vengeance upon the King, but, in the presence of tfwanny and of the people, 
to prove himself the competent and true heir to the crown. This is accomplished 
by the covert proofs which be gives of his intelligence and cunning, as well as t>y 
Ids heroic behavior in the war in England. In ShalMspeaie no good reason appeals 
v l y Il.imlet pretended mai^ncss. He is not threatened ; rather i'^ the Kin;; afraid 
of him ; and his conduct as a madman was far more fitted to excite suspicion than 
to lull die King into security. Tbe effect upon the people and die anny is not at all 
considered, and if one puts himself in the place of nn intdligent citisen of Elsinore, 
he must surely say that it is fortunate for Denmark that the crown of the old Hamlet 
had fallen to his brother Claudius, and not to this foolish, crack-brained prince. 
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voold kill a rat, to whose daughter lie makes love, and theo, witboot «ny appaicat 
iCHOB, dcMiti ber. and drivti Imt to nadocn md raictdc. • • • . 

[Page S6.] ir he had killed the King, what was to be d«Be mst? How is he 
to justify the act before the people ? Can he refer to the communications mide to 
bim by a ghostly apparition? or to the looks and conduct of ihc King ai ihc play ? 
And why does he suffer biflttdf to be tent off to England? Tbe Hamlet of tbo 
Jegend goes thither with an amy, gains it to his side, and returns at its head as a 
claimant to the crown and an avenger of blood. This is intelligible, but Shake- 
tpeare^ Hamlet suflTcn biaudf to be sent vmtif fiooi die tbeatie ^ bis woric, and 
returns only by a scries of the strangest accidents. His modes of proceeding are 
throughout incalculable, and irrational from bejpnaing to end, and no one has yet 
becD lUc to discover any reasonable oonnecdoB be tw een bis object and his means. 

We an by no means c!i>])Obcd to maintain that our hypothesis of an unsatisfactory 
interlacin^T of an episodical, mo lcrn, F.ul'jectivc clement with the old Northern 
l^end is a sufiicicnt key to the solution of these dif&culties. We must admit that 
tniiMay* scene the poet bas, at least, so woven tbe two togetber that we eannot ^ 
cover the seam. His imagination was prolific enough to accomplish in the task of 
combination what was apparently impossible. In introducing the players into the 
piece, the primary aim cndendy was to brii^ out those allnsions to tbe con* 
dition of the London theatricals and to his own stage experiences, and we may 
easily picture to ourselves what a jubilee and what a stirring effect upon tbe stage 
as it then existed, this scene mu<.t have produced. But the question arose, — how 
eoold players be interpolated into the old legend? There occwtedto the poet the 
plausible idea of testing the veracity of the Ghost by the effect upon the T^w^z. °^ * 
play, in which his alleged crime should be represented, so that now the interviews 
of Kandet and die actots appear only as a secondary matter, a mere episode. It 

could not escape the poet that the acute and witty dialogue of the subjective Hamlet 
being allowed so much space, the retarding moments in the action were all too 
itno§, Tbe l^endary ^smlet bad ftom tfane to time to accuse himself of delay 
end iucHvity, and thus the representation of an intellectual, ineiolutc dreamer came 
in as a means of rcconcilin.7 inconsistent elements, — a representation which then, 
here and Uierc, and especially by the contrast with the resolute Laertes, gave the 
appeannee as if tbe wbole liad been devised at one stntu)^ an iqppeaianee lAaA 
Upon fnitbcr reflecti o n hf ao neaas holds good.* 



• Even the celebrated toliloquy, ' To be or not to ht,' we reckon amor^ lh« episode* Introduced, 
and as oo« of the proo& of the double charjctcr of Himlct. It stands 

with what nwMMlsOTwIukeoctbdaM. Tbe poet hifludf signifies as much, liBCche makes HaadiC 
easia la waiMnirIa a book. TImi* niaa duouih the aoUlaqHj a rail^eaa vela qolie diftrcnt Ami 

that of the reu of the ptacs. The rest of the piece staadf opoA the ground of a very raastivc popular 
faith. The old Hamlet WMders at night after death until the cock crow*, and thenspcndi the day* 
time in purgatory. II jmlci will not kill the Kiiij at prayer bcciu^c hi^ soul tr.iy fiy to hcavtn. H jw 
b it to be reconciled that the same pereon, who hoi such {.olid views upon things invisible, and whoM 
£uth has been accrediied by the apparition of a departed spirit, at the same time treats a* uoaolvcd 
pf ablcH tt the queatiowi, wbcthar to b« or not lo be, aad whether in tlie sleep of death dicaaw aaay 
■atcaaiftt HowcaahatalkaibBtdittMidia B B vii e d eBWIiyftBwwfcoaa bounte no ttaydterieana, 
wim iIm aiijltt Mbra iM bad Waa aad aipokca «rifh aadi a tiamllar, aad baa twiivcd fim to 
moat lapoftaat tatelllfeitce coaoemtog the Hereafter? Who dees not see that there am here two 
independent trains of lhous;ht having no relation to each other T EviJcntly in the soliloquy and In 
the graveyard it is the poet who is speaking, and who contemplates death as it appears to the natural 
man without any dogtaalic colonng. The course of thought In the soliloquy has something, more* 
ew, 9^1* peculiar. Fsom the two prEaiMca: that ihacvib of dMpnaantiiiaaic great and cartali^ 
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Our view of Hamlet does not indeed clear away the difficulties and obsouities !a 
the action of the piece; it leaves them standing just where they are, but it explains 
hoir they arose, how « poet, who elsewhere never leaves as in doubt of his inlCB- 
tions, and who is wont to paint with the brush of a Rubens, has given us here a 
production which creates an impression of intricacy and artificiality, and the coo« 
aiMcnqr of wbidi die after-world, in valmiiiea of critical and hemencMicil «HMtys» 
in vain endeavors to trace 

91.3 The characters in HamUt have a cenatn changeable colohog, which 
on (be whole is not at lU alter Sliakespeait^s nanncr. It is not only the caw with 
Haxnict himself, the roost enigmatical and incomprehensible figure ever represented 
upon the boards of any stage, to such nn extent that it is often very doubtful whether 
he is only playing the fooJ or is really a UlUe crazed, but Ihc other characters are also 
Mnewhat amMgoow. • . , 

Laertes is a fresh, brave, knightly figure; but when at the clcwe he does not hesi- 
tate, in a sham conflict, to use a weapon with a sharpened and poisoned point, and 
(has to kill his nnsospiciotts opponent, thb bai^ villaiBow trick, this iDoct iiiikid|^hll]r 
assassination, is in vain attempted to be made consistent with the character previously 
attributed to him. Here the old Northern idea of the duty of avenging blood, reck* 
less of the means, plays as a foreign element into the action of the piece, which is 
otherwise based upon the laws of chivalry. Were it not M, thft HtX that Poloniits 
had been killed unintentionally, and by tfac band of a penon moitllly ^, 
would have demanded some notice. 

One b bovnd to infer, Irom (be diftmnt repfcsentiitkiBi (bat are gimi of it, dial 

the poet has not drawn the character of Ophelia with any particular distinctness. 
.... But one thing we certainly do find, and that is, that the poet has not indicated 
widi mlRcieBt cleameu Ibe cause of her insanity. 

It fluqr ke a subjective judgment, but we certainly do not stand alone when we 
adv.ince a very strict theory in regard to the liberty of the poet, as to allowing his 
dramatis personse to become insane, and to bring them in this condition upon the 
«t^ We know, indeed, only one Imttace in whidi die fiaeit we of tlus libeity 
has been made, and the mc^t powerful effect produced. It is the dungeOBSCene in 
Fautt, Grelchen's mind there appears not hopdcttly overthrown; her despair 
nowits onljrlo die bovdert of insanity, and pasMS l^bdjr over diem; ber woHs 
■till bint'ia inldU^ble visions at her position and state of nund, and their dreamlike 
svmbolism is impressively beautiful. Otherwise is it when consciousness appears 
ntterly and irrevocably gone, when the connection of ideas is no longer perceptible, 
md there is poured oat npoa ns a mnldtnde of wwelwi speeches. In this case the 
poet no longer discloses to us interior, mental processes, of which he himself has 
bad experience, and which he b competent to make us feel with him. TThis is dis- 
ease, and does not belong to the stage. As little does it become the poet to present 
us with cases of epilepsy and St Vitus's dance. 

Shakespeare observes this limit most exquisitely in Lady Macbeth, and what has 



and that what casus after dtaA H meertala, one wouM expect tte canchnfoia, ibea Ae eadumfe Is 

to be vtrnt. icj. Foi , f ir ihc i.iiT.c TL-iscn thit wc jircTcr a certain gooJ to an uncertain, one shciild 
choose rather the evil that 14 only quotiotiible to one thai is present and certain. H.imlct draws th« 
opposite conclusion, rnd could in do more mutc way betray how the pleasure of living can with 
vlcioriou* tophUtfy delude even the wont p«Mimiit. Still more umfily aiul itriktogljr to thia 



apparent to the brief aad levdjy chi» ef Hhsss ulaartiahr hJIimIpi ; 'Saft ysa, nowt IhaAlt 
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just been said about the p5ycbolopical treatment of insanity by the poet docs not 
jneveat our admiration of those scenes. In King Lear it is the breadth and cx> 
poirion given to dw pbaioneiiao of Insutitf dut fliatmte w; it b favlolenbte ■ 
vbole piece through; the situation thus appears to be habitual, auUess; death only 
can deliver Lear and the spectator, and we have to wait for it M long, and it cannot 
be broagbi aboot odienrise fbn \ff aoddent Opbdia'i ntdiicii cones before a 
as a natural consequence, the causes of which are not given, and which we have 
•imply to teceive as soch. That a person ahotdd lose his wits upon receiving bad 
Sewi ii m voy nniwial cue^ and one dnendenC a cowablnarion of many at* 
tendant circumstances, and it seem, moraofver, to be entirdy removed from a 
dramatic treatment. In the previous scenes Ophelia is not so portrayed as to produce 
in us the impression that she will not be able to meet the blows of fate with the 
ciniiiiMy gcgfee o* Bnnaa cnonniice* SHwaiipensiDDeaiieGieaaacBMraiiiiBwa 
should expect by the mental condition of Hamlet. The death of her father is cer- 
tainly a new blow, but it is in the course of nature that parcnis should die before 
didgr ddldrea, and fadicr Moidat is aotaeicpKseated by the poet, that his daughter 
arast think it impossible to live any longer without him. That he should have fallen 
by the hand of her lover is assuredly the heaviest blow of all, yet it was accidental 
and without design. That Hamlet, in case of his restoration, might not marry 
Ophdk bat least MvbewiatiaMled by dMpoelp«ad, Wider die cfacamtfaces^ ly 
no means self-evident ; it may even be said that he could make good wbat bad nb« 
chanced in no better way, or more effectually console the orphan. 

[Page 96.] There remains almost Boddnf fiiidier to be add than dnt a dumD* 
ing maiden, who, erased by the heavy blows of fate, appeiS fantastically arrayed in 
weeds and flowers, singing loose songs, and dealing oat her flowers with half-sensible 
speeches, is in itself a touching genre picture that cannot fail of its effect, although 
Ibe dinmatic How and Wherefore remain hidden in the dark. 

Among the changes which Shakespeare bos made of the material which he had 
m hand, the most important concerns the conclusion. In the legend, Hamlet, after 
Idlllng the King, calls llw people together, relates and judiiciwbnt bains doBe,b 
thereupon made king, and reigns long and gloriously. To such a destiny the Hamlet 
of Shakespeare was not called} be had to end tragicaUy, like all the figures into 
whidi poda bava ialbsed didr own morbid, spiritual sflections, such as Wertber, 
QavigOb Fanst, Ednard. They must, as it were, die as vicarioos s ac ri fi ces ^ wfaila 
the poet draws upon other registers of his genius, and plays new melodies. Thus 
the Hamlet-nature in Shakespeare was only a part of bis inner life, although per* 
bi^ the rding graoad-tooe of bb peiioiMil lemperement; bat diere were at bb 
command yet other accords upon other stHngr; of his genius, and in the same year-s 
in which he created Hamlet, he found the material for the Midsumnur-Nightt 

lfO>FHIL080FHER (1M7) 

{Hamltfs Traits of Character, by A Ko-Philosophek, Jahrbuch dcr deutschea 
Shakcipearc-Gcscllschaft, vol. ii, 1867, p. 16.) — In most of Shakespeare's pieces the 
characters are easy to be understood and true to life, although their outlines and 
adbntpoinlaaloae are prominent. Bat wifb Hamlet it b otherwbe. Tbamovfav 
and retarding power, upon which the progress of the piece depends, resides in Ham- 
Idfk diaracter; and hence the mirror which the poet holds up in his other dnmas to 
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the world and to men, but at a disUnce, he has to bring closer to a single individualp 
la order to delineate In detail lus pcnooal qnaltdct and wbat pama widda Mmi 

and wiili tills, also, to show the inotis'C of the piece. Only in portraying the subordi* 
nate chnmclcrs docs Shakespeare bold to his usual great manner; by the less minute 
way in which they are drawn, and by their inferior worth, they give as the idea that 
thejr axe miljr added to adorn and illumine the otherwise stronglymariwd chawctw 
of the chief personage. Hence it is that Hamlet, who is described to us even to 
the most delicate recesses of his being, and is thus meant to be understood, notwitb< 
standing an objective Itoowtcdge of maB b lo difficnlt, has become a aujjjeet of the 
most animated controvert}'. Tut furtl^cr, to increase the difficulty, the direct path 
of ioquiry has, it appears to me, been neglected, inasmuch as the general question 
•I to the diaracter of Hainlct hat been meiged in the qoestion, why is Hamlet 
wuUctoact? and this potntkhM bceasoqg^ to settle bjsont nac^weidf ae 
one solves a riddle. 

But suppose that all the instances in which Hamlet shows bis inability to act are 
btrongbt together, ead soppose fhat fat eU these iwtanceit an enplaQatlon has bees 

fimnd in some peculiarity of character in Hamlet, a manifold incongruity wflt asva^ 
thekss be apparent when we put this one explanation to the test of alU 

What quality is it wUcb Is hdd to be an cxbatistive explanation of Hafldet^ Us- 
action? Is it his being too much given to thinking? He follows the ChoS't quickly, 
bravely, recklessly. He stabs Polonius without a moment's hnitation. In the sea> 
fight he alone is the first to board the hostile vessd. These are not the acts of a 
man who from too much speculation cannot bring himadf t|> to the point of action. 
Should not power to act and passion always aj^^ree, the one with the other? Even 
of quick, cool decision, Hamlet is not incapable. With wbat despatch, for instance, 
docs be determine to send Roseneiants and GnildeBStem to fhcir death t IVhatever 
other quality of Hamlet's may be lirougVit to view, there is no one that ncccw.irily 
involves an inability in liim to act, and no quali^ that purports to explain his inac- 
tion, which will so eiq^ain ft as, at the snie tim^ to thtow a satislactory light, as it 
should, upon his action. 

It may happen rather that what is at one time a reason for not acting, at another 
will prompt to action ; what operates negatively here will work reversely there. How 
fben can It be add that here Is a canse whUh acts ealjr ohstractivdjr hi a ■umVflflB^ 
when elsewhere its influence f^ors directly the opposite way? A cause, moreover, 
which impedes activity is not itself always active; a passion, an impulse of feeling, 
or some other motive, will emerge from dm deq>, and a ■eoood, a ddrd, saddenfy 
or gradually rising, will in aa Imtiat Beutndise die fint, or oondiiBe with it. Who^ 
proceeding systematically or in accordance with some theory, can select from the 
surging passions that impel a man to act some one particular quality, as explanatoi^ 
of a certain failure to act, irithont hitting upon an intellectual defect rather Uian opoa 
a personal quality ? The ground of Hamlet's hesitation is to be found, not in selecting 
some one quality and inferring from that what takes place, but in Hamlet's whole 
diaractcr, la sindying oot the seven! dements of it as tbef maolfcst dicmsdvcs. 
But, above all, his action and his inaction should not be separated; for in doing and in 
not doing combined is his character to be discerned. Separate the two, inquire for a 
^pedd reason for his not doing, and yon will come upon a bdt, a moral defect 
which stood la the way of his desire for revenge. But Shakespeare certainly would 
not have chosen a moral defect as the cardinal point upon which his whole piece 
is to move, or rather bang suspended. Rather to the wiU and the struggles of a 
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man, r« Shakespeare liere depicts him, the obstacle is a concntcnnfion of peculiar!* 
ties of mind and character, which in iheir extremes, mutually conditionini; one 
■Dodier, Iwtd him capthre m In « net; a dagle defect, a, lar enmplfl^ n tandflncy 
to subtilizing, Hamlet, with hi^i keen intellect, would soon httvs di iccw r ed ud OOB* 
quered. [He bas discovered, but not conquered, it.— Tub Ed. of ike Yterioek.'] 

It is not in Hamlet, as in other pieces of Shakespeare's, the history of a single 
peasion, the development of • few mental qualities, good or bed, that is set before 
115. In this drama Shakespeare sets himself a greater task : to make dear and in« 
IcUigible, from the whole structure of the piece, a human soul in its totality, in 
its flnetualing actieo, and in the finest vibiatfons by wUdi die nerves are duilled. 
This drama may not, indeed, be a mere portraiture of character, but yet a develop- 
ment, or latber a self-unfolding, of a charaaer face to face with the miteiy of this 
worid. According to this design of die whole, Shskcspeaie does mC wsk sia^ 
defects, but, painting and adding, be anfdds, partly by action and partly ly iaaclieil> 
the liner.ment> which combine to form a piquant and orifnnal portrait. 

It is a peculiarity of Hamlet, which weakens his power of action, that the Real, 
Marest to Mm, SO often fiides from his view. Excited hgp hit Imsi^iiatien «r hf th« 
external world, he seizes ujion a thonj-ht, which, once seized, he spins out, and 
busies himself with to the utter forgetfulncss of things around him. The instances 
of Us thus withdrawing into himsdf and faito the snbject of his mnslttg iieMnMraai. 
On. the platform, e.g., be forgets that be is to see bis father's ghost, in a j^esiiuu 
npon the drinking cu!;toms in Denmark. To the players whom be has summoned 
as the instrument of his purpose, forgetful of that, he holds forth in a sound lecture 
opoB their ail. In talking with Roscncrants and <%iildensiera, who wish to know 
the cause of bis melancholy, there stream from his lips wailings over the darkening 
of all the joys of lliis world. Frequently be relieves himself in soliloquies, which 
lead him ftom their special occasioos away into generalities. The inner world ia 
even more to him than the outer world ; it is the real world to him, into which he is 
alwaj's retiring. It b natural, therefore, that the substance of lus contemplations as 
such should become for him a reality, the activity of mere thought his ultimate end. 
He hovers from one subject to another; bat the conclusion to which his meditations 
lend him is not that which the l.iw of .in energetic action yields, but the result of hit 
thinking, in and for itself, contents him; it is equivalent to an acL 

[Rige 19.3 VTho can doubt that Hamlet Is at home to the imttOtthMl wortd? 
He reigns royally there by insight, imagin.ition, wit, and by the boldness with which 
he confronts whatever is to be comprehended. That is to him the real world, his 
home,— a world, indeed, very strialy bounded. In the outer world, lying far away 
from him, he i^ a stranger, and as a stranger be wanders in it with uncertain step, 
never HnLls hi:, latitude, now going too much, now too little, to the right and to the 
left. Thus clear and secure is Hamlet in himself, in his own ideal world; from the 
foreign outer world comes bewilderment darkening his inner being. The more he 
is thus disturbed from without, the more docs the inner beauty disappear, and in its 
place comes a mysterious darkness, which hides good and evil in wild confusioa. 

DR BENNO TSCHISCHWm (1868) 

{Shaitsftar^s Hamlet, vortugTweue naea AuigriieAen Ceiithftpuneien erliutert, 
Halle, 186$.)— TscHiscHVOTZ maintains that Shake^teare drew much of the phi* 
loBophf In HaiHkt from CSiordaiio Brmo^ a leaned Italian^ who livad ia LondM 
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from 1583 to 1586, and was patronized by Sir Philip Sidney, Leicester, and bf 
Queen Elizabeth. He finds a similarity even in phraseology between Hamltt aad 
It Quideb/9, ft oonedjr writtctt by Bnmoi. T» ne 0iit timilarity of |ilirtM9» or of 
the principles of philosophy, is of the faintest. More importance iniL:ht attach to 
it bad Shakespeare writteo no play but /famU/f and if we did not know that 
he was myriad-minded. Tbe most tbtikinig of all die analogous passages Oil 
TscHlscHWiTZ adduces is perhaps the following: in Canddajo, Octavio asks the 
Pedant Manfurio, ' Che e la materia di vostri versi?' Manfurio replies, • Litter*, 
syllaba, dictio et oratio, partes propinquje et remotse.' Whereupon Octavio asks 
fofdier, <Io dioo, qoalo k il suggetto et il proponto?* It b needless to refer to tbe 
passage in I/amUt that recalls this ; it will occur, I should suppose, quickly enough. 
According to Bruno's atomic theory there is no such thing as death, but merely a 
separation and combination of atoms: * Sees! thoa not that what was seed beoanes 
stalk, what was stalk becomes ear, wli.it w.is ear becomes bread, what was bread 
becomes blood/ &c. Tscuiscuwitz here finds a parallel with. Hamlet's imaginary 
traces 'of tbe noble dut of Alexander. Rieik states, in bis admirable Hiitory of 
tht Dr^nia, (unfortunilB^ I ha^e not at hand my reference to the volume and page, 
and thei'-lLie quofe from memory^ that Giordano Bruno delivered lectures at Wt- 
tenberg during the very year that Hamlet was a student there, and thst Hamlet might 
have attended (hem, supposing that Hamlet, like most of Sbakespeare's cbanden, 
was a contemporary cf the poet's. 

Although TscHiscHWiTZ is evidently convinced of tbe genuineness of bis discov* 
cry, be Is nodente in bis demands of fboie who are incliaed to be skeptical, aad 
(p. 59) says that he does not wisb to mai n ta i n tbat Shakespeare went any deeper 
into Bruno's system than served his immediate purpose in Hamltt ; but that sucb 
instances of parallelism, as he adduces, prove that when Shakespeare wrote Hamkt^ 
be had ascended to the height of the consciousness that had been attained in t b oi t 
days {ZtMewm$ttidtiit and had become familiar with the most abstract of scieaco. 

W. OEHLMANN (1868) 

{fiit GtntHthsstite d/s HamUt-CkarakUn, Jahrbuch der deutscben Shakespeare* 
Giseltsclbaft, 1868, vol. iii, p. 205.] — Whenever 1 observe how our German men of 
letters Labor to distil fundamental ideas from dramatic worlc^, I .im reminded of 
Heine's witty words, • Rexson ! When I hear this word, Dr S,. il Asehcr always 
comes up before me with his abstract legs, his tight, transcendental, gray body-coat, 
md with tbat bard, fipeesbgly oold face of hit, which might serve for a frontisplec* 
to a manual of geometry'. This man, far in the fifties, was a straight line personi- 
fied. In striving after the positive, the poor man bad philosophized all that is noble 
out of Ufe^ tU die sunbeams, atl tbe fiddSs, and all the fhnren, and bad nothing left 
bat die cold, positive grave.' For ' the positive,' read < fundamental idea,* and 
we have a portrait of the above-mentioned distillers at their dry, abstract ]alx>rs. 
Shakespeare's Mutxummtr-Night's Dream, for example, they call: Imagination, 
tbe Creative Spirit -abstract leg. The CoHudy •/ Errtn: Critique oa the Pmrer 
of the Human Mind — transcendental hn -^y c-nt. Much AJo Alout Nothtn ^ ; Force 
of Temperament, raising man above his Finite and Individual Being — Dr Saul Ascher 
from top to toe! 

A prince is said to have asked, when he found the frescoes of his court p.iintcr 
full of Ugly ladies, whether tbe man in all his life bad ever seen beautiful women? 
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So I vroul'! .-L'T:, wlicllipr f1ir-:c profound thinlc-r? Imvc ever lim! feelings and 
passions? How little has the excellent dictum of our old Goethe to Eckennana 
been taken tolieirtt «MeMt Tbe GciDums are a ibrange people I WbatwUhAeir 
thoughts and i^le.is, which they are everywhere seekuf and introducing, theybitrthen 
their life more than they need. Do pray have the courage, once for all, to give your- 
selves up to impressions, allow yourselves to be moved, to be delighted, to be ele- 
vated, yes, and to be taught, inflamed, and inspirited to something great ; but do not 
be forever thinking that all is vnnif)', unless there is some abstract thought and idea 
eveiywberel They come and ask me, "What idea I meant to embody in my 
Fnuif* As if t knew and eonH tell I To depict fha region of love, of 1iatied» 

of hope, of fJo-piir, r,nd whnfever the states and pa'^p'ion"? of llic soul mny be, is 
native to the poet, and it is bis success simply to represent them.' Must one seek 
lor a fandamental idea in a dtama? And not latiher for a fnndamental passion? 
And, moreover, snch a practical stage-manager as Shakespeare, who knew he had 
among his spectators men from the army and navy, men hardened by fights with 
Spanish Armadas, and not only these rough fellows, but weather-beaten tan of all 
sorts, from the commonest saUor up to ships' captains, and mingled with these tiM 
honest London shopkeepers and a free an J ca^y {^leichllebi^), pa'-.sionnte jeiin'^^f 
dortt of the high aristocracy,— surely he had to amuse these people wiih anything 
dse rather than with a mere mess of litenaty A l f sa n d ri n f s, served np with per v e rt ed 
SEStbetic principles. WTiat to such a pyblic was the caviare of fundamental ideas? 
They wanted to be pleased, delighted, moved, and for such purposes representations 
of passioas, piecct foil of Uood and honois, wiOi highly-sfHced plots, tvere indis* 
pensable. Even the better heads among the spectators were to be satisfied less by 
the material than by the form of the play. A stage>manager, even though he were 
no Montesquieu in intellect, certainly knew quite as wdl as the French philosopher, 
that la raitmnt^rtiuit/ttmais de granit sur F esprit da hommes. It is rather, 
as Goethe saj-s, passions and feelings that are needed for that- This point of view 
is recommended not only by good sense, it is the true testh^c standpoint. Indeed, 
like Lathei's dnmken boor, wbo, wben be was helped np on one side <it Us bono^ 

fell off on the other, Ccrmnn, nn^l 5t;!' more French, critics nn-l poets, even when 
they undertake to ignore fundamental ideas, or, in fact, any ideas at ail in dramas, 
tumble, by their stbstrsedanB of odier sorts, into die seeoad po^on of Ibc ^mken 
boor; thinking it is enough if a drama only shows passion, and if the persons of the 
drama • rnvc and rant as if they had just escaped from bedlam.' It is evi<lently only 
another form of Strauss's well-known ' fruit in the abstract.' As there is no such 
ddng as stetiaetlhiit, bat simply apples, pears, cherries, &c., so tbera are no passions 
in the abstract, but only ambition, pride, avarice, jealousy, and whatever passions 
there may be, single or complex. And because the Beautiful is heightened in pro- 
portion as it is e x pres se d by an {ntense Individuality, it follows dwt the dramatic 

poet (and the epic also) cnu only attain to the hir^Vic-t cfTccts when selecting charac- 
ters Stamped with the most decided passions; in short, when he represents these 
passions as maJntalnlng themselves, and eflfecting themselves In opposition to the 
deepest thinking, to the most comprehensive, sharpest, clearest understanding ; then 
his characters, in spite of the sublimcst reflections, in spite of situations the most 
significant, and in spite of the most manifest means of attaining the goal, are, never* 
fbsleas, trae 1o didr own Indtvidnalftyr-fcdinglike Medea i inibfmditrafnitfut, 

deterxora tequcr . 

[Fage 2C^.J Are wc then to look even in Hamlet for the passions that charao 
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lerize him, Hamlet, who passes with so many for a person of mere uUeliect and 
abstract reflection, a genuine Gennan, who has received tsd fipMied liil edttcation 
in a meagre lltiversity city 7 By all means, I say I I woold father aak, oo the other 
hand, how can wc help making this inquin-? ^^^^nt! a man with no passion! a 
man who denounces as vile the act of bis mother in marrying again so quickly, — a 
tnuiwliewliliei Ms heart may tiiedt, wbo b planged tato die devest grief, for ^ 
death of his father, who would rather meet his dcarc t foe in heaven than see the 
funeral baked-meatt so soon coldly furnishing forth the marriage-tables ; a man who, 
•tfbeconmiidctfioBflMidetoUin by the ghost of Us father, well nigh goes mad, 
and cries <m^ 'O lU yoa host of heaven I O earth ! what else ? And shall I couple 
he!! ?' &c. ; a roan who says of himself that he has the motive and the cue for passion 
not like a mere pbyer; a man who reproaches himself for lack of gall, and pours 
out tfie most httfaig inMjr nfKm aa cgod^cal cooitoclrele leekfag only its own advan* 
tage, and owning no law bat external decorum ; a man who knows how, with worjis 
like daggers, to pierce the conscience of his mother, — is such a man to be said to 
pomess no passion I Tmfy, I ddak, fbr die sake of die pit. If even for no other 
reason, Stage-Manager Sli^espeare would have had to lend a passion to his 
hero. But we will not waste another word upon such a question. Let us rather 
proceed at once to inqaire! Of what kind was Hamlet's ruling passion, what was its 
special object, and to what class of feelings did it belong ? Hamlet's chief and 
fundamental passion is that which, as Kreyssig says, is the sign of nobility in so 
many of the Shakespearian heroes, the sincerest truthfulness and conscientiousness, 
die feding for the Befitting, the R^ht He is dnoogh and dnroagh a genuine nohto 
nature, conscientious and true, • the glass of fashion and the mould of form and 
on this account it is that he is beside himself at the sudden marriage of his mother; 
this is the reason that the world seems to him out of joint, when he learns of hn 

ftdiet'a murder from the Ghost It is this same feeling which makes him 

appear hard and indiflfercnt in regard to the killing of the old hypocrite Polonius, 
and to the fate of Guildenstem and Rosencrantz, because he believes that he has 
diseovered that thejr ore eontemptlhle 'vipers,* wliile die sterling honestjr of Horatio 

ha" his heartiest 5)'n^.pathy. 

But why does he not strive, above all things, to punish the capital crime, the 
Border of bis ftfher7 Why, indeed, out of the Hamlet of the legend, who goes to 
work so systematically, why has the poet with e\ndcnt purpose created thb tardy 
procrastinator, this man who is -.vithnuf rny pbn, and who leaves everything to take 
care of itself? Is this lack of resolution inherent in the great, wonderful under- 
atatiibig with which Shakcapeore has endowed his hero? I say, nncondidoiMlly, 
no! A brilliant understanding never minces a man a wavercrl Were it otherwise, 
then all the greatest, most energetic heroes, a Cksar, Frederick the Great, and, above 
all. Napoleon I, woold have suffered from inreselodon. OheeiVatlon tcadics vs r«dier 
that there are characters that are unable to come to a decision, because it is in their 
temperament {CemStA) to begin to deliberate when they ought to begin to act; not 
only had Fabius Cunctator and Field Marshal Daun this quality, or, if you please, this 
fidUng^ hot it is found in the most familiar conditions of life, — in ladies, who lake 
so long to decide upon their purchases, that they are the despair of shopkeepers; 
in stupid boors, whose 'distrust,' after they have had the opinion of the village 
panoB, who knows them dmrooghty. Is dieir only weapon agdmt injary, since it is 
just their lack of understanding that affords them no means of sccint; the whole 
natter in dispute; in that orer-anuoo^ official again, of whom Call tells, who pce> 
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8© vcd whole hc-p5 of documents because he thought, ?n every case that came up, he 
night possibly hit upon points in them which might affect his decision; in that over- 
wakns dergyouui to whom Lnttier ssid, *0 dioa good num, wliibt fboa wouldtl 
fain make the church as pure as an angel, thou wilt make it as black as the devil 
in those members of the assembly who cannot sleep in their beds, unless to eveiy 
'amendment' they have moved ten more, — oil these, and whosoever else resembles 
tbem, are only pendants to the cnne in the fable, that, despising all the good fishes, 
had to t:Tke up at Ixst with worms; they all preach the same Ic-son, that, with or 
vilhout much understanding, a man may let slip the offered opportunity from mere 
ddiberation, distnnt, cxceaaive cantlon, carefiilneas^— bi abort, from aome bent of 
his nature \\!iiLh neutralizes the p^-ver of a strong understanding, or which, at all 
events, in many a character, forms an element ^uite independent of the understanding, 
•nd in regard to whicb one moit comlbrt bbaadf with die saying of Goethe% 'The 
great aecnt of -iH < u r defaulting Is that w« waver 'twixt running and halting !' At 
least every one suffers somewhat in this way, for almost every one knows how reluc- 
tantly matters are settled that have been long deferred, and how every po:^tpone* 
ment makes the task harder, even when it is ever so urgent 

Now it is this excessive dflibcration wl-.ich is the second main in^'cJicnt of 
Hamlet's character, and upon which his first passionate abhorrence of shams and his 
love of ri^t, booesty, and good morab, suffered sadi dbastrons wredc I He wiUs 
QiA^ summum but, alas ! he docs not know that he who clings too exactly to 
that runs into ttunmam injuriam; he strives, indeed, for the Right, but without 
knowhig that be, who ondertakes to pnt it through, only too often most not shrink 
back, but be willing to cry, Percnt mundus, for an imperfect right. His is a nature 
that paralyzes all realization of the Right. Thu? he has, as his second tr.iit, only too 
easily tuited with his striving for punty, conscience, and right, a readiness to find 
objections to weiy dedrion, tvery pbm wbidi demands decisive actloo. 

[Page 214.] But Shakespeare is never contented with one or two traits of cha- 
racter; he always shows «u personalities true to life, and the more eminent they are, 
die more various the qoallries with wliicb he endows diem. Therefore, with bis 
quick conscientiousness and the sense of right resulting from it, Hamlet has, with a 
painful caution resulting in the greatest irresolution, the secretiveness and talent 
lior mystifying so closely related to the above traits, and these qualities it is that 
lender him so much interested in the players, and form a key to 80 mnch in his 
character. With his sense of justice is combined, also, a sense of honor. Wlicn 
Fortinbras passes by, he holds it right, where honor is concerned, to fight to the 
deadi for • stnrw. And these diief ckmenls of hif d^a i a d e r are combined with 
and overshadowed by an a-ton:;!i:ng intellect, which enables hin]li(and here is the 
tragedy) to see through all and judge all rightiyt — all, only not himself, only not his 
Invlitdble propensity to hesitate, with its aecesaaiy conseqaeaceal 

]>R SARL ELZB (1869) 

(ArtntMfim * TVamt, Hmidii, BerKn, 1869, p. iSLy-ffaaUa has exerted 

an incomparably greater influence upon the history of litcraiy development i« France 
and in Germany than in England. It stands alone in this reqwot among (ht dnmat 
of Shsikcspeare, and it may 1>e sdd, withoot exaggenttion, diat m bodi of dm Jbtmer 
countries the history of HamUt is the history of the poetry of Shakespearej ianll 
cases, as bis most original and peculiar worlc, it has been the pioneer, bnaldng (h« 
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path to the poetry of its creator. In Gcimanf cspedaHy it has produced an exten^Tt 
lileratore of iu own. In France there are evidences that the piece w«LS knowD bcfoc^ 
Voltaire led to a. aum flltilDate acquaintance with it by translating passages of It 
fas, for example, the great soliloq-^y), and by variou5 critical remarks therenpon. 
* Voltaire/ as Bocme happily remarks, 'measured the mammoth bones of this 
to Um nnkiuyini gbml^qifrit I7 Um dafair iaiBt of a ncndi ouaqob, aid, jof 
course, four. them r!dic jlo-,is and unnatural.' Yet Voltaire admitted that pearls vere 
to be foond on this muck-bcap, worthy of being worked op io accordance with the 
dairie talet of TVench poetry. .... Variom Prendi tnuulatioas 1ia*e gradually 
led to a more, correct understanding of the poet, which was furthered by the critical 
la!>or?; of the Sorbonne, rind by the influence of the historic?.! drnrrri of the English 
upon the romantic school, until at last Victor Hugo, in his work upon Sb^cspeare, 
readied to a delficalloa of Sbaketpeaie ao IcM nBseaioB^ie fhaa wis VoitiiiiaPli 
depreciation of the poet The conspicuous rAle which Hamlet hs5 played in aU 
these phases is owing mainly to the attraction of the Mysterioos and Incommensa* 
nbte^for of all Sbskespeare'fe dtamas tUapleee it btrUdi always strikes dw Vlnadi 
as the strangest and most unintelligible, and in spite of their present better wdci^ 
standing of the poet, they do not feel to this day quite at home with him. 

It is far otherwise in Germany. GERVimn with much acutcness «4;«iiiig»i»Ki«ff 
Sndtt as a poem, vUcb has wrought upontiar modem Gennan life, and whidi 
has grown into it, as no work of the kind of our own times and nation has done, 
if we except Fauit. • . . • The character of Hamlet, as is well known, has been 
in flumifeld wiys regarded as the penonilicsHoa of diat tnpenbuideBC* of Ankiap, 
that sickly irresolutcncs^, and that lack of power to act, which, in political afTiirs 
especially, disadYantageoosIy distinguish the Germans; Hamlet has even come to 
be represented is a lynibdl of Germany, and Freiligrath bis dmpened tl^ Idea to 
t. point in the exclamation, * Hamlet is Germany I' 

[Ei;:e here speaks of the enfy iSbss&f acted by die English oonediaas JnGer* 
many in 1626.] 

It is certainly a proof of die graatBess and ieiaiortility of tUi work, dio^ Cram 

such corruption am! mutilation, it has, step by step, and hand in hand with advancing 
intelligence, been restored to its original purity' ; all the variations and changes of 
its form (even Sbroedcr^ with te happy ending), — all have proved to be temporary, 
while the imperishable original survives them all. But it is the leading miuds of oar 
nation, Lest-ing, Schlegel, Ticck, and others, who have carried on this work of purifi- 
cation, and no less a person than Goethe was the fint to throw open the doors of 
this mysterious tem{de. Hamlet has accompanied oa, IS of our own Idth and kin, 
through all the s'.nr^cs cf our intellectual development; and the knowledge of 
Shakespeare, especially promoted by him, is now reflected back from Germany to 
Enf^d, so dial the present aiidentaBdingmd«itbedecridd«D of Shakespeare ia 
Eoi^and is in no small degree bneed ^poA tte GenBia, 

CARL KARPF (1869) 

(TA rl fp/ civai. Dit I Jet SAaifSfeare's vnd derm VtrwirtHehung* Hamburg, 
1869. p. 127.)— The Myths. The Myths used by the poet as the foundation of 

• [It h (lilTicuIt, very difficult, to treat iMs vGlame of i6i pagss chariubly. And I have failed in 
the tntJeaYor inasmuch at I have here given « :iic extracts from it. The greatest charity would hav* 
b«en ■iicBce; the author, however U to thorouglUy coavinoed of the truth and wisdom of hi* tbMiy 
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Hamlet, we interpret in reference to tJic diflerent activities personified in Hamlet 
and Laertes, the speculative and the active, the theoretic and the practical, the in- 
tensive and the extensive (Reason and Force). In KlFnxNCB tO Hamlbt. Tbe 
First Myth, whidi nugr idate lo the dfariM Theofl^ fbonded' upon tlw One, tfw 

first Being.* 

From the union of the god Odin and the giantess Jordh, the union of Spirit and 
of Matter, epnmg Thar. Imv cairrie* Onandni in i tiuket upon Ut Imck, vidlng 

through the flood?, the \vintr>' ice-streams, the Elivagnr, which separates the kingdom 
of tbe giants from the world of gods and men. One of Orvandill's toea^ sticking 
Mtof dw basket, bfroun, and thrown faj Tbor at tlie hearem, when it b made n 
ttar» which is now called Or> ardill's Toe. Some myths relate how Thor (the flash 
of lif^htnin;:) waded through the sacred glowing water of heaven, the flaming clouds. 
In winter ibc&c became snow, frozen into ice, strange waves (Elivagar). But spring 
eones, and wtth it tta ftfthfid Hkv hean llie U^tniBg^ipaik Omnffill {L§, di« 
Beam) upon his shoulders through the icy streams, the seat of all wintry horror, to 
the earth, to the expectant wife of the same, Groa, *. e. to the v^etable green, which 
seeiks to spread Its covering over the rodn, to set loose the stones from die head of 
Che building god. In the purified, clear heaven of spring shines OrvandlU's Toe, wUcb 
is in winter frozen; the lightning god gives again their brightness to the lights of the 
firmament, kindles it anew with the lightning-spark, and fixes the company of stars 
high above. 

Orvondill (the Frozen Toe), the chilblain {FrosiintU), is, as the lightning-spark, 
the Iqrpostasis of Tlior. But Thor is the god of peasants, in reference to which tho 
MjOi sayv, the laoe of slaves (tiurslls), opprened in Ihb Hfe fajr the botthen and 
trouble of labor, will find a re^tinj^-place after death with their frier.*! Thor. 

That tbe poet was acquainted with this myth, and had special reference to it, 
i^ipean fiom the very signifieaotioiailc of Hamlet, in fht graveyard, in relation to 
the tragic linger, the first clown, and to his ambiguity and equivocation. 

After recogni:iing the absolute, revealed in the tragic figure, and after emphasizing 
the equivocation {fio^hinnigkai), which points to annihilation, Hamlet says, ' By 
the Lord, Horatfo^ diew thrse jeaia I have taken note of it^ tte ikge is gnuni lo 
pickedf that the toe of fho psaisnt coBMs SO near the bed of Ao ootutiert he gtfll 
his kibe' {/rniieuU). 

that DO critlcUtn of mine can at all disturb him, and others can read and j jdgi; for t?ic:n';clve5 I am 
willing to confest. In character, that an 'exposition of sleep ' comes over me when I hear any di*. 
cussion, conducted by men t>elow Grots or J,iw< tl, of Plato's tcj ti tv ftfai, or forma! cauie.but wheo 
ft comes (o reading it in Cenojut, 1 think 1 woul4 prder to meet my dearest fee in baivea. I tbcr*' 
fore make no apologies for tha aha** ttBBiladoa. If GMUsy bat (Ivaa as a Kaaiv, Eatfaad hoe 
gi>ca us a MaacAse. Ed.] 

* In B(fMidoP!i aUutioQ tli^ q to (te star la the wwt, lAlch ha CMMcli wlA the ap^ 
iilMM. a* the dock strike* ' one,' aad of which be (hat it makes iu coune. In order ' to illume 
the part of the heavens,*— not sky,— where now It shines, there lies a very tignificant image which Is 
I b._- referred to tbe first myth of the star (irvrm li!! [;'::<• f.,thrr cf the mythical Hamlet). At the 
words of Bernardo, ' the bell then beating (he free GIium rin-tstcpi forth before our cyea. Hem 
it the One which the dock has announced. He It the Str^r in the Wctt, the first reality ( f f TriMHiltfX, 
whkh will rtui Us coane M Hntm^rn ft^Mof), la order to found the scieoM of the creative mana, 
byMBBiertkednuaa«rASNMM. ThatdwatrlklncerAadodcatlha fbttfUttoTiha Chottli 
Jw tg i ml la la H i a a i a tii a Mllilaf if wt al b dear, othenHse the poet wwiU have put the entrance of tha 
OtMft, m die eventnf IwflNV, wbA Bemardo't remark, at the midnight hour, the appropriate time for 
fho'ts to .xpprar, and not have let thctn ',r_c::r uP.tT that hour had passed. 

t Stecvens here rem.trkf that this word is taken from tlie preeoinf of birds, and we think that thcce 

blHMalsoan allusion to ietf e wl uii — fee IhapuipaiaafpmUcaitai (j Bri lla rwft . r"Titfinili 
Vol. U.-aa 
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In the relation which the star (the Frozen Toe, the chilblain) Orvandill stands to 
Thor as hypostasis, Hamlet may be regarded as standing to the time idea and de< 
itnufive lo ip eiit of the force immanent in natter, < nature ' (comp. Sumet 136) per- 
(Onified in the First Gravcdigger (Chronos, or Mon), and Hamlet npnc:its to intend 
to M7 that the tragical, personified activity, its own hypostasis, seeks to injure and 
aanihibte Umcdt 

[Page 129.] The poet may have referred his conflict with the passions, or rather the 
icpresentation of them, by id en t ifica tion therewith, which was hi» ground for exist- 
aice in purgatory, the thymosis tnd the thymopathic dratHHtMiee (no flw image of 
Ae *ftcUal poccBpine/ imdbgr dw (%oit), thii conflict Iho poetiMy £flte. fte. te.] 



HERMANN FREIHERR VON FRIESEN (1869) 

{Die Ftehtsetne im Hamld. J.ihrbuch dcr dctitschcn Rhakespcare-Gcsellschaft, 
1869, p. 376.)— How js U poniblc that Laertes and Hamlet could hsve cxcha^gad 
rapien? 

There b only one wajr, I conceive, of aolviog tlut problem oa the alage, tod that 

is by reference to the Rules of the Fencing-school, and the lc^?;on that relates to 
Disarming with the Left Hand.' The French translator possibly knew this iesson« 
a» he paraphrase* die ttage-4iiccden (' Thty eattk mi mnlht^t rafters, and JMI 
art wounded*) with the following words, * Laerte blesse Hamlet, et dans la chaleur de 
I'assaut ils se disarment et changent de fleoret, et Hamlet bicsse Laerte.' The lesson 
upon disarming, if I msy depend on the memorjr of my schooldays, is somewhat 
fhlt: As soon ta year opponent has made a paaa, and is about to retom to hia gnard, 
you strike the most powerful ballute possible [i. e. a blow descending along the blade 
of your opponent), in order to throw your opponent's blade out of its position, if 
peoriUe, with its point dowmmds, «t die same instant jon advance the left foot 
close to the outer side of tlie right foot of your opponent, seize with the left hand 
the guard of your opponent's rapier, and endeavor to wrest the weapon from hi* 
fist by a powerful pressme downwards; if this manoeavre sacceeds, you pot die 
point of your dagger to thelmait of your opponent, and compel him to confess UflS* 
self vanquished. When your opponent does not succeed in withstanHinj? the hattutr, 
which makes it impossible for him to keep back his assailant with the point of his 
dagger, dieie is no^ng fsr him to do but to meet die attadt nddt Ac same amneeavre* 
and get his assailant's weapon in his hand in the same wny. With persons of equal 
skill this is the usual result, whereby they change places, and the combat is continued 
witlioBt dd^. It is ohvioos that in the exccntion of this m an m mn e oa die stage* 
the greatest skill is required, that the whole tbiqg majfaatprofe ancve scaflle,at 
Tieck says he has seen it in English theatres. 



FRIEDRICR BODENSTEDT (1870) 

{ImtroduetioH to Tram, of HamUt. Leipzig, 1S70, p. viii.)->-Notwilhstanding the 
woaderfol manner in which Shakespeare has tuhllmated dm material, the stnff of 

the old legend, there yet remains something of its ori^innl nulencs!;, and must always 
ccmain, because the fruit never can disown the soil out of which it has sprang. 
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As chief foes, and consequently as (he cTiief rcprcscnt-itivos of fhc play and 
counter-pky in the piece, stand opposed to e«ch other Hamlet and King Claudius. 
Chndins is m had nan, but % monarch who nndeistuids how to rule, and in practical 
prudence and force of will far exods Hamlet. Arrived at the throne by a crime, 
he docs not, like M.'.cbetli, go.from one murder to another, but sccl.s by intrigue to 
strengthen and establish bis power. Against the pretensions of young Fortinbras he 
prepares for war, bnt avoids useless bloodshed, as fhs difficulty permits of being 
peacefully sitt!? 1. lie is identified with the interests of the country, for which 
Hamlet has neither eye nor ear, and Accordingly, notwithstanding bis superior cul« 
ture, is not qvaliSed to reign. 

The courtiers, from their position, arc all of the party of the King. They are 
neither better nor worse than the courtiers in the time of Elizabeth, or the average 
«f the same class to-day. .... 

[Ftgex.] Hamlet's fintntteraiioes in the drama are keen, cutting phrases. He is 
at this time about thirty years of age, and, while his country is in danger, he cherishes 
no wish but to go back to Wittenberg. «... He resolves to play before the King and 
the conit the part of a madman. His talent for acting enables bim to do this ex- 
cellently well. Instead of exulting in his success in this particular, and taking 
advantage of it, lie is vain enough to be offended, and indeed to fall into a passion, 
faecanaa be is tboag^t to be really crazy. The scenes in wbidi all this is represented 
are very effective on the stages dosdy considered, they show the prince in no 
very favorable light, for a true man will never aviil bim t-lf of a safe position to 
wound defenceless opponents. And besides it strikes us that the prince acts with 
very little prudence in betimyii^ at every turn that he is not really eiaiy, bat only 
©aking believe. 

[Page xi.3 Ophelia's eloquent praise of Hamlet is referred to by most of the com- 
mentators as a proof of what a combination of excdUent qualities, as a statesman. 

Soldier, and scholar, &c., he was possessed. We see in it only the natural cx- 
prc<;sion of the cnthu'ii?.'>m of a young maiden to whom everything about a Pritue 
appears glorified. Oihcrwise, her relation to him is to be regarded as pcrfcaly 
pare. As a philosopher Hamlet loves to generalize, to establish a oniveissl expe* 
rience upon a particular case. Because his uncle has committed a mui<!t>r, which 
he has to avenge, he looks upon the whole world as out of joint, and himself as 
bom Id set it right. Because his mother is a weak woman, be exdainn: ■Frailty, 
thy name is woman !' Because she was unfaithful to her first husliand, he accounts 
the whole sex false, and misunderstands Ophelia even. It is in the nature of imagi- 
native idealisu, that they exalt the object of their love to such a height that the 
disillusion is all the more violent. 

Old Polonius is befooled with the cloud ; which, by the way, might have happ e ned 
to a far wiser man at the hands of a prince supposed to be mad. 

[Fsge sil.] HamleCs behavior after (he killing of Polonius evinces, ahnost as if 
he were proud of it, the dccp-lyinj barbarian clement which in weak, sensitive 
characters, so frequently crops out in connection with the highest intellectual culture. 
The madneti of Ophdia, who was hardly of a nature to he thus powerfuUy affected, 
does not appear to us to be sufiiciently accounted for and explained. After passing 
beyond the turning-pjint, the poct» wc Suppose, fdt the need of a freshening op io 
the progress of the action. 

llie graveyard scene in Act V has been found much fadt with, yet ft is at neoes* 
sary to the condosioD of the whole as tiie niftcn are to the rooL The poet takes 
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his hero throKph all possible situations to show that he was avcne to all consistent, 
conceited mo<ies of action With fuU consciousaess Hamlet always takes a leap 
tmtef firom lib oljeett i^n^ b often braoght doie bdSm his eyes; tad dies veott 
his ill humor in soliloquies against himself, or in battles of bitter words with others* 
Even if he had not been supposed to be crazy, respect for his rank would have 
blunted the possible wit of the courtiers. Thus be has had easy cncoonters with 
Polonius, Guildenstem, and Osric, but in his fight of words with tfie hair-splitting 
old Gravcdigger he gets rather the worst of it; the Gnvedigger, not knowtag who 
be is, of course gives free play to bis tongue. 

[Pagexiv.] Up to die cUnuui of Uie dnuMwe m oa Oe itietclilo know how 
the task imposed on Hamlet Is to bc awenledj oficr, OUT onfy coriosi^ Is |0 WO 
how it will always be evaded. 

His misfoittme is that his talents and inclinations demand a very dURnent sphere 
from that in which he waa bOfO. This gives to his fate its tragic background and 
the motive of all the strange contrasts between his sptLch and his conduct He has 
artistic tastes and philosophic endowments. Nevertheless, it is evident that neither 
as an aitM aor ai a pfaOosopher would ho ever have acUeved any eoaiidefable 
work, because the cr.crg\' required in both is wanting in him. From the clouds of 
his melancholy there flash out brilliant lightnings, but there bams not the steady 
£ie which aloae ghret seal to great works aad deeds. From his want of caeigy 
coanes his want of character. Instead of being the master, he is the slave of his 
gifts, and in a f.ilse position; his talents are his ruin. At first he plays the part of 
a fool, which is offensive to all sound feeling, and he is soon in a lair way to become 
a fool in eameit, nntfl fitte severs Us Iife4triagi, aad ases him, dyfaig, as the is* 
strumcnt of its plans, permitting him to accomplish blindly the work, which hO 
would never have accomplished with a clear eye and clear consciousness. But, hf 
iseaatof diekng delay of pnnjshaieDt, the Magitawse nmdy poaidied than if 
he had been struck at once I9 die a(reni^«ted,«ftd heiciaUcs the li«g^ 
aad jnatioe of the jkcft 

W. OECHELHAUSER (1870) 

{Introduttion to Trans, of Bamltt. Berlin, 1870^ p. 5.}— I cannot accept as 
tadi dioae biographical hints, which, together wUb the AmmA, are aOeged to iadl* 
cate in Hamlet the expmtloa of Shakespeare's personal views of life. The poet 
lives unqncstionably in his collective ideal figures ; every one of them reflects a part, 
a side of his personality ; from every one of them sounds one of the ground-tones 
«f bis being. But as every scion of the Gcmui^ stock, — and only such, — is able to 
enter into Hamlet's thoughts, and perceive how near akin this character is to the Ger 
manic archetype, without, therefore, necessarily manifesting in his own views of life 
qpeeifie rdalioiisbip to the character of Hamlet created by Shakespeare, ao Is 
this certainly true of the poet himst lf. I cr.n, indeed, represent ?;iial-;cvp<arc to my- 
aelf, in his perfea insight into the Real and the Ideal, as the pare counterpart of Ham* 
let, bet T have no fidlh ia die bltteraen aad eeatempc for auukhid aacribed to Um. 

But that which, of all the treasures it contains,'has tfaroogh all these centuries so 
extraordinarily enhanced the charm and attractiveness of this remarkable tragedy, 
is the mystery of the Insolvable, which still rests upon it, notwithstanding all the 
lanaafains of commeataiy that have been writtea. ... GoethePa indicafioii «f 
idea of the pieee ia, ahat no key, opeaiiig to «• a coneet view 
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of the separate pr^^agcs and characters, ShnJie-pcarc A'v\ rot work out his charactei* 
after models, but for the most port lets tbem act Trom mixed motives. Id respect of 
dMW Tciy much is itHl obscare, aad Ulrici it right in putting off the final coodniioa 
of all controversy about Hamlet to an indefinite distance. 

[Page 32.] According to my view, which corresponds substantially with Ulrici*s, 
Mamlct is not at all of a melancholic or phlegmatic temperament, nor anything of 
the sort, but of a powerfolly and healthily endowed nature, with the most brilliant 
gifts of mind .ind heart, and an instinctive abhorrence of lies, hypocrisies, and sham>;. 
[The various blows, that shatter his ideal,] fall upon him so heavily that the balance 
of his nature ii lost, and tliai, in boondleis exasperation and paaiioMte 
plunges into errors the very opposite of his high personal qualities, not only wilfully, 
but, we nuy almost say, with a wild joy ; his wit runs into sarcasm, bis self-coosdotts* 
neai into sdf4aitiire, his good-will to men into coatempt and reddessness, his lore 
into tndifiereno^ lus telf-forgetfulness into self-seeldng, liis religious sensibility bto 

apparent levity But in death his character again appears in its original pOli^t 

which has never been wholly lost, but only overshadowed and darkened. 



ROBERT ZU1M£RMANN (1870) 

{Studim und Kritiken tur Philosophit taut jBtthetii. Wien, 1870, p. 96.)— Why 
should not Hamiet have caught something, externally at least, from the persons 
among whom he lived, while, in his inner character as a student, preserving his 
superiority ? He is the Qaeea's own son, the Kinfjf s own nephew ; from chiidltood op 
he has lived and moved in this family, receiving impressions in thb court atmosphere 
and making impressions, as we see in the case of Ophelia; it pnnot be but the man* 
ner of life of those aroond htm sboald bo his manner of life ; the yiews fay wbidi he 
saw them act should be those by which he also should be actuated. Hitherto almost 
all the commentators have committed the error of conceiving of Hamlet as isolated, as 
apart from hb sonoundingi. They have overloelMd tibe fact, that while his talent was 
trained in stillness, his {haracter was formed in the ourrent of the world, of conne 
the Danish world. But one usually takes his wr.ys of life from the influences that 
immediately act upon him, and these modes of living become unconsciously permai* 
nent tnits of diaiaeter. Fudly lelatjonsMp appean pbdnly teoognisable here. 
His weakness, his self-abandonment, Ilamlet ' f^^orn hi^ mother. By his foolhardy 
courage in boarding the pirate we are reminded of his father, who in an angiy parle 
smote ^ dedded FotadBs; liis paadon for cniolEed ways, intriguing, and ander- 
miiun^ bints to vs of him whom he hated so mortally, — herein he bears only too 
close a resemblance to his uncle. They are alike, also, in that, while Hamlet is 
unable to execute the deed so long resolved upon, Claudius is just as unable to repent 
to any purpose of his crfaaes. The amnsemenls and favorite pteasons of tihe ooort^ 
—of which theatrical representations were one, — for whence, at the first hint, came 
the players, and bow was it that Ro&cncranLz, when the question was how to pass the 
tune, fUI at once open die idea of iatrodadng a troop of actors?— the pleasnres of 

the court, I say, are a -ipfinkin^' ^'v^r\ of Il-imlc-t's r.ccliir.Atization, the finer pleasures, 
at least, had become bis, and it is wrong, so it seems to me, to treat his fondness for 
die stagey wbicli be shared widi the wbote court, as peculiar to him. The idea of 
using the play to entrap the King, — that alone is HimletfS} the praposat to have • 
theatikal cntertainoient comes from the courtiefs. 
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H. A.. WERNER (1S70) 

{Ucberdas Dunielin der Hamlet- TragoJie, JaTirLuch dcr deutschen ShaTcespeare* 
GeseliscbaA, 1870, vol. v, p. 40.} — In this drama the attempt has been made to study 
die heto exdvrively, and to legtrd hb duuracter n (be key to (be wbo1e(nj{ed]r. 
The reverse ncthoil v. c-jM be the right one. It is an error, Imt an error ari^-ing 
from the fortunes of our nation and from the tendencjr of our time, to suppose that 
(he hero creates and conditloos his ivorld and alt his eDrironment. He inflnencea 
his centmy, but his century, with its loves and its hates, its virtues and its vices, its 
hopes and its trials, influences him, and has him in its leading strinps. And herein 
is Shakespeare the profoundcst and the most faithful painter of nature, that he secf 
and dqMcts the mutnal Mlnenoe of (he indMdnal and of the masso. 

[Page 43.] The relationship between Lear an J Mamlct is striking even infnnn. Only 
compare the principal persons in their doing and being, their passive connection with 
tiie world aroond (hem ; eompare the respectiTe groups of persons by whom dicy are 
surrounded, observe the like moving passions, the apparently hopeless results, upon 
which, however, a comforting beam of light is not wanting, and withal the soothing 
ending of eaeh. A caiefnl observer will be able to add to the number of points of 
resemblaAce even in paiticalars. It will be seen by him that these resemblances to 
situation and arrangement are due directly to the similar purposes of the poet In 
both these pieces. He will find that both these tragedies treat substantially the same 
(heme, only with difieicM applications. In both he will find pictnres of Oe dit« 
turbance of social order, of the loof;ening of sacred ties, by which the whole collec- 
tive life of human society is made imponible, sins which extend from the throne to 
the serf, and put in jeopardy all estates. From llie first wofd of the age>bewi1dered 
Lear to his last breath over Cordelia's pale countenance, it is Uie comij^i :a of 
domestic life, which is not only the key-note, but the impelling povcr, f .f the action 
of the piece, and just so is the corruption of the civil life of society in JJamltt. As 
in (he former die poet hreaka ont in a mighty elegy over (he gmve of parenld 
and fi!ial love, so here in Hamlet we have the awful denunciation of a generation 
that has lost the conditions of a well-ordered society. Yes, like two members of one 
great whole, are these two aon^ of woe over hmnaidty, whose whole snffering they 
take In, for between the State and the family springs up our whole collective life and 
being, and when both are diseased, then man is hurled back into the primeval cluu»| 
where they are destroyed, there reigns eternal night. 

Such are the mighty tasks which the poet set himself as the herald of a new 
epoch. Leaving all beaten paths far behind him, he created the tragedy of the 
masses, which, upon a newly bom popular consciousness, has founded the sovereignty 
of cod«^ over (ho indBvIdnal. Bat as the new law is yet slnqKling* even tiD now, 
dot indeed for existence, bet for exclusive i-jri5di'cti rn, and therefore lives only in 
n hroken, itidisdnct form, we cannot wonder if the prophetic revelations of the 
poet sdll soond at a dark msd^ vrhoio fanport is dwihdiil and nnceitdii. Wm 
wofk comes to tu Kke an oraclO; lAldi is fint fully understood only when it la 
fulfilled. 

£Page 81.] To us this tragedy, to state this otu result, seems to be a question 
•ddressed to nta. tt-ia tha inliiaitof airaik ditfiartotheAnblaiB poem,die 

book of Job, an earnest, solemn setting to opposition, the one to the other, of the 
good and the evil in the world^ neither oOBiiqg off victorious ; a true riddle without 
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■aswer, so intended by the poet j and the longer he meditated it, the more distinctly 
did it talw Cbb ihaiie. He pdVts « datk, mysteikiiB lode of man's being, a gloomy 
night-piece, putting into it everything that is dark in his otherwise clear souL 
And, therefore, he chooses those mournful colore, the northern sky, the lonely sea, the 
sluggish, weedy brook, the sandy grave. Therefore he makes Ihe dead awake, 
dMidare he lets midDcispMS over die ilage^BadiicH letl, feigned, nd dooMUL 
WTjcre the Highest, the Holiest, is unccrtnin, confounded, out of place, where the 
ay for God and for Jottice rin^ unanswered and unheard, there everything gathers 
Ifist sdstwfh on soul end body w^edai1c,wdrd cABCt^witbthecddaeuof desQu 
Over the misery of the shattered family of Lear the lightning flashes, the avenging 
thunder rolls; over the gloomy waste in which the state of Denmark is sunk [Iite> 
nlly, swM^d, Tr.] settles h ypeibowe n ai^t with clammy horror. Only beyond 
dicse fmva t^imner die raddj Miedii «f * aew dt«^ 



G. F. STZDEFELD (1871) 

{HamttU «te TeHdenK-lrama Skeak^fmrit \a&*'\gigm dU skeptUche und kosmo* 
p$StisdU WdlaHtekauun^' d^s ifidiaa A MMOafgrn. Bolia, 1871, p. 9.)— Hamlet 
is, ifloovding to dw imention of the poet, in his whole bearing a nolle, ir. uily, chiv> 
alrons presence, with moral and religious feclinj^; an intellectu.-il ]icro, a Titan, who 
is far above his whole surroundings, rising thus above them by insight, learning, 
caltofB, wisdooi, sad knowledfle of men end the woild; tbera is leddng in Urn 
only the Christian godliness, faith, love, hope. He has no firm, positive faith, 
no love and no hope I Once they were his, but he lost them when his ideals 
ndied «wqr« and be discovered in bis own lamily Ixnr eril tdgns in die world. 
He bM become a skeptic in regard to a righteous Providence, and has fallen out 
with himself, with God, and the world, although, together with his native truthful 
ness and manliness, with his hatred of everything base and false, and of the lies 
end hypocrisy which he sees busy at court, he still keeps bis filial piety towards bis 
mother and his devotion to his friend Horatio. This filial piety and this capacity of 
friendship and of recognizing the worth of others, this personal nobleness and 
brigbOy ftddon of tbinkii«, wbicb never forsake Urn, even in bis otter desptdr of 

the %vorlc!, and in the c!cepcst embittcrmcnt of his spirit, are cert.iiiiH' fme qualUics 
adorning his character, but they are no longer hallowed by a ^rm /aiiA in a just 
novidenee. His love for Ophelia, which, as appeals ffom bis coaftaaioa to Ids 
mother, in the churchyard scene, he has y&ft,* lml» unlike Laertes with his fra* 
tcmal love, he m.ihes no show of it at her grav^Qor docs he shriek it out to the 
world in big-sounding phrase, — yet is it no true passion, aiumated by virtue and 
religion, but only n saiseal plosafe fat the beaniffid, fmif cnltafed, cbafming 
maiden, a pleasure which ceases to be felt when he discovers by observaricn that 
ber love is not for him ^ttmaUy, but is the ofljspring of design, and that she re* 
pds Us advances ttBdertbeiMtractloftcf bsrfiidierandbioaier,wbobaddbecled 



• II li ahf Rcthcr beoeath the dignity of an editor to notice what might be a trivial misspelling on a 
tilIe-IM|e, ouxt cspedally when it occun in th« name of Shalcespcare. But in the present irutanco 
I maintained, with but a few exceptions, throughcnit Hcrr Kreitgerichtsraili STEDr.Fiii u'» 
lanUMrafimboundtolacUcwitiBteotioaaL ThcN ii ia my libcaiy a vohune, ud Biona* 
ll—,ciontaliitm the bbbm of Shakcapcue ijdMfcfcar I 
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berio to bear benelf towards bin. In order tn draw Min more rarely into lier Ml^ 

and win from him a promise of KMiriage, anrl thereby the prospect of the crown. 

[Page II.] Hamlet plays the part of a madman, because, doubling the moral order 
of the world, he has lost faith, love, and hope, those saving sentiments, which, with 
lib deep nonl acnsibUides, and his ideal of life and the wedd, be uigeaify needed. 
Here lies his tragical defect and the ethical reason for sj-mpathy witb his &te. Rc 
must perish, because he will not see that evU, the passions of men, fbe tortures 
«f thti life, are only fasti l u ueati of divine Fkovidenee to itiflBnlato lb* voial eneiBy 
of good. He will not see that eveiy ntional being b oOediipontoiiccoiidle di* 
Ideal with the Real on this earth. 

[Page 24.] One need not seek far for the reason why this drama, in all times 
m4 fa aU nations, commands snch n wondrously mysterious interest, whether when 
fictod or rpT?. The contrast between the Christian view of God and the ideal or 
materialistic pantheism which leads to skepticism, this opposition and this conflict, 
of whidi eveiy man bas experience fa bb own soul, dds great question, <Tb be or 
not to be,* the grrnt riddle which the Sphinx puts to every man to guess, and for 
which he and others are sacrificed, when he attempts to solve it without faith in a 
higher power,— this pride of die old Adam, that woald be Bke God and know all 
things, would fain pluck the fruit of the tree of knowledge without putting forth 
stren^h and resolution, without much spiritual and moral labor, to do the good 
and to leave the evil, or when the evil presses upon us powerfully, with love and 
aMrdfnl forbearance to render it innocuous; — this great Riddle it is which Shake> 
speare in Hamltt present? in the life of a man highly endowed with al! intellec- 
tnal and moral gifts, but he shows as also how that life was wrecked in the 
■ttempC to solve it. 

[Page 31.] It is, I think, extremely probable th.at Shakespeare ?ou[;ht by the 
drama of Hamltt to free himself from the imprc^ions left upon his mind by the 
reading of the book of the Frencb slceptic, Montaigne. It b bnown that n Copy of 
Florio's translation of thb book was in the possession of Shakespeare. 

If traces of Giordano Briino's philosophy may be found in Hamlet's soliloquies, 
with much more confidence may we suppose that the reading of Montaigne furnished 
considerable material for tbe conception of tbe adgsandeal Hamlet, or b it at all 
improbable that the legend of Hamlet, the idea of the prince whn<;c thoughts were 
given to enigmas, and who acted tbe madman, may have shaped itself in the mind 
of Shakespeare for die bero of % draatt, vbOk n • skqitic, was conseqnently in- 
oflkaent^ bypodiOBdriac, alibM^j^ iatdiecto^ 

OTTO LUDWIG (1872) 

{Shaktspeart Studim. Lciprig, 1872, p. 138.)— Shakespeare carefully avoids the 
ai^>earance of everything sketchy, rectilineal, hurried. The branch ramifies. The 
sitaation b bellowed out Here is sn cxamptet Handel appeais, led by tbe Oioat 
to a more lonely part of the terrace. He asks, • Where wilt thou lead me ? Speak ; 
ril go no further.' The Ghost does not bq^ his story right oflf. He only says, 
•Mark me.' Hamlet replies, ' I wllL' And yet tbe Gboit does not begin; be b 
still preparing far the impression to be made : * My boar is almost come. When I to 
sulphurous and tormenting flames ^fust render up myself.' Hamlet says, 'Alas, 
poor ghost r Still the Ghost does not begin ; Hamlet does not even urge on the 
commnnlcatioa. The Ghost says,*Fit7 ne^ot, but lend thyaerioos bearing To 
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what I shall anfold.' Hamlet replies, merely filling iq» Che time, - Speak; I im 
bonnd to hear.* The Ghost adds, < So art dion to revenge!, when thon shall hear.' 

Hamlet a,k;, • Wial ?' Even now the Ghost communicates nothing; he only Iclli 
who he it, which m » mere piece of intelligence would be unneceasaiy. All the 
while Ac dae tone of feeling is in eoone of preparation, and is furthered when 
tiie duwt describes his condition in Purgatory more strikingly by telling of the 
effect which a kno'.vled^'c of it would have on Hamlet, did he dare unfold it to 
him. At the same time opportunity is given the Ghost for the employment of a 
alyle weadRNisly poetical. Ailer • loag period. Us 'list, lbt,0, list I' make* an 
impression tending wonderfully to produce the due tone of mind. There arc sighs 
at the same time. What must that i)e which the Ghost has to tell ? A state of 
expectation It aroued, sweet* weird, in die spirit of the old popular ballads. But 
ftill the communication has not yet come. It is as if the Ghost himself purposely 
delays, that expectation may be still higher strung. But now comes only, < If thou 
didst ever thy dear father love — .' Hamlet breaks in, 'O Godl' and his excite* 
ment is lietnyed thereby. How can the Ghost ask snch a<piestioa? And now? 
Ho'.v csn Hamlet now declare how he loved his father, when the deepest, the most 
overwhelming sympathy and the burning impulse to avenge him kindle his love to 
aflane? He is to avenge his fadier, hot it is not told even yet upon whoa. Ttw 
Ghost tells only the cause therefor : • Rcvoncfo hi;^ fnt:l and most unnatural murder I' 
Hamlet exclaims, ' Murder?' And then the murder is described merely in general 
terms : * Murder most fbol, as 111 Ae best k is, Bnt diis most ^1, strange, and unnata> 
ral.' Hamlet: 'Haste me to know*!, Oat I, with wings as swift As meditation or die 
thoughts of love, May sweep to my revenge.' Observe l:o\v tne question: Upon 
whom ? that I may kill him !' is insinuated. The vehement impuUe is here ex« 
prewed not in words swift and violently ^odated. The swilfaMss b descrihed. 

He says he will be quick, but he doc?; not "^.'.y it quickly. Even if the actor speaks 
this speech quickly, it will produce a greater effect than if the speech were abort, 
and diereliy directly expressive of swilfaiess. Not even yet does the Ghost wf 
upon whom he is to be revenged. He says, 'I fii^l thcc apt; And duller shouldst 
thou be,' &c. Thus wc have in anticipation tlic iil .a of Hamlet's character and of 
the whole piece. For ILuniet actually proves to be thus dull in his revenge. But 
•nee noret * Now, Kanilet, hear/ Then the Ghost leHs abont his sodden death, 
and how the whole car of the kingdom has been abused, and then at last he says 
upon whom he would be revenged. If of anything, it is of Beethoven's modula* 
tioB diat we are here reminded. Bnt there still comes a dcbqred cadence; die 
Gho&t docs not speak out the name without further ado ; he says, < Know, The ser. 
pent that did sting thy father's life Now wears his crovm.' Then Hamlet speaks 
out that he had suspected it : ' O my prophetic soul I' And at last, uttering the 
name, asks : < My uncle ?' 'Ay,' then finally says the Ghost, and begins his stoiy. 
The heightening of the interest by keeping back the word is a high stroke of art in 
Shakespeare. After all this preparation the word thus has the greatest effect possible. 
VHiiU a mere bald narratioa is avoided, the impression b all the niere aitisde. The 
Ghost might have told it all right off ; Hamlet knows it from the apparition alone 
and the demand for revenge. But the delay of both, deferring the horror, brings 
the spectator into fall sympathy with the scene, producing, before the utterance of 
the word, the same state of terror which is felt at the beginning «f the pieoe^ Woa> 
drously versatile is the genius of Shakespeare in devising these preliminary steps ; 
one must anatomise almost every scene in order tn perceive how firmly they are all 
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ooostracted. Thus is the tone {Stimmung) of the separate scenes struck, and the im^ 
preation of <«di tOMie eompletely secured, and stamped into the heart and mmsKf 
of the hearer, wbidl, ill Ac wealth of his pieces, is necessary ; were it otherwise, th« 
impression of one scene would obliterate thr.t of the others. And thus also, in the 
most important scenes, a due proportion of power is possible. A piece of Shake* 
speue'k it « oontioaow prcpantioR for the catestiophe, aad eveiy sepemte soeae 
hat in ndmc eataitrophe, fiar which die picvloiis diakgne it the prependon. 

EDUARD AND OTTO DEVRIENT (1873) 

{Deulscher Buhnen und FamtHen Shakespeare. Leipzig, 1S73. Introd. p. 7.)— 
When Q, is candidly and thoroughly studied in the interest of stage effect, (and» 
•oeoidbif to ilt dlle,ithas bad the test of the itage,) it will dwv, eaidrt iB dM 
iihfaceviations, absurdities, garblings, and whatever other faults there may be, an 
ahanda&ce of marks, which, apatt from the fact that th^ follow much more exactly 
the eten oonne of the original nord, cause the cSective reprcMntatkmi of dio actioo« 
as well as of the characters themselves, to appear more distinct and logical. 

[Page 9.] Taking Hamlet to be in bis minority [on the authority of Q,], we haTO 
the fact explained that, gifted with no mean tmderstanding, he has not yet at the 
bqfaning of the piece, with all hit diligence, oaiB|detcd hit itndici, hot leaolves to 
return immediately to Wittenberg. 

Upon this supposition of the minority of Hamlet is explained also the murderous 
scheme conceived bjr his oncle Ctavditis. If he wished to grstity his amblboiii, it be* 

hoovcJ him to lose no time. WTiile Hr.mlet is a minor, the denth of \\\^ father 
raises to the throne the widow whom Claudius had already won before his brother 
was pat oat of the way. With tfie coDtent of die nobles, she chose her hosfaend 
co-regent. Claudius is compelled bf Hamlet's revenionary ri<;ht to the throne, 
which is unquestioned, to educate the young philosopher for political life. Hence 
he opposes his return to 'Wittenberg, and keeps him nearest to hiniself as the first 
person of his court. The character of gttaidian in which he meets the prince, and 
the sullen ohcilicncc which Hamlet renders to his uncle, are clearly significant of 
the relations between the two. Hamlet, as a full-grown man, silently submitting to 
sadi rcproo6 at he receives in die first teeoe at conrt, arast at die outset forfeit oar 
respect, while as a youthful enthusiast, under age, he wins all our sympathy. 

But all those facts which go to show Hamlet's unripe jaafSti first derive their full 
force from his inner qualities: this all-embracing pain i^^WtUsckmen), this pes* 
rimlsm, whidi iqprings from idealiaa, dib biasing up of quickly-excited passion, 
'this irresolute endurance of evil treatment, this yearning for the superlative and 
overlooking (he positive, this continual caxpng and wanting everything belter, this 
self •esteem with ooBttant sdf-diqiamgemeiit, and all the dwttad little things wUch 
betray youth and excuse it, all show Ilrimlct as a very yoonc plilioe^ OMMt lovillk^ 
nnripe, enthusiastic, upon whom is imposed a man's task. 

[Page 13.] According to the arrangement of Q,, Hamlet, helplessly dispirited, and 
ttBTied, after the command of the Ghost is laid upon him, from the half-wish lO 
escape the task by suicide, and excited by the plottins^ of the King more and more 
to the thirst for revenge, finds at last in the players the means whereby he is not only 
andikd to tee that Ui despair is wrong, hot to haw hit WMle at the tame time in hit 
power; thus the dramatic intcre'^t goes increasing on and on to the catastrophe of 
tiie third act. According to the common arrangement, the passion drives on, breaks 
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6Bt driTes on, breaks off again, in order to appear again at the clinux. A perfect 
iffipossibility has resulted for the actor from this alternating fashion of the play, which 
depriTCS the rOle of its original life^ FlHSlail* And what demands upon the inteUi- 
gence of the public docs not the common text make ! Polonius tells the King that 
the cause of Hamlet's madness is love for Ophelia: ' How may we tiy it further?' 
Opbclb b to meet Ibmlet in die galloy, and be oveHieard by die Kin;; Hamlefc 

comes, but "he \-\m\ Ls not carried out. On the contrar)', Hamlet i-li.irges Polonius 
with being a pander. How does be get that idea, when Polooias has just forbiddea 
Ui to bfltfe anything to do with Haadet? Ibe two comtMB oome} Ham- 

let f ec ei Te a tbsm with bitter scorn, and knows what they are sent for* From what 
source? The players come; Hamkt wakes at last out of his lethart^,— only again 
to appear immediately, wishing to escape his task by death. The whole court, 
baviiigtoictiM witboot aay teaaoo, eonea back ai^wiUioataaxicaioD,bio>der 
to do at last what it purposed to do at the beginning of the act. Then, after Hamlet 
expresses the most complete dtstmst of Ophelia, and has declared ber father iote- 
toted in didrintimaqr, cornea a aceoewbicbbq^triibllie foUert oonfodoitt of 
lore. 

[Page 15.] Furthermore the text of Q, presents the rflle of the weak-minded 
Queen in a much softer light than in the ordinary reading, where it is only sketched. 
Her ofrar-indnlgent lore for ber son ootwei^ ber love for ber sednoer. Sbe ia 
shocked at the suspicion of the fratricide, protests her ignorance of the crime, and 
shows abhorrence of the King when she learns from Horatio of the plots agaiost 
Hamld^life. HerradebebavfortotbeKing.andtbeaDspidontbatabtiapt^Maed, 
to which she gives instant expression in the last scene of the fifth act, are first fully 
explained in Q,. How much the character of the Qneea gaiw bereby with tbe 
public, and as a part for an actress, is evident. 

[Page 18.] That Horatio has not prepared the prince for the ndden death of 
Ophelia is explained in Q, by the simple fact that he was ignorant of it *'''"«*1lf 
whereas the common version represents him as attending the crazed Ophelia. 

(Phige I9w] If fioaUf the poet abonld be b yp ercrit i caUy ceasared for awantof 
care in regard to the external accompinimcnts of this drama, we reply that Shake- 
speaxe never, in any one of bis dramas, introduced to bis public a new subject, a 
new plot, and as be tbos dealt widi known materials, be did not need to pat 
tiieai together so carefully as a modem dramatist does, who has to make tbe pabUe 
acquainted with the subject which he selects, and which lies far out of their know- 
ledge. Wliile Goethe and Schiller complain in their correspondence that the Ger- 
man pablie (it was so even in dieir diqr) desired noddqg on tlie stage bat Ae objee> 
live gratification of their mriosity, Shakespeare wrote for a public that, with a true 
artistic devotion, listened only for a new treatment of wdl-knoWn subjects, and like 
Hie dasde pablie of tbe Gteda, exalted in Ids lifotime, above alt due great poets* 
the master who was able to set fordi^intlic loftiatfonn of ait««vait8 tfiatWOtt 
real and living in tbe popular heart. 

JULIAN SCHMIDT (1873) 

(AWtf Bildtr aus dem geistigen Ltbtn unurer Zeit. Leipzig, 1873, P* '5-) — ^ 
bdiiwre Chat a ciitie wIm tiioroagbl7 and with die MMi&K^^ 

this piece, if he goes to work honestly, must come at last to the conclusion that it is, 
indeed, admirably thought out and designed, and in single scenes brilliantly exe- 
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cuted, but that the composition and structure do not by any means concspond wilb 
lha fint plan, and that the poet, even like Ui hero, loMS M» ymf. Even anowing 
the valne of the retarding moments, caused by the given characters of the persona 
reprcscnterl, the critic wil!, nevertheless, mark many single scenes (the Gravediggers, 
&c.) as sup«rtiuou$ and retarding. He will conclude that the whole, as it now 
alandi, mast be tedfawt and weaxbome. 

The only thin;; is, that f:icts by no means bear out this conclusion. The piece 
9ught not to have a tragic effect, but it ocOmuS^ ^rj a tragic cfTcctinthe highest 
•enie, vIugIi were impoBBilile if the eflect depended only upon single scenes. The 
fedingof die world has continued for a long time to distinguish whether it has here 
m fragment or a whole, although of the Why and the Wherefore it has taken no 
account. Among all Shakespeare's pieces there is no other that for three hundred 
jean, boUi en tiie stage and in fbe dooet, baa nade so profoond an iin|ireaBion« 
and SD occupied the feelings and thoughts of men. A transient influence of this 
kind may be a matter of chance, but an influence of three hundred years' duration 
is a fact which must have substantial grounds. And, furthermore, this effect is not 
confined to the blind multitude, bat the first niads <^aU nations have been the most 
deeply impressed by it, and I venture to affinn that even the faithful critic, who, 
with pencil in band, finds something to explain in almost every scene, — an obscure 
passage here, a eoatradlctioB there , ! will, if he wilt lay donm his pencU iivt % mo* 
mcnt, and give himself up freeljr to tte pieoe^ cosBe under the sane influence villi 
all the rest of the world. 

Hence the idea is suggested that the snperoaCaral dement in the piece is not to be 
explfliaed Iqr the widentanding. For the understanding can in this Kq>ect go no 
further than Goethe has gone. To analyze is the business of the understanding only. 
The question then is : Guinot die snpematural element at least be made manifest? 
X will endeavor indirectly to show it 

Every one is acquainted with the representation of the Midsummer- Night's Dnam 
as arranged by Tieclc with Mendelssolm's music, which obtained so mucli nppl.iusc, 
and so long held command of the stage. With the exception of the tableaux at the 
bcK^aidag and end, whidi fecBD, as it were, die ooter frame, TIedc compressed iht 
piece into one sta;^e scene, which remained unchanged throughout : it is a wood, seen 
by moonlight, in which the three groups, the fairies, the lovers, and the blockheads, 
appear 6nt on die.one md^ then on die other. Fantastfe diords, in the spirit of 
ttia ginaent ntooniil^ nl^b^ mark the various changes: it is like a fugue, in whidk 
now one and now another voice rises above the rest. The tones and colors grace* 
luUy harmonize, we yield ourselves, idly dreaming, to be borne along by the aexetttt 
ndody of the piece wilik aU its varied movemenlB. 

This effect would riot be produced by the music and scenery alone, but the 
piece in i&elf is expressed with a heightened sensuousness by the airangemeut; 
before we were aoqoainted widi die representation, by tlie ncre teaifing of the piece, 
we had the feeling of a green moonlit night, and heard die songs of the fairies. 
WTiat passes in this night is a bright dream; the mortals arc under the charm of the 
fairies, of Fuck, of the moonlight, of the woodland solitudes. They dream or are 
dreamed aboot, it awttars not wlddk A strong passkm has driven diem into die 

enchanted wood; they have forgotten it, another has t.akcn its place, to vanish again 
in like manDer; it is a mad chase aiter the impossible, and the more cnucd they 
ar^ the mora confidant is thdr oomciooBncsi of bdav infittitdy wise. The bines 
nake Benjever Ow Ibdinei wUdi are sacred to tbcM sUiy mortals, hot diigrloo 
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nfler oader (he oovrer of Tautt; dwir qoeeii faades Kendf in lore « boor» 
on whom an as«'s licad ktt beoiMl^ ud ttiii dinm of lof e is cqMcmdM lAvidlf 
«s if U were reaL 

Leave eat die coloring and pervading air of the piece, and the corned/ would 
make only en ordinary impression. Indeed, whoever requires Tieck's scenery, ia 
order to be sensible of the color and atmosphere of the play, — to him the scenery 
would be no help. One can no more appreciate Shakespeare than Muhllo or 
Rdbens Iqr fhe ttDdentaadiB; alone. Tlie luaiDoaioas inteimingliag of tte coloring 
tones {Farbentdne) is as important in a work of art as the firmness of the drawing. 

It is true the color in a work of art would be inadequate without an intellectual 
background. Tha Midsummer-Nighft Dream has a symbolical character, which 
triMUy prerenti it from being ledneed lo hoBety la order to up 

derstand the fun of this piece, one must have in mind tibe cofw wUcl^ after the 

deatfl of Adonis, Venus pronounces upon Love : 

' It thaU be fidck, GdM, and fuU of Grau^ 

The bottom polioa, uul tbe top o>r <.tr.iw'd 
'With swwtt, that thall the truei.c sight bcj^ile; 
The ttTongest body shall it make mo^t weak. 
Strike a wiie dumb and teach the foci to speak.' 

Sbakeq>eaxe meant not to say that love was altogether this and nothiag. else^ 
nodiing but a dteam ai Demetrioi and Lysaader dzentt it; bat he meant duit it ia 

this besides; all love is this, although not merely this. He did not mean that life is 
only a dream, but that life is nlso a dream ; it is indispensable to a full undeotandu^ 
of life that we should understand that whatever else it is, it is a dream. 

[Fige aS.] To return to /firwiiA Taking our staad at a distance, and ia tbonglie 
letting the scenes of the tragedy pass in swift succession before us, we perceive that 
there is something else going on besides the particular iable. As distinctly as in 
the iKinmmer'liighft Dnam, we are made swan of a certain expressive coloring. 
Again it is night, but no friendly moonlit night, ao trace of green, no color that 
hints at life. It is a cold, gray, weird night, overcast and darkly shaded. No 
wonder that ghosts appear ; the place is made for them. No wonder that we linger 
so long ia the ehurchyard ; tlie whole earth is a dnirdiyard. The skoHs wliich die 
Clown throws out are the only realities thn.t t.urvive of the living world, and as to 
those who still live, — what is true ? what is real ? Again we bear melodies ringing, 
but brokenly, — fragments vdnly seeking to nnite, as the Clowo, as the crazed Ophelia, 
tdMS tlum up. Hamlet appears as a higlily gifted man, inteiiectually far above the 
others around him, delicately strung; and now, as his cj-es are opened, what are his 
feelings? what bis thoughts? He has cherished a strong and earnest love for 
Oidieiia; it lies vanislied,— he can be mde, and rough evea, to die once lieloved; he 
understands himself as little as he understands the world. Is this only this D.tnish 
prince, whose head has been somewhat turned by German philosophy in Wittenberg, 
and whom his mother's infiddiQr» es well as the crime of his uncle, has rendered 
quite distran^? There is scmething more behind. 

As in the Midsummer- NighC s Dream, the love-witchery is not explained merely 
by the peculiar natures of Lysander and Demetrius, Helena and Hexmia, so in this 
trqedy, while the character of Hamlet Is indeed % very significant rfprficntidw of 
the universal tone ( Welislimmung), yet this is not wholly expressed him. Under 
the greea swlace of life deq> abysses lie hidden, to wliidi at times a deft cpenst it 
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is the realm of f!c.-ith and madnc'--';. Fvcn to tTir doarcst and firmc;t mind come 
moments when consciousness and will seem but a vanishing appearance, a self- 
Qliisioil^ and dum the only reality. Then has it a sharp eye for chanwten like Polo> 
nilli, who passes with people for a shrewd man, — and, in fact, he is not so bad as 
recent commentators would fain make him out, — when Hamlet quizzes him, llamlct 
casts contempt upon himself also ; thus it is, he thinks, with the world universally. 
A miserable wretch like the King lettds H hf sectet strings and to diastise sadi poor 
creatures,— can that be a v.or'Tiy tr. k for a tltinking and feeling man ? ' I have no 
pleasure in man,— or woman either.' The Gravedigger, who phqrs at loggats wiih 
sknlls, — he Is the only realist, and even deadi,'>»is it a reality? Is he nut perhaps 
the dupe of dreams that lead to madness even in the Beyond ? 

There have arisen in Germany in recent times philosophers who have, in simple 
earnest, declared this to be the final result of all human wisdom. The idea iu itself 
b not void. It it die daik hadtgroond of life, whidi the phltoaopher has to rise 
above, and which the poet may represent. How nn indivi lu.-l rrnn, how Shake- 
speare, could feet in himself with such power and express all those deeper move- 
ments of die sool {Sidimtimmimgen), whidi at times pass over life and mle it, diis 
no one may well be able to explain, but the fact remains unshaken : the world of 
I/amtel is as liule the poet's whole world as is the world of the MiJsummer-A'ighfs 
£)r€am, but it is a part, a moment of his world ; he had times when that which 
Sdiopenhaaer naoMS ASnaatto vibnted fliioag^ him lothe {naBoat. It was at sadt 

a moment tha* he produced the traditional faille of Hamlet, and fashioned it to the 
shape which we know. At a similar moment he created Lear and Timtn^ and it is 
baouae someddng of thb demon donbeis hi ereiy hmnan breast, ^ diese tiage* 
An of the world's pain hare everywhere made so powerful an impression, although 
no one has been aWe to interpret it. Let Hamlet be analysed from this standpoint, 
namely, that the poet wished to turn out and make visible, as it were, every side and 
Aade of this predse fbnn of fading, and dies die scenes whidi appear most tefiao- 
tory to the logic of the drama will be the most clearly understood. 

The world fA UamUt is a dream as truly as that of the Midammer'Ni^ht, bat it 
is a horrible, tonnenting dream. In both pieces Shakespeare condadea tridi dM 
awaking. As in the latter, Theseos Comes at the break of day, with his attesdaatt, 
for the hunt, and with the shrill summons of the horn awakens the sleepers, so also 
at the close of HamUt the fanfare sounds, the drums beat, and Fortinbras appears at 
die head of ISt umf, die man of a new worid. In the freshness of joudi, Thomas 
and resolute, inaccessible to the ghostly visions of the world of dreams. The dead 
019 buried, the good as well as the bad, the simpletons and the knaves, the earth 
doMS over diem, the code reallj crows, and the caith teases lo be die theatre for 



WILHELAi KOENIG (iSjj) 

(Siail^iart alt Dichter, WtUmistr, und Christ. Leipzig, 1S73. p. 33 )— Espe- 
cial emphasis should be laid upon the fact, that nowhere in any of his numerous 
speeches does Hamlet intimate that he feels himsdf restricted by any dcHidte ton* 
•yeration, by any external hindrance, or any moral scruple, and whatsoever can be 
understood elsewhere in the play as implying the cortrar;.' is to be regarded as erro* 
neous. We are thus compelled, in our search for this hindrance, to return ever and 
«lgpun to Hamlet hinsdf and to bis own powers. 
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DR RODERICK BENEDIX (1873) 

{Die ShchesptaromanU. Stuttgart, 1873, p. 274.) — All these ingeoious thcorie* 
of numberless critics for solving the mystery of Hamlet's character are wholly 
Mpnflnoiis ; the inexplicable mystefy Is simply d«e to Shakespeare^ liaviog fallea 
Into a couple of gross faults of composition. 

These faults of composition furnish us with the key by which we may explaia 
Ihls oqrsterioas tmiotclligibility of Handet Take ««it tiiese, and Us chancier is as 
plain and simple as any other. 

These faults are pre-eminently a series of unusual, superfluous episodes, which 
have not the slightest influence on the action of the tragedy, nay, have scarcely any 
connecdgiB, or BOMp tdth it* iiid wUeh WMt be pMAomeed* wtthoat qualificarioB, 
fruits. 

There is, first, the despatch of an embas^ to Norway, and its return. Neither 
Ike poiposs nor flie resdt of tkk pncaedii^ksB^ slightest interest for But 
weeks, periu^i nontb^pass before the retain, which we hare to wdt for, of this 

embassy. 

The second episode is the journey of Laertes to Paris, with which the third is 
COBiMcted, tfiosonding of Rejiialdo after Laeitee. AlIlhsknffiiwiiidediBslmctiQoo 

given by Polonius to Laertes and to RejTialdo are wholly devoid of any dramatic 
character; they have not the remotest relation to the action of the piece, and ac< 
oor^ngly they lecve tu peiftedy faidlAreirt. Until tt« fetwfii of Laertes, months 
must pass away. And this return we have also to wait for. 

The fourth episode is the journey of Fortinbras through Denmark to Poland. As 
this is not possible without ships, months must go by before he returns. And this 
tetnni also we have to wait for. 

The fifth episode is the embarking of Hamlet for England, which comes in just 
when the action promises to be lively, and is tending towards a conclusion. This 
depertaie of Heinlet b flung, like a diag-cludn, right araimd the actioiu And w* 
bare to wait for Hamlet's return also. We thus see four persons tnvd ttw^ oak 
of the piece, and not till late do tbqr come beck again. These joonujyt an iiboUlf 
superfluous episodes. 

Tbey eaase tfie time of die acdon to be eiftended dbnog^ soany months, and lo 
these episodes, and to them a!onc, is it due that Hamlet's slowness becomes such a 
mystery. When Hamlet, most urgently summoned as he is to avenge bis father's 
death, wandenabont'lbmoi^ widKMitdobg anything, it is indeed wdntelligible, 
and, to speak politely, mjnterioos and prafbund. But strike out those five episodes, 
which have not the least connection with the essential action of the piece, and all 
becomes dear and simple. The action then takes only a few days, and of Hamlet's 
myrt eri oas irresolalion diera Is no trsoe. R b trae be proceeds only iMsitatingly, 

but for this there are very good reasons In order to do away with all doubt, 

Hamlet gets op the play. He obtains certainly, and immediately sets to work, stab> 
bing Folonlns* wbon be mistakes fbr die King. yHiere now is die iiretobitieo? 
The Ghost appean to him again, and now we look for him to proceed against tlitt 
King, whereupon the poet shoves in the journey to England, and create'; a new 
delay. The whole fourth act looks like an interpolation, introduced to make out 

fifnacb. 
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[Fkge 278.] Shakespeare is inconsequent in the delineation of character, and in 
HamM more than anywhere else. This iaoonsequence often appears strange enough, 
bat people do not venture to proMUiee Ihcir Idol iDeomeqacDt, Ibcy odl Us ia> 
consequence, profumlity. But let me mention some instances. 

There is, in the iirst place, Hamlet's behavior to Ophelia. He has truly, ardendf 
loved Ae nalden, bat fai hto feigned madoea he treat* her duaaeTalljr. Here die 
poet has allowed himself to make a blunder. In the story from which this drama is 
fashioned, there is an intriguing lady of the court who endeavors, at the instance of 
the King, to act the spy upon Hamlet. This person is probably the prototype of 
Ophc^ Tlie poet has added the incident of Hamlet's being in love with OfdieiUs, 
and thus comes the false stroke in the drawing. Hamlet's behavior would have 
been perfectly justifiable towards that court lady, bat it was not justifiable towards 
Ophelia. 

The second false strako is Hamlet's rage at the way in wUds the coordets trest 
him. The Shakesptaromaniacs have not failed to find this rage very fine, and to 
applaud the poet for the surpassing skill with which he has delineated the pitiable 
bdunrior of the eoait people. Bnthow Isit? Haaalet represents himseir as cniyf 

and they treat him accordingly, Tficy do not contraf^irt him, they flntfcr himyglvtt 
in to his wildest conceits. But does not every sensible person do the same when li* 
has to deal with n madman? Who would eactte an Insane penon, and driTO bin 
to acts of violence by contradiction?* This groundless rage is most fully spoken 

out when he ha? kil!cd Polonius So is it also w:th I.aertes. He fir?t 

appears before us as a true and noble knight. In his demand of vengeance for 
Ms mnidered father, he Is seen In the finest light. And yet this noble person 
enters into a plot to allow, in a sham fight, the point of his rapier to he secretly 
sluupened, and even poisons the point. Horrible baseness I Here is the greatest 
Inoonseqaenca b dunacter-dnwing dial can possibly be. The delineation of 
dutraetcr is certainly not the strong side of the piece. There is not n person in 
save Hamlet, who knows how to awaken in us any interest. The King is an 
ttnmitigated rascal, and we can find no passion in him that renders bis rascality 
intelligible. 

The Queen is one of the— well, least agreeable of women. Polonius, with his 
pedantic garrulity, is one of the prettiest figures that the poet has drawn. Only his 
verbosity is somewhat wearisome. Ophelia is a maiden not so reiy agreeable, but 
ber niadneas has made the rdle a favorite one. In icprcsentinK Inssiri^, an actress 
can make use of all the tones which she has in her power} she Can Ottcr any trifles, 
and draw upon all the registers. Thus some impression may be made, and it is not 
paidcnlaily ^flficnlt. Horsdo Is n thoroughly agreeable, gracefal perNa, one of 
the best of Shakespeare's characters. Here we have done. The remaining pa> 
sons of the piece belong to the supernumeraries, and are mostly very dull rdles. 
In them the actor must be every inch an artist, if he woold awaken in us the slight^ 
est interest. 

[Pnge 282.] I will grant that the death of Polonius serves a dramatic purpose, 
inasmuch as it is the cause of Ophelia's madneu, although it is not a soiBdent cause. 
No giri ever beoootcs Insane beanae ber bthcr dies, least of aU Opbdia, whose vdn* 
Hm to h w fsthfr wft ig'^'f wwt rstbttr finwal, IscWwg sH hewtfweWi Bsddss^InsaniQr 



* The writer it uncotuciousiy showing bow wU Shakespeare d clio« a t «S the people about Hamlet, 
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isapbyiicalevil. If weaictobeUevetliatitbdaetopqrdiologi«lcaiue8,dief moal 

be very strong and manifest. We can see how Gretchen, in Faust, becomes insane 
upon psychological grounds; but not Ophelia. Yet granting that it is so, why, I 
Mk, 4oes alw becooke craxy tnd die? She is wholly guiltless. I ask stHl fimher, 
nAsf Ams Ibnlet die? What conceivable guilt has he incurred? The Skakt- 
ipearomaniaes say, indeed, his weakness of \v:!!, bin irresolution, was his fault, and 
he atones fur it by dying. Without regard to the fact that weakness of will is a 
quality and no tin, I have shown that tlus is not in die dunracter of Hamlet In 

letting Hamlet perish, Shakespeare departs from the story upon which he constructed 
liis drama. In that story Hamlet is a bold, energetic man, who comes back vie* 
torious from England, conquers the king and his party, and gains the difone. It is 
from this deviation from die oriv;inal legend that the uncertainty, the inconsequence 
in Hamlet's character comes. It is one half the good, substantial hero of the old 
Story, and the other half the creation of the poet. Shakespeare was not perfect 
master of his materials. That he lets Hamlet die wtthont any necessity b rin^ily 

unintelligible. No, there is not a syllable of poetic justice here. Fortinbr.xs says 
at the conclusion : ' O proud Death 1 What feast is toward,' &c. This is the solu. 
don of the riddle. A bssqnct far death it was, snited to die steeled nerres of a 
public delighting in blood. 

Notwithstanding all I have s.iid, there is still much good in the piece. But as 
the ShitAetpearomaniacs seek out the good, and even endeavor to turn the bad into 
good, I seek, on the contrary, to set fixth the had. Of the poor economy of dme, 
ol the inconsequence of (he ch.iraeters, of the tcliously long episodes, I have now 
spoken. But, apart from all these, the piece is badly constructed. The Ghost 
appeal* twice hi the first act. Why? Once were enough. It has to speak to 
Hamlet only, therefore the first appeaianoe of it, as It is described at lengdi in the 
second scene, is all the more superfluoos. 

[Page 284.] Hamlet appears with the actors, and delivers a long lecture to 
diem upon the ait of speaking and acting. In this lecture Shakespeare, at aU 
events, sets forth his own principles in regard to the player's art. But does this 
belong to a deep tragedy ? And these very respectable principles Shakespeare has, 
as a poet, by his bombast and verbosity direcdy contradicted, for these characteristics 
of hte must needs produce the very manner of delivery which he blames. .... 

In Act IV, the Kinjj and the Queen, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. are on the 
stage. The Queen says at the beginning to the two latter : ' Be:»tow this pW« on 
w a little wUle,' whereupon tfa^ retiic. After elght^and-twenty venes libey m 
again called in, receive a commliaiont and go off again without speaking a word. 
This is clnm-^y. Are the actors puppets, drawn hither and thither by wires ? 

[Page 287.3 "^^^ result of the fight between Hamlet and Laertes is brought about 
u die stiangest manner. Im tkt ktat »ftA* fight the combatants eicliange weapo n s . 

I-.- this a conceival;lc pn=:sibility ? When a man knows how to h;in>lle :i wcnpon, he 
never in a fight lets it go. And had it been possible, would not Laertes have stopped 
(he fight under one pretext or anodier, since he knew diat the sligbtest woond han 
the poisoned rapier in the hand of Hamlet would be certain death ? 

[Page 288.] .After Himlet dead, there are fifty more lines spoken; person*, alto- 
gether unknown appear, i tind this conclusion as clumsy as that of Komto and Julut. 
What do we care, after Hamlet't deadi, for Rosencnuits and GuOdenstern? MFhat, 
for Ent^lish amh.xssadors ? for Fortinhra'.? What \% fn tis the s'.icccs'-.ion to the 
throne m Denmark? We have concerned ouritclves (»nly with Hamlet. With hii 
V«» II.— ej 
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death ow inteKst ii at an cad, entirdj at an end. We do not want to know anf> 

thing more. 

[Pa^e 289.3 ^ drama has been a stock-piece on the Cennan stage foi 

• century. Its inflience ta earilj explained. In the fint place, die inhject of it i» 
very interesting. It haJ already been used by ( tlurn* before Shakespeare. In tlw 
Mcond place, the chief character is a rOle unusually telling. Hamlet fei^s mad 
new, and to makes nuuay striking and acate speeches, which are the chief charm of 
die pieoe^ nd have always given especial pleasore. Hiia put pteases aU tk« nMiit. 
because the poet Ins porirnyed the other parts, the court people partic-ilarly, that 
they famish food for Hamlet's satire. Forthermore, the piece has considerable 
dnunade effiecu. I icekon Handctfs feigned madness among tiiem, althoogh it i« 
too much spun out ; Ophelia's insanity, on the other hand, is a mere theatrical effect 
Such purely theatrical effects are nnmerous in the piece, and have always charmed 
play goers. Among these effects belong the three appearances of a ghost with the 
necessary, imposing accidents, a play npoo the stag«^ a cbnrchyard with graves and 
a Imrial, a ^b!t and half n doien coipses, and an aiNtodance of fvatlaa phnsca 
withal. 

That it b not the piece itself particolarly whidi impresses die pahtie is evident 

from the fact, that for several decades the play has been given in different places in 
different shapes. Every one who has undertaken to alter the piece has picked out 

such ports as he considered especially effective, and left out other portions 

The Cut that a piece has admitted of so many alterations diowa bow very loosdy it 

is constructed. 

[Page 290.3 The tragic issue of a drama most be in the drama itself, in its c&sen* 
tial necesnty; there mnst he no other poosible. Itiekard III and MMedk mmt 
naeda end tragically,!— « reconciliation is in them not pomiUeu \u Mtrnktuntn^ 
issoe is neeessary. 



KARL WERDER (1875) 

(VMmmgtH 9^ Skakespear^s ffamtet. Berlin, 1875, P- 32.)->The eritiGS one 

and all, (wah two ix.; (■[^ions,) Gcic:Vh- :it ihcir hc.id, have taken up the idea that, 
personally fr()m the beginning, throuf;hoi:t tlic piece, Hamlet is at fault, on account 
of some subjective deficiency, failing or ill desert. Were he not unfortunately foi 
Ms work and for himself jvst what he happens to be, — had be hem hf nature fitted 

for what he had to do, then all would instantly, from the outset, have taken another, 
and indeed, according to its nature and its spirit, a more direct course. Thus kt is 
the obatacle : he it is, who, tlnongb his natural disposition, drags everything out of 
place, and gets everything in confusion by giving it a direction wrong in itself and 

nilnous to himself and others. 
Now from all this I must, for my part, utterly dissent. 

One thing, I deny, first of aU, the one point npon which all die rcrt depends, and 

with which it all st.mds or falls, this one point, namely, that it is possible for Hamlet 
ta dart to do what all the critics, notwithstanding their nuantttf almost unanimously 
require of him. Whether or not he were naturally capable of doing it u a question 
altogether impertinent. For it simply was not pcssibk^ and this for reaMns entirely 

ohjtcHve. The situation of rhings, the force of circumstance!, the nature of his task, 
directly foibid it, and so imperatively, that he was compelled to respect the prohibit 
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tiaa, if be iv«r« to keep his naion ; above all* Im poetic and diamatic, aye, and Ida 

human, reason. The erilici have been so ahiOfbed in the study of his character, 
that the task impoted i^MO him has been lost sight of. Here is the faodamenui 
mistake. 
What is k thCf leqabe of him? 

Why, that he should assault the King immediately, directly, — make short work with 
him, nay, the shorter the better \ sudi has been the loudest and most unanimous 
demand. He is not to feijin to be txtxf. He Is to dmr out, not Us taldets, Init 
his dagger; not to cry, ' Farewell ! remember me !' but, ' Death to the murderer'* 
He « to go right in and slay the King at once. That he can do the very first time 
he catches sight of him, in the very next hour ; the opportunity is always at hand ; 
Acre is BoOin; oaaier than this procedure. But after the dagger-atroke^ iriiac than? 
Why, then he is tr) rail the court and the pcopilc together, and justify his deed, and 
take possession of the throne which belonged to him alone. But how is he to go to 
work to justify his deed? By tdling what the ghost of his Cither had commitnicated 
to him ? One must have a strange idea of Hamlet's public, of the community 
before which he was to conduct his case, of the people and nobility of Denmark, 
if one supposes that the people are going to believe him, that they will suffer them- 
aelves to be convinced, by evidence of this sort, of the justioe of his action. 

The cri'.i^<! are pleaded to assume that he was the born sovcrci;^ni iudge in the 
land, and the legitimate heir to the throne, his right to which had been wrested from 
him by a nsorper. But wliere stands it so written? Not in Shakcqxaiel It is a 
pure fiction. Hamlet himsdf breathes not a syllable of complaint [' Who stole the 
diadem?' Ed.] of any wrnn^^ that h? had ■^utTcrrd. \\\\\ of that wrong, if such 
wrong there were, had there been a usurpation, Hamlet must needs have spoken, 
and not only be, and not only Horado, bat the King and others also. The con i tie t s, 
for example, when they were seeking to explain his madness, would cr rtninly have 
hit upon this as the cause of it. And m the very first scene of the piece, where 
matters of State are mentioned in connection with the appearance of the Ghost, this 
fact, if it existed, would not have gone nnnoticed. 

[Professor Werdkr here ^oes on at some Ungth to prove that none of Hamlet's 
rights to the throne were infringed, and, mi»>lcd through the translation of ' imperial 
jointress,* by the German word JMnt, asserts that the Queen was the legitimate heir* 
ess and successor to the crown, and that the most that Hamlet could hope for would 
have been his election as co-regent. And in a footnote the learned Professor pro- 
poses the following astonishing parallel : * Suppose Queen Elisabeth had had a aout 
tlnity years of age, by a former m-irriage, and had then taken a second husband, it 
never would have occurred either to her or to her subjects that her son must be 
iCing, and that she must descend from the throne.' To an English student, anxious 
to admire German criticism, few things are more discouraging than to note how 

frequently it ignores the labors of English scholars. Had Professor Werder looked 
into any good annotated English edition of HamUt^ be would have found that, nigh 
a hundred years ago, Stuvsns called attention to Ae fsct that Denmark vras an 
elective mooaichy, and he would have found, also, that a great lege! autherityt Mr 
Justice BlACKSTONE, had disproved the siippc-itiMn t!i :.t Clau lius was a usurper. I 
should not have called attention to this slip uf Prufcb.!>or Werder's were it not that 
hia volume on JfmmUa is one of the most noteworthy Uiat has appeared in Gcrmaay, 
although its main idea is to be found in Klein, and in several minor details he has 
been anticipated. Since the foregoing sentences were written, and while these page* 
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are going through die pww, tt« newt reedie* us or the death of Ki^is. Hii 

lliitory of the Drama must unfortunately remain a fragment. In the thirteenth 
volume, just pabli&bed, the course is traced of the English Drama down to the time 
of Shakeepeere. Whatever may be the eittaiate, bjr those most competent to jwlge, 
of the preceding volumes, no one who has read the last but will rej;rel the loss of 
remarks keen and original which we had a right to expect from a writer whose style 
if never drowsy. Eo.] 

[Page 38.] But the mass of the people! Would they Ulieve theptiaeci^ stay? 
Perhaps; but perha]5s not. Hamlet then, — this, too, has been sup;;estcd, — if it 
seemed to him the thing to be done, instantly to fait upon the King, should have 
employed the time, which he wasted in pretending to be enuy, in winning over tlic 
people. How? He should have spread among them .1 rcjK)rt of the communicatioil 
made by the Ghost. For this proceeding he should have made use of Ilorabo, 
Marcellus, and Bernardo; they, too, had seen the Ghostii— diey could, indeed, swear 
to that. But if after Hiat the common people should ask further about what the 
Ghost disclosed, there was no one but Hanilct to answer, — he alotie had received 
the disclosure from the mouth of the Ghost. His friends can only swear that they 
bad teen the Gbott, and heard a voice ften under the earth admonishii^ them to 
take the oath which H.imlet desired of them, not to lil.ib alxjut what they had seen 
except, of course, with Hamlet's consent. So the hope of gaining the people 
very doubtful ; for they must be supposed to have enough sense to say to themselves . 
Hamlet, tlie only one penonal^ interested, is patty and judge at the aame time, — 
jii'ipe in his own cause. It is an absolute imi)Os,sibilily, if he kills the King, that 
upon his testimony alone, for no other existed, the people could have a conviction, 
ur the shadow of a conviction, of the jostiee of hb act. 

And now as to the rest, the nobility, the court, the collective dignitaries of the 
realm, — would they not all have risen at once against Hamlet as the most .vhamcful 
and impudent of liars and criminals, who, to gratify hi]> own ambition, had, wholly 
without proof, chaiged another, the King, with the worst of crimes, that he mig^ 
commit the same crime himself? \ nun who sought to possess himself of power 
after such a fashion, they are to be ready to acknowledge as their king, — a notorious 
icgiddef The tbame alone that be put upon them, in holding them tj be tudi 
fools as to believe his story, must have ttiiied up their wrath against him. As a 
worthless wretch must he appear to them, murdering the Kinfj, and covering his 
victim at the same time with a charge most shameful and incapable of being proved. 
The least they could do in the case would be to praooonce bhn u madman, and pot 
him in confinement and in ch.iins. 

£Page 39.] His own position Shakespeare's Hamlet understands very well, and 
aeoordingly taket better care of hit fame than die eritiei, by «t«^ itabbing die King; 
had he done that, ludi heraiim would have proved him a nort cgr^ioot timi* 

plctoTl , 

Even tlic ghost of his father understands the slate of things better than the critics. 
He requhes hit ton to avenge hit murder, but he by no meaaa tequiict it with 
their hot bloodthirstincss. He is in no such haste, and manner and time he leaves 
to his son : 'J/<nusoever thou pursuest this act,' says be. That merely the thrust of 
a dagger will tuffice, the Gbott doet not indmate; the Ghost is quite too judicioot 
for that* Even when he comes the second time, his visit is only to whet the blunted 
purpose; bet he doet not blame hit ton, nor read him a lecture because he has dosM 
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nothing, as the critics would have it, noT doa he make a crime of hit ddajr, aa tlu^ 

do. Only Hamlet himself does that. 

[Page 40.] Krcy&sig has said quite truly, * that, according to oar feeling, Hamlet 
could, without further circumstance, make short woric with the King.' 'According 
to our feeling,'— oh, yes! Btit nccorHin^j to poetic principle? — oh, no! According 
to our feeling, certainly ; for we know, indeed, — although not with full certainty till 
Act I1I« — that Gaadhtt la tte murderer of his htother, aad that the prince is per^ 
fectly in the right. Wt are in the secret, sm sit, as the public, in the council of the 
gods. But the Danes do not know it, and are never to be convinced of it if Hamlet 
slays the King, and then appeals for his vindicatioa to a private communication 
which a ghost has made to him. Thejr, die Danes, in the intricate case before them, 
will never gc! at the right and the wronj: of it in the way in which the critics would 
have matters decided; but all depends entirely upon the Danes finding out that, and 
not upon the right and wrong, what ought to be done or left undone, ' according to 
our feeling.' This is the great difference between the public before and the public 
behind the curtain ; between us who see the play and those who act therein. These 
stand in the first line, and we in the second. What is right and wrong, truth and 
jnstloe among them aad for tbemr-4he judgment of tiie atagOt— (his b the law for 
us, and to the supremacy of this juHc^ment ours must submit. 

Denmark is Hamlet's objective world. If that condemns him, and it must in 
justice condemn him, because it is impossible for him to justify himsdf liefore diat, 
should he commit the muider which the critical spectators demand of him, if before 
that world he must needs appear as a brutal ruffian, as the most impudent and bare- 
faced of liars, or as a maniac, — then axe his honor and reason, dramaticaUy and 
hvmanlj coaridered, gone feferert even thou^ his friend Horatio beUered in Urn 
ten times over. 

Bat what now has Hamlet in truth to do ? What is his real task ? 

A Ter}- sharply-deBned dn^, bot a duty very difiiDrent from that whidi ttie critics 
impose upon him. Not to crush the King at once, — he could commit no greater 
blunder, — but to bring him to oonfesakm, to unmask, and convict him : this is his 
first, nearest, inevitable duty. 

Aa tilings stand, tmth aad justice can be known only from one mouth, the mondi 
of the crowne d criminal, oT at least fvom the Khq|*a pnrtjp, or thqr remain hidden 
and buried till the last dsj . 

This ia the point I Herrin lie die tenon of this tragedy, — its enigmatical lionrer, 
its ineioraUe misery I The encoffined aecresy of the unprovable crime : this is the 
subterranean spring, whence flows its power to awaken fear and sympathy. 

That this point, so simple, so humanly natural, that when once seen it is forever 
pi«sent,r-<hat Ada point for a century kmg should Mwr have been seen, is the oMst 
incnmprehcnsible thing that has ever happened in smthedc critidsm from the ▼eiy 
beginning of its existence. 

[Page 47.] What Hamlet has nearest at heart, after the Ghost appeared to him, is 
not the 4iatk, but, on the contrai7,the life, of tlie King, — henceforth as dear to him 
xs his vam life ! These two live* are the only means whereby his task is to be accom- 
plished. Now that he knows the crime, now that he is to punish it, nothing could 
happen to him worse than that tlie King should die, uacxpooed, and so escape jus- 
ncel .... If by killing die Kingon tlw spot, he only deprived him of the fruila 
of his crime, or if he lost his own life hi so doing, or if the Danes had been so 
insane ns to set him on tlm throne after he had murdered Claudius, — would that be. 
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in the tragical sense, the true revenge ? Wherein would there \it any essentia! differ- 
ence between such an ending and the accident of the Kinfj's dying n ntitm.i' death, 
and thereby being deprived of the fniit of his crime ? To a tragical revenge there is 
BeoeMrf, iiaaisbiBeiit, to panislmient josHce, and to justice the vindlcadoo of it 

before the world. And, therefore, Hamlet's aim is not the crown, nor is it hU first 
duty to kill the King \ but his task is justly to punish the murderer of bis father, 
onanaltable as that morderer is in tlie eye of the world, and to satisfy the Danes cf 
die righteousness of this procedure. This is the point. 

[Pajje 5S.] Can we hear this interview between Hamlet and his mother, hear 
it only once, and not be satisfied that it is the voice of truth itself that here speaks ? 
«r do we niavndentand it, as if it were • paitienlar that need not be, or indeed a 
mere negntive that oiijjht not to he? For both {xrrsons, considering their respective 
position and their fate, it is the indispensable, all -essential scene that must needs 
lake place between them ! And yet here come the gentlemen critics, and talk of 
the part fall of genius, and the tragic scene that Hamlet plays with his mother, like 
a comedian to show himself off! Good God ! Must fihnkcspeare be forever fixed 
upon to write schoolboys' compo»tions about ? I should think there were others 
enough for that purpose! 

[Page 70. • O, that this too too solid flesh would melt,' &c.] What Hamlet,—! 
cannot say, has a presftitiment of, but nevertheless what is in him, dark, voiceless, 
but yet there, wholly undefined, but not to be banished, and inborn, as it were, in his 
natnre^—he does not nndentand, can fonn no idea of it, but ht fedt it I Hie atmo' 
qihere of murder which he inhales, which breathes upon him from the iier;on of 
die murderer, the shuddering sense of the Ghost hovering near, all that awaits him, 
all that stands ready at the door, all that his Iriends have bnni|;ht to hb knowledge, 
all that the Ghost has upon its lips to say to him ; the tenor, terrible as Past and at 
Future, — all that is for him here and is his : all this is in him ! This is the burthen 
which oppresses him, the immovable weight which he does not yet understand, but 
wUch he feds ! Hence the tone and coloring of this aoliloqay. 

[Page 77. 'My tnhlcs! meet it is T srt it down,' &c.] These words are an avii 
of the poet, but, with a view to the fundamental point of his piece as I understand 
it, not to the character, bat to the sUuetimt ot his hero. Instead of telling u what 
Hamlet can do first, he lets htm do what he first can, namely, bring out, expose to 
view the character of the King. This is the symbolic act by which he, the poet, 
shows us the way to understand Hamlet, — ^the pantomime whidi is to give us to se* 
the diflktdty of Hamlet's task. These words, jotted down, are the exprcsnoB of 
that which is at the first posj^i' lc r^nd impossible to him, — .nnd not only Mdijcttivcly. 
but objectively,— the possible and impossible not only to him, but in and for them- 
fdves, under the circnmstanoes. He can at the fint only take passing note of the 
King, only point him out to himself: 'So, uncle, there you are!' — beyond thif 
nothing else, absolutely nnthir;'! Upon the one side, a well-dcrcnded fnrtre'-s, nnd 
without, a single man, who is to take it, he alone. So stands Hamlet confronting 
Us task! 

[Page So ] Put will it not, however, be thought that he literally writes down the 
phrase? Must it still be said, — what even the poorest actor in HamUt would not 
misunderstand in this fashion 7 Hamlet pulls oat his tablets, and jabs the point of 
his pencil once or twice into the leaf,— because he cannot do the same to the King 
with his sword, as he would like to, — nothing further, — only such marks, such a 
sign does he make. That stands for ' So, uncle, there you are !' And although he 
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says he must wt\\c it down for himself, hc doct not Utenlly writ e^ - t ha t does not 
accord with bis mood and siiualion. 
(Page 89.3 As BOOH as Hamlet has heafd what the Ghort tdb him, and ii aloM 

by himself, his clear head in-^tanrly tnkcs in the whn!c dire pxss to which Truth and 
Right, hopdesslj beyond all humao power, have come. The imminent agony, aye, 
tfw ihadder of cotamtjr that must adie him aa to tibe impoi^Iity, as things stand, 
of solving tlie difficulty ; (for, let the case only be ooDsidcnd, it is snch a task M cs« 
ceeds the power of a single individual, exceeds every cfTort and every sacrifice 
that he, upon whom it devolves, can from his own resources bring and a|}ply;) 
the honor and die crime, coming so close tohim; his noidcred ftther'a cry fbf 
revenge; the triumphant murderer, who, if the task can be achieved, is certainly 
not to he reached by force, and hardly by cunning, with scarcely a glimmer of hope 
of success, so sagacious and artful is he ; — all this forms a condition of things so dark 
and dread, a dilemma of so terrible and monstrous a nature, that for a man involved 
in it to hrcak through it alone by his own unaided strength^— this IS, indeed, ft task 
which may well cost him the loss of his understanding! 

7X£r /Mit^t HUs stmt* 9/ tkt siht^km I and Shakespeaie ha* considered the tadc 
with this feeling, and has given it to his hero, so that the spectators also shall have 
it, and shall not, without it, look upon the prince from the outset as a shuffling, 
crackbrained fellow, who seela to humbug himself and us, in order to hide his lack 
of eneirg]r,r>tiiis, too* b again, dwronghly posHive and not negative, not n UamaUe 
pcreonnl tiefect, hut th« monstrous, real, objective, trouble and dilemma; — this feel- 
ing, this natural, immediate feeling, is the inmost impulse to bis purpose of putting 
•an antic disposition on.' This instinctive motive is dw fint oii^aal modve. His 
action is the direct outcome of this his full sense of the ntuation. 

Thus, upon a sound nature is laid what is fitted to destroy it ! And, in fact, 
it does destroy it, all except tht mind, all except the knowledge and freedom of the 
mind. 

Because hc knows that all in him of happiness and peace is already destroyed by 
the situation in which, perfectly innocently on bis part, he is placed, — for even were 
he to iolfil his task, hoir shall he ever agidn he gladN-aad because he knows o/Jtis 
lame time that the demon of his task is ceaselessly menacing the last thing which is 
left to him unshattcred, his mind, ever helplessly imperilled also, — because this entire, 
utter suffering has come upon him, nothing being left in him whidi is not affected 
bf it, and because it vMfy poaseases him, therefore he can do nothiiif else but give 
expression to this his condition, and this, too, out of the inmost Core of his natoreh 
and out of the strength and fineness of his understMding ! . . . . 

That from which he tthuUfy soflera, die tmH of his posithm, he manifests; he 
moves ia dM element which his fate has made for him, and within which alone all 
that he may undertake is lienceforth to go on. Others see this fact, vir : his blifjhtcd 
being and bis clear head; but they do not understand it. And they are not to 
undentand iu The mMaianoe, the shi^ fitt^ fills them; the inner lieiag^ (he 
suffering of the inner natuie, the agoogf and die coollictof the firee, strong mind, 
they do not understand. 

Buit— and (bis is the second polnt,^hat instinedve motive imsiamtfy makes itself 
iafllMBtial in him as an advantage. So it becomes effective as design. 

The behavior, for which, a«! a matter that may chance to be scrriceahlc to him. he 
prepares his friends, and the connection of which with the appearance of the Ghost 
diey ware not lo tattle about, U in fcct of (be peatest passible service to hfan. Do 
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not our practical gentlemen see now haw practical it is? Tbey would certainly 
tee it, if only they did not ddnk tuk fhe tnie practical way ia to cut the King dowti 
lit oneei For this behavior enables him at least to give some vent to what is raging 
within him, and whnt he would fain shriek out, while at the same time if leads atten 
tion away from liie ime cause of his trouble, away from his secret, and secures it. 
To bebave in Iris natnnl nunaer ia (he dide tint aanwni& bin, after the ehanfe 

Wrought in him hy the communication mitle tlie Ghost, that, — putting; wholly out 
of sight whether be could have done so or not, — that would be of no service, a very 
bad rAle Beridcs, by the behavior he adopts, be has no need any longer to show 
respect for those whom he despi s es ' de^wsei? qr, indeed! 

And possibly also, if h<? is supposed to be crary, he can, under this cover, should 
any favorable opportunity offer itself, make use of it for more active operations 
agdnat the enemy than woald be permitlad to a sane man; play a more active game, 

be perhaps foolhardy, and in cn<(e of failure still kcrp mom, unflcr the protection of 
his supposed imbecility, for a new attack. This also may occur to his mind when 
be Ibds bnaself suddenly caught in the clutdi of bis terrible 6te^ — as«f oecart bat 
it is not such an inducement as is certainly included in his thoughts. No matter 
of detail can he take account of at the first. That would require a plan, and a plan 
be neither has, nor can have. He does what be must, — takes the step which is 
directly before bimy—does what akme is aetnatly at band, docs it without any other 
reflection ; does what he in his situation must feci is to be done, and what he must 
recognize as most advantageous to his cause. And therefore, in thus acting, his 
thought must be that it will lead him the most aurdy and fiuthfully through the 
night of his task. Of the Hew, of the manner and preliwinaiy steps of the woik 
before him, he cannot by any means have an idea. 

The third point, finally, the main point for a right understanding of the piece, la 
Ibis: that it cannot be said, without quaUfieatioa, that Hamlet plays the madman. 
Such play, in the primary sense of the word, actually feigning, l>dongs to the mere 
novel, but not to him, not to Shakesjieare's Hamlet ! The degret of feigDing, the 
kiHii of play, — that is the nice and grand point to be considered. 

Here again we have to do with Shakespeare's chief strength as a poet, which is 
to re-mould a given subject, and give it a finer shape, the best in spirit and in truth. 
Thus here he takes the fable from Saxo's chronicle and the novel of Belleforest. 
There Amletb really pretends to be crasy; be crows Uke a code, flaps bfa wings, 
jumps upon the mattress under which the listener is concealed, and stabs him, and 
then hacks him into pieces, which he cooks and throws to the swine. He is the 
fellow to strike bis foe dead at once, — the very man the critics want ; tbey stand 
with Um on the same level,r-be actually does aU that tiiey require of Hamlet 

But it is by no means that hi<.tnn,- which Shakespeare's work represents. He uses 
It, and makes something entirely different out of it. Hit criminal, through bis appa- 
rently impregnable position, bean a charmed life, and his Danes ate not Saxo^ 
Jutes. The suliiect, tlie problem, in his hands has become wholly different, some- 
thing much deeper than a mere act of revenge, and consequently the character of 
the prince is another thing. 

As we «dd, Ae behavior of Hamlet, which is the most aatnrsl for him In Ms 

■ituation, and which springs directly from it, is also the most serviceable for the 
accomplishment of his work. To foresee that when be gives himself out as insane, 
Olhcn will so regard him; and to ^«f^ that thi^ should do 80,and therefore t» 
anitain the ddnslon, which they put upon themselves, by conduct which should tend 
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to strengthen it, — seems to him to amount to the same thin^;. Therefore, to thii de- 
gree, which U relatively slight, he makes believe, he playt the madman. But because 
it is essentially hii truth, the effect of his real suffering, of his shattered being, to which 
hb mind, itiU ever free, gives vent to far as it dartt without betnjring his secret^- 
because it is hu toriiire, hi'; ra^e, his cry of woe, hi<! a;;ony, thus oiitwcirdly expressed, 
thos fully and entirely become known : therefore Uiis play of his is not mertljf feigning* 
and beciOM not mir^t ffaerefere not feigdiig at all, hi the ttriet feme of die word. 

[Page 95.] How loosely does he wear his mask ! How transparent is it 1 He 
is always showing his true face. Not hiatself, only his secret, is hidden. And 
therefore is his mask to lOon used np. For so soon as the first opportunity offers 
fat action^ aad how looii it oamM through the court-play 1 — the l^if kaowi hia 

secret; that the madness was no real madness, the Kinfj mtif.; iinturally have seen 
even earlier. From the beginning his evil conscience scented under this madness a 
design against htnudf. He applies to Haadet's bdiavtor, even bdbre he had dan- 
destinely listened to him, the same word that Hamlet himself uses, < puts on,' — 
' why he puts on this confusion." After he listens, his suspicion is certainty ; hut 
now, alter the play, he sees, also, out of what knowledge and to what ultimate eud 
the madneas has heen feigned. Hantiet knows veiy well, at die point wUdi he has 

readier!, that the olrl melhorl \% worn out. A new one must be found. But, first, 
hit mother is to be ettlighttned, and her comcunce apfteaUd to. This is now, after 
he has oonvinoed himself of the gailt of the King, her husband, the most important 
thing, the actually urgent duty which lies nearest to him, nearer than killing the 
King! But this, in fact, seems to have escaped all ol>servation, vir: the inexorable 
necessity, according to the meaning and charaaer of the piece, of just this action. 
That Shaitespeare lets this acdon be introdaced bf the agenejr ef otben, and not by 

Ilamlct, by the interest of Polonius, as a part of his machinrKtion against the prince 
and the Queen, — this action, which is in itself for both of them the most imperative 
necessity; and that, moreover, not merely notwithstanding thb estnaal agency, but 
rather for the sake of it, the impersonal Power (the Ghost) intervciNii as die power 
instantaneously helpiri^,- nl! ror\vard ; this it is that impresses this scene so powerfully 
with the stamp of that unequalled power of invention which characterizes the work, 
and makes this seene the eenbre and tuming-point of the whole. 

Here, here comes in a circumstancr which ch.in^jes everything. Hamlet kills 
Polonius. He must now submit to be sent away. Thus, as the opportunity to adopt 
some new method of proceeding is cut off, the old ome^ aldMngh somewhat wom 
oottBUrtbe continued, because it suits both the King and the prince; it suits the 
King to consider the prince as really insane, and so to get rid of him, and it suits 
the prince to continue his peculiar behavior, although more carelessly than before, 
and widioat takinf any ipedat pains to diaaemhie, even wearily, heeanse he has 
H^ven the death-stroke 

It may be said, however, that Hamlet feigns only so far as is necessary to make 
the others show themselves. The real feigning is, in fact, always on their part; 
diey all pretend to be honest, and play false comedy. He tells them only his tnidl 
and their lies, and mrikes them tell their lies. The case of Amlcth in the novel 
does not necessitate the feeling that it was a case to lose one's understanding about i 
therefore he pretends to be mad. Handet, on die oontraiy, has dmt fading, and 
therefore is his feigning so transparent, unreal, after an ideal fashion. The gravity 
of his fate is ever far more to him tlian hts soUcttude alMMt his mask. It is only Uf 
the way, and is soon played. . . . 
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[Page 1 19.] Hamlei, I have said, chrKwes the best nir.ms tfi his end. Ay, IB 
deed! For the court-piay, by the vividnci>it and transparency «ith 'ivhicb it repre- 
seats tlie deed,^diis,«allier than •07 «Am oonceivalile tUof , tUs sitrprise at 6ikBiig 
himself confronted with his secret in the full light of the lamps of the theatre, — 
this, if he committed the crime, must' bring the King to confession, although at firet 
only to Hamlet's eye and satisfaction. How much u thus hereby gained ! The 
Sfst indiqwDBsUe step toimds die solmtioa of his task is actmlfy lakca; now. In 

deed, he first tn.r.vs his way. And thr.t Ilnmlct knows without doubt that confessiof 
is the point upon which all depends is seen htrt, — here at the close of this soliloquy 
be spaJcs out the wtrd^ *Tbat guilty creatures sitting at a play, .... have fro- 
tlaimtd their malefactions !' Caiifewcd, and OB the qpot i ktrrim is the eftctiveneH 

of this mode of procccdin{j. 

[ISkge 121.] II, ii, 576-598, is said to mean, forsooth, that thus far Hamlet has 
mistakeo and Mondered about the whole thing. Pray, have people no eais for the 

agony of .1 human being, which is so intolerable that it drives him to the extremity of 
falling out with himself, no appreciation of a situation in which righteous indigna- 
tion, became it cannot reach its object, turns against Hself, in order to gire Itsdf 
vent and to cool the heated sense of the impossibility of acting by self-reproach and 
all manner of self-depreciation? Is if his 7^/7/ then to he a dull and muddy-mettled 
rascal, and peak like Jobn-a-dreams, unpregnant of his cause? Does be condemn 
bimsdf thereto oat of cowardice, ineapitdty, moibid sempalonsncas, weakness of 
will, and all suchlike fine motives? Is he not rather forced to be so? Is he not 
doomed thereto? I thought I had shown plainly enough the iron grasp in which 
he is bdd. That be can jw^ nothing for a Icing upon who<^ property and nost dear 
life a damnc/! defeat has been made : that is the very horror of his position, — to be 
forced to -.peak nnt a syllable dirf ctly and ti> the point; if he had chosen to do only 
that, most assuredly and instantly he wuulU ha%'e lost the game. And the critics 
insist npoo condenudnf; Um^ becanse be knows that and declares it, and dm 
nothing ! The actor, k • can talk of Priam's death and Hecuba's grief — talk of them 
so movingly 1 Had he his (Hamlet's) motive, his cue for passion, he would drown 
the stage with tears, and make mad the guilty, &c., because be, in the freedom of 
the actor, of the objective, can. act! But Hamlet cannot do that, h» can act no 
play, but a real thin;;, directly, out of his own consciousnrss, and must suffer wreck, 
because he can adduce no proof of its reality ! He must be silent, he can operate 
only indirectly, by means of a reflected image, most let play-actors speak and act 
for him, and can himself only lock on and observe I .... 

And when he says further, *!t cannot be But I am pigeon livered, and lack gall 
To make oppression bitter,' &c. ; this also is an outbreak of hit wrath at not being 
pennitted to foUow the fint inpalse, the inunediate prompting of die d»at Ibr ie> 
vengc. He is thus enraged, becanse his reason is so strong as to restrain him, and, 
because be restrains himself, he has to suffer such pain. To smite down the King, 
to sacrifice his own life by the blow, in order to be quit of bis task at once, instead 
of fulfilling it, that were the first, the easiest, the happiest thing for him; but he 
wills to fulfil it, wills to fulfil it faithfiilly, .and not shamefully avoid it. His gall 
does not affect his head, his will tames his heart, the gnashing hunger for revenge, 
<he stonn of the blood; and diat is the ac«iy that makes the blood boil, from Uiat 

nature revolts, every fihre quivers in rebellion and anguish : so stront^ is the will in 
him, whom people would make out to be a weakling, that be endures this torture in 
the fear and viitoe of bis duty. What he tails at as 'piceon-livefcd/ when the 
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mortal aatnie, impaticKt oT pain, weujr of suffering, crlc* OOt in him, — all this ii 
enduring courage, the courage of reason. Springing froin reverence for a botjr dnty 
and from devotion thereto. 
[Fige 154.] On bie wvf to lib mother, Htmlet findt the King at prayer « — the 

King, who Aere for the first time makes vcrhal confcisiou Ixrforc us that he is 
the murderer, while confessing the crime to himself in soliloquy. So far h&vc 
Hamlet and the poet brought htm, by means of the play. Here n progress in (he 
rtle of the Xing, and, from the negative side, in the piece ! I There is a depth or 
power of invention here wliich has not its like! The wisdom in the rhythm of the 
development, — this it is which, if I may speak for myself, moves me the most deeply 1 
the ttm^ of die onward movement in the pieces how mnainred It its stepv— Che 
course it takes, appearing to drag, and yet diaaed by the itonn of Gad« Henvnn, 
and Hell thundering together! 

[Pa^e 156.] Now, after the court-play, Hamlet knows, indeed, that he is discov* 
end. As he knows his enemy, so after this attack his enemy knows ktm, and will 
strain every nrrvc (o destroy him, to get clear of the pursuer, the avenger. Thii 
Hamlet knows, and must be prepared for, must expect, and, — trust to his righteous 
cause. Jvsl Ab it b which b hb motive, his absolnte modvet hb only support! 
And if, to the result just arrived at, nothing further should come to advance his aim, 
nay, even if the remoter consequence should prove injurious and outweigh the 
present advantage, and cause all to come to nothing, it must not be he himself 
throogh whose action it comes to naught. That would be the case ahonld he mm 
stab t'le Kin;^' He can never, hy bb own testimony alone, oomjdete bb wotfclf 
he <iilences the guilty one forever. 

Hamlet, it b tm^ does not himself say tibis^— not' But the state of the case si^ 
It instead. Perhaps Shakespeare meant not to take from ns entirely the idea of the 
possibility of his yet saying something himself ; has meant, — and not perhaps, hut 
certainly, meant, — that we shall learn it from the piece itself, that our Judgment 
shoold give heed to lib /JhC, as well as our aw to the w trA of hb eharacterst 
How if the poet should reserve the cxplnnntion of his plot for some other one of 
his dramatis personte, who is to come forward at the end of the piece ? How if 
bb prince b not to be our interpreter of the plot beforehand, bat rather b himsdf 
to be included in it?— the general idea, hidden in him, in the individual and the 
concrete, in the movement and the passion, in the disjeeta mumbra, which do not 
yet recognize their master P 

[Flsge 157.] Is it OuNight to be a mere snbtevfitge of Hamletfs bfcsolntion, diat 
he considers the moment when the King is prayin;: a^ not the favorable moment 
for htm to die ? a refinement of Hamlet's subtle theorizing about revenge, by which 
he imposes on himself; tfiattbe avenging sword moat know a more horrid bent? 
Are the critics struck with l>lindness ? It is, I insist, the purpose of the poet, hii 
determination the whole piece through, his decree, his judfjment, — the object in 
view, to show how he himself unden>tands it, and wishes it understood ! instead of 
a lie, it b the truth which be wbbes to make manilcst«— it b kk wisdom, hu under 

standing, his idea of iii^tice, that we are to receive! With this design upon us, he 
builds up his piece. [Sec, ' When be is drunk asleep, or in bis rage,' &c.. Ill, iii« 
89-95.] Well,— and how then does the King fall at last ? He so Edb that we see 
tfiat evety other way would be more lenient, would be 'hire and s.ilary.' n.-; ;n 
geance! not the vcnjjeance to which he is tloomod. Not in a sudden fit does he 
fitll, not while drunk asleep, not while gaming, or swearing, &c. ; then his fate would 
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Iwve been all too ea5!y; but, in fact, at a moment. an<i when in the very act of 
doing what puts bin) so utterly beyond all hope of salvation, that even from the 
thrcatcnSDg ironb ef Hainlet, terrible as fbejr «e nddier can nor Aoold, wim 

he otters them, anticipate the cata'-trophc ! -,ve, even as little as Hamlft himself, 1... ve 
DO premonition of the result ! The King falls in perpetrating a crime, even greater 
than Us first, at the moment when be Is o«Bmitt!ni; a tkrtefetd murder^— nuber tbaa 
be betrayed he suffers even bis own wife to drink the poison whicb he bad prepared 
for Hamlet, — in tins moment, utterly hopeless of salvation, be falls: So 'tbst bis 
soul nuiy be as damned and black As hell, whereto it goes.' 

Tbiisdie/Miffiilfistbe words of Hamlet 1 Thus do diqr expmi Aft idea, SbalM* 
speare's idea to the letter, of vengeance, of punishment, of jndpnCBt, in iOch a caie 
as tbis, hit way of dealing justice to this transgressor. . * • • 

And it moat not be forgotten that Hamlet it is who brii^ the King to tUs end. 
Ilealoue doa U,hf\M bits Mb/ by bis atees, fay the play by the killing of 



£Page 161.3 £D^cd, frantic, he rushes in wildly to bis mother, and here, bear* 
Ing die voice bdiind the tapestry, ktn, turn aopposing flie King to he hidden there* 

he allows himself to be carried away by his hot bloo<1, hy rage; here, in this place 
and in this still hour, close by the bed where he himself was begotten, and which shall 
by bis will be no couch for luxury and damned incest ; here, where the wont per- 
sonal dishonor which has been inflicted upon him, the living son, by the seducer of 
his mother, comes near to him ; here, where the whole air is full of it; here, 
the voice of the wretch (he is thinking only of the King, and therefore believes that 
it is the Kbg whom he has heard), the Toioe of the wretch calls np all his shame, 
and, fiafgetting the strict obligation of his task, he givex full course to his thirst for 
vengeance (after the proof he has had by means of the play, he is, of course, morally 
free to kill the King), he is carried away into the grave error of plunging his sword 
dmngh the tapestry. A grave error, indeed 1 For 4m his moral r^it and powet 
are not at all conrf med. 

This is the turning-point of the piece, which includes in itself the second cardinal 
momeot for the tindentanding of die whole. The fint, that whidi I call die fbnda* 
mental point, is the eonditio sine quA iwn, that guards the treasure, wtlich CSa he 
exhumed only with the help and by the power of the second 

Only with this second point do we get an insight into the tragic depth of the piece, 
into the plot. To nndentand this taroiiig*poiitt is to understand Hamlet 

Something new is here before us, something surprising, for which we WOTS BOl 
prepared. Hamlet commits an error ! And this error is Hamlet I 

Bat from now on, all hinges on this error, and only of tbis error shall we have to 

speak. 

That Hamlet stabs at the tapestry is no proof forsooth that he was a coward, and 
would not have ventured the act face to face with the enemy (even this silliness 
has been soggcsted I); hut it is the cxpreasioa and die act of his blind passion. 

Dinthout stopjiinrj to consider whether he hit or m:--'-. he stales, like lightninr'. blindly 
into the dark (the tapestiy corresponding to the veil within, in which the storm of 
Ui Uood wraps hb reason for the moment); be looks neidier to the right nor Ieik«-' 
tnly hean, and fidsdy ! the foe without, and hear* wrongly his own thirst Ibr vec- 
gennce within, and is deaf to his duty. 

He has made the thrust at la.st, — and what is the consequence? What has h« 
•oeonplished? He has committed a murder! Instead of bdng freed feom die oM 
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bailhen, he lu^ brought up JD his loal a new one; instead of accomplishing what be 
il bound to do, he has b«come guilty. Thus the error punishes itself. 

* Bntf' say the critics, • if be had only slain the King before, which would have 
been no criae, he woold have saved bioKidflhmkUiitftd crime 1^ TWwashis 

error, and for that error he commits this, — for that he b punished by this P By no 
means I For then be would have committed a far greater error. Now there lies 
Bpon his ton! a crime, a deith-Uoir,<— bnt an andea^edl Uour, mora as aofiir* 
Innate than a guilty act, — but, in the other case, had he killed the King, he 
would, indeed, have kept himself pure, morally pure, but his duty, the one great 
object or aim of bis being, he would have mined, shattered into atoms, and his 
Ikiher wonld have remained forever aaavenged. It is for dds, for this, his cause, 
he becomes a criminal ; so wild, so narrow and precipitous, so fatal is the path in 
which hit destiited task urges him, that he has become a murderer in its service, be> 
came for once he has not kept in the cowie whidi it prescribed, becaose for once he 
has forgotten his true work. But he has DOt icadeied himself wholly incapable of 
fillBIIing its behests. lie is still able to serve his cause, and is held in reserve. 

Therefore is the opinion which Gervinus expresses so false : < This failure of 
vengeance most now compd lifan most powetfolly to act at last in earaest' Jvsl 

the reverse is true. If anything could occur to liring him to his senses, to impress 
npon him the necessi^ of checking the pace of his task, it is this failure, this mit- 
ikrust, precisely this I Instead of PbTooiuf , had it been the King whom he had 
slabbed, wh.it would he not have brought upon himself! What a disgraeefill, 
wretched, irretrievable blow would he have struck! Fearfully near has he come, 
out of blind rage, to ruining his whole cause, ruining it in the most shameful and 
Uondering manner. Accident alone, so to speak, has saved him. This consider- 
ation above all things nui^t be lirout^ht home to him by the serious mistake which 
he has made, with overpowering and humiliating irony, warning him and bidding 
him beware how he comes any nearer to so fotal an end; more pressingly and 
empliatically than ever must lie fed himself obliged to proceed gently, with ie« 
doubled foresight, with still more marked •procrastination'; he must, in fact, pro- 
ceed so carefully that he must feel himself, with a shudder, driven to a stand-still, 
since he has snflered himself by a sensdess boist of passion to stumble over the 
abyss to which he had rolled down, driven to a full )>ause from the shock in bis 
own mind, even though he [lerceives no circumstances forcing him thereto. 

And yet forward all goes with Aim, rapidly forward! And therefore is the idea, 
Uut the error, whidi he has committed, moat done move him to foU at onoe upon 

the Kint^, doubly wrong and false. 

And tbu^ he quietly submits, — as, indeed, be must, — to be sent off to England \ 
still more pasdvely than ever does he bear himsdf; ay, verily, he has become 
timid. He has, by a blunder, almost lost the game; has played into the hands of 
his opponent ! He must begin anew, and from a worse position than before. The 
guilt of bloodshed ties upon him, which his madness, now become so transparent, 
does not conc ta L b tte eye of die woiU he is a dangerous duuacter, to be coo- 
fincd, and watched, sad kept from doing harm. In the power of the King is he! 
But the enemy, this he sees, will not aim directly at bis life. He is to be got rid 
of hy €intnk^. • Hide fox, and all after,'— this is the game which b now oflbed 
Um. His head may well be trusted to accept the gsni^ agsiait the beads of bis 

opponents. The enemy moans to attack him with snasSS Mid pitfalls, woAht most 

ITf for his part to delve a yard U:law their mines. 
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[Page 172. ' How all occasions do inform against me,' &c., IV, iv, 3; ] Weary 
is Hamlet, weary under bis burden. Now, wben be is shipped off to England, tbe 
cbuge of nmrdcr rnMng on him fhiongh bii owb fiuilt«— conparii^ kit lot, cbiiDcd 
as he is to his txnk, with thr>.t of Fortinbras, who is $0 free in all his movements, — now 
comes tbe fear, — now at this passing moment, wbicb puts him at a distance, and 
separatet Um from foe and from the object tad aim of hb revenge, tbrongh kn 
own fault, — now comes nearer to him than ever the fearful apprehension that, not- 
withstanding all his trouble, all his patient endurance, his task has at last become 
impossible. This horrible dread penetrates bitn to the quick, and weighs down his 
soaL Woo1ditiiolbeheltertoabikediefalowotoiice,aiidraiDhlieMiM,tierifiee 

it, become a Imitor to it, than still to go on hnptn^:; nnd waiting, and ytt not succeed 
after all, not be abU to succeed, because success is impossible, because be himself, 
to all appeanooeii has already in part rendered it ao by bit bungling, and beeaine 
no help coma to bim frmt above f How, — considering the character of his task, 
which is unapproachable, not to I>e ^ot at, — how he is to satisfy the reason of the 
thing, he cannot conceive, but he can at least content his blood, should he strike the 
decidve Uow. And how it abridtt in bis ear, liow it saigea over bis soull This 
llOTrible doubt, \%hich i=; .i very different thing from the cowardly complaining temper 
wliich ti ascribed to him, — this horrible doubt, which has for its background the 
remone wUch be feds for tbe error he has mad^ and wbidi tarns doabt into 
despair, the doubt whether he shall throw all the dictates of reason to the winds, — 
this is the demon that rules this soliloquy, and runs wild therein; and therefore 1 
have said it is the shriek of Hamlet's agony which here relieves itself. And while 
he raves with this demon, and endures toitnres, Mix eeute it alFtadyrifmi»^kmmrds 

Us auomplishmfnt ! ay, already is it as gOOd SS fidfiUed, wilbottt any SOSplcion OQ 
his part or on ours, through his error I 

[Page 176.] I ibonid onlftitce to Itnow what tficj who critidse Hamlet woold 
bavo done in bis place ? All intolerable torture does he endure for his cause, in 
order to accomplish it thoroughly and worthily. On liis ///> depends the possibility 
of its success, the revelation of divine justice upon earth in mis capital case. And 
now be is led to dcndil As sorely sa Rosencrsnts and Gniidenstem deliver dieir 
letter, his head f ills. That letter, then, they must net be allowed to deliver, they 
muit deliver a different one. That is clear, absolutely clear. If Hamlet suffers 
them to deliver that, he may well, with tbe strictest tmtb, say of himself, *0 wbst 
an ass am 11' But, do you say, he could have spared them ? He could have written 
something that would endanger neither him nor them ? Does he know, or can he 
discover from them so that be may depend upon their word, how far they are cog- 
nisant of die purport of their cmad? wbetber they are not cbarged with some oral 
message? What if they should contradict what he might write of a harmless cha- 
racter ? What if the king of England, being ii: d3ubt, should send back to Den- 
mark for further directions, detam all three, and then, as snrely was lo be expected, 
put Hamlet to death ? No^ dicre is no expedient possible, no evasion, no choice be- 
tween thus or otherwise, no, not here, ncr at any point in the whole destined (ottrse ef 
Jiamlttl Just this is again the point upon which a right understanding of tbe piece 
depends! Rosencrants and Gniidenstem,— or bel Tbooetwor-or fbatwUdiwd^ 
more with him than he himself, that which is most s.acred to him, for wbidi bo 
endures a life full of torture; not for a moment does any but the one p ossibl t oontaa 
lie between. He must sacrifice them, and even witboot aUowiqg tbem time to coo- 
ff H sitf ff fln TWt • For if oidy dicy are allowed time far con ft si i c n . aftst 
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Ibqranicixed an>l made euiUc of their position, there to m ibrescemg what torn 
things may take for him;* any, the very least pause, the most insignificant delay, 
may have for its consequence an embassy to Dcnmarlc for instructions, and it might 
be Ana, even if RoMnenuits and GuQdeiMteni were diapoMd of, and only their eon* 
fcssion, if it contained anything compromising the prince, came to the ears of the 
English king. We ouy pity Hamlet, then, for this act, if we will, but we must 
lake care bow we blane htm. 

[Page 179.] Bat are they guilty to a dflfree * woidiy of death ?* This qnestion 
need not he pressed. It is not at all necessary. They have done what puts them 
in peril of death, an act fatally thoughtless, such an act as may only too easily ex* 
poae to death any one who eoaamila {t,— that is rafSdent, amply soffident That 
the letter which they are to deliver contains nothing of advantage to Hamlet ; that 
the journey is not for kit welfare: so much it is certain, beyond all doubt; that 
Roaencnnti and Gnildenitern Itnew. All that can be said in their Tfaidication is 
diat they may have believed that Hamlet, the assassin, deserved nothing good ; it 
eannot be said in their behalf that their duty a.s subjerf^ required them lo render to 
the King the desired service, for this is not the motive which the poet represents 
them as determined liy. Thdr wiHiagDcas to do die husfoess was Ae oomeqiieBoe 

of their nature, of their sort of character Whoever, from his position, or 

from his zeal and officiousness, or whatever it may be, undertakes the office of 
carrying the letter and Hamlet to England must sufF>^ whatever of harm to himself 
may lia comiaeted wlQi such an errand. The business is dangerous ; such afiirs 
always are; here are 'the fell incensed points of mighty opposites,' — it has been 
made clear enough through the court-play what a conflict has been here enkindled; 
and if Roacoaanti and Gaildcnsteni do not see or fear it, die fkolt is in their short- 
rightedness, or their levity; but they are only short-sighted and light-minded because 
they have minds and eyes only for the favor and gratitude of the King, — mch a Kin^ ! 
Because, out of the littleness of their nature, they court that, their baseness is their 
min; they pfoaaenade, ao to speak, in the sphere of a fate whidi involvea damna- 
tion, without scenting or •.vi^hing to scent the sulphur; instead of fleeing from it, 
they plunge into the baleful atmosphere as into their native dement 1 And, only 
beoiue of this same fat^ Hamlet is compelled to saoifioe them; to this fate, and 
■otto Hamlet, who is only its instnnnent, they fall victims. Wliere such a king 

liears rule, his servants are always exposed to the very worst that can befall, and, as 
IS seif-evident, at any moment their ruin may come through circumstances and causes, 
fiom whidi nodiing may seem more remote than the catastrophe; for tlie main thing 
is overlooked, because it is always present, even the grtmnil on which all concerned 
live and move, upon which all rests, and which is itself Destruction. Whoever 
sarves audi a kiiig, and, widioat any misgiving of Us crim^ serves him wldi ready 
seals upon him Hell has a claim, and if that claim Iw made good, he has no right 
to complain. Th.it he doc^ not observe the seriousness and the peril of lus positiott 
avails nothing, fur of such a peril men ought to take note. 

Tiiese are ddngs in wUch Sbakeqiean knows no jesting, becanse he Is so great 
an ex)X)under of die Law, die Divine Law, and he holds to it as fu> seeond poet 
has done. 

[Page 185.] Bnt that stab through the tapestry,— as the dcadi of Monte was the 
disastroas conseqnence of that grave error, ao also was the dcstnudon of Rosen 
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cnoU snd Guildenstern. There/art, on account of that error into which he allowed 
UflMdf to ftn, the original plot of the King is changed ; therefore, instead of the 
commission to demand the arrears of tribnte, the death-sentence of Hamlet ■ 
scut to Fi) 'land ; tkrrefore, Hamlet has to work against it, as he actually does; 
thoeJoK, aiier an accident has rendered his counter-plotting useless, and made it 
iiiq>oaaifalefof-himtoiudlir]rit,(haetwofall. TXm^^, tiao, lie ftlk Hmidr. For 

that one error, which has, also, for its consequence, the madness of Ophelia, the 
poet lets him atone with kit life! But not, I doubt, for the blood of these gentle- 
mcD ; he has veiy little of that upon him, for that flows on the King's account, and 
servet to fill up hit meisore; but Hamlet atanei for the offence committed against 
his cause, which can now he ctowned with taccem only \tf kit UomTs being ahed 
for it. 

And BOW one qneatioa more !n conclusioa. 

WTiy do not Rosencrantz and Guildcnstcm sail back to Denmark, after Hamlet 
has escaped from them ? To take him to England is the purpose of their journey. 
To deliver the letter without Aim, what is the use of that ? The same chance tlMl 
favors Hamlet'i return thejr might take advantage of also, yes, and they would do 
so if they knew what threaten; them. What have Qm Ctittcs thought about thia» Ot 
rather have they thought about it at all ? 

Their /bte does not snfler RoBencrantx and Gnildcnstem to turn bacfc,-^the fat* 
that, on account of their connection with iie Xuigt has them as well as him in iti 
clutch, and drives them to their death. 

From their quality, their nature, their habit, from their way of thinking, they keep 
on to England : fiom their servility and offidoosneaa. For fear of being Omni^ 

stupid, they do not desire to show thcm<;elvt<; nftcr the miscnrringe of their errand; 
the ittriUen commission with which they are charged is a royal one, that they must 
deliver, fhey must disdunge fbdr function as ambasaadon to a tribotaiy cont. All 
this one can imagine as passing through their minds; but the chief motive that 
governs them is yet another, one which is orifjinatcd rot in themselves, but for 
which their employer has given occasion. On this account, above all, they pursue 
tbdr wiqr* beeavse Quf A mai immt what is in the letter whidi the King has 

entrusted to them; therefore they have n i ch. ice ; they must deliver it, because they 
are not initiated into the business. That is evident from their continuing on their 
voyage. Had they been made acquainted with the real object of thdr miasion, they 
would not, perhaps (the King must at least have foroccn this possibility), have 
ddivered the letter. Therefore he left Ihcm in (he d.irk. Iff is thus accountable 
for their death, immediately so; because, designedly kepi in ignorance by him, it is 
posdhle fcr them to eondnde that, besides what rdates to the prince, die letter 
makes mention of other matters, — there had been talk about demanding tribute, — 
which they are bound to attend to. The substituted letter does, indeed, cause tbdr 
death, but only because the royal letter takes them to England, and because, afler 
die escape of the prince, it could do so only by the writer's having kept them in 
ipnorince >>f it'i content'^, in order tn rn;xke '.ure of their pliabiU^* At the door of 
t/tts writer, then, they must in truth lay their destruction. 

[Page ajo.] In what tragedy (I do not believe die very poorest could be gidky 
of sucn stupidity), in what tragedy, I .xsk, does there occur tlie ns'.nssination of the 
guilty, without proving their guilt for the truth of the piece and the satisfaction of 
the persona concerned? 

Sat It is the difficult of producing tins evidence;, tbb proof, tlie apparent inposs^ 
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biluy of convicting the guilty person, that constitutes the cardinal point in Hamlet I 
And therefore killing the King before the proof is adduced would be, not killing the 
guilty, but killing the proof; it would be, not the murder of the criminal, but the 
ttofderof Jaidcel It woidd be Tradi tluit would be itnidt dead, dirongh ts 
annihilation of its only means of triumph ; the tragic action would degenerate into 
the actioa of mere brutes j e strange, outrageous, brutal blow across the dear eyes 
oT die nndentuiding, wotdd be ttb Mmden stroke,— for wbidi die criticB ere so 
importunate ! 

[Page 232.] It has been objected that the action of the tragedy pau'^es in the 
fourth act and in the beginning of the hflh ; but it is precisely JUrt that we hnd the 
in^k end dnmmHe dtmml. For wben Hamlet Is made inactive^ then ^ Xh^ 
acts ! and thereby maintains himself as that which, for the sense and economy of 
the drama, be is, namely, the second person in the piece. He now seizes the offensive, 
the fittal rAle, so propitious for the avenger, and decisive of the result. The assailant 
has well ii(gh paralfMd Umself ; the first movement comes to a test; at this rest the 
second movement takes fire and is kindled, — the second movement, no less importani 
than the first, which unfolds the peculiar action of the criminal, — wherefore, the 
fonrdi act belongs to the King,— ead It b theae two novemcnts of the peiiona, imep* 
dianging one with the other, which constitute the action of tht piece, and whicb 
are united and concluded in each other, the persoos maU^g these movenenti odthet 
understanding nor cunirolling the action. 

Thiais^*«wil»4K«fiMi/' TV>lookfbrit,asScHUOBLdoef,ODl]riBwhatHa»> 

let does, proves that he had no understanding of fbe ficce^ and (bat hc WOlfgmtA 
that it must he here as it is elsewhere; quod nmt 

[Page 234.] Through Hamlets action, fctat to bimsdf, bis canse is ripe for tte 
6lliil act. Hamlet is needed no more to conduct it. Only for the ezeeiition of the 
judgement is he to be further used: his arm and his life ; only these are still re- 
quired ; — no longer is there need of his mmd, his wit, bis patience; — Another, who 
never errs, has stepped into his place and released him. He has fwcW the goal,— 
though he himself knows it not ! 

Iltnet the mood in which be appears in the churchyard, his repose, the tone of a 
man wbo bai done all be can and bas nothing more to do, the disgust at the finitn 
nature of things, the melancholy, and sickening sense of mortality, whicb fill him. 
This feeling it is which finds expression in his meditation npon the skull, in his re- 
torts, in bis horribly witty, bitter-sweet talk. With this feeling he follows Alexan* 
der^ dnat vndl It stopa a bnngbole. 

[Page 237.] And what are the circumstances by which the criminal is lured forth 
to judgement, and by which the higher Helper, in the form of accident, assists the 
avenger, and carries him forward, without his being able to see how saidj and 
quickly the end is attained? By the players coming to Elsinore, — by the pirates 
meeting Hamlet, and conveying him back to Denmark, — and, aMve all, by the acci- 
dent of Folonius's falling by his hand! — that is the decisive thing 1 Thai gives to 
Hanle^s cause die vietoiy! To die IncUan the gods are reoognimble bjr tfacir crfes, 
which never wink ; thus out of this accident looks the eye of the goal, — the pore light 
of the Solution,— ondasaledf without shadow, soxc, eternally firm, not an efelid 
ijoivering. 

The as«ir that Hamlet makes, diat it is whidi kUs; bv^— because it Is his mut,— 

not kix hit, bttt the hit of Fate ! That is the secretest point in his fate-guided 
coune, the most secret, the most completely hidden from him; that is the bright 
Vet. II.— M 
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point in the invention of Shakespeare, and the turninr; point of the piecc^ diS lUng 
mwardfy accomplitM^ but only made visible outwardly in the catattropkit 

Thif Uiod dcafh of Foloiuin b the demth of aO; tutjlt also mmiasks die crindnall 
Tluoagh that thnut, hy which Hamlet in blind passion triej to hit the King and 
doe* net hit him; by this thrust the King is really hit! But on/y because Hamlet 
has not in downright reality bit him, is he iu truth hit, — so hit that the truth (om*» 
U l^Mtl On lUt aCGonnt, it is true, Hamlet bimacir falls^— iMt liii tnli is iU« 
iiUed 

By the death of Polonius, Hamlet stirs up against himself a vengeance simiUr to 
lluitwllidilw has to inflict; Imt m iMuAif'^-^ bas bo i^lrteou dumtolili lif% 
«iid since, ncverthckss, it is fulfilled, end lie ■Mj^irt death dicsefiom, il usbts 

bim to do what he is bound to do. 

And it thus assists Aim : because the crimina/ whom At is to punish avai^ himstlf 
tf it, mmddbrHtt it, in ofdcr to secure JUmte^ and destrajr fftmlei, .... 

Such i& the wonderful combination here before us, Hamlet stands involved in 
the Cause : he cannot choose his plan, for it strides on before him. And this it is 
that is described as • the hero's having no plan I' This is the positive content of 
diat negative proposition. He suffers himself to be led; for that, he is intelligent 
and passive enougli, — pa';'=ive in the large sense that he understands the difficulty of 
his task, understands in fear and agony ; and thus he goes straight to the mark, — 
itfaight into die heart of the crime. And bjr no meaoe tbmfyt TUt pcepoMcreoi 
idea, that he goes slowly, has come to be a settled notion, only from the silly desire 
that he should slay the King right off. The pUtt Anam ^ m» dtl^.* It drives 
ahead in storm 1 The fulfilment, the judgement,— end the death also of the King, 
come even qoideer than Hamlet and we can faieiee. With one strbice all b ful- 
filled, — in overwhe-Iming surprise ! 

Now inay Hamlet strike the King down, now at last when he himself is dying; 
now may he heaifccn to hb Uood when hb Uood b flowing! And now hb throit 
cannot injure the Cause; it seals and fulfils it. But never till now, oafy in £Mt 
iast moment, when I^ertes and the Queen also have fallen. 

And this is what is considered a needless blood-bath 1 Justice and her poet know 
better what Uood the demands in espkUon, and who b her ddilor. 

Indeed, even now the Kinr; maVrs no coafession; even Death opens his mouth 
only for a lie, not for the confession of the tmth; but his own confessioa is 
lulgtr indispensable. Laertes con fe a t ei for him, and die corpse of the Queen and 
die blood of the prince, all these victims proclaim aloud the murderer to all the 
world; now also Ophelia, and Polonius, and Rosencrantz, and Guildenstem, testify 
against him ! All these dead now form the chorus to the solo of the Ghost ; and 
when Horatio eomes forward as die reporter to tcU Hamlet's atoiy , and to espiafai 

his rause to the unsatisfied, he will prodncr in all hb beSMfS the convicti(?n which 
he himself has and which we have, and the story which the Grave tells will be an 
nqvetdonaUe trath for die world,r-now, when Hamlet Inmsdf exists no more on 
earth, and is no more a party to the scene. 

When the piece 1"= thus undcrstooi, — its foundation, its progress, its aim,— when 
the purpose of tht net ion and its method, — when its meaning is thus conceived, thrm 

• Lctttoalf heeaaaMcfcdbowibotttlMtiaMoeaiphdte: from the taghuiac of tfas aeooBd aa^ 
mdym /rmdaytt Tills gwaip« Bocko, bacatiM the cootcnlt of ifao pim art m rii& aad daap, 

subject so great, and th; t.i<ik of Hamlet so h.-tri<, and hU tuffering i« foMasa. This ilHlbr iMbll» 
DGH it i* which make* it appe;ir a* If the process lasted loqg. 
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fhoie ilgBifiGaiit puiaget rioff ont with the pover of a itfmlii, wttb tbe dear tone 

of a catchword : ' Our wills and fates do so contrary run,' and ' 'Vr.-xx o.ir ileviocs ^ti!! 
are overthrown/ — * Our indiscretion sometimes serves as well. When our deep plotx 
dopdL' 

HERMAN GRIMM (1875) 

{Mtmitt. PKumdM JahrbQdwr, April, 1S75, p. 386.)— The labon whi^ lta*e» 

up to this time, been be<itowed upon the piny of Hamht, far as they are known 
to me, have had this in common, that they treat Hamlet as a self-included individual, 
whose natitre is to be ttadied in oonnecdon with bb actual life, even outside of what 
is represented on the sla^e. As Goethe's homunculus owes his origin to the creative 
cfTort of a Ininglcr, who distilled an impossible individual from the noblest injjre- 
dients, Hamlet, on the other hand, represents the perfectly successful experiroenL 
Shakespeare has introduced into tbe world a real bninafi beinf;, a aort of snpplaneDt 

to the diviiie Creatinn, fur nowhere as yt't h.is there been found a being r\in in the 
same mould with this Hamlet. There be is, living and moving. He is answerable 
for himself. He and his fellow-playen are Minaioiicd diieetty befm bie ju^e*. 
Whoever in this drama passes over the stage, and ipcaki only a coople of words, is 
regarded as one who knows, and is intcrropafcd accordingly. Every one of these 
persons has, for the commentators, a life of his own, and an opinion of his own in 
regard to Hamlet, which nnst be bmqjht oat and duddated. We thus have a dew 
of an extended process, in which the various witnesses are of greater or Icss wcii^ht 
in the judgement of the different critics. Rosencrantz and Guildenstem, for example, 
are by some esteemed to be very important persons, whose secret ii to be discov* 
cred, and whose final destruction is a very serious matter. Every critic constitutes 
himself presiding judt'c in an ideal court of justice, endeavoring aceovding tO his 
best conscience to examine and to render a righteous judgment. 

But the truth is, the ships wMcb were to take Hamlet to Eagtud sailed only fai 
Shakespeare^ imagination, and the echoes around Elsirujrehave never really answered 
back the thunders of the cannon, with which King Qandius accompanied his 
carousals. And the heavy trouble whldi oppressed Hamlet has, in tnidi, never 
moved any human heart, unless it were the heart of the playwright, Sliakespeaie, 
who, when he brought out Hamlet and the otlier i/rtimntis penona on the sta_r;e, 
knew, just as precisely as in bis other drama.s, what he was to represent and what 
his players were to represent. Shakespeare certdnly knew his audienee to die laar 
fibre. The jX)or Danish prince appeared to him, — not in a night, as the ghost of his 
father appeared on the terrace to tbe prince himself, — whispered the secret uf his 
sufferings in Shakespeare's ear, and made him his poetical hbtoriographer and testa- 
mentary executor. But Sliakespeaie, from elements, of which no one will ever have 
any knowledge, gathered the stuff for the figure of Hamlet, began to nio<Icl it, 
worked it out more and more fully, in houni, in nights, in days, of which again no one 
can ever know, and at last die worie stood living there, just as he willed iL We 
conjecture not hnw this process went on. Goethe, here and there, has communi- 
cated to us bow it went with his own labors; his work as a whole stood plainly before 
Ua firom die very first ; bat afterwards, for ten years through, at long intervals, ad- 
Attend particulars were so^ested, to be wrought into the work not without arduous 
and repeated labors. Shakespcnrc has not disclosed anything on this point. Wc know 
nothing of the way in whicii he worked. But we may conclude, not only from his 
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other dramas, but also from the peculiar naiuiu A the .vork of writing; for the ita^e^ 
that the poet looked veiy carefully to all the effects to be produced, and that, befort 
this piece me brooglit oat, his playen tecdired fivm hfm <he moit minute ioatractioni. 
And for Ulls reason his work contains contradictions « hich seem irreconcilable, but 
which are not accidental ; Shakespeare intended that ihey should be there, and put 
them purposely into the scene. The poet knew bow all hung together. It is not 
to be tappoted that Shakcapeare Mood antated at lait before his own aeatioo, as if 
it contained mysteries to which he himself possessed no key. To him the economy 
of the plot was entirely familiar. He knew the |daoes where he was to allow things 
to be acted ont visibly, and where they were only to be narrated. He knew how the 
action was to be gradually evolved, and he calculated what would be the immediate 
impression upon the spectator. He knew, also, that his public were not prepared 
with book in band to call him to account, for bis dramas were arranged not to be 
read* but to be acted directly on the stage. And fberelbre l3ie beat way to arrive 
at an understanding of the piece seems to be, to inquire, step by step, what Shake* 
speare intended in his UamUt, bow the situation of affairs, as seen on the stage, 
must have fashioned itself to the public. 

[Hcnr Gkuoi here traces the tragedy as it unfolds Uielf, scene by scene, before 

the speclatnr, nnr! shows hnw surprises occur at every turn ; nothing; is to h." guessed 
beforehand. At one time we axe convinced that Hamlet is going to act with vigor, 
the next nonent we are sure tint he is insane, then again he appears moat sane, 
and so on, first one way and then the other, until we give up conjectures and resign 
ourselves to Shakespeare's lead, content to await the result in his good time. Ed.] 

[Page 391.] Had Shakespeare wished to perceive that Hamlet was playing the 
madman for die first tine in his interview widi Ophelia, as described by her to Polo> 
nius, he would, somehow or other, have Riven us a hint of it. When Shakespeare's 
characters have plots, upon the knowledge of which the understanding of the piece 
depends, he does not leave us a moment in doubt. Clandius lets us know in tlic 
most open-hearted manner wbat he thinks of himself, as well W Us villauious plans 
to get Hamlet out of the way. From Ophelia's relation every spectator must feel 
that Hamlet acted thus strangely towards her from deep depression of spirits, not 
because he wished to give Ophelia the idee that be had lost his wits. But this 

view of thinr;^ is imrncflintclv siX aside by the poet himself; for in the following 
scene Polonius persuades the King and Queen that Hamlet has become crazed 
from bis love to Ophetin. That ttiis absurdity is an error, every spectator knows, 
and this better knowledge is so far productive, that our opinion, without our need- 
ing to know in what wny it happens, must again turn in favor of Hamlet. Hamlet 
is, therefore, not yet insane, — he has his plans; the King and Queen are already 
aware of itl 

People renlly reflect so little in the theatre. What has just pns<;ec! i'^ crarccly re- 
membered, yet judgement is pronounced upon what is directly before their ej'es ; the 
public depends upon what It sees, and is so engrossed with Uiat,dMt ft b led witfiont 
thouglit into the greatest violations of logic. To consider Hamlet insane, then a^ain 
immediately to believe that it is mere feipninp, and then to return to the first im- 
pression, and to continue changing thus backwards and forwards, is nothing that a 
poet like Shakespeare m^ht not count upon in n auseeptihte public He com> 
mands, and his audience follow him obediently like <]iildren,to whom ke tdk a 
■tory, making them Ungh and cry by tarns. 

[Page 395.] The design of the poet is leas, «c fldak, to unftdd <hc fkk of Ae 
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dnma in dne fonn tlum to prepare for «■ the highest enjoyment bjr the exUlritloa 
of a rare, and, intellectually, a highly gifted man. Hamlet deserves no reproaches, 

only study. But he is doomed. For when a man thus philo'^ophizcs, his energies 
become so corroded by excess of thought, that he lacks sucngth for action eveil 
onder die timpleit end moit favorable dicumstMices. 

And thus, independently of the crime of Ilanili't'fi prirrnt=;, of tlip nppearance of 
the Ghost, and of Hamlet's plans of revenge, from quite another side the impression 
apon the mind of the spectator is iene«ed» that figure is simply the embodiment 
of a spirit doomed to destruction from dM first. 

Surely it wxs the desifjn of the poet to confirm this faith. Hamlet's dialofnie 
with Ophelia, as well as his behavior during the couit-play, are of that foolish, nay, 
NiMUve^ liieneter, dut we give mp tiie ite of detennintng whedier it weie canted 
\tf real or pretendM folly. IWlijr malce lodi cynical remaiks to a adden diat he 
loves? 

[Page 39S.] In the fifth act the final effects are realized. Hamlet again appears. 
He philosopbizes in the churchyard. We know that beforehand. Over Yorick's 
skull he forgets himself and the world around him. In a house on fire, instead of 
saving himself, he would have been absorbed in scientific otiservations upon the 
flames consoning tlie wood-wottc; in a sinUng ship lie wonld hare caladated tlie 
time it would take in j^oing down. The public have long before given up every 
hope of a favorable turn in outward circumstances, as well as every hope of such a 
character as this. King, Queen, Fortinbras, might all lie there dead, and Hamlet 
be called to be hlag; bat, instead of mounting the atept to die tfarane^ he would 
philosophize upon a f!y buzrint: .i^fnit the golden circlet on his brows. It is true 
Fortinbras, at the conclusion of the piece, says that if Hamlet had as^nded the 
throne, he wonld have reigned royally, but these Tcncs belong at * hst Inu^ in 
that category of intended contradictions, by which the ]>oet designed to render a 
final, decisive judgement im|>ossible. In the mind of the spectator, since no decision 
between madness and sanity is to be permitted, there has been created a certainty, 
comprehending the one as well at the odier, and suppoiting both possibilities, vixt 

ruined ! A sorrowful riddle, that was not to be solved. 

It is this riddle that the poet intended to present before his public. Thus waik 
his task fnlfilled. He had iliown, symbolically, a procem ofaimed with cqiedal 
frequency in England : firtt, Over-excitement of the brain, then distnttt, whether the 
mental equilibrium be preserved, next, diversion of this distnist to the surroundings ; 
then come waiting, watching, violent means employed to ward off mischief; disso- 
lution) and, at last, for snrrivon Ae feeKng of a sad problem, of wUch the dedrive 

final solution will never he found. Hamlet's fate concerns every one, because every 
man feels thankful that Fate has not placed him in the situation in which he is re- 
quired to retort to the tut, extreme, uncertain resources of Us spiritual strength. 
Every one who goe^ deeply into the questions of his own spiritual existence most 
feel that he is wandering on the brink of the abyss inio which Hamlet plunged; 
and how many are there who have not, once in their lives, looked down into that 
abym with a shudder? 

In no other piece has Shakespeare employed in such measure all the mcaaa Ot 
his art The earlier acts are among the most powerful in all dramatic literattire. 
The qi(e dmeha of die last two mutt not be considered as a d^iect We find the 
tame mode of composition in his other dramas. . 

£PBge400.] A drama requires a crisis. A number of figures, mqr one of whom 
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ii weogpiuMe « fepraicnbidvt of one, or of Mnrotal, of oar hiuBiB, ipMliial ftmei, 

arc, by a decree emanating froii Ae Upper jKiwcr*, set one against another. A con- 
flict arises, to be fought out to A dcdtioiii. The public is satisfied when every single 
figttre b abtotntely qoalified for fhc eouffiet, and when their Mvend nodei of actko 
correspond at evciy iDoment to our highest demands. 

These figures can have but little that is peculiar and individuil ; they are, as it 
were, principles clothed in human forms. What tbey do and suffer is far beyond 
aaytliiiig wtaidi the spectator Unaelf has ever been in • sitoetioa to cxperieiioe. 

Ar.fipfinf, Crcon, CEtlipu"!, &c., reveal to us the life nf n so-.fl, -ise concentrated 
simplicity lies outside of all particular human experience. Without this simplid^ 
the iaesenbly logicul structure of « tragedy wonld not be poi^e; in n tragedy, as 
in a nathematical example, all must accord. 

To prcKiuce dramas of this kind wis to the Greeks, and, among modem nations^ 
to the 1- rcnch, a necessity. The poets of these nations were in a position to produoe 
sodi ideal conflictB with ahitimctkmt in hwman shape, and their andienoes were inspired 

thereViy. To tfic Clcrrnanic rr.cc>;, on the rither hand, it is in general wholly impos 
iible, when human beings arc poetically represented, to fashion them otherwise than 
in the senhlance of individnals. The spectator wants to see in the dmnui, not aiqro 
diing tianseending his experience, but l»e req ntr e a that his experience shall famish 
the measure for wliat lie sees before his eyes on the stage ; (ipures must appear, the 
very first condition uf whose existence is, that they are human beings like ourselves; 
chmaetets, IndiTidoalS, althoogh, it may he, in pecaliar ciicaastanecs. We regard 
the ide.il forms of Grecian art a? m ' re in 1ividu.il than the Grecian poets and sculp- 
lois themselves conceived of them. Not the simple, but the complex, is what we 
demand and understand. 

But such figures, when they engage in conflict, do not bring about die catastropllC 
of their collective development in a single battle ; they must carry on long war^, 
with alternations of fortune. And these wars are to be occasioned by some exciting 
problem, hurled down among them b^ a higher hand t a n e ccsia iy revenge, an irre- 
sistible temptation (as in Macbeth), a fearful incitement to arrogance (as in Coriolanus), 
a political inducement to deadly ingratitude (as in Brutus) ; but the matter is not 
bronght to an end by a single outbreak of the first cause of the conflict. In con- 
tinned contest only does the character b^tn to unfold, and this unfolding the Ger- 
manic spectator requires to see before his ej'es. The Greek was able to show it only 
in the epos. The development of Achilles step by step is the subject of the nobiest 
epic poem whidi has ever been coaaposed. Shakespeare, the only true Gennanic 
man, who h.-is labored as poet for a healthy national stage, sought tu meet tliis want, 
and devised the union of the drama and the epos, which accomplijihed his purpose. 
Wherever he really makes the development of an extraordinary individuality the 
diene of his tragedy, he begins by giving ns fai the first three acts die urgent caasc 
of the first great conflict, in which the character of his hero reveals, as it were, the 
deepest fundamental elemcnu of his being; in the fourth and fifth acts the slow 
unfolding of the contest, to die fall of the one or the other of the parties, or to the 
destruction of both, is virtually only narrated, although pot in the form of s cenes 
dr.imatic;\!!v constructed. To the dramas already mentioned, ill which this is exem- 
plified, we may add Timon of Athens, Lear, and Riehard III. Of the imitato r s 
of Shakespeare, Goedie alone, hi his GttU and Mgmtmt^ has adopted dus maduid, 
[»ying tribute in both pieces, as he himself says, to the great master. 

£Page 402.] In the first three acU, Shakespeare leu the tragedy repk«aent whtf 
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GocAe iffio gnl iifd at the innoat natiuc of Hamlet; bat this was onty the pdnt at 

which he began. The prince falls into a vacillating condition not always to he disdn- 
guiihed from insanity, — the art consists ia keeping tlie spectator in doubt whether it 
b the finest policy or Ban folly that he sees before him. In the fenrtb and fiHh acta 
the course of the pieea b dramatically arranged; the character has passed the full 
bloom of its development, and is going to decay. Hamlet has received such a ter- 
rible shock that he is spiritually wasting away. The clockwork of his spirit, instead 
of psmmimg twcnty-foor boon to the day, mm to ninety-dx or more, aad when 
occaaionally. in this wild career, the hands point for a second to the true tinse, this 
correctness works only the more tragically. In the same way we see the arrogance of 
Coriolanus, the extreme political honesty of Brutus, the brutal ambitioa of Macbeth, 
Tinon'i giaad UbcnkUty, becoming ia eadi a eonsoming fire, wU^ slowly tniM to 
aihes the souls of thcic royiHy endowed characters. With them all, however, the 
reckoning at the end yields a clear sum-total. We have nothing more to ask of the 
poet Ibat ba hai fiuled to let w know. His heroes take iway widi then no secret 
wUeh waa nacaaaary to an understanding of their conduct. But Hamlet is an as^ 
ccption, and the poet intcndcJ he should be so. To the end and beyond, the spec- 
tator is to repeat the vain attempt to unite opposite*, for which no union is possible. 
A ooaqdeie contnidiedoo hat bm embodied iaHaalet, and 'a perfect eontiadicH^ 
remains alike mysterious to the wise and to the foolish.' So surely as it is proved 
that such was the intention, so surely will this tragedy, as a work of art, forever have 
kt aOect, and, by the will of the poet, appear a fiddle. 

DR HEENRICH WOELFFEL (t$S3)* 

{XJMer SJkoknptarft NtrnM, Albmn des lit Vereins. Nlmberg, 1853, p. 62.) 
— Dr WOELFFEL pronounces this the tragedy of the moral ideal, and believes that the 
critics of it have not given sufficient prominence to Ham!et'<i love for Ophelia. Her 
failure to respond to Hamlet's love in all its depth and ardor is the turning-point of 
the tragedy. When Haaalet, in die presence of tfie Ghost, does not act 1^ Ufa at a 
pin's fee, it is because, just before he came to watch for the Ghost, Ophelia haa 
refused him adn^ission to her presence, and has returned bis letters unread (pp. 79, 
80). HaaUctfa reveoge cannot be pat in exeention oatfl ha taMt Ophelia's love for 
binir~*f bar love prove gennine, his faith in human natore b restored, and ha can 
advance to his revenge. Ophelia does not stand the test, and the tigh that aicapea 
from Hamlet does in truth shatter all his bulk. 

Handel b act aaipfiiad that a oonpany of ddldrea have fbrced the actort to tnwei ; 
where his uncle reigaa, sooad taste mwt needa be penrerted, and men prefer tht 
felse to the true. 

Hamlet quietly sulmits to be sent to England, because he intends to enlist sym* 
pathy and an army there, and return to ovenbrow the osnrper. 

A CLERGYMAN (1864) 

In the EVANOBUSCUB KirchIM>ZBITUNG, Berlin, May, 1864, appeared a acnck 
of criticisms on Hamlet by A CL£KCYMAN, in which the tragedy is strongly recom- 

• Tbtk, and lU following criticUm tnm Ae Ewmi^ttkml Ckmrrk CmmUi, I ctmlaid loa lata M 
bsartlaihtirclinaokgicalefdsr. Ba. 
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Mie a ded to all German pastors as a most improving study, — one that will enlug^ 
their riews of human life, freshen their minds, and aid ihcm to the better discharge 
of their clerical duties, by supplying them with deep lessons of the Christian sane 
dty of maniiget of >iii, of icpeotanee, of jadgemcBt, uid of gnoe. What tboo^ 
•a sinner may have written the tragedy, a saint may learn from it.' An analpis is 
given of each act and scene, and all are shown to have been written in the interest 
of dw lolUert Cbriitiui monUtjr. 



FREIUGRATH* 

(AlKIL, 1S44) 

Yes, Germany is Hamlet ! Lo ! 
Upon hor nnpoiti erexy night 

Her boried Freedoni'* flted>d«d ^>itc» 
Bedc'ning the warders watching there, 
And to the shrinking doubter saying t 
• They've dropt fell poison in mine car. 

Draw thou the sword I no more delaying I* 

Ho liiteni, and bit Mood nmi cold; 

Dfivee him 10 be die Monger bold^— 

But will he ever really dare? 
He ponders, dreams, but at his need 

No counsel comes, firm purpose grantingt 
Still for the prompt, courageous deed 

The prompt, courageoos tool b wentinf^ 

It coMoi fifon loileiing ovenundii 

Lounging, and reading, — tired to death} 
Sloth holds him in its iron clutch, 

He's grown too ' fat and scant of breath.* 
His learning gives him little aid. 

Hi* boldert act ii only adnUag; 
Too long in Wittcnbeif ho Mqpad 

Attcndiflf lectoieir-inny be» diinkiog. 



• ThU tran«talIon. wM<-h it <t<jc« not ' t>u;rra ine (o pralte, and wUdi MtdillO imlWflf ■fct* 

•as Made for (tia edition by mjr kiater, Mr* A. L. W|5T*h. Ep 
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And 10 his reMlutkm fkils, 
Madam he fdcns, thus grfdng tunc, 

Soliloquises too, and raih, 

Ana curses ' time ' and • spise ' in rhyme 

A pantomime must help him, too, 
And whtn bt doM fight, MonnrlMt Iilv, 

Why, tfteo, Folonins Kotseboe 
Rcedvti itih» and not the tnltor. 

So 1m 4Bdnia, thus dieunilj. 

With secret self-contempt, his pain: 
He lets them send him o'er the sea. 

And, sharp in speech, comes home agUB} 
Jeers right and left, — his bints ave daikr- 

TUki of a *kiBC of ibfeda and patdiei.* 
Bnt for a deed? God nve the marie I 

No deed fiom an hii talk he haldMB. 

At fattt he gall the courage lacked. 

He grasps the sword to keep his WOWk- ■' 
But ah! 'tis in the final Act, 

And only serves to lay him low. 
With those his hale baa overcome. 

Scouring at last thdr blade demetita. 
He dknj end then wUh todt of dram 

Cbmei Fertlahras* and aU Uheite. 

Thank God ! we've not yet come to this, 

The first four Acts have been pUyed tbroop** 
See, lest the parallel there is 

Be in the Fifth Act boroe onl loOb 
Eailr and late «e hope^ «e imgr t 

O hero, oonie<— no mora delaying,— 
j <%d vp7onrlohH» act while you magr. 

The ■pectre^ solemn call obeyii^ 

Oh, seize the moment, strike to-day, 
There ^till is time.— fulfil your part 

Ere with his poison d rapier's play 
A French Laeitea And yonr heart. 
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\jH not a Northern unj clutch 

YOW rightful heritaj^e beforehand. 
Beware f And yet I doubt me much 
if next the foe will come from Norland 

RiCMlvCp and pot fkcih comagf onl 

Enter the lists, make good your boast! 
Hitok on tho oath that you have sworn ; 

Avenge, avenge your father's ghocti 
Why thus for ever dilly-dally ? 

Yet, — dare I scold ? — a poor old dream«<— 
I'm, after all, * a piece of thee,' 

Thou ever-loitering, lingering aebeucr* 



PROF. DR KARL BLZE (1865) 

{EMoyt on Shaktip<art. Uamiet in France, 1865. Trans, by L. Dora SciiMiTZf 
London, 1874, p. 193.) — It is generally supposed that Voltane first {otradaced 
Shakeqware into France i at least he has boasted loudly enough that this immortal 
service, — ^to his countrymen or to Shakespeare ? — is due to him. If, however, Mons. 
de Voltaire be cross-examined, as has been done in Germany, particularly in Al. 
Sdimidl's exedlent tnatiMt* the popalar pmverb, * Modi larjr and litde irool,' wUi 
be found applicnhlc to his case. Long before Voltaire's time we meet in France 
with various traces pointing to Shakespeare, and they might probably be multiplied 
bj a careful aearcbi^g the Imperial lifaraiy at Ftfta. It nay saffiee to ncntran 
Cyrano de Bergerac's tragedy of Agrippina, in which reflections and even turns of 
language from Cymbfline, The Merchant of Venice, and HamUl are to he found. t 

This much m the mean time is correct, that it is only since Voltaire, and lor the 
OKiat part thranii^ Urn, that die general attention of tlie F^eh literary world haa 
been directed to h.i^ .ind, nnd t>i:^t -^ince then the French drama, which during the 
seventeenth century had borrowed its nalerial and suggestions from the Spanilbt 
commenced to turn Ha attention to Shakespeare. Since tliat tine there bat ariien 
•a istellectoal atruggle for conquest, in which the En};lish have gradually acqulied 
larger posscii'.inns in the dfimain of the French mind than they once actually pos- 
sessed in the ' tair land of 1- rance.' What they have once been forced to surrender 
to the Ifaid of Orleans, Shakespeare has re-contpiered for them fai a higher sphere. 

It is n curious fact that in this struggle llamttt, the very play the subject of which 
CMxe to England from, or at least through, France, is always found in the vanguard. 

• Al. Schmidt, V&ttair4't Vtrditmt wn dit Ein/Uht Ing !''u:keifrure't in Franl r/ich , 10^.4. 

t According to Lacroix, Histoirt dt Clnfiutitct dt Skakts/eart tmr U TktMrt Fmn^ait, 346, 
Vaihery la the Rnm« Cantrm plaint, and Baroo in the Atktnaum Frmmfoii (185s), haw prored 
Ikia in detail. ShakMpaar* mmw to bav* bwa koown, and pfriunns even aetad, at Paris aa wiif m 
■flat. Baa gl^^ fl fl W uii eiM W, sMfl, 1,96; iftdSf *iirf(ll»»r<iit, iMfcNe. t>4,>- »• 
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Whenever Shakespeare s spoken of, he is styled ihe author of I/amlet, Ilamltt being 
to a ccrtaia extent rqi;arded as the embodimcDt not only of Shakespeare, but of the 
English draam in cmnL 

VTbieneverf in Fhmoe, we meet with an investigation into the nature of Shake- 
speare's poetry, a criticism of its beauties or of its barbnrous irre;^'ularit;es, it is 
always Hamlet from which the discimion proceeds, or to which it leads in the end. 
ffamki has been, to to speak, die pioneer desdned to break the gnmnd for EngUsh 
ia>te in France, as well as elsewhere. The same, it is well known, was tne case in 
Gcimaoy.* Doubtless, ihj nistorical part which Hamltt has had to play is by no 
meaas acddental. Hamktt more than any other play, reveals the specific Genaanic 
mind, which seu iuelf the task of solving the deepest proUens of all existmc^. 

In no other of Shakespeare's phiys do we see such a ^trugj^le to get at an tinder-tand 
ing of the world and life, and for this very reason it lays hold of all minds with a 
nqrsterioBS force whidi dianiM them within its own magic drele. In English poetry 
in general, and especially in Shakespeare, characterization is the principal object, 
whereas in the French classic drama abstract generality predominates over concrete 
individuality. In no one of all Shakespeare's plays is thn Indlvidaality so emphat' 
ically brought forward as in Hamlet, where the whole tragic conflict centres in it. 
In this respect Hamlet forms the culminating point of Shakespeare's poetry, and the 
most prominent representative of tlut Germanic element which is penetrating into 
Fkanee. Thai, JfamUt apptar* as the atuupest contrast to die classic drsnui cf the 
French. In the latter, discreet moderation was considered as a fundamental law, 
whereas Hamlet, resisting every classification, exercised the attractive power of the 
Inscrutable and the Incommentnrahle; in tnbitaace aa well as In form it was incom> 
prehensible, and opposed to the French mind as one pole to the other. Instead of 
action, which, since Aristotle, has been considered the substance of every legitimate 
drama, non-action was here made the subject of tragedy. In regard to form, HamUt 
was the veiy play that gave the greatest oflecce to the dassic taste cf Ibo Fnnch, 
although from the very (irtt thof cooM DOt bc iaacasiUe to BOOM of its striking and 
overpowering beauties. 

Nowhere were the Mcred rules so trampled npon as here; nowhere were tlie ihret, 
unities violated in to revolting a manner ; nowhere did the snbotdlaate personages 

taken from among the people, — who on the French st.ii^'c wore scarcely permitted to 
appear as dummies, — play such important and talkative parts as here ; and nowhere 
were eottflly maaneit more tbooghtleasly disregarded. Nay, the Frendi fcding cf 
propriety is not even yet quite reconciled wi'.h the notorious fgswyrurr, ^;ie.it as ik 
the change which has since taken place to the literary taste and aittcism of thv 
FreDch.f In a word, the prevailing influence of Hamlet in France seems to ns to 
rest prindpaUy upon the mysterioos dmrm of contrast, as well as upon the charm 
of the Non- comprehended and the apparently Incomprehensible. It is said of the 
rattlesnake that it fascinates with iu glance the birds which it has selected for itk 
prey; in mndi the same maaner Hamkt has f as ci nat e J the aUNt eniacat aiiads cf 
the French nation, till step bgr Step it hai peaetrated into wider and wider drdes, 
and won them for itself. 

At the time when Voltaire widded the sceptre of the Fkeneh FunaiMa, the daa> 
deal Utetatere cf die Fkadi resembled a gaidea hud out with hedges of yew, 0owci 



• iUMiM ■ alM tte iiM af ShalMvasn's pl^rs whkb liave bm OB^ 
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partcrrci, statues, and basins, according to the strictest rules of Lenfttrc. It was 
Voltaire who brought into the garden a pailful of the waters of English, especially 
of Shakespeare's, poetry, which wera nulnog pvt oatdde in the witderaew. He 
did this partially as a wanting to his COOntlTinen, to show them how wild and 
muddy this water was. Hamlet was uppermost in the pail. The wild water.— 
without Voltaire's either knowing or wishing it, — began to bubble as if by some 
magic power; it bunt tlie ptil, overflowed die narlde besiD. graduilf ibnned a 

sepaiaic bed for itt-elf, anrl refreshed the lawn and Howei^bods in an almost marrd- 
lous maaner. Shrubs, hedges, and avenues began to qmrnt and shoot forth so ex* 
nbemtljr thit the sdnon ooold no longer keep theta in trim; enou^, (be wild 
water will not come to rest till it baa tnuufonned the stiff French garden into n 
natural and luxurinnt Enijlish park. 

[Page 251.] Voluirc, the representative of the French mind in the eighteenth 
century, threw dirt upon Shakespeare; Victor Hugo, a representative of the Frendi 
mind in the nineteenth centur}*, idolises him, — both in an equally sfn^r-'e-ss mnnner. 
The migration, however, has not yet come to an end, but is vigorously proceeding. 
.... Throogh HMHitt die Gcmanic mind has penetwted into Fkendli litcratare^ 
which has already b^;ttn to modify its character. The influence is, however, • 
mutual one; the Germanic mind is already no longer like Hanilt*t, any more th.nn 

the French mind is its opposite In the way of mutual intermixing the French 

learn bow to think like Gennans, and the Germans bow to enjoy themselves and to 
act like the Romance nntinns May the mixture ever be a prospenms One, and may 
it result in genuine Corinthian metal I 

[The foregoing eitract from Dr ElXBfs Enay, I have not pot in its duonological 
sequence, but liave reserved it to ihe last, that it may serve as the oonnecting link 
between the German and the French Crituisms, and as forming somewhat of an in- 
troduction to the latter. The volume of Eisays, of which this Hamlet m France is 
one, is a hi^^ valnsble conlribodon tc Shakcqwaiiaa litcnlnrs. Ei>.] 
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VOLTAIRE (176S) 

[ Theatre C'orrip/et, ii, 20f. Geneve, i768.)--P"Kli';hTnen believe in ghosts no 
more Uiati the Koiuans did, yet ihcy take plca&urc in the tragedy of HamUt, io 
wkieh lihe ghoit of a king appeus OB <he stage. Fvbeitiroinnietojutifyevefy* 
thing in that tragedy; it is a vulgar and li-.rlarous drain:^, which would not be folc- 
rated by the vilest populace of France, or Italy. Hamlet becomes crazy in the 
iecond act, and Ua ndatren becomes crazy in the third ; the prince slayi the fiidier 
of his mistrcfli nider the pretence of killing a rat, and the heroine throws herself 
into the river ; a grave is dug on the stage, and the grave-diggers talk quodlilwls 
worthy of themselves, while holding skulls in their hands; Hamlet responds to their 
nasty Tnlgaritict in aiffineiiea no less disgusting. In the mcanwliBe anotiier of ttc 

actors conquers Poland. Hanilct, his mother, and his fotlier«in-Iaw carouse on the 
Stage; songs are sung at table; there is quarrelling, 6gbtiagr Mltiog,— one would 
ima^aetbiaplccetobefheworicef ndraidcensKrage. Bit anddit all thaM vulgar 
inegnlarities, which to this day make the English drama so abanid and ao baittanNUt, 
there are to be found in Hamlet, by a bisarrerie still greater, some sublime passages, 
worthy of the greatest genius. It seems as though nature had mingled in the brain 
of Shakespeare the greatest conceivable strength and grandcnr with whatsoever wit- 
less vulgarity can devise that is lowest and most flctcstable. 

It must be confessed that, amid the beauties which sparkle through this horrible 
exuavagance, the ghost of Hamlet's father has a most striking theatrical eiTeoL II 
always has a great effect npon the English, — I mean upon those who are the most 
h^lily educated, and who see most clearly all the irregularity of their old drama. 



VISCOUNT IJE CHATKAI I'.RIANU (1837) 

(Skttfhes of English Literature, &c. London, 1837, second edition, vol. 11, p. 
274.) — Jlamtet: this tragedy of maniacs, this Jieyal BttUam, in which every cha- 
racter is eidier ciasy or criminal, in which fdgned madnem is added to real madness, 
and in which the grave itself furnishes the stage with the skull of a fool ; in this 
Odeon of shadows and spectres, where we h^ar nothing but reveries, the challenge 
of sentinels, the screeching of the night-bird, and the roaring of the sea,— Gcrtrade 
thus relates the death of Ophelia, Ac. 
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\ym^ 379.] To read Shakespeare from b^;iiiBuig to end is to folBl a {liotti bat 
wcariMMBe duty to departed genius. 
(Onr dtimate of the vilne of this critldsm b lenened wben we find hi uther 

asserting, as he doe? on p. 313, that Hamlet speaks of Yorick as of a woman, becaus*? 
Hamlet says : ' Here hung those lips that I have kissed I know not how oft !' CHii> 
TBAVniAKD (wbom OB this oocanon it ieons icaroely disnspectful to call, efter 
Charl£s Lamb, ' Chatty Bryant') eddti * Hamlet qieaka of Yoridt ai HaiFUH 
of Scotland did of Alan Cbartier.* Ed.] 



(£tud€t Cotttemperaints. Paris, 1867, p. 93.) — ^The Greek theatre has nothing 
analoipnti to this terriUe dreamer, Hamlet t Folloir Mm fttm hb entrance on the 

iCene; he is, says Shakespeare, vcr\- negligent in his circus; his *Stoddngs doWn 
gyved to his ancle,' and his doublet all unbraced; he rlreams, waits, rests. The 
moment to act has not come, let him mourn and meditate ; later he will act, lie as 
sared, and when the hour shall strike, all seraplcs wilt d t m p pe ar , Uood will cover 

the pnth where you will see him march. There arc two fnrrc^ in him, and these 
two forces are in conflict : first. Passion which excites him to vengeance, whicn txuls 
even to detiriom, which 61Is bit veins with feverish and tnmnltnous blood, wluch 
tears him from sleep, and makes him wander frenzied among the tombs of the dead; 
next, Thought %vhich tortures him and stirs him to his inmost depths, phantom- 
thought, pale spectre {^tke ^le cast of thought), which interposes itself in the moment 
of the catutvoiilie, which holds back his am, and panlyses actkm (jwaMm/Mvr). 
He has to punish the murderer, and he will not hesitate; life is nothing to him; but 
he is a philosopher also, and he demands the solution of these problems, the answer 
of these enigmas : < Why so many crimes? Why b Evil ?— Why is Life?* 

Such is the question ; as he well says : that is the question ; the question by whidl 
Pascal and St Augustin, by which the disciples of Jansen and of Buddha, have 
found themselves affronted. By « combination, the highest perhaps, or at least the 
most complex that the human nund has realized on the stage, this meditative penon 
is a hero ; this barbarian has studied at Wittenberg; thb man who OOOtTlves nothing 
is a mystic. Such is the double Hamlet. 

[Page 97.] Polonius I one of the most curious god -sends of the stage, — the pelri 
fii^on of morality, the monument of commonptaoe, sententious drivel, disdplfae of 
sterility, the passion of formalism, the echo of ancient wisdom, the bit and the bridle 
upon a courser that does not go, the treasury of gabbling aphorisms, the sublime 
of stupidity 1 Polonius b not the little, old, dried-up graybeard that they would 
represent him to be. He b solemn, he speaks slowly, he steps squarely. He b 
dignified, he is official, he is sure of himself. The good Shakespeare had a pro- 
phetic idea of our M. Prudhomme, who is nothing but a bourgeois Polonius. For 
thb beantilU Invention alone I should be templed to adore Shakespeare. Some of 

Moli^re's ideas appear in the insipid personages, CuiMen^tem, and Rosencrantr, and 
Osric, mannikin men, nullities of the court, instruments de saUnt otherwise amiable, 
greatly resembling the /eti/ marquis and pretty viscounts of MoHirer-^ose of Ae 
Alisanthrope, for example. 

[Pn^^e loi.] JIamkt, which h:is never been fitly and perfectly played and never 
will be and never can be, Hamlet the intranslalable, HamUt that twenty volumes 
of notes acaiceljr eluddater-iKMiM b Shakespeare, as the MitmiAir^ b Moliire. 
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There is in the work of every man of genius some special production which repro- 
daces the distinct imprefts, and the Inmost depth, of his thinking. Such is the Mu' 
mmiknftf ndi b OmdUit worin of love, whtdi are not alwayt the moat complete 

nor the most irreproachable, but the most personal. Racine reveals himself in Bi- 
rtnitt with less of grandeur and elegance, but with a more touching ingenuousness, 
than in AtAalu, For those who are weaiy of the lonmla of art, there b alwa^ e 
great cbann in thcte personal crcatioDB, which are the TCiy 07 and prafeuod Mcent 
of the rapeiior man, nay, hb moat lecret ioqiiiation. 

PROF. A. MfeZlfeRES (i860) 

{Skaketptare, ses (Etn'res et tts Critiquts. Deuxi^me Edition, Paris, 1865, p. 317.) 
—The tragedy of HamUl, which of all pieces, ancient and modem, Las been mos* 
•tndied ind commented open, bsacd abnoet entirely fhum the brain of die poet. In 
his other dramas he follows the text of an Italian novel, or of some legend, with as 
mnch fidelity as if he were preparing an historical document. Here he found only a 
harecanvaa,wliCf«OB<hereb norignof Laettes norofOphdia. There were already, 
as is known, two Hamlets before that of Shakespeare, — one appeared in 1587, inter- 
larded with 5;entences after the fashion of Seneca, the other in 1594* bat it doeanot 
appear iliat the j^ioct took anything from them for his work. 

Evidendy what nttmctcd Shafceipeare In thb aofajeet b the character, already 

marked out, of Hamlet. He vrircd this occasion to pour into a siTif^le rflle ihc 
philosophical ideas and the irony with which his own soul was filled ; he draws 
with pleasure the portrait of tbb jroong man to iircsolute, so aombre, so unhappy, 
hot at the aame time lo generous and so tender; he retouched his work three sevonl 
time'i, and every time ai1(!c<t something to the aolilO({nies of Hamlct and to the OOn> 
ver&ations of the pnnce with iloralio. 
The diaiBcten of Shakespeare are not dnnm solely with a view to the dramatic 

action, f^ir the heroes, whom he puts on the stage, do not conren'rr.te u]ion it .-\ll 
their force, nor give it their whole attentioiL WhilCf upon our theatre, the person- 
ages are presented only in their eoonecdon with the drama, upon the English stage 
they exhibit themselves in all the extent and complexity of their sentiments. They 
have an independent existence; they live outside of the tragedy. No charactet 
serves better to illustrate this than that of Hamlct. The prince of Denmark re- 
quires no evenb to drive Idm to think and to snOcr. The evil which consumes him 
does not proceed from the circumstances in which he finds himself placed ; whatever 
had been his fortune, he would have been filled with disgust at life and contempt fox 
terrestrial joys. Before he had learned of the murder of Us father, — ^listen to hu 
first aoliloqtty; what bitterness ! what sadness! 

[Page 318.] Hamlet lK!nn::s 'o that cl.iss of unhappy spirits, who know only the 
dark side of human life, whom a melancholy temperament and a very keen pene- 
tration render more sensitive to the evib which afflict our nature than to the good 
things which are bestowed on us. These romantic heroes from the very first contem* 
plate existence with an ironical contempt or with profound despair; wholly disen- 
chanted, even before they have made acquaintance with misfortune, they bring to the 
battle «f life dw power to snOer, without die fiaroe to conquer the sufleiing. 

[Page 320.] If Hamlet had never seen the terrible apparition that reveals to him 
a crime, and commands him to avenge it, he would have been neither happier nor 
■MO calms bo would not Imve desired any the leas ardently to escape from earth 
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«ad soar to lofUer regtons where shines a purer light; he would have earned tbitbei 
none the feirer «if those tempestaoot dodbis which try his conrage and poison am 
bis love. Incessant labor of thought, passionate reflection exhaust this morbid 
spirit. The pleasures of youth no longer bring him any enjoyment ; the external 
world inspires him only with contempt and disgust. Had he no bard duty to fulfil, 
hb career would not be len iiiibip|i]r end brief. The ghoit of hb liAer doet not 
decide his fate ; it was dedded loof before ; UiA np pe dtf oB only gives n atw din»> 
tion to his meditations. 

[Page J23.] Hunlct, in his quality as a CHiristian, must needs hesitate to stab hit 
nade, (he hnriNud of hia iiiadier» upon the fiuth of • vuiished npiMritioD, lAdeh, 

perhaps, was only the dream of a disordered imagination, 

[Page 324.3 It is demanded, why does not Hamlet act; why, when the crime is 
Buifeat, doea he not pnoidi it on the apot; why doee he not aeiie hia awwd tfie 
moment he perceives (he effect of the repreaentation upon the countenance of the 
King? But think for an instant of the responsibility which falls upon him, and of 
the remorse which must follow his action, if he be mistaken 1 The feeling which 
he espericneea » that of a jviy about to coodenm a Grininal to dealb upon merely 
probable pvidrncc. If all men hesitate then, if the firmest and most severe tremble, 
at the thought of striking the innocent, what must not a young prince feel who is 
diarged with the execution of a sentence which he hlmaelf must p«M» and who 
has to judge, not a stranger nor indiflerent peraon, but tfie brother of Ua fidwr, aad 
the husband of his mother ? 

At this moment, doubtless, the hero is open to a reproach, ilamlct fails in good 
faidi with hhnaelf ; he doea not avow to hinadf hia aecret paag*. In the aelDoqoy 

of Act III, while yet full of the x■^■^^ which the ."^tran.:;'.- a^^ifatton of his uncle befirc 
the players has excited in him, he finds his uncle alone and at prayer, when he 
might justly kill bin ; and when he baa die deahie to do ao* he dooi not (dl the tree 
reason that arrests his arm. In still shrinking from diC dead* it b not Iwcause he 
fears that he will send the soul of Claudius to heaven; no, the reasons of his hesi- 
tation are neither so specious nor so cruelly reiincd, — he does not Unke, because 
he feara lo commit a murder, and beeauae hb generoua heart dhdaina as aaaaaai* 
nation. 

[Page 326.] When Hamlet perishes, is it not the only dtnoAnuni wliicb fits his 
diaracter? Death detiven him from all uneertdnty. Had he anrriTcd hw modiar 

and his uncle, he would have killed himself immediately after. It is l>est that ho 
should die, and by hi<; death add tO die tiagic hOTTOT ljy ■^■'"'"g with one CtifllC 
more the memory of Claudius. 



r WiOUm SkaJtt^eare. Paris, 1864, p. 308.}— Hamlet One knows not what 
fearful being,— complete io die incomplete. Eveiythiiig in order to be nothing. He 
is prince and demagogue, a^wious and extravagant, profound and frivolous, mas- 
culine and neuter. He bdlevm little in the sceptre, sneers at the throne, has a 
student for eommde, talka with the pamert-by, aiguea wtth the fiiat that comes, WBf 
dcrstands the people, dispises the rabble, hates force, suspects success, interrogatca 
obscnitty, thees and tMotu mystery. He communicates to others maladies which be 
ina not. Hb feigned madness inoculates bis mistress with real madness. He is 
bmiUar with ghosts aad playeia. Hep]ayathe{cstflr,widithea3teof OreatasmUa 
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tare!. He trilks literature, recites verses, compose^ a piece for the theatre, plays 
with bones in a gravejrard, thunders at bis mother, avenges bis father, and terminates 
the redoa1)table drama of life and death with a gigantesque mark of interrogation. 
He terrifies; then puts oot of coontenance. Nothing more ovflnrbelning ItRS ever 
been f'.rc .med. It is the parricide saying, ' What do I know?' 

Parricide ? Let us pause over this word. Is Hamlet a parricide ? Yes, and no. 
He testrids Umself to threatening bb notlier, Vnt tbe menaee is so savage tbat Us 
mother quakes: 'Thy word is a dagger! "What wilt thou do? Thou wilt not 
murder me? Help I help! holla!' — and when she dies, Hamlet, without mourning 
her, stabs Cbuidiits wldi tte tragic cry : ' FoUow my mother 1' Hamlet is this sinister 
thing, a possible parricide. 

Instead of the North which he has in his braiBypOt Sone of the South* as ia 
Orestes, in his veins, and he will luU his mother. 

TUs diuiM b severe. tVnCh dosbts in it StncetUy lies In It. Notbbg move 
vast, nothing more subtle. The tnnn here 5s the world, and the world here is zero. 
In this tragedy, which is at the same time a philosophy, all is fluid, all hesitates, delays, 
wavers, is decomposed, scattered, dissipated, the thought is mist, the will is vapor* 
tesohition is crepuscular, the action changes every instant, the compass rules tlie 
man. Work bewildering and vertiginous when of everything one sees the bottom, 
where there exists for the thought no other link but from the King killed to Yorick 
boiied, and where tbat wMdi is nost real is royalty represented \tg % phaatOBf uA 
gaiety by a death's head. 

Hamlet is the thef-d'ccuvre of tragedy .dreaming. 

[Page 311.] One of the probable causes of Hamlet*s feigning madness bas nevet 
yet been indicated by the critics. Hamlet, It is Sidd, played the madiBsn to Ude IdH 
thought, like Brutus. In fact, it is easy to cover a great purpose under apparent im- 
bedlity; the supposed idiot carries out his designs at bis leisure. But tbe case of 
Bmtns Is not dial of Randet Hamlet plays tfi* madman for bb safely. Bnitnt 
cloaks his project; Hamkt, person. The manners of these tragic courts being 
nnderslood, from the moment tbat Hamlet learns from the ghost of the crime of 
Clandios, Hamlet b in danger. The superior historian that b in the poet is here 
manifest, and we perceive in Shakespeare the profound penetration iiito the dark 
shades of ancient royalty. In the Middle Ages and in the later empire, and even 
more anciently, woe to him who discovered a murder or a poisoning committed by 
aldi^. Ovid, Voltaire eonjeetwed, was exiled firom Rome ^baviagseeasoDietbiaf 
shameful in the house of Augustus. To know that the king was an assassin was 
treason. When it pleased the prince to have no witness, one must be shrewd enough 
to know nothing. It was bad policy to have good eyes. A man suspected of sus« 
pidon was lost He had only one refuge insanity. Passing for an < iaaoceat,' be 
w,t; dc5pised, and all was said. Do you recollect the counsel which Occanus gives 
to Prometheus, in iGschylus : To frttend madntss is Ihe tecrtt 0/ the wise ! When 
tbe cbambeilda HagoUnfeand the faron spit with wUdi Edric die ealdoimanbad 
impaled Edmund II, *be made haste to appear stupid,' says the Saxon chronicle of 
1016, and in this way saved himself. HeracHdes of Nisibts having, by chance, dis- 
covered that Rhinometer was a fratricide, caused himself to be pronounced insane 
by the pibysicians, and succeeded in having himself shut up in a cloister for life. 
Thus he lived in peace, growing old, and awaiting death with an air of insensibility. 
Hamlet ran tbe same danger, and had recourse to the same means. He had him- 
self pnmoaneed mad like Heradides, and he appeared stupid like Hugolin. This 
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did not prevent the dtsqulefed Cbudiu'; from making two attempts to get rid of 
binif in the middle of tbe drama, by the axe or the dagger, and at the close by 
poiaoo. 

The same thing is found in XSmg Ltar : Gloucester's son takes refuge ia ifpticdt 

madness. Here is the key to open and understand the thout^ht of Shakespeare. In 
the eyes of tbe philosophy of art the pretended madness of Ecigar explains the pre- 
tended madneas of Hunlcl. 

H. TAINS (1866) 

{Histoire de la Littlraturt Anglaise. Paris, lS66. Dcuxiinic (dition, VoL 8, pi. 
a54. Trans, by H. Van Laun, Edinburgh, 1871, vol. i, p. 33S.)— Do you under- 
•tond that, as he says these words, £< Well said, old mole I' &c., I, v, 160,] his teeth 
cfaatter, tnddiatheb'iMle M bis sUittUiltneeskBodciDgeMliofher'? Hit h* 
tense anguish ends in lau^jhtcr akin to a spasm. Thenceforth Hamlet speaks as 
though he had a chronic nervous attack. I grant that his madness is feigned; but 
fcil nM, «■ * door whose UngtS ai« twisted, swings and bangs to every wtad trfdt 
« aad prec^iitSBce and with « diieoiduit ttoiac He has no need to seardi lor 
strange ideas, apparent incoherences, exaggerations, nor for the d^lur^e of sarcasm 
which he gathers. He finds them within him ; he does himself no violence, — he 
slmfilj g^ves bhnsdf up to thenu Dnring the eoort-plqr lie gels up, be ate do«a» 
he asks to lay his head in Ophelia's lap, he talks to the actors, and criticises the play 
to the spectators; his Derves are stmng, bis excited thought is like a waving and 
CTMScKng flame, and cannot find fad eooi^ in Ibe twdlitttde of ofcjects aioud 
upon all of which it seizes. After the King is unmasked, Hamlet laughs teniUjt 
for he is resolved on murder. It is clear that this state is disease, and that the man 

will not live What Hamlet's imaginatioa robs him of is the coolness and 

stiei^toge qdefly, and, with pwncdltatfain, plunge eawwrd Into « breast He 

can only do the thing on a sudden suggestion; he must have a rcoracnt of enthu- 
siasm; be most think the King is behind the arras, or else, seeing that be himself 
Is pdsoned, be most find his victini under bb foil's pdnt He is not naster of his 
acts; occasion dictates them; be cannot plan a murder, but must improrise it. A 
too lively imagination exhausts energy by the accumulation of im.iges, and by the 
fury of intentness which absorbs it. You recognize in him a poet's soul, made not 
to act, hot lo drean, whidi is lost In oontemplating^ phantoaw ofits own ereatioB, 

■which sees tl.c imAg::ia"y world too clearly to play a part in the real world; an .irti;t 
whom evil chance has made a prince, whom worse chance has made an avenger of 
Mme, and who, destined by nature for genius, is condemned by fixtme to madneis 
and onhappiness. Hamlet is Shakespeare, and at tbe close of a gallery of portraits, 
which have all some featores of bis own* Shakespeare hae pdated hiaasclf in the 
moA striking of tbem all. 

VROF. V. COURDAVEAUX (1867) 

(CaTWiira ti ntmtt. £iudaturlaLUtiratureAHtieHHeetSiodeme. Paris, 1867, 
p. 305.)— Let us put aside altogether the idea diat Hamlet, with liis delays, was. In the 
mind of the poet, tbe type of the German race. In the first place, Hamlet is not Get* 
man; he is a Dane, which is not the same thing; ask the Danes of the present day. 
Bcddob we there not arooad Urn persons of the sane race with hia who do fiat 
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fbdr pact^ iOaf it all/— Cluidttn, for exaiDple^ tnd .laertea also, and Foitinbrai? 

By what right is he alone, in the piece, the representative of his race ? And what, 
in fine, was there in the legend that coold suggest to Shakespeare iIk idea of attrib- 
xiiiag thaae dehys to him, in order to ouike him a type of his nation ? If other per- 
■MMfc* created by the poet appear to reproduce the spirit of their respective conn* 
tnes; if lago and Juliet, for example, resemble Italians, it is no! because the poet 
was scientifically engrossed with the character of races, but it is simply because he 
drew Us plot from an Italian novel, and beeanse he restricted hinsdf to raising to 
tlie third or fourth power the qualities and defects which the Italian story-teller has 
given to his personages. To talk of historical troth in Shakespeare, after Cym- 
l«Une, after die WhUei^t Thlt, after A'ing^ Lear, is to be very complaisant. li his- 
torical truth is found in Shakespeare, it is to be accounted for by his fideU^ to the 
legend ; it is merely an accident, and nothing else. The German GERVlNt;s, re- 
buking the torpor of his compatriots, may be permitted to cry out to them : ' Hamlet 
it yon I' buttohdieve that the poet intended this resemblance, ts to go oontraiy to 
•n the f ■ ■-. 

Keithcr is it the interpretation which has prevailed in France. People here are 
more inclined to make a Werther out of Hamlet And what a fine field is thtn 
opened for moral amplifications! What a magnificent occasion to read young foUtS 
a lesson upon the seriousncsr, of life, which has been given us for action, not dream- 
ing I and what superb reproaches for effeminacy and idleness have been clo<juently 
■ddrened to the poor Hamlet! 

[Page 313.] ' Exactly so,' it is snid, ' it is clxsticity that Hamlet lacks; the courage 
is wanting in him to discharge his duty; he has not sufficient t/an'M/ to strike 
Oandins ; it is faint-heartedness that renders Mm nnequal to the heroic act required 
of him. If any one deserves to b« t}clievcd in regard to him, it is assuredly him- 
self; just listen how he reproaches himself with cowardice after his interview with 
the players, and in the long soliloquy after meeting with the army of Fortinbras, — a 
aoKloqay whtcih is not in tlie Fint Quarto^ and which the poet added in the Second, 
for the better clucid.ition of Hamlet's character.' But why, we reply, is Ilr.mlct to 
have the privilege of being the best judge of himself? ^V'lIy shaU he have the gift, 
which no one else has, of appreciating himelf exactly upon the bupalse of the mo 
ment, without being deceived as to the good or the evil in himsdf ? Hamlet is in a 
state of great excitement when he thus accuses himself of weakness and cowardice. 
After having learned of the murder of his father, there arc in him two opposing ciu- 
rents, equally honorable to his nature ; the filial sentiment, prompting him to ilrflte 
Claudius, and repugnance to a munlcr. He speaks difrcrcntly, as one or the other rules 
him. At a distance from the act to be done, it is the filial sentiment that is uppermost ; 
he swears then to punish, and he thinks that, were the criminal there, he would kill 
him widioot liesitation. When the oppo r t un ity occurs, it is the repugnance to strike 
that overpowers him; he lets the chance go; when it is gone, then the filial senti- 
ment again predominates, and he is vexed that he has not acted, he reproaches bim-^ 
tdf hittetiy, h« accnsea hfansetf of weakneai and faint-heartednen, so culpable does 
he regard himself .at that moment, bat at the same moment also, he is deceived 
about himself: he sees lumself with the eyes of pas»ion, and he sees wrongly. We 
must not bring up his own words against him ; we must not take him to the letter 
•gainst himself; he must be judged by the rest of his conduct, and by what those 
say of him who have known him for a long time. Now docs there fall from the 
lips of any one whomsoever, saving from his own, a word that accuses him of a 
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want of courage ? Observe h<nr, in Ophdia speaks of litm when she BO longer 
had any doubt of his madness: *0 whnt a noble mind is here o'erthrownl The 
courtier's, soldier's, scholar's, eye, tongue, sword; The expectancy and rose of the 
fUr state, .... quite, quite down!* In dw restricts henelf to usfa^x 'Great 
God cf heaven, what a quicke change is this? TlW €aaiticr,ldlollcr«loaldier,.alt 
la him, AU dasbt and splintered thence.' 

What a difference between these two eulogies I And how does Chat in Q, show 
the settled purpose of the poet to exalt Hamlet! 

[Page 315.] And what is there so noble in an assassination in cold blood, even 
though thereby a father's death is to be avenged, that it should be styled an heroic 
actfoo, to wMch Hamlet, in default of eovrage, was net eqoal? No^ it b net that* 
as is too oHen said, and as Goethe himself has wrongfully said, — it is not an heroic 
task, which Hamlet is not strong enough to accomplish : it is a korribU MigatitM 
for which ho it not made, which is something very different, and against wbieh, 
witlumt bis taking account of it, the honesty of his conscience, the instincts of his 
nature, all the habitudes of his education, r>Il that, in other situations, would be his 
strength, revolL A delicate soul, that education has still more refined, — it was 
ntterly repugnant to hfan to devise an assasslnadon long beforeliand, and stiU worse 
to strike in cold blood. It is not the fear of danger that arrests him, and no per- 
sonal self-concern enters into his delays ; but at the moment of throwing himself 
upon his victim, his arm, ahreadj raised, refuses to descend; for a murder delibe- 
ratdyplasnedyfhe Sled lemaina snqpended inliis Innd. "When li the eowardiee 
here? 

[Page 320.] To speak of the natural indecision of Hamlet and of the general in« 
oonstaacjr of his resolntlon majr seem at first sight n convenient expedteu^ hot ft it 

an expedient that does not hold good in the presence of facts, any more than the 
alleged cowardice of our hero. Nowhere, it is true, does Hamlet say a word of this 
repugnance to strike in cold blood, by which we explain his hesitation and his 
delays. At first, he wishes to be sure that Claudius is really guilty. Afterwards, 
he will not strike him at prayer lest he should send his soul to heaven. On each 
occasion he gives no other motive for deferring action. There is a difficitlty here^ 
according to otf mqr of mdeistanding Hamlet, wUdi we are the first to ao> 
knowledge. But no one takes in earnest the mntive with which he satisfies him- 
self when he sees Qaudius at prayer \ every one sees that it is n mere pretext which 
he hastily accepu to dispense with acting at that moment, and eveiy one Is right, 
since among the new reproaches which he hcapa iqpon himself immediately after, he 
makes not the slightest allusion to this excuse. At that moment there certainly 
passes in his inmost soul something of which be takes no account; an influence 
makes itself ftlt Aere, whidi he does not vaiicp» nor distingnish, hut to which he 
submits none the less. But it is not faint-heartedness, nor a natural inconstancy of 
will, since everything else, both in himself and in those around him, is opposed to 
diese two interpretations. Why then may it not be what we suggest, namely, the 
secret voice of co n sde a c e, and flio dninking of n delicate soul from «n assaasinatio 
in cold blood ? 

Seek, outside of this explanation, one that expl:uns everything, and you will seek 
in vain. The chancter oif Hamlet must be accepted as we have represented it, or 

we have here only a work of bits and pieces, to which the poet contributed a scrap 
here and a scrap there, without troubling himself to fit together so many pieces of 
different manufacture, and to make of them n whole. EiUier our explanation is the 
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trne one^ or flie fflk wUdi 1ms cqgRNied the ■KaitioB of napkiiid for Onee cco« 
tunes is a work of dmoe and OH indedphciiUe enlgnuu For owmItcs tfic duioo 

is not difficult. 

[Page 323.] If ShakapMnirmtoretamtolifeimdlMirdUdiediKi^^ 
wUdithe character of lite hero hot given rite^ he coiiIdBotCD|ipiiaieiimIe«aad 

he would say to us : 

* To what puipose do you dispute thus to ascribe to me a profundity of thought 
vUdt Ineverhad? I em, perlwt|w, > great poet end an tdmi^e amunger of tolf 

for the stni^c, but I never w.i:. the profound philo-iophcr that you make me on'.. Wit- 
ness my life as an actor and the insufficiency of my early education. As to the 
ralgect whidi perticnlarly occupies yon» I fbond m die QimnMa of IBellefiweit • 
story wUch struck me as dramatic, end leBdnmncd to turn it to account for the 
theatre, just as I have done with so many others. As the public would not have 
tolerated the beio of my CArenicU, I bad to modify him. In place of the savage, 
half toraerer, with tvUi^ the legend fbndihed me, I began hy mdiinp oat of HandeC 
a gentleman of my own time, the flower of the courtiers of Qur c n Elizabeth, with all 
the intellectual culture of the sixteenth century; then, by a process sufficiently fami- 
liar to poets, I gave to this intelligent being, icfined by education, sentiments which 
I myself entertained both }gf nature and by circumstances. Suffering from men and 
thin;^';, T have taken advantage of the situation of my hero to put into his mouth the 
troubles and disenchantments of my own heart, and feeling bow I should recoil 
from n mmder to be codnmttled in cold Uood, h o w e ver obliged to enact it I mIgU 
have felt myself, I have ascribed to him the hc-'.tati n which would have been 
mine in his case. Should I have been therefore a coward, or possessed of a mind 
fatally undecided ? No more, I think, than I should have been a ride dreamer, fit 
only for suicide, because, at certain moments of my life, I have had the bitter senti> 
ments which I ascribe to Hamlet.' 

So, we believe, Shakespeare would speak. It is his life, in fact, which is the 
final explanation of diecharacterof Hsodet, asitlsthatof thedtaracterofTimon, 
which crnccivod ;'.t tlic same epoch. 

[Page 326.3 The drama of Timm was for a long time a problem, and for many 
of the critics at ddi day it is sdll a mere chaos, ^thont ooh^on ornoril nnity,r-> 
•Omething resembling the dreams of a drunken man. But all this ceases, and the 
drama of Timcn recovers its sif^nification and its unity, if you understand it as the 
outburst of all the bitterness and disgust at life which bad accumulated in the soul 
of Shakespeare. .... Between Timon end Hamlet there is only a diflerence in 
shading. Timon hates life; ILiinkt finds it l urthcr.<;omc. Timon execrates society; 
Hamlet regards it with aversion and contempt. In Timon the misanthropy of the 
poet has reached its apogee ; in Hamlet it has not yet gone so ftr. The former sayi 
JtaM/ to the world; the latter confines himself to j4/as/ The latter finds more 
echoes than the former, because the sentiment which he expresses, being less ex- 
treme, is in accord with the disposition of a much larger number. But both these 
two are of the same family, branches of the tame trank; both were bom of the 
same sadness and of the same weariness of life from whldl Shakeipeare appeals to 
have siifiered for some two-tbiidi of his career. 
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{fntrcduction fo Trans. Taris, 1S73, p. 77.) — Erudite critics, while acknow- 
ledging the foLt wisdom of lianilet's counsels to the pUyets, liave nevertheless 
ctOBllf denied the diametic propriety of introdudi^ these eeonsds at alL The two 
•eenei* In which Hamlet makes the actors rehearse, have been regarded hf dMM 
critics as ftors-d'o'uvrf, very roaf^nificcnt, it is true, but none the less as hors-d''caivre. 
Herein lies, in my opinion, a very grave error. Hamlet wishes to have s piece 
acted, the of wUdi wHl fen» the gai% King to meal Ue or&ncb It is 
mrlily perceived that the manner in which this piece is to be interpreted is of 
great importance to him. Hamlet has before him mere strolling players, boflboM 
addicted to loir dap-trap or grotesque conlortioiM, dedced out in ridiadoos coe- 
tume. Wherefore, if the scene to be acted before Claudius has not due de cO H U Py 
if one of the actors mouths it like a town crier, if another has his periwig be- 
frouzled, if the clown, just at the most important point, cuts some of the wretched 
jokei that downa are so fond of, why thai, fimootht die ivliole cfibct Uiat Haei^Iet 
is aiminr^ at is ruined. The terrible trn^edy, whereof the last scene is to be acted 
off the stage, will end like a farce in a market-place amid peals of langhter. Bat 
if, OB the other hand, the acting fwooeeds smootUjr, the rasnlt is soie. TIm mat* 
natural the actor, the deeper will be Claudius's emotion; the truer die actfog of 
the fictitious murderer, the more manifest will be the panic of the real one. It is, 
therefore, essential that Hamlet should have the piece rehearsed with the greatest 
caie befiwe it it perfomed in public. 

[Page 97.] Hamlet is not, in my view, n courtier, he is a misanthrope; be is not 
a prince, he is more than a prince, be is a thinker. What occupies his thoughts are 
no beggarly matteis, hat eternal praideins. * To be or not to be, that is the ques* 
tion.' In bis ceaseless dreaming, Hamlet has lost sight of the finite, and SSSS ORl]r 
the infinite. He is forever contemplating this lx>undle'3 Force ;.i rb governs nature, 
and which men sometimes call Pranridence, and sometimes Chance ;. and before this 
Force ho feds Itisisetf cnisbedii— 4i0 leDoances his individnality, he al^azes hib wiQ* 

and declares him^iclf a fatalist ^^lleneverlleacls»heolxyBalli^lpdBewllidl 

drives him not from within, but from without. 

[Page 98.] Hamlet believes himself to he no more master of US fate (hsa Is a 
sr irrow. And it is on this passive creature that the mission has devolved of over- 
throwing a tyrant. Hence all this wavering that we sec, this uncertainty, these inner 
struggles. Hamlet looks upon himself as powerless, — he has to overthrow a Power; 
hedoesaotlookiipon himself as free,— he has to make a whole nation free; he has no 
faith in his own strcnfjth, and he has to force punishment on a royal assassin. Sublime 
idea 1 Shakespeare has made Hamlet a fatalist avenger I This struggle between 
Will and Fate belongs not alone to the bistoiy of Hamlet,— it bdongs to the Uitoiy 

of us all. It is your life, — it is mine. It was that of our fath Ci ' S g i twMlbe thtf 
of oar sons. And hence the work of Shaluspeaie is ctenud. 
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PROF. DR HEDnaCH VON STRUVE (1876) 

Ghost? is tdf^vidcitt diat U can be z«ig!uded ia 110 odier li^t 

cinaUon. 

Tkrongli the snddeo death of Ui ftther, and Ha attendant c t re n n ntan cea, Kaialct 

was thrown into a state of excitement so intense, and dwcl; 1 his father's memory 
so tendcrrly, tlsat it could not be but that his imagination, forever searching for the 
causes of the shocking event, should be in the highest degree liable to visions and 
haUudaaliona. At all eventa* it is much aoce natural to assume that the yoang 
Prince, excitcfl and mentally tortured as he was, should have been .the victim of 
an ballucioatioa, at night, and in a retired spot, in which he saw bis father's ghost, 
than that the canomiied bones of Ma parent, heawed te death, Aould really burst theif 
cerements, and that the sepulchre in which they were quietly inurn'd should have 
oped hij ponderous and mf-rhle jaws to permit them to visit the pale glimpses of the 
moon. Before the appearance of the Ghost, liamleC had seen his father in imaginar 
lioo, and U needed hot the trilBaf iaciteBaettt fioaa sooae avperatiti^ 
form the figment of his fancy into the lively colors and plastic outline of re.ility. 

We see, therefore, in the apparition of bis father, nothing but the reflection of 
Hamlet's owaneatal exaltation, and thewoida addceaicdio him by die Ohoat am 
merely the words which Hamlet, in the name Of his fitdier, sajS to luanelf. Kaa»> 
let's talk wlih his father is merely a soliloquy. If it were necessary, this could be 
proved down to the smallest particular, for everything that Hamlet's father says cor- 
vesponds to a hair widi the knoam traits of Hanlc^a diaraeter; it contains nothing 
individual, nothing f ovcl, nothing peculiar to a character of a dtt'fi T'-nt mould, but 
everything l>eaxs the stamp of Hamlet's inmost nature^ — is the mere reflection of 
himself. Many an obserradon, made by chance and lost to ntemory, of bis nnde^ 
and his mother's conduct after his father's deadi} many a piccr: of gossip, which 
here and there reached his ears, and which by itself was i:: i^lTtLicnt fo give his 
suspicions shape; many a significant shaking of the bead by one or another of lii* 
fbthef'a faithful servaniB) many n fleeting obsemtian whieh be had made unoon- 
sci-uyly in conrvcction with the numberless reports concctxtng the details of this 
mysterious event, — bad worked night and day in Hamlet's mint^ and struggled into 
shape not less elfecdvdy because nnbnown, or oily half known, to himself; until aft 
last all these separate items, insignificant in isolatior auddenly tOOk consistent shape 
in Hamlet's mind, and stood out before his consciousness as an external image, un- 
modified by any conscious mental exertion. Aud thus it follows that the apparition 
of Haoalefs fiither, with its predse and distinct aecoaatiott of Claudins and Uie 
Q -.r cn, is notlun(^ else than the objective and personified result of n mental procew 
in Hamlet, long antecedent and nnconscioosly carried on. 

The Ghost appears. How tees Hamlet act in its presence? Is be drawn by love 
to his father ? ^ hO t^oioed OUCe more to behold the long-lost one? does he incline 
himself to him as a loving son assuredly would v lio actually saw his fatlier b ;dily 
(sic, leibha/tigl before bim ? No, nothing of iLe kind 1 For all Hamlet was con* 
cemed, the apperitkn came to answer a flood of quesdons which have long agitated 
the son, and which he has L-ng souj;ht to answer for Limsclf in vain. He seeks front 
the Ghost nothing else but that it inform him why it appears, what it requires of him, 
what he must do to allay its toroeniing disquiet. At first he does not even know 
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who it is; he himself first makes it his father, addresses it by this name to obtain 
Oiore icadiljr the answers to all bis <|uest!ons. 

[Fl^ 14B.] Hamlet enters into life with the most beautiful ideals. The bitter 
experiences of life have shattered his ideals. He saw evil, murder, treason, false- 
hood, where he hoped to find good, self-sacrifice, love, and truth. He came upon 
meanness, wlicie he MagM nobleness; canning lqFpocrisy and Udden treadieiy 
aPTrontrtl him, where he looked to meet friendship and open-heartcdncss. This dis- 
illusion has taught him to regard life and mankind as of little worth. But hisVMnl 
natnre would not suffer him to be crushed by his experience. He lost not fidtb In 
the moral order of the world. He did not allow th« germs which stirred down deep 
in his breast to be choked. With moral energy he devoted himself to a high mission, 
to the restoration of the di&turbed order of the moral world, to the punishment of 
the bad, to the vindication and victory of Ae r^t. In firm faith in his nussioa. In 
the faith that he has to fulfil it in the name of Providence, he finds strength to engage 
in the confiict with evil, and he seeks above all things to keep himself pure. In the 
wild stonn of pnsrien his strong purpose b to keep Sim hold of tfie hdm, and keep 
Us course stcai|^ towards the bi^t gpel of his life. 

DR H. BAUMGART (1877)* 

{Dk^nO^firagB^wtdiluftM^Fi^ Kflidgribeig L V^. 1S77..) [The inbicel 

of this vohtmc of 165 pnges is a critique of the criticisms that have been passed on 
UamUt bjr German Shakespeare scholars, but mainly of Werder, whose idea, as we 
have already seen, is that Ae tragic interest of die Play lies not b the dHaraeter of 
Hamlet so much as in the nature of his task, which is, not to dispatch the King, bat 
to unmask him, that justice and truth may be brought to light. Should he kill the 
King without doing this, he would strike like a simpleton, and kill his own cause. 
Sudi b the point alBinicd by Werder. ThusOr Banmgait:] 

But what is the thought or purpose of an avenger, who by a monstrous act of violence 
has been wounded in his dearest, most sacred interests? If he be of a quick, fiery 
temper, disposed to revenge, he does not wait even for full proof of the wrong. He 
It often carried away to deeds of blood only upon strong suspicion. Is he of n 
cooler, more delibcr.ite character, he waits, even if the strongest evidence lies hc'.<^xt 
Urn, until he has an irresistible conviction of the injury. Then be acts with an 
energy only the more leckleas, according to the fiNce of Us aroused will, whether 
others justify him or not, heedless even of his own destruction. WTien has a man, 
deeply wronged and thirsting for revenge, ever waited tiU he could lay his case be 
fore the great public 7 Noi, he keeps it hidden rather. 

Revenge is a strictly penooal afiiair, having nothing in common punishment, 
which f.iti'fics the simple ren^c of ''j^tice. And where does the flho^t or Unmlct 
speak of punishment merely, and of the necc.>s;ty of a previous unmasking ? It is 



• TTiij and the preceJitijj volume, Dr Stkuvb's, come to hand while thete pages are going through 
the prcsi. The prioten are upon me, ».xi<^ I CAonot stop to read the volumes through. From tho 
former 1 have sdtctcd the most f tri^uig passage that hM caught my eye; of (he Utter I have not 
had tioM cvtnto cot tbo kam. The fc» pac*s« lw««««r,tiiat 1 lia«« md berv and ihci«,(i«« 
ytvaimt tit*m mayflf tuumal power, aad cf fefrttodhma to fha ■aond n cw of Wmoia'ii dwory. 
Probably under any circumstancet but few extracts could have been made from Dr Baumcart's 
volume, »o much of it U, professedly, criticism on criticism, 11 hicb, m is sutcd in the Preface to 
Vei.I,lMtbMBcac!hidadiaihts<l«tioaorcMnctt. Eo. 
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revenge alone tbat tlie Ghost calls for, and swid revcni^c that Hamlet promiscR. 
There is not a word about handir^j^ the Kinjj over to punisliment, nor of punishment 
at all, but the first word with which Hamict again recalls the warning of the Ghost, 
b « all vpon Uandf, Ui own possioa, lliat It nuqr drive him at last to the to^ 

gcancc which he has pos'.poncd. 

Everything impels him to vengeance, his father's ghost, his own boundless excite- 
ncBt,— -and yet tiiere is loiiiediiiig in him which diechs Mm, im kirn, not tut c/Aim, 
—something that drives him to despair, to the bitterest self-reproaches, but, in spite 
of all, not to action. Thus, as he only thinks of what has befallen liim, his soul 
rises in a storm, venting itself in the most violent expressions, and then immediately, 
•waie of tUs enip^ lafe, the ttofe imspariag b his cendenaation of himself for heiiig 

so made as, in spite of all, to be unnbic to proceed to action. He should hold his 
tongue and act. He is not equal to the deed, and yet his sensibility, responsive to 
iSkt iU^hlest toodi, hreaks oat into the wildest expressioRs, but yet he scolds hin« 
self for tmpacking his heart with words, and then he rt oUc^. But what does he 
resolve? To what docs his thinking lead him? Docs he seek how he shall dis- 
cover the murder to tkt world, that at last, without another moment's delay, he may 
•weep to the act? NotUag of tlib aoitl To secne ceiUdnfy >fiir JMnw^ he n> 
Bolves upon the court-play. What his * prophetic 5oul • has told him from the very 
beginning, what the nightly apparition has stamped in fearful characters on his soul, 
that he will confirm by proof; which, indeed, b all very well for a etcf, deHberatt 
jjni^t hot which would never be done in such a situation by one in any degree dis- 
posed \a revenge. But then, when he has laid the last doubt, will he, without hesi- 
tation, proceed to act ? Tbat the conviaion wrought by the play is to lead to any 
ineasne looking to the pohlie anaigmnent of the King, flieie \t»t*a wont to iii> 
timate. 

There is nothing in the whole piece which hints at any plan of Hamlet's, or at 
tfig'^iliMObiitofonnoine. Hb talk b of nothing but of taking immediate rerenge^ 
to wfcidi, howcfcr, he nevcf makes q» kb mind vntU die hour of kb dcadi. 
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The Stcond Quarto (Ashbee's 

Fac-simile) 

Th€ Third Qfurit (Adibee'f 

Fac-similc) 

The Fourth Quarto . . . . 
The Fifth Quarto 

The First Folio 

The Second Folio 

The Third Folio 

Players' Quarto , , . . • . 
Players' Quarto «• 

Tlu Fourth FSoUo • 
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Rows (First Edition) • . . • 
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Pope (First Edition) . • 
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Hanmer (First Edition) 

WARBiniTOM 

Johnson 
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Johnson and Steevens . . 
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Johnson and Stesvens . . 
Maloks 
Stbsvbns «• 

Rank . . • « . » • • 
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Bosweul's Mai.one 
Singer (First Edition) . • • • 
Caldbcott* • •• •• 

KMioiiT(Fint Edition) 
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.RoweH .. 
|Roweff) 
Popei] .. 
Pope ii] . , 
Thcob. i] 
Theob. iij 
Han. il . . 
'WarbJ 
'Johns.] .. 
Cap.] . . 

[Han. ul.. 

Steev. 
^teev. 

Steev. 
>Ial.] 
"Steev.] . . 

Riinn] . , 
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Var.] 'f. 
Sing, i] . , 
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Collier (First Edition) . . , , 
Hudson (First Edition) . . 
Singer (Second Edition) . . 
£t^CK* • •» •« % % 

Dyce (First Edition) . . , , 
CoLUER (Second Edition) • « 

Stavnton 

Richard Grant White 

The Globe Edition (Clark and 

Wright) 

Charlbs «nd Mahy Cowbbk 

Clarke 

The Cambridge Edition (Clarx 

and Wright) . . • • • • 

Delius 

Halliwell (Folio Edition) 
KmcHT (Second Edition) 

Keightley 

Dyce (Second Edition) . . • . 
TSCHDCHWITZ 

Hudson (School Edidoa) 
Heussi . f . • • • . • 
Tko OarendoH Aw Stria 

(Clark and Wricht) . . 
TAe Hugby Edition (C. £. Mo> 
BBRLY) 



Coll. i] . . .... . . 1843 

Muds, i] 1856 

Sing, iij 1856 

I«$7 

«57 

I8s8 

i860 

i86s 

1864 



El.] 
Dyce i] 
Coll. iiJ 
'Sta.] 

[GIo.] 
[Clarke] 



(?)i8d4 



Cam.] •• *• 1865 

'Del.] 1865 

Hal.] 1865 

Knt. ii] 1865 

:Ktly.] 1865 

Dyce ii] 1866 

i'sch.] 1869 

;Huds7| 1870 

|Hcus.j 187a 



[CUu] 

[Mob.] 



187a 

1873 



The Pint Quarto having been reprinted in full, there is no collation of it recorded 
ic the Textual Notes, except where an editor has adopted one of its readings. 

The agreemeat ^ Q,, Q,. Q^. and is indicated bf Ihe symbol Qq. 

In like Banner, the accord of the four Foliot it indicated in the Textual Notes \tf 
Ff. Manifest misspellings in both Qq and Ff are recorded, as an aid in estimating 
the value of these editions. I have referred to these early copies at some length in 
The Date emd A* Axf at the begioaing of tliis Votan», end on p. 36 to a peen* 

linrity of the Seccnd FoHo, to which, by the way, Steevens, out of what I cannot but 
think was mere antagonism to Malone, imputed a value above that of the Firtl 

The Playtrf Quartos aie recorded only in exception^ cases where it is well to 
have at hand all possible evidence. As a rale, the Quarto of 1676 includes tkem 
all; and even it is not noted when it agrees with the four earlier Quartos. 

Ai la aw CMBierirolnnies of this edition* (he agreement of lUmn, Pope, Thio* 
BAi n, Hanmf.r, Warburton, and Johnson is in lica'.cd by Rnwe + . Occasion- 
ally, where they all agree with F^, I have used, to save space, F^+. ROWE did not 
print frmn P, in this tragedy, as be did In Made^ 

When the Globe, the Caiibridce, and Clarimdon edidoni ngrae in tlie nmt 
leading, I have used the symbol Glo. + . 

The abbrevi^on (subs.) indicates that triiliog variations in spelling, in poncma* 
lioo, or ia atage-directions are not noted, bat tbat one editioii fbUowt aaodier talK 
•tantially. 

* Var.' stands for £osw£U.'s edition of Malone, or, as it is usually called, the 
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Variorum of tS2i, and for Malone's edition of 1790; where its editor, Bos- 
WELL, here and there adopted his own text, it is indicated by Bos. } and so trifling 
is the difference between Singer's First Editioa aad tbe Viriamm of iSzi that 
• Var.' might stand for this edition alio. WbCM Sfang^I mdiop •!« AOted, tll^ 
icfer, as a rule, to his Second Edition. 

The work of collation was well advanced before it was discovered that Caldb* 
OOTT's two editions of 1890 and 183a differ fomewbat from cadi other both in 

text and notes; there is no intim.-.tinn on tlie title-p.-i^c that the editions are not 
identical. To revise and change involved more labour and more time than it was 
thought irocth while to bestow oq itj *Cidd.* thadbn reTen geaetally to Caldecott's 

Second Edition of 1832. 

•Coll. (MS) • refers to Mr Coluer's annotated F, 
' Quincy (MS) ' refers to Mr QuiNCY's annotated F^. 

The ahbreviatioa H ttt. after anjr leading indicates that it it die reading of «// 

editions ciher than those specified. Be it rememlu red that, to save space, the read- 
ings of some of tbe above enumerated editions are^ not recorded in every trifling 
ii^ance, but only in obscure passages. 

An Emendation or Conjecture which is discussed in Ae Commentary is not repeated 
in the Textual Notes; nor i? ' conj.' nddcd to any name in the Textual Notes unless 
it happens to be that of an editor, in which case its omission would be misleading. 

In die matter of ponctuation the colon is used, as it is in Gemaa, as eqnivaknt 
to 'namely.' Oofy when 011IS oscd does it indicate any iqppfcciaUc diiisiettce 
the semicolon. 

A dasb at the dote of a sentence indicates that the speaker changes his addrest 
ftom one peison to another. 

The Commentary, to be intelligibly DUUt be md In OOUnectioa with the Tcxtoal 
Notes, For instance, see I, iii, 74. 

T» save space in tbe Conunentaiy, all fhiasct like 'I think,' 'itteens to me/ 
Ac. have been omitted from the notes diere dted. 



In diepreeedfaigTolfaunet of dds cAdon I have g^venBMi of *Boo1bb quoted and 

consulted' in their preparation. Instead thereof^in the present volume will be 
found in the following pages what is almost the same; a Bibliography of Jfamht, 
as complete as may be. Tbe number of books, essays, &c., there recorded, which 
have not been eoMRdled Jbr this edition, it conqiantivdy snudL 




BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HAMLET 



ENGLISH * 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
The TragkaU Historie of Hamlet. Prince of Denmarke 1603 

The Fint Edition of the tragedy of Hamlet, by William Shakespeare, 
Reprinted at the Shakespeare Press by William Nicol for Payne and 
Foss. [' A remarkably acctirate reprint of the first-discovered copy, 
to tvMeh even tiie brotoi letlen are reprodacecL'— THwrnnu.] . . 1815 

Hamlet: First Edition (1603). The Last Leaf of the Lately Discov* 
ered Copy, carefully reprinted, with a Narrative of its Discovery, &c. hf 
M. W. R [ooncy], DnUiii. ['UnfortoiMtely, in one edition thb "eire* 
folly reprinted " " last leaf** showed on collation no less than nineteen 
errors in twenty-five lines.' — Timmins. See N. 6* Qu., 27 Sept. 1856; 
The Athtnaum, 1S56, p. 1168, 1537; p. 1 191, letter firom Rooney; p. 
I330, from Collier; p. laai, from Jone»; p. 1303, from HalliwdL] 
[See also p. 13 of this Volume.— Ed.] 1856 

Fac-simile of the Last Page of the First Edition of Hamlet, 1603. £Only 
lis copies of tUs were lithographed by Mr Adibee. Two of theio (one 
on India paper) occurred at HalliwdFt sslc^ Jane, 1859* JK 6* C>*>f 
2d Ser., vol. ix, p. 379.] 

Photographic Fac-simile. [Forty a>pies for the Duke of Devonshire, 



tmder the tqienrision of Mr Collier.] .. .1858 

Timmins's Reprints of Quartos 1603, 1604. The Dn'ontMrt MUHbts. 

very valuable contribution to Shakespearian study.] . . • • . . i860 
Tlw Adtbee-Halliwell Fae^iadle. [Thirty-one copies.] . , • • . . 1866 
Reprinted in ne Cambridgt Edition, vol. viti, p, I97 . . • , . . 1866 

Reprinted in the present Volume, p. 37 • .. 1877 

Ihe Tragical! Historie of Hamlet, Prince of Denmarke . • • • . . 1604 

Rtproductiont : 

Photographic Fac-simile. [Forty copies for the Duke of Devonshire, under 
(he sopervision of Mr C^Uier] .. 1^ 



• This 'Emcusm BiauoCRAnn' bu bm amt kindlr pt^aitd tot ihit aditton bjra/ 6ka^ 
MlrA.I.Fiso. Bb. 
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Timniins's Reprints of Quartos 1603, 1604. TTit Dn-cnshtre Hamlets . . 1860 
The A&bbeC'UaUiwcU Fac-stmile. [Thirty-one copies.] £See p. 13 of 
this Voltiine.— Ed.3 , 1867 

The Traglcall Historie of HanUet, Prince of Denouurke i6oS 

Xtproductiom 

HalliweU's Fac-simile. £Twenty'Six copi«, made under the saperia* 
tendence of Mr Halliwell to tlKyw tbe identity of dit two editions of 

1604 and 1605. — Bohn's Ltnvndt:^ iSfiO 

The Ashbee-Halliwell Fnc Mmile. [Thirty-one copies. See Halliweir» 
Diciionaryof Old English Plays, p. 1 13.] [See p. 33 of this Volume.— 
Eo.] 1868 

The Hysteric of Hamblct. London. Imprinted by Richard Bra- 

docke for Thomas Pauicr 1608 

JleptvduetioHS t 

Collier^ Sbakcspesie's Ltbmy, toL I. [Reprint of tbe ■ Hystoric.*] . . 1843 

HalliwcH's Folio Edition, vol. xiv, p. 122 1865 

Hazlitt: Shakespeare's Library, vol. ii, Pt. i, p. 312, ad ed. [Reprint of 
Cbllier.] 1875 

The Tra^icall Historic of Hamlet, Prince of Denmarkc. [Thi'; edition 
is mentioned by Lowndes and Halliwell, SAaiesfeareanat p. 18 (1S41), but 
its existence is veiy doolitful* No fiM^tmOe is found in t]ie Ashbee*H«III* 
well Series, and no. co|y is known in any collection of Qnsitos.] .. .*i6o9 

The Tragedy of Hamlet, Prince of Denmarke 1611 

jRepreduttions : 

Steeinm** Reprint of Quarto t6ii. Collated with Quarto 1605, 1607, 
1^7. [Knight praises Stcevcns's Reprints of 1766, but the experience 
of the present writer is not sr. favoraole; a careiul collation of this par- 
ticular play with Jenncn^'s cd. and HalliweU's Fac-simile disclosed a 
niunher of discrepancies.^ — A. X.F.3 1766 

The Ashbcc-Haiiiwell FaC'Simlle. [TUity-coe eoplcs.] [See page 34 
of this volume.—- Ed.] • 1870 

The Tkmgedy of Hamlet, Prince of DenmailEe. [See pb 34 ef (bb 
Voliiine,F-Enb,] • *. lud. 

Tie First F^. [Tragedies, p 152.] «• ..1623 

Jltfroduttimt f 

Booth** Reprint of Hamlet from First Folio, 1623 iSfif 

Sfratmann : Reprint of Hamlet from the First Folio, collated with Quar- 
tos 1603, 1604, 1605, X607, 1611, 1637, and folios 1623, 1632 . . . . 1869 



J%i Stemtd F<^. [Tragedies, p. 279.] 
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The Tragedy of Hamlet. [The earliest Quarto Tcnown to Theobald wlicn 
writing his Skaiespeart Rttiored, and none earlier was known to Dr Joba- 
soo.] [See page 35 of this Volame. — £o.] 1637 



The * Grave-Msikers.' from Shakespeare's Hamlet. [Hus is the 9th piece 
Ib die cwtoos cdDecdoB of drollt and fioeet, ntch at weie p twn i t rf In old 

times by strollers at Bartholomew and other fairs, edited by the bookseller 
Francis Kirkman, and entitled The Wifs, or Sport upon Sport, 8vo, 1662. A 
second edition appeared in 1673 with frontispiece. See Baker and Jones's 



Biog. Dian., toL UI, fk 414.] . • . . ,\ , 1662 

Tk* Third f^. [Tragedies, p. 730.] I<S64 

Fhym' Quatto. [See page 35 of Ob Volume.] 1676 

Playei't Qoaito *, 1683 

Tk*FbiirakJMt». [Tta^gediesi p. S9.] 1685 

TlayenP Qtiaito 1S95 

Pr Inglcby in his ' Centurie of Prayse/ 1S74, ducnidtt Hanlet fl**— in — 

Gabriel Harvey. [Ingleby, p. 8.] 1598 

The Two Angiy Womeii of Abington. [Rlmbadfa cd., 1841, pp. 73, 81. 
Ingleby, Postscript, p. 361.] .. ■• •« •« ••1599 

Anthony Scoloker. [Inf^l<jby, 46.] ,.1604 

Sir Tiiomas Smilbc's Voiagc and Enteitainment in Riubia , . . . . » 1605 
Katidi Ghost, [bg^bjr, p. 48.] t6o6 

ThePurit.nn. [Ir-lcl y, p. 331.] 1607 

Bel-man's Night Walkcs. By Thomas Dekker. [Ingleby, p. 358.3 . . l6ia 
The Ml^t Raven, bjr Samuel Rowlands. [Ingleby, p. 358.] . . , . 1620 
Shakerlcy Marmion : Cupid and FqrdMi [Singeir^ Ed.» l%$0, ppi> 3>» S3> 

Ingleby, Postscript, p. 362.] , 1637 

London Post. [Ingleby, p. 336.J 1644 

Jehn Evdjm. [Ingleby, p. 248.] Nov. 96^;. •« •• .. t66i 

Samuel Pcpys. [Ingleby, p. 247.] Aug.^, •• »• •• . . 1668 

Edward Phillips. [Inglcby, p. 281.3 •• •• • • 1669 

John Siyden. [Ingleby, p. 273.] •• •• •• 1679 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

Players* Quarto. ThcM two cdlUboi ol fhb dele, ^ee 3S of diJs 

Volome.— Ed.} •. ■• •• •• .• .. 1703 

Dltte, edited bf Oe *lato accwite Mr John Ha|^*^ [See p. 35 of dd» 

Vdmne.— Ed.] .• • • .'. .. «• 1703 

Rowe's First Edition . . 1709 

Hamlet, Prince of Denmark 1710 

Handel^ aa Opera, sa it bpetfiMRned at the Haymarket [This pleoe» wUdi 
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Street! V, 1,314: 'The cat will mew, and dog will lukveMtdaf.' Putll, 

p. 314- 1868 

Forrest : V, i, 314 : « The cat will mew, and dog will have his day.' Part 

II, p. 346 1868 

Elaet nr,i^ air 'OoBvertlAgpeftogmeeB.' VutI,pkS84. •.1869 

Ehc: V, i, loS: 'tcnnrcs.' Part I, p. 2S4 1869 

Hall : IV, vii, ai : < Convert his gyves to graces.' Part I, p. 318. . • • . 1869 
IVdiisdiiritA Hamlit l et le we J , Ttet II, p. 430. . . . . . . . . 1869 

%VctheriU : I, fr, jftt 'dnm of eale.' Part H, p. 67a. 1869 

On Fortinbru. Part I, p. IT4 ,« 187S 

Staanton: I, 1,94: 'And carriage of the article design/.* Confusion «f 

fiaal/aiidfiBelddnmalliti. But I, pb 53a ..187* 

SUunton: III, Iv, 121 : 'Your bedded hair,' &c. Part T. p. 530 187ft 

Staanton: V, ii, 7 r ' And ^raitt be rashness for it.' Confusion of final d 

andfiiieliddfMBatiili. flHtI,p.53a 187a 

ftaiBlont II»Q»4*it «lbrdielaw«f flvA,' ButJ^pbS^. •• .. i8ys 
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Athencrtim (continued) : 

Mr Bandmann as Hamlet. Part I, p. 221. . . • • • . « • • . 1873 
A Spubh Kaoilet— Sefior CoeUos El Prindpe Haal«t Ztet I» p. 3S5. • . 1^73 

Staunton : II, ii, I2i : 'O most best.' Part I, p. 474. 1S73 

Hamlet at the Crystal Palace. Part I, p. 609. . , « , . . . . 1873 

Mr Mackaye as Hamlet. Part I, p. 610. . . 1873 

Oarke: Road'ft IbmletatGeiMMu Put I, 737. 1873 

Staunton : IV, t, 155 : 'Bom out the sense and vtatne of mixM Put 

I, p. 3S8 1874 

Mr Irving as Hamlet Fart II, p. 616; 1874 

Rouvi^re as Hamlet. Part II, pp. 725, 761 .« • * 1874 

RuFscU on Irving's Hamlet. Part II, p. Soo 1874 

A Spanish Translation of Shakespeare, — Scnor Moratin's Translation of 

Hamlet Port II, p^ 60 1874 

Hamlet the Hysterical. Part H, p. 761 • , . 1874 

Latham: The Fencing-scene in Hamlet. Fart I, p. 17a 1875 

M. Faore as Hamlet. Part I, p. 461 .. 187; 

Hamlet in Paris and Brussels. Part I, p. 497. . , • • • , . . 1875 

Madame Kilsson as Ophelia. Part I, p. 497 «. .. 1S75 

Madame Miolan-Carvalho as Ophelia. Part I, p. 497. . • . . 1875 

Signor Salvini as Hamlet. Fait I, pp. 698, 761. . . ... • . . . 1875 

Amieto. Tragedia in Cinque Atte. Parti, p, 761. .. », 1875 
Salvini and Fechter as Hamlet compared. Part I, p. 761. • . . . • . 1875 
G ree nw ood: III. t, 71 : *Seiue sore 70a baTe, die ooaU jm ttot liaiv 

motion.' Part I, p. 302. •» 1875 

Hamlet by Mercade, Reviewed. Part II, p. 319 1875 

Marshall's Hamlet Reviewed. Part II, p. 449 1875 

WdioboD: III, T, 71 ! *Sense rase 70a ham, cIk codd yw not 1mm 

motion.' Part II, p. 449 1875 

Mackay : III, ii, 148 : ' Miching mallecho.' Part II, p. 509. • . . . 1875 
Fiaptffead before die Shale Soe^VfDrTedliaiitcr oo Hamkt and O^phdia. 

Part I, p. 270 1876 

Review of Marshall's Hamlet. Part I, p. 339. 1876 

Daniel : III, iit, I2 : ' With all the strength and armour of the mind.' Fart I, 

P^W. i87«> 

Review of Dowden's SbalcespeanPt Scenes and Qwrartw, But II, p. 313. 1876 

Ailantic Alonthfy: IAaj,^. »• .» ••1868 

Hamlets of die Stage. June, p. 665 • 1869 

Hamlets of the Stage. Aug., p, 188. •• •.1869 

Fechtcr's Hamlet, Nov., p. i 1S70 

Btlgravia : Irving in Hamlet. Dec 1S74 

BbukwM^t Mi^miiut Letten on Hmilet JQ|. 

Critique on Hamlet, v, 228. 

Danish Translation of Hamlet, x, 174* 

TitBiA. Veision of ffambl. 4491, 

Ghost in Hamlet, xxi, 78a. 

Inconsistency of Hamlet, xrxiii, 35. 

Hamlet and Jaques compared, xxiv, 55^ 

Chancter of Hamlet xsdv, 58$. 
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Blactwoed^s Magatint (continued) : 
Mr Young's acting of HamleL zziv, 559. 
Retsch'tillailndoDBor JSMtfL niT,668i 
John Kemblc's acting in Hamlet. SXSi, 674* 
Tragedy of Hamltt. xzjuii, 398. 
Haailef s love for Opbells. s»dU» 40a 
Hamlet and Goethe's Faust. SDEvi* 336, 269. 
Schratler's version of [famltt. xxxvii, 243. 
Geman critics on il^mlct. xxxvii, 243. 
Goethe on Hamlet xxxrii, 246. 
Ticck and Horn on Hamlet, rxrvii, 247. 
HamUt compared with Romeo and Jmlut, xxxvii, 523. 
Gurid^ dMBgcs fai Haadet dv, 396. 
Ducis's French version of Hamlet. xl«1» 339. 
Feigned madness of Hamlet, xlvi, 449. 
Play represented in HamUt, xlvii, 146. 
Fraages in ITamM. Ixvi, 352; Ixvtt, 634^5.— (7BiM«fi».] 



Chicago Medical Jcurf I a! : Ilml t'-^ In anity. Sept., pb 7 1873 

Chrittian WorU Magazine : \l2SBXti,z.'2iQ\i\tm. April, .. •• ••1875 
CMmrt^i Ntw Mmthly Mag. : Hie Lott Hualct. April, p. 279. . , • . 1873 
Cornell Revinu : Antic Disposition. Dec^ •• 1876 

Cornhill Magatint : YiiXC^tX. October, p. 452 ■ • I869 



Edinburgh Review: Garden at Eisineur in Hamlet, xiv, 171. 
Character of Hamlet sxvUi, 483. 

Goethe's Analysis of Hamlet, xlii, 433. 

Le Toumeur's Translation of Hamlet, li, 230. 

doring Scene of Hamlet Ixxi, 490. 

Texts of Hamlet, Ixxi, 366-367, 370-371, 377-384. 

Autlioritie? of Saxo Grammaticus cn Hasnlct. Ixxxii, 287, 

Wailiy's Translation of Hamlet. Ixxxiii, 57-5S. — [TV/nmMU.J 



Bvamgtiieai Quar. Jfevlm.* April, pw aia • • • . 1870 

Tie Ciifajcy: llamltiiktYoutgjU. i^ril,pii535. 1S70 

April, p. 507 1873 

CemUimtnft Magmint: The Saga of Hamlet, fromlht SweiGsh. Oct., p. 369, 

New Series. • «. 1847 

Philosophers and Jesters. March and June, 1873 

Literary and Philoiopkieal Society of Liwrpool: 5l$t Session, on H:unlet and 

Faust. 1861 

London Maga-.ir.c : Hamlet worn out. Attg.iy .. 1S76 

Z«M4/0i» .S(MiV()'.' Hamlet the Hysterical. Dec** 1S74 

iMidnt IMh/ersi/y M^; jjz:ne : Hamlet Criticim. 185S 

Matmiltan : On the extract from ao Old Play in Huilel^ II, 11. Dec.» p. 135. 1874 
The New Hamlet and hi^ Critics. Jan., p. 236. . , . , , , , , 1875 

The Elder Hamlet. Aug., p. 351 1876 

TluNaHtn! Mar. 29, 1866 

iMKIer 4nn/ Qutrins I, i, 63 : * Sledded Priadn.* £Leo] . . 3d Ser. vi, 410 

I, i, 63: « " 3d vii, 21 

I, i, IZ3: ' Palmy sute.* ist " viii, 409 

I,i,tt7t 'AsKtts/te. 3d « vi0»t26 
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Neta and Queries (continaed) : 

I, i,ii7: •Asstai^*ftB. (Bne] ., • ntSer. ys 

I, i. 117. • " " [Hktaott] i8t V, 164 

1,1,117: ** *• [Bras] .« •« .. ..lit** v,2io 

I, i, iijt •* «• [Hendcnon] <« vi, 15 

I, i, 117: *' *' 3d ** vii, 21 

I, 1,117 J •* •* [Easy] 3d «* vii, X26 

I, i, II7i [Duane] 3d " viii, 275 

If 1*1271 Re-enter Ghost ill « {,93 

I, ii, 65 :• A little more than kin, and kss than kind.* [Rndllooj 4lh x, 331 

I, ii, 67 :' Too much i' the BUD.' ^Furoivallj ..5th" vt,22^ 

I, ii, 1461 'Frailty, thy name inranin.' £Biidcloii] ..lit** xii, aio 

I, ii, 1471 'Shoei.' [in^^My] sd «• i, 88 

I, ii, 147 : " [Roffc] 2d " i, 384 

It ii, 150: * Discourse of reason.' [Brae] ist " vU, 497 

I, ii»i5oi «* « [Bne] ..tit** ^,546 

I, ii, 167: 'Good even, sir.' [Cristini] .« .« ^th " iii, 444 

I, ii, 167: •• " [Swifte] 5th" iv, 181 

I, ii, 167 : " - - [Kennedy] 5U1 " it. t8a 

I, ii, 175: 'We'll teach yMlodiiiikda^* [Vaw] ..Sdi" 0*484 

I, iii, 36: 'Chariest* •• • 5tli " vi, 345 

I, iii, 36: '« 5tli " vi,405 

I, iii, 741 'Are oT « moA ideet end geacfoae cUtf la dMt* 

[Ingleby] jd " ii, 306 

I, iii, 74: 'Areof anuMttelect*' &G, [Kaosten] .. . . 2d " 11,283 

I,iu, 74« *• " " ad " u,369 

^lll*74t ** «■ • •.4lb<*s*4S8 

I,m, 74: u t$ m [Beale] 4th" 31,515 

I,IU, 74t .« •» - [Scale] 5th'* iv, 182 

74t •» « « [WUMn] ..sth" ▼,143 

I,iu, 74! " " [Beale] 5th" v,444 

I, iii, 117: • These blazes.' [Nicholson] 4th " ii, 573 

I,iv, 8: 'The king doth wake.' .. .. ..3d" ii, 502 

I,iv, 91 «dM»wacieriBf ^pipiag;* M- yOL, $ 

I, Iv, 9: " " [Cornish] .. ..xst" yiii, 195 

I,lv, 9J " « [Cartwxiglit] . . .,3d xii, 3 

I,Iv, 9» • [Ptowell] ..4<b** viii, 51 

I, 361 'thediaaof eale.** [Bnc] •• ..ist " t, 169 

I,iv, 361 « ist " T, 236 

I,iT, 361 •« " * ist " ¥,377 

X*iv, 361 «* • « 4A<« hr,$S9 

1,It, 36: " " " [Coreott] ..3<1" ".269 

36: " «« «* [Leo] 3d " u, 502 

I, iv, 361 • " [KcighUey] 3d " iii, 4a 

36* •* * ** 3d " iu,464 

I. «v, 361 [Prowett] 4th" iv, 250 

36t - " • 4tl»" iv.339 

36t « «• «• [KoMliq 4<h« h^SBf 

l^ir, 3^1 » m m m {,,48^ 
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Ntttt tt»d Queries (continued) : 

I> >v> 36 : 'the dram of ealc' [LeoJ • « • • • • 5O1 Ser. iii, loj 

I, iv, 36: •< <* **. [Dsvicfl] sfh «* T,«>i 

If T, 77 : ' UnbouseU'd, disappointed, aiunid*d.* ..lit** vii, S 

I, T, 80: ' Oh, horrible/ [Cornish] ist " viii, 195 

I, T. 107 : ' My tables.* [Brae] ist " t, 241 

I, toSt *TliitoiieiDayiiDilc^aiidn0^aiidbe«villaiii.* tst v»a85 

I V, 108 : " M « Mm 1st «« vi, 270 

I, V, 108: M « « " 1st " vit, 449 

I, V, t>5 :* There needs no ghoit' 2d *' xi, 196 

II, i, 65 : • Windlasses.' [Comey] 4th " it, 386 

II, i, 181 : ' For if the sun breed magE^ot^,' &c. [G)rson] . . 4th " xii, 201 

II, U, 337 : < tickled o' the sere.' ^Nicholson] . . . . 4th " viii, 

n* ^397t 'IltMW*lM«ltAwm*]iMidsaw.' •• •« id « lil, 3 

n, 11,397 1 « ..3^ " xii, 122 

n, ii, 397 : «« " .... 4th " ix, 189 

n, u,397s " « " <• .. . . 41b « ix,3S8 

n. B,397t m m m M [Addis] 4th x. 57 

n, ii, 397; u H w u [Chattock] 4th " x, 135 

II, U,397: « « " [AddU] 4th « x, 195 

n, U,397t « « « « [Chtftock] 4tb s,a(a 

III it, 397 « '* " " [Addis] 4th " x,375 

II. 397: " " " " [Pickton] 4lh " Xf 4^5 

II, ii, 451 : Parallel passage. [Addis] . . . . . . . . 5tb " ii, 303 

n, fi, 5251 'die BttbledqiMea.* 3d «' 

n, ii. 525 : " " " 3d " 66 

II, ii, 529 : • With bisaon rheum.' • • 4th x>* 320 

II, ii, 632; *Abawtn«todflammn.* ..id** ▼•338 

III* i> 59: *• sea of troubles.' [Bnt] • ist " vi, 382 

ni, i, 59: « «• «• 5th " iv,366 

UI, i, $9> <* « «• 5tb vi, 104 

m, i, €71 «dii»«eitdcoiL* [fi^lAf} Ut <• 1, 151 

m, i, 67; <• " 2d •« i, 221 

in, i, 67 : '< ** ** • [Ingleby] • • . • . , ad « ii, 207 

III, I, 67: « " « ..ad * 11,284 

in, i, 67 » " [Inglcby] ad " ii, 368 

III, I, 67 1 « « [Riley] 2d « ii, 368 

lU, i, 67: " •« « 2d " a, 368 

m, it fit f « « 9d«*v(,3a8 

m, i, 76: 'These fardels,' reading of First 1" olio ad «• iv.fldj 

m, i, 79: 'The undiscover'd country from whose bourn.' 

[Addis] . . 5th ii, 303 

III, i, 1751 'for to prevent' gHh " ii, 405 

III, ii, 137: 'snitof laUet.' ad iii. 62 

in, ii, 1371 - [Warwick] ad <* iv, 43 

Ta,U,ufifwMiagmMtix» .. nt «* ii,35S 

in, U, 146: " " [CoOittj ist " iii, 3 

111,11,146: «' 1st " iii, 213 

111,11,146: « « 4th " iii, 386 
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Acies and Querits (conlinued) s 
m, Ii,i46t 'michiiignudleclio.* [Rosdti] 



ni, ii, 253 

III, n. 253 

III. ii, 253 
III, ii, 253 
III, ii, 295 
III, ii, 29s 

III, «. «95 

in, ii, 29s 

III, ii, 29s 
III, ii, 295 
III, ii, 295* 
III, ii, 295 : 
III, ii, 295 : 
in. ll,S95i 
III, ii, C95 : 
Ill.iii, 8S: 



' let the galled jade wince.' 
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<« 
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II 



[RushtonJ . . 
[Mac Gnth] 
[TlMnnboiy] 



' hcnL' [Davies] 



[Warwick] 



[ProwcttJ- 
[De Morgan] 
[Leo] 
[Davies] 



4lliSer. 
. . 4th " 
.. 4U1 
ilh 
$th 
..3d 

• • • • 3d 
..3d 

• • • • 3d 

• • • • sd 
..3d 

.. ..3d 
. • I • 3d 

• • • • 3d 
.. ..3d 

III, iv, 19 : ' you go not till I Kt yea op A glisi,* [Rndaton] 4th 
III, iv, 161 1 *Tbat monster, atrtcm, trio all seme doth eat.* 

[Keightlcy] 3d 

III, iv, 161 : 'Tbat monster, cnstom, who all sense doth cat.' 

[Rofle] 3d 

ni, iv, 162 : ' of habits devil, is angel yet in this.' . . . . 3d 
III, iv, 162: " «' " " " [Conicy] 3d 
III, iv, 162: MM « " " .. ..3d 

III,iv,t«ai MM M M M .. .,3d 

III, iv, Ifo: " •* [Prowctt] 3d 
ni,iv, 163: " " " " " [Nicholson] 4th 

IV, iil, 4: *Vfho like not in dieir judgement, but their eyel.* 

[Pickcrsgill] . . . . , , , , » flh 

rV, V, 71: 'my coacfi.' [Nicholson] .3d 

IV, V, 105: 'The raiilicrs and props cf every word.' [Cait* 

wilglit] 4th 

rV, V, 146 : • Pelican.' [Forrest] 4th 

IV, V, 183: 'WearyourruewithadifTcrence.' [Prowett] .,4th 

IV, V, 183 : ** ** 4tli 

IV, V, 1S3 : " " «« [Skeat] . . 4*h 

IV, vii, 139 : 'A sword unbated.* 2d 

IV, vii, 169: 'garlands.' [Skeat].. 4th 

IV,va, iyot * long pafplea.* [Stndiqrl lit 



V, i, 19; 'if the water come to him.' . . 
V, i, 19: " ** " [Falconer] 



V, 



[CSennoUy] 



V, i, 68: 'Yaugkan.' 

V, i, 68: " [Nicholson] 

V, i, 105 : ' O, a pit of clay for to be matle.' [Role] 

V, i, ic8« 'quatets.' [Jaltalia] < 

V, 1,1081 " , 



.* 1st 

. . 1st 
..Sth 



.. 4tk «• 
. . Stk " 



l».3« 

xi. 359 

xi, 192 

359 

iv, 106 

v, »3a 
▼»387 

v, 4a6 
w. 51 

xii, 451 
V, 232 
▼,387 
V, 426 

vi, 66 

•Ht $1 

V, 201 
V, 201 
xi, 192 



- fv, 121 



iv,367 

3t.427 

X, 

si, aa 

xi, 383 

ii, 574 

iv. 355 

vi, 409 

iii, 594 

iv, 249 
iv, 338 

iv. 559 

xii, 2S4 

iv, 559 

X, S36 

vii, 550 
vtii, 123 

iv, 365 
xii, 264 

viii, Si 
11,484 

i»iS7 
iv»as$ 
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•fayUiecacd.' 

* Imperiout.' . . 

« [Rule] 



*' [NichohoftJ 

♦ crants.' [Oiarnock] . 
' violets.' [JoiinstoDj 

•cisd.* [Sasw} . 

" [Braybrookc] • 

[J. R. N.] . 

[Ilickson] . ■ • 



ft 



[Hickson] 
[Singer] 
[Gimtoa] 



[Rock] 



l/otts and Queries (continued) t 
V, i. 149 
V, i, 149 
V, {,198 
V, i,236 
V, {,236 

V, i,236 

V. i.236 

V, J, 255 

V, i.263 

V. U»99 

V, i, 299 

V, i, 299 

V, 1,299 

V, i,299 

V, i, 299 

V, i,299 

V, 1,299 

V, i, 299 

V, i, 299 

V, 1,299 

V, i, 299 

V, i,299 

V. 1,299 

V, 1,299 
V, i, 299 
V. f,299 
V, i,299 
V, i,299 
V, i,a99 
V, 1,399 
V, i, 299 
V, i, 299 
V, ii, II 
V, fl. 42 
V, ii, 42 
V, ii, 200 
V, ii, 23a 
V, ii, 29S 
V, ii, 298 
V, ii, 29S 

V, ii,a9« 

V, ii, 298 
V, ii, 317 
V, ii, 317 
V, ii, 353 



3d Ser. 
3d « 
9d «* 

4th " 
4th 

4* 

4th 

5th 
1st 

m 



M 



lit *' 

lit ** 

1st " 

1st " 

1st ** 

1st « 

1st " 
1st 



M 

« 
« 
U 
tt 

u 

M 



[Hickton] 
[Kuniihio] 



M 
M 



[Bede] 

[De Soyres] 

[Skipton] .a . 

[Williams] 

[Williuns] 

[Kershaw] • 

" [Hackwood] 

' Rough-hew them how we wiU.' 

«a«oinma.* [Cutwf^3 

[Wcthcrill] 

< fond and winnowed opinions.' [Nicholson] 
'if it be not to eone, it will be now.' [Warwick] 
' He's fat, and scant of breath.' [Dixon] 

[Kennedy] 
[Jaydec] . 



1st " 

1st « 
1st 
. 1st 

. 1st " 
, 1st 

, 3d ** 

4lh «« 

4th " 



(I 
« 



« 

41 
M 

i< 



41 


M 


<l 


M 


« 


M 


M 


M 


tt 


t< 


<i 


II 



[Wylie] 

* as a woodcock to mine own spnnge.' 

M M M 

' Give me the cup.' . . . . . • 
Hamlet's madness in Saxo-Gram. [Buckton] . . 
Hamlet, Borbiigc iiri>t actor in 



4th 
4t1i 
4th 

Stfa 

4th 
3d 
3d 
3d 
5'h 
5th 
$th 
5th 
5th 
5«h 

3d 

1st " 

Ser. iii. 



<4 
4« 
(4 



i. 77 
U, 503 

xH, 264 
X, 292 
xi, 7a 
si, 106 

xi, 166 

vi, 34S 
v,49» 

ii, 2S6 
3»S 

ii, 329 
Ui, 66 

iii, 119 
iii, 120 
iU, 3IO 
iii, 223 

iii. 397 
Ui, 474 
iii, 50ft 

iii, 524 

iv, 36 

iv, ISS 

iv, 193 

vii, 125 

X, t«8 

X, ISO 
X, 151 

S,339 

X, 2S2 
X, 292 
i, 4S4 

1.576 

i, 619 

V, 50 
i.366 

vii, 52 

i, 4S4 

ii, 64 
{11,334 

iii, 273 

i, 4d5 
«, 103 

ii, 50^ 

xii, 23S 
40S, 490 
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Hotet and Queries (continued) : 



Hamlet Queries. [Ebronbaum} . . . . . . . • 


. . 2d Ser. 


viii, 267 






M 


▼iii, 285 






N 


ix. 37S 


Hamlet allusioD. .. • •• 


• • sd 


M 


si, 128 






M 


V, SO 


Hamlet mentioned in Shakespeare's will in an interlineation. 


3d 


<t 


▼,830 


Hamlet's ' retort courteous ' and' ' counterdieck quarrebome ' 


ia 








..3d 


i< 


vi,409 






M 




Recover)' of a lost word. [446, Comey; 50|J, WctfaoUlJ 


. . 3d 


« 








M 


id, 22 


KingQaudiiis^UstltletolihefhroDe. [Rex;263,CharBodc;484] 5tlt 


« 


». as 




.. Sth 


« 


iii, 321 


Authenticity of a passage in tlie First Quarto. [PickersgiU] 


. . Sth 


« 


iv, 103 








iv, 223 




..$ai 


« 




Was there a prc-ShakespeariaB Hudet? £Bninie] • • 


. . 5th 


(• 


iv, 421 






M 


▼.461 


The mne HttBleC. [Bailey; 156; 233, Wright; 475, Cbl 












« 


Ti, 91 










Philadelphia Porl-folio: On the Madness of Ophelia, pp. 1S7-193. . 


• 
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Quarterly Rniav : Hamlet's Story in SaxO GlHUnatieNIt i|( Hjli* 
Speech of Gertrude in HaaUtit xi, 17ft. 
Cu»«8 of Unfitnea of Hamlet for tha FVendi Stag^ xviit 449. 

Uamltt acted at Pittsburg, zxi, 151. 
Ducis's Version of Ilamht, xxix, 46, 47. 
CriteiioB of Madness of Hamlot, xlix, 1S4, 185. 
Dr JohnscB on But^t hxix, 3t3-jsi. 

Hamht: ^risccll3ncous. x, 492; xvi, tSs; »^ 91^1 n(403; 11^9911 

xxvt, 398; xxviii, 9$; xxix, 429. 
Character of Hamlet, li, 183, 184. 

History of Hamlet ia 5 >.xo Gnunmaticus, li, 461, — [TSmnnAm] 



III, ii, 146: 'miching mallccho.' March, p. — 1850 

Sptculaiive Philosophy, Jmrnal of: pp. 67, 71, 78 1S73 

Hamht, Janaaiy, pp. 7>-^» Apdl, pp^ 66-87; JoljT* PP^ 7^-88$ toL vii. 
Southern /^r.'ie-w : H^mUt. April, p. 371, and Jol^, p. Il6k [Sobaeqeeildlj 

reprinted in pamphlet form.} ■ • 1870 

StJ^wuft Magannt:lAva2aX%Qt%yt. January. •*l874 
72w;/Af ^jr //am/<r/ at Home and Abroad. Mardl. •• •. 1S75 

Tribune: Lecture on Har-Jtt. Ntw York, February. . . 1S73 

WeU:ninster KtvifM : ilainkt. Jaauai^, p. 30. ». .. 1S65 
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TRANSLATIONS OF SHAKESPEARFS COLLECTED WORKS* 

Wieland: Shakespeare's theatralische Werke. Hamlet, vol. viii. Ziiricb, .. 176$ 
Escbenburg : Sbakespaute^s Schauspiele. Hamlet, toL xii. ZOrich, . . 1782 
Schlegel, A. W. ; Shakespeare's dramatische Werke. Hamlet, vol. iii. Berlin, 1798 
Benda, J. O. W.: Shakespeare's dramatischc Werke. Hxuxilet, toL ziii. 

Ldpxi^ .. • 1826 

Voss, J. H. : Shakespeare's Schauspiele. Hamlet, vol. viii. Stuttgart, . . 18^ 
Meyer, Joseph: Sliakcspe arc's sSmmtliche Schauspiele. Hamlet, vol. xxx. 

Golha, 1829 

Schl^d Tifi^t Hhilfciprifc'i diwntisdie Wcdtc. ffwiBlft^ wL 

Berlin, 183S. 

Shakespeare's sAmmtliche Werke, fibenetzt von A. BdUger, &c. Hamlet voo 

Karl Simiodb Xjop&g, • •. 4831$ 

K5mer, Julius : Shakespeare^ diilMti*ldl» Wcdw. HinUl* tbctMlSt VOD N. 

Binnann. Schneeberg, 1836 

Fischer, A. : Shakespeare's dramjUiscbe Werke. Stuttgart, .. .,1837 
OrtlepppE.} Sfaakeqieaie'sdniiuitiidwWcriMs, OMdcl^ vol, L StoHfHlp 1838 
KeUer, A., tmd R^^ ILt ShalMpwrt Srimi^tto. Knlcl^ vol. vL 

Stttttgait» 1846 

Vdlfll O. Lk B.I Famififli Sliafce^eHCb X^pagt • • 1849 

8iems.E.W.t ShdBo^pnnPs OraamfltowrflmKidMbM^^ 

zig [Th'unm], 1851-52 

Schlegel und Heck. Hamlet, toL iv. Fifth edition. Berlin, . . . . 1S54 
JcnekeB,Df F.I SlMilw^«tre'»DwBB«L [ZwctewmcttbdlcltAiift^ 1856k) 

Mainz, 1853-55 

Heinichen, Cs Shakespeare's Drameo. Boon,.* ..1859 
DiiigdrtcdlMdK A«ipdie» Hamlet, BLenetit von L. Swgwr, ^ wi. BUd? 

bnrghausen, • 1867 

Deutsche Shakespeare-Gesellschaft : Hamlet, Qbersetzt von A. W. Schlegel. 

Durchgesehen, eingeleitet, and erULutert von K. Elze. Berlin, . . . . 1869 
BodcBstedt, Pk.; Shatopctc'* dnmwtbche Werice. Hamlel^ trad. ssr. Ldp- 

zig »8|ar 

Moltke, Max.: Shakespeare's sflmmtliche Werke. Hamlet, voL vi. Leip- 

•. •• ■> •• Dodtte, 

Oechelhauser, W. : Shakespeare's dramatiidit Wvkt flr Ae deMfClw Bttme 

bearbcitet. Hamlet, voL iii. Berlin, .. .. 1870 

Devrient, Edoard tmd Ouoi Deutscher Bilhnen tmd Famllien Shakespeare. 

Hunlclb voL L Leipcfg, 1^3 

• la lUs list, cwnpSed nuunly from the Ediiof's libmy, an to b« fimad onlf thoM that amMW 
ttnuMhtiant. ThekiMeficviiUleMlonlK 
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SEPARATE TRANSLATIONS OF HAMLET 

Hamlet £Die Beaibeltung von Heufeld. Cedruckt in : Neuc Scbaiupiele, 
•afgdUnt in den K. K. Theatem m Wicn.— Gente.} Firessburg, . . vfl% 

Hunlet Ein Traucrspicl in scchs Aufzagen. Zum Behuf des Hamburgischen 
Tbeaten. [Diesc Bearbeitung wird in mebreren Recensioncn, in Meu&cl's 
Schriftsteller-Lexicon (so sagt Genie), nnd selbst von Thlmm in seiner 
Shakespeare BibUognpUe dan J. C Bock als Verfasser ngeschrieben, aber 



Genie (p. 238) ist abetseogt dan tie die Sdiniedcriiclie aei. 1^] Ham- 

bo»«» ^ 1777 

Hamlet, pdwoadeis Zwdte Umarbdtaag. Andera Aoigabeti rind in 1781, 
1795, 1804, erschienen. Zuletzt in Schroeden dramatischcn Werkea, 
herausgegeben von Billow mit eincr Eintheilung v6n Tieck, Bd iv, S. 379. 
Berlin, 1831. Ed.] 1778 



Hmlet Zam Behuf des Frankrurter Tbeaten. [Genie sagt: In dieser Aiis> 

gabc, trotz dcs Vcrfasscrs Zuriickvrcisun^ 5o!chcn Verdachtes, ist die Heu- 
feld-Schrocder'schc Bearbeitung fast durcbweg bcibehalten. Ed.} . . . • 1 779 
Ibaviilotti Der neue Hamlet «win FjrranMis and Hiisbe ab Zwbdienspid 

gespiclt wird. [In 'Gccllscharts Theater,' Leipzig. — Genie] . . . . 179O 
Scbink, J. F. : Prinz Hamlet von D&nemark. Marionettenspiel. Berlin, . . 1799 
Sdifltz, K. J. : Hamkt, fSa das deutsche Theater bearbeitet. [Die ganae 
Scbluss-scene dieser Bcaibeitung ist, wie Genie sagt, folgendemassen um* 
gcwandelt: 'Laertes verwundct Hamlet, ohne zu wissen, dass die Degen- 
apitze vergiftet war; dann stiirzt Horatio herein und meldet, ein Page habe 
ilimso ebendie VcfgiftangderWaffebekaont Die KAnigin ist vnlerdesaeB 
durch die Wirkung des Trankc*; nicdergesunken, und Hamkt cn;ticht den 
KAnig. Im Sterben spricbt Hamlet den Wunscb aus, die Wahl des Reicbes 
nSgc sicb anf Laerta lenken. Dss Volk dringt herein, Horatio verkQndet 
den Ictztcn Willen Hamlet's und huldigt dem Laertes mit den WoiteD: 

" Hicr stcht der neue Herr5cher Dlnemarks." ' Ed.] Leipzig 

Hamlet, Frinz in D&nemark, Karrikatur in 3 Acten. [Mit Gesang in Knittel- 
leimen, von Joachim Ferinet» Diditer, Sduaqpicler* Dem Andenken des 
17 May, 1803, gewidmet. — Thiinm ] Wicn, , , . • itoy 

Sonnleithner, J. : Hamlet. Wien [TbimmJ, • • . • • 1811 

Klingemann, Aug. : Hamlet. lYaverspiele in sechs AufsOgen. NadaGflthes 

Andcutungcn in Willi. 'in Mcister und A. W. Schlegcl's U<l)efiemilgfar 

die deutsche Biihnc bearbeitet. Leipzig und .Mtenburg, iSlJ 

Ddring, H. : Hamlet. £— Thimm, von Genie nicbt erw&bnt.} Gotha, . . 1829 

Mannhart, Dr J. B. : Hamlet, Ubenetst. Svlzhach, . . 1830 

Hamlet in d. .it chcr UcbcrtrngTing. [Die Vorrcde, dalirt London, 1828, ist 

Ferdinand Jencken untcrzeicbnet. — Genie.} London und Hambuig, . . 1834 
Samson von Himmditieni, R. J. L. : Hamlet, Qbenetit. Dorpat, . . • . 1837 
Molike, Max. t Hamlet, Eogjisdi nnd Dentach. Neu Hbenetit und crilnteit 



Leipzig [Cohn], 1839 

Ruhe, A.: Die erste Ausgabe (1603) vibersetzt. Inowrackw, 1844 

Hagen, W. : Hamlet, Hbetsettt n. d. 

K6hler, Dr F. : Hr.n-.'c', Deutsch. Leipzig 1856 

Lobedanz, H. : Hamlet, Deut»ch. Leipzig, • 18^ 
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Plehwe, Herman von : Ham1et» Deutsch. Haroborg, . . l86a 

Hackh, C : Hamlet In Wort- und Sinngetreucr Prosa-Ucbmetzong. Stutt- 
gart. 1S74 



ENGLISH TEXT WITH GERMAN NOTES 

Pierre, J. M.: The Playi? of Shr^kcspcare accurately prin'.ci! from the text of 
Mr Steeveos's last edition, with Historical and Grammatical Explanatory 
Notes fat Germaa. Hamlet, voLUL FV«ii1ilbrt-oa-tlie«MaiB, .. 1833 

Hoffa, Dr J. : Hamlet. Grammatiadi and sadilicb warn Sdud* mid Frivalge- 



brauch erliutert. Braunschweig, 1S45 

Francke» Dr Carl Ludwig Wilhclm : Hamlet, A Tragedy. Mit Sprache und 
Sachen eiUnlcradeii Amncifcimfeiiy for SdnUerf liOba« Ldmutalteii md 

Frcantic dcs Dichtcrs. Lcipdg, I849 

DelinSf Prof. Dr N. : Shakspere's Werke. Hcnuugegcben und crklirt. Ham- 
let, vol. i. Elberfeld, .. 1S54 

F.!;e, Prof. Dr: Shakespeare's Hamkt Leipzig 1857 



Tschischwitz, Dr Bcnno: Sh.itcespeare's s5mmtliclie Werke. Englisher Text, 

bcrichtigt and erkl&rt. Hamlet, vol. i. Halle, 1869 

MoUk«, Mn.: ShakeapeanPs Hamlet, EkigUsch and Deuttdi. Text too itej 



and 1604. Qucllcn. Variantcn. Nctcn. Excursc. Commcntar. I. iter- 
ator. Glossar. £Leider sind nur vier llcfte dieses Werkes, wovoa maa so 

«M lioffen Kess, eRdiienett. Ed.] Leipzig, 1S71 

Heuisi, Dr Jacob: Sh.ikjpc.irc's Hamlet, Erkllrt, f2tc Auflage.] Leipzig, \ffl% 
Dclius, Prof. Dr N. : Shakspere's Werke. Hcrausgegcbcn und erkllrt. Drittc, 
revidirte Auilage. Hamlet, vol. ii. Elberfeld, 1873 



ENGLISH TEXT WITH ENGLISH NOTES 

Ficbig, Dr Otto: Hanikt. Wi'.li copious English Explanatory Notes. Leipsle, 1857 
Stratmann, F. H. : The Tragical! Historie of Hamlet. Edited according to 
iSmt 6ist printed copies, with vaiiow mdings, and critical notes. London 
ttdXicfdd. 1869 



ESSAYS, CRinaSMS, «&« 

Lessing: Hamburgischc Dramaturgic. 5jama% .. 1767 
VndaadtDerTeatsdieMeilcnr. AattOgenasdanHimlc^ToLiii. Weimar* 

July 1773 

Schink, J. F. : Ueber Brockmann's Hamlet. Berlin [Cohn], 1778 

Schink, J. F. : Shakespeare in der Klemme, odcr Wir wollen doch auch den 
Hamlet spielen. Wien, • 1780 



• This list, nMonriljr tapcHaa, b alw Muk up almost OKluiivdf froa the £dt tot's libnuji 
•ksrsa tfdt b gfvMi atsscoadJisiad, I hava sadsawwd h urn j v i m M tfw cNdiitb itoi 

whence it ii ohnltved. The number of a page fcOsviat adds I 
0( cbapier on Httmltt b to be fouad. Eo. 
Vok II.p-aT 
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Engel, J, J. : luccn zu einer Mimik. Enter Tbcil, S. 130 ; Zweiter Tbeil, S. 63. 

Berlin, Vfi^ 

Wamckros, Dr Hcnridt E.: Der Geist Sbake^Mi^ Zweiter Theil, S. 336. 

Grcifswald, 17S6 

Lessiog: Hunbai^gitche Dnmatargie. Berlin, 1794 

Goetke: Wilhelm Meistere Lehrjohre. Berlin, 

Carve, Christian : Uebcr die Rollen dcr Wahnwitzigcn in Shakspears Schau- 

ipiclea und Qber den Cbarakter Hamlets ins besoodere. Venucbe a. s. w. 

aterTbeO, S.43t. Bredaa, 1796 

Gicsckc, K. L.I Der bmfotiite Hanlel, in KnttttdTCiifln nit Alien. Wien 

[Cohn], 1798 

Henty, L., Balletmeister der KOnigl. Tbeater von Fuli xaA Neapel : Hamlet. 

Groeses Ballet in fOaf Actea. Mnridt von Heim Gnfeii W. Robert ven 

Gallenberg. \Vien,» n. 

Ziegler, F. \V., K. K. Hofscbauspieler : Hamlet's Charakter, &c. Wien, . . 1803 
Setmidt, F. L. x Suunlmig der bestea Urtbeile liber Huileli Ghandcter. 

Quedlinburg, 1808 

Schlegel, A. W. von: Ueber dramatiscbe Kunst und Litteratur, vol. ii, part ii, 

p. 146. Hddelbeig iSii 

Pries, Prof. J. F. : Ueber Sbakeipetre's Hamlet. Rostock, 1825 

Kries : Ueber Hamlet. Programm. Rostock. [Thimm, qy Pries ?] . . 1835 
Horn, Franz: Shakajteare's Schausptele crl&utert. Hamlet. Zweiter Theil, 

S. I. L«png, 1825 

Hermes, K. H. : Ueber Shakespeare's Hamlet und sdne Bewtbdler, G«etbe, 

Schlegel, und Tieck. Stuttgart und MUnchen, 1827 

HoUey, K. v.i Beitrflge zur dram. Kunst und Literator. Hamlet May, 

Pb ia6. [TUmm.] 1S18 

B(kne, Ludwig : Hamkt von Shakespeare. Gcsammclte Schriftcn, 2ter 

Theil, S. 172. [Der Aufsau Uber Hamlet soil in 18 1 6 geschrieben worden 

aein. Eo.] Hasibttrg, 1839 

Echtermeyer, Henschel und Simrock: Quell :n d:; Shal;-pczre in Novdien, 
&€., vol. i, S. 67. [Zweite Auflage, Bonn, 1870.J Berlin, 1831 

Trahadorff, Prof. : Ueber den Oiestet der alten ThigOdie nnd den Hiinlet. 
(Programm. des Freidricb Wilhems-Gymnasiums.) Berlin, . . . . t833 

Gans, Eduard : Vermischte Schriften. Der Hamlet des Ducis und der des 
Shakespeare. Vermischte SchriXten, vol. it, p. 269. Berlin, . . . . 1S34 

Gntzkow, Kett t Gennundie Weike. Hamlet in Wittenberg, 1833. fTbe 
author prefaces this ' dramatische Fbantasie ' with the following note : Tieck 
batte die Hypothese aufgestellt, dass Hamlet bereits zu Ophelien im aller- 
nflchsten VerhAltniss gestanden h&tte, ehe er nach Wittenberg gegangen. 
Xcb wollte^ etmnthigt dttrch ndae Z^ectQre der Romntilter, eiae Art geiil- 
iger Vcrtmlhlung mit Ophelien schildem. Goethe trat in dem erst nach 
seinem Tode (1832) bekannt gewordenen zweiten Theil des Faust mit einer 
lolcben mystiMhen Eiie swischen Fenst nnd Melenn benns.] Vol. i, p. 369. 
Jena, [no date. PtSjQ 

Beine, H.: Shakespeare's MSdchen und Fraucn mit ErlSuterungcn. Ophelia. 
Paris und Leipzig. [Vol. p. 315, Philadelphia, 1856.] 1839 

*iUthbhaiMdaU,telhea«dltcf thiiceatHfy IbavoRfc(U«ditt0tbelasu Ea. 
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Mantnard, F.s Udwr dm BegriflT des Hunlet Bafin, t8j9 

Ulrici, Dr H.; Shakespeare's dramatischc Kunst. [Second edition, 1847; 

third edition, 1868; English tmnslation. Second editi n, 1876.] Il ine, .. 1839 
Schmidt, Dr AL : Sachcrklircnde Anmerkungcn Shakespeare's Dnunen, p. 

184. Duttig, .184^ 

MOmdcb* Dt W. B. : Album des lit. Vereins. Ophelia, p. 75. Numbcrg, . .' 1844 
IUMadier« Dr H. Tb. : Cyclus dramatischtf Cbanktere. Hamlet, p. 99. Ber> 

IlB, 1844 

Ddiw, Dr N. : Die TtccVsche Shakespearekritik bcleachtet, p. 62. Tonn, 1846 
Carai, C. C. : ? lRcmo5yne. Hamlet. Das Princip dieser TragSdie, 1827. S. 

4ft, Pforzheim, 1S4S 

FfiBdce^CI* W.: nPobecbMComineotar xnHunlflt. Flragcaaun. Bcfiu 

burg, . . iS.:^ 

GervianSyG. G.; Shakespeare. £3te AaiUge, l86a.J Leipzig, 1849-1850 
Job: Bdtnif nrErUiniDgdcsIbiiitflt. AniMlierg [Thimm], ..1850 
Sicvers, Dr E. W. : Hamlet filr weitere Kreise bearl i itt^^t. Leipzig, . . 1851 

Vehse, Dr Eduard : Shakespeare als Protestant, Poliliker, Psycholog, und 

Dichter. iiamlct, vol. i, p. 293; voL ii, p. 141. Hamburg, .. . . 1851 
Bilker, Vlticb: Etwas flber SbakespeaK, 1780. [In <I>er anne Mana Im 

Tockenburg,' herausgcgcbea von Eduard Bdlow. S. 405.] Leipzig, . . 1853 
Delias, N. : Shakespeare Lexicon. 2tc Abth. Zur Textkritik and ErklAmng 

der dnzelnea Dramen. S. 176. Bonn, 1852 

Tieckt DramatQrgische Blltter. Zum ersten Male voOstlndig gesammdt. 

Bemerkungen Qber einige Charaktere in Hamlet, Ac Enter Theil, S. 343. 

Leipzig [first printed in 1826J, .. ,. *. .. 1852 

Edkaid^ Dr Lndwlg: Voilemtngea Ober Hamlet Aaran, 1853 

pUticke: Bae jhuuflafacbe Abbandhmg Vber Hamlet. Fragramm. Gma* 

' denz, 1853 

WolfTel, Dr H. : Ueber Hamlet. Album des lit. Vereins, p. 62. Ntirnberg, . . 1853 
I.evinsteiii, S. t Fanst and HamleL Berlin [Thimm], . . .. *• 1855 

Heintzc, A. : Vcrsuch ciner Parallclc zwischcn dem sophocleischen Orestes und 

dem sbakspeaiischen Hamlet. Oster-Programm. Treptow a. d. R., . . 1856 
HObmaao, Bdnard: Sbaketpcate. SeiaGci8tandsidoeWerke,p.25. Ldpiig, 1856 

Noir£, Dr Louis : Hamlet. Mainz, 1S56 

Jinicke: Observations sur Hamlet. Potsdam [Cobn MS], 1858 

Kreyssig, Fr. : Vorlesungen Uber Shakspeare, vol. ii, p. 315. Berlin [second 

edition, 1862], * ..1858 

Rohrbach, Carl : Shakespeare's Hamlet. Berlin, lS$9 

Stor&icb, D. B. : P&ycbologiscbe Au&chliisse Qber Sbakspeare's Hamlet. Bre* 

neB» 1859 

Gerlli, Ftat Dr A. : Der Hamlet tou Shakspeare. Acht Voriesnngen. Leip- 
zig, ^ 1861 

Vischcr, Dr Fricdr. Theod. : JCritische Ginge. Ncue Folge. Hamlet, p. 63. 

Zweites Heft. Stuttgart, 186I 

Meissner, Alfred : Charaktermasken. Die Unschuld der Ophc!ia. [This is not 

a Shakespearian disquuition, but a clever little stoiy, in which the presump* 

live evidcooe «f Q^idia** guilt cooMa niMkHBfortabljr bone to « Geimaa 

Professor (the father of a very pretty daughter), who was astrai|g advocate 

of Tieck's theoiy. £a] VoL i, p. 149. Leipzig, . . . . , • . . 186a 
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Schippcr, Dr L. : H.Tmlct. Acsthclischc ErlSuterung dcs Ilamlct ncbit Wider- 
le^ung dcr Cdtbe'schen and Gcrvinus'scbcn An&icht Uber die Idee uad den 

Uanpthddeii det SMckca. Mttutcr, 1862 

Vltfbe, Prof. Dr J. I* F.s Shik^ctre i& idaer WIiUiddcdL Enter HkO, 

S. 279- I-ci]iz!!f, .. ,. ,, .. .. 1863 
LOffler, Dr Karl : Dramatiscbe Charactere. I HamleU Leipzig [Thimmj, 1863 
Cohn, Albert; SbalcctpMre in GcmuqrindM Sixteenth and SeventcenUi Cen- 
turies. I lin and London, , ,. 1864 

Friescn, H. V. : Briefe Uber Hamlet. Leipzig 1864 

DOring, Dr August : Hamlet seinem Crundgedankeu tmd Inhalte nadi crlln- 

tcrt. Ilamm, , 1865 

Flir, Alois: Briefe fiber Hamlet. Innsbruck, 1865 

liebler. Prof. C. : Aufsitze Uber Shakespeare, p. 83. [Zweite, betrichtlidx 

▼emelute, Ausfab^ Bem» • 1865 

Klix, Dr G. A. : Andentangai sum Vewttadofa von Kumlel, Vkogniniin. 

Cross-Glogau, », 1865 

Neumann, Prof. Dr Heinrich : Ueber Lear und Ophelia. Bre&lau, . . • . 1866 
RQmelin, Gustav : Shakespcarcsttldien. [Zwcitc Auflage, 1874.] Sttttigait^ 1S66 

Schindhelm: Ucber Hamlet, Programm. Coburg, 1866 

Sievers, Dr E. W. : William Sbakspeare. Sein Leben und Dichten, p. 438. 

GotlM, 1866 

Brachvogcl, A. E. : Hamlet. Roman. 3 vols. Breslau, 1867 

lichtenbcrg, G. Chr. : Vcrmischtc Schriftcn. Briefe aus England. [Es sind 

die&elben zuer&t im deut&chea Miueum, Jahrgang 1776 und 1778 gedruckt] 

Vol. iii, p. I99w GfiCdngen, iSaSj 

Rodenberg: Hamlet's Grab (Vier Wochen in HelsingOr). Berlin [Thimm], 1867 
Sdiimer, Adolpb : Ein weiblicher Hamlet. Novelle. Wien und Leipzig; 1867 
Petri, Horitx, Pastor} Znr Einfllhrung Shakespeare^ In ifife duistlicfae FamiUe, 

p. 7. Hannover, . . . . 186S 

Schmalfcld, Prof. Dr: Einige Bemerkungen zur Elcktra dcs Sophokles mic 

einem Seitenblick auf Hamlet. Programm. Eisleben, 1868 

Ikdiisdnrits, Dr Benno: SJiah^ere-FondMnicen. I Hoadet, To wu g tw ebe 

nach historischcn Gesichtspunctcn crtlutcrt. Halle iSfiS 

Tscbi&cbwitz, Dr Benno t Hamlet in sinem Verhiltniss xor Gesammlbiidung, 

BunentUcb xor Tbeolo^e nad SUloMpUe der EBtafccih4Eeit Halle 

[Thimm], 

Saupe, Prof. Julius : Hamlet fUr obere Gymnasial-Classen erl&utert. Programm. 

Cera 1868 

Freymana, JaBe : Kiitik der SduUev*, Slialte^peare*, and Gatb^aclwn Fhuiea* 

charaktere, p. 117. Gicssen, .. .. 1869 

Colts, Bogumil : Vorlcsungen. Shakespeare's Genius und die Tragfidie Ham* 

let Berlin [2d edition, 1871], .. .. 1869 

Heussi, Dr J. W. : Hamlet erkliirt. Parchim, 1869 

Karpf, Carl : Td rl 1p th ai. Die Idee Shakespeare's und deren Verwirklichung. 

Sonettenerkl&rung und Analyse des Hamlet. Hamburg, 1869 

Gente, Radolph t Gesehidite der Sbakcqteare'adieB Diamea in Deitsdiaad. 

Lcipzi'^, 187^ 

Crabbe, Christ. Dietr. : S&mmtliche Werke. Hamlet, vol. ii, p. 429. Leip- 
i|g 1870 
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Sinmennann, Robert : StOfUcft and Kritiken zur Philosophic nnd Aesthetik. 

Hamlet nnd Viscbcr, p. jy. [Zaent in d. Wiener Zeitung, No. ajS, u. ff. 

1861.— Cobn.] 1870 

SSiiBBicraHiaii, W. F. t IM« Hunlet-lVisddie, in phtloaophitcher Beteoditons 

(2 Feuilletons der Berliner Brillc). [Tliimm], 1870 

Kreyssig, Fr. : Shakespeare* Fragen, p. 112. Leipzig, .. 1871 

Ladwitb OttOt Shakespeare-Studicn, p. 138. Leipzig 1871 

Stedefeld, G. F.: Hamlet, ein Tendenzdrama Sheakspcare's gegen die «kep> 

tische und kosmopolitische Weltanschauung des Montaigne. Berlin, 1871 
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Moltaer, Mr H. £.: Het Dropje Boosheid. Croningen, 1870 

Piriodua/s, Magazines, : 
Dt Ntderlandicht Spectator: Het nicuwstc over den Hamlet van Shake- 
apove, door J. d. W. C, 14 April. [Ook No. II, is Mei.] • . i860 

Bel OOldoel van Ed. tkviient over de rol van Hamlet. 8 October, . . 1864 

Bene vemieuwde opvoering van den H.-.mlet, door A», 14 Juni, . . 1873 

Rossi ols Hamlet, door A. C Loffelt. 8 April, 1876 

Sk GUtt [Review of Loffietfa edftioa of Handet bjr] A S. Kok, pu 568. 

Dec. Amsterdam I867 

Dt Lmntbode : Hamlet.Bespiegclingen, luar aanleiding der nieuwe Neder- 

landsche uitgave [Lofiielfa] [door J. Van Vloten?]. Derde Deel. I, p. 

51. Deventer, 1868 

J}r Tijdspiegtl : Shakespeare's Hamlet en Bara's HersteJde Vorst. Door 

A C. LoflfcU, p. 474-503. I Mei, 1869 
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Amieto. Tnigedia di M. Ducis, ad imitazione della Iiiglesc di Shakespeare, 

tndott* in Teiri tdotti. Veacaa. [Bohn.^ 1774 

Saggi di Eloqaenza di Shakespeare. Milano 1811 

Leoni di Parma, Michele : Amlcto, Tragedia di G. Shakespeare, recata in versi 

Itoiiani. Firenze, • 1814 

FbcnK, Gbolaao: TVadaikme di Dimoro aopfaSbakeapettre cd Vohilit di 

G. Barctti. Milano, iSm 

Rusconi, Gtflo : Teauo di Shakspeare, voltato in prosa Italiana. £V(d. it, 
QmbIb Adizione, 1859; vol. iii, Sesta cdizione, 1874J . . . . . . iSjt 
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Sifoori Ourtt BttUcr e Aadmcio Hiomas. Milaao, . . . . 1876 



SWEDISH 

Hamlet, SoiseqpdiFmAkMr. Fii SiVenlttiiiiv filn Engelskaa. Stodt* 

holm, 1819 

Bet&nkande om Shakspeare jemte ater en Oefverssettning af Hamlet. Stock- 

bolm, 1820 

Shakc$peai«-Sa|or« [Ttamalatiwi of Laaib^a Tato from Shatopeait!.] Stodc* 

holm, .. .. 1851 

Hagt>crg, Carl Augnst! Shakc^Man^i Dnmatialca Ai1)etw. FBista Bandet. 

Lund [First edition in 1847— Bohn] 186I 

F. M.: Supplement till Shakespeare's Dnim.i(i>ka Arbeten. [Translation of 

Brown's ' Bible Truths with Shakespearian Parallel.'] Stockholm, . . 1863 
Shakespeare odi haas dramatfaka Arbeten. [Trandariom of Htllsnaaa*s 

Shakspeare, sein Gcist und seine Wcrke.] Stockholm. 1865 

FOrcllsningar fifver Shakespeare, hans Tid och bans Verk. (Translation of 

Krcyssig's Vorlesungen.] Karlstad, .« , 187a 
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SPANISH 

Huakt. Tragedia de Guillermo Shakespeare. Traducida i ilustrada con la 
vida del autor y notas crlticos. Por Inarco Cclcnio. QMoratin — Bohn.] 
Madrid* 1798 

CUrk, Jaime: Obrai de Skdapam* Vwdon Owtellaiw, voL v. Ma4ii4p ibd. 

Coello, Cailos : EI Principe Hndc^ drama trigico-fantistico ea tlCt AclCt y 
ea verso, inspirado por el Haailet de Shakespeare. Madrid, • • . . 187a 



BOHEMIAN 

Krilovstvi Ceskiho. Dramaticki dila Williama Skduqienmi Haailet, 

princ Dinsk^. PFelolil Jos. Jifi Kolar. Dil i. Pmrc, r856 

Ma]^, Jakttb: Kytice z drsunatick^ch spU& Williama Shakespeara. Praze, .. 1S73 



WELSH 

Hamlet, Tywysog Denmarc. Can W. Shakespeare. Cyfieitfaiad Buddugol 
yn Eisteddfod Llandudno, 1864. Wrexham, 186$ 



GREEK 

AHAETOZ, BAZIAOnAIS THS AANIAZ, TPATOAIA TOT ATTAOT 
SAlSnHPOT. *Bv(n-/;(uf furaApaaOelaa, Tir) IQANNOT H. IIBPBAlfO* 
TAOT. AW2,ni(fiXoao^ac. EN AOHNAIS, TTnOIi: X. HIKOAAIAlOT 



[I have also two Russian translations, which are bej'ond the resources of our 
printers; and Bohn mentions a Polish traoslaUon published in Warsaw, 1863. Then 
ik also a Hungarian trandatioii, pufalidied in 1824. Eo.] 
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